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Weyerhaeuser limnologists set up this scientific station in the heart of one of our Washington state tree farms. 


We built this aquatic laboratory 4O miles from nowhere 
to learn the secrets of clean, pure water. 


Isolated from the elements of man, 
Weyerhaeuser researchers are at work. Day 
in and day out. 

Testing. Probing. Watching. Studying 
the entire aquatic community—its makeup, 
its feeding habits. Recording seasonal 
changes in plant and animal growth, phys- 
ical and chemical factors. 

Its the world's first such forest stream 
laboratory. And from scientific work here 
will come important answers to improve 


water management, including the prop- 
agation of fish and other aquatic life. 
Just as our continuing forestry research 
has brought techniques that help us grow 
wood fiber faster than nature can, unaided. 

At Weyerhaeuser, wood, water and 
wildlife are our most precious natural re- 
sources. If you'd like to know more about 
our work with water, write for the pamphlet: 
Water Lab. Address Box A-33, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401. Include your zip code. 
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On your coming vacation catch up on your reading 
o through a trial membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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346. MADAME 
SARAH by 
CORNELIA OTIS 
SKINNER. Photos 
(Ret. price $6.95) 


363. THE EIGHTH 
DAY by THORNTON 


WILDER. 
(Ret. price $6.95) 





FOR ONLY $| 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO 
BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR 





355. THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT 
by WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
Charts and maps. (Retail price $10). 
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235. THE SOURCE 327. THE SECRET 340. EVERYTHING 343. GAMES 358. PAPERLION — 366. THE THOUSAND 


by JAMES A. OF SANTA VITTORIA BUT MONEY dy PEOPLE PLAY by ROBERT BLAKE y GEORGE HOUR DAY 
MICHENER. Illus. £y ROBERT CRICHTON SAM LEVENSON ERIC BERNE, M.D, Illustrated PLIMPTON. Photos by W.S. KUNICZAK 
(Ret. price $7.95) (Ret: price $5.95) (Ret. price $4.95) (Retail price $5) (Ret. price $7.95) 
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368. HAROLD 369. HAROLD 364. CHICKEN 


LINES-HANOI AMERICA 4yJOHN HEART 4y AWAKENING LAND LETTERS: Letters from AND FALL OF THE NICOLSON: DIARIES NICOLSON: THE INSPECTOR NO. 23 
HARRISON E. GUNTHER. Maps N. AMOSOFF 3 novels by and to Groucho Marx THIRD REICH dy AND LETTERS 1930-39 WAR YEARS 1939-45 $y S.J. PERELMAN 
SALISBURY. Illus. (Ret. price $7.95) (Ret. price $4.95) CONRAD RICHTER (Ret. price $4.95) WILLIAM L. SHIRER Vol. I. Edited by Vol. II. Edited by (Ret. price $4.95) 
(Ret. price $4.95) (Ret. price $7.95) (Ret, price $12.50) NIGEL NICOLSON NIGEL NICOLSON 
Photographs Photographs 
(Ret. price $7.50) (Ret. price $8.50) 
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326. THE MASK 325. THE BIRDS 126. PAPA 
OF APOLLO dy FALL DOWN 2» HEMINGWAY 


MARY RENAULT 
(Ret. price $5.95) 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
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291. IN COLD 
BLOOD 5» 
A TRUMAN CAPOTE 
(Ret. price $5.95) by A. E. HOTCHNER (Ret. price $5.95) 
Photographs 
(Ret. price $5.95) 


SCHLESINGER, JR. 
1966 Pulitzer Prize 
for Biography 

(Retail price $9) 
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every reading family should know about 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
ger here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage: Book-Dividends. 
Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their price—simply by buying books 
they would buy even if they were not 
Club: members. 


If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


- 


every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 —somewhat 
more for expensive volumes—will entitle 
you to a valuable Book-Dividend which 
you may choose from over a hundred 
fine library volumes and sets whose re- 
tail prices now average $7. This is prob- 
ably the most economical means ever 
devised for building a well-rounded per- 
sonal library. Since its inauguration, the 
almost incredible sum of $395,500,000 
worth of books (retail value) has 
been earned and received by Book- 
of-the- Month Club members 
through this unique plan. 





110. THE LAST 
DAYS $y ARTHUR M. BATTLE by 
CORNELIUS RYAN 
Photos and maps 
(Ret. price $7.50) 
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185. STONEHENGE 139. ULYSSES 
DECODED dy by JAMES JOYCE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE — GERALDS. HAWKINS Unabridged 

by SAMUEL ELIOT with JOHN B. WHITE (Ret. price $6.95) 
MORISON. Illustrated Illustrated _ 

(Ret. price $12.50) (Ret. price $5.95) 
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234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-7 


345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00-for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying these three books. If I continue after the trial, 
I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy under the system described at left. (A 
small charge is added to all book shipments to cover postage 
and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club 
offers a Double Selection, two books at a special combined 
price. Such purchases are counted as a single book in ful- 


filling the membership obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 





The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are-regis® 
tered: by. Book-of-the-Month Club,. Inc.,. in the U.S. Patent Office and in. Canadas 
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TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 


1, Any 3 immortal classics in 24K Gold decorated bindings 


m— i D. 


when you join now 


$ and agree to accept F^. C ALe 
only four selections in & -——~ 
Of on y the coming year. y, l p 


GONE WITH THE WIND 


by Margaret Mitchell 


500. Most widely read novel of our century! Bound 
in handsome William Morris design crafted by 
noted American artist Rafael Palacios. Decorated 
with authentic leaf-and-acorn pattern in 24 carat 
Gold. A connoisseur’s delight! 


WAR AND PEACE 
by Leo Tolstoy 
501. A panorama of such sweep and passion it has 
been acclaimed as the greatest Russian novel ever 
written. Abridged to 696 pages and bound in the 
wine-red Czar Alexander II pattern. Cover design 
and page tops are decorated in real gold. 


CANTERBURY TALES 


by Geoffrey Chaucer 


536. Among the first great masterpieces of English 
literature. Twenty-four rollicking tales of Merrie 
England's merriest days. Luxurious Marie Antoi- 
nette pattern embossed in 24 carat Gold. Matching 
ribbon marker is bound into the book. 


Other volumes you may choose from: 








504. Last Days of Pompeii, Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton. Mercier rep- 
lica binding. 

531. Selections from The Ara- 
bian Nights. Oriental Tree of 
Life replica binding. 

505. Of Human Bondage, W. 
Somerset Maugham. Louis XVI 
replica binding. 

533. Grapes of Wrath. John 
Steinbeck. William Morris rep- 
lica binding. 

507. Crime and Punishment, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. Czar Alex- 
ander II replica binding 
(Abridged to 416 pages). 

527. Genghis Khan. Harold 
Lamb. London Fleet Street rep- 
lica binding. 

537. The Robe, Lloyd C. Doug- 
las. Rafael Palacios binding. 
512. Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott, 
Mercier replica binding. 


515. TheOdyssey, Homer. Marie 
Antoinette replica binding. 


513. The Good Earth, Pearl 
Buck. Rafael Palacios binding. 


514. The Histories and Poems 
of William Shakespeare. Masque 
& Bauble replica binding. 


509. The Comedies of William 
Shakespeare. Masque & Bauble 
replica binding. 

502. The Tragedies of William 
Shakespeare. Masque & Bauble 
replica binding. 

510. Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
T. E. Lawrence. Cobden Sander- 
son replica binding. 

511. Treasury of Sherlock 
Holmes, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Tree of Life replica 
binding. 

503. Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Victor Hugo. Madame de Pom- 
padour replica binding. 


Now you can acquire a library of classics in bindings so true to the spirit of famous old 


. . ] . € 
designs that often only a trained eye can tell the difference. 


and adventure—in authentic period bind- 
ings—replicas of the designs on the price- 
less originals. 


As with the originals, the beautiful dec- 
orations on the deep-textured bindings are 
elaborately worked in genuine 24 carat 
Gold ...the page tops are covered with 
pure Gold...a rich ribbon marker is bound 


umes now. If you are not overwhelmed by 
their beauty and value, return them in 10 
days and owe nothing. Or, pay only $1 
(plus shipping and handling) for all three 
and continue to enjoy the exclusive bene- 
fits of membership. Mail the coupon today. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


(Please Print) 


Address ———— imi Se Re 


City. 
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Palacios (eoe any 3 of the masterworks on into each volume. These books form a | International Collectors Library, Dept. 77-ATX 
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PREN e e . ease send me the three masterworks whose number 
bership in the International Collectors play in your home... eloquent testimony ! | have printed in boxes below, bill me only $1 ed | 
Library. We make this extraordinary offer to your good taste as a collector. | rae and handling) for all three, and enroll me as | 
to introduce you to one of the greatest For such magnificent editions of great | y delighted, | may "retur? aii the books within 10 | 
ideas in publishing history. classics, you might expect to pay up to | yp Ma tonto tats eae Otherwise, | 
The private libraries of the past have $10.00 each, but the International Collec- | Ko monta a new masterwork will be described in | 
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bequeathed to us rare bookbindings of 8 Snc iier ys ME Rad | and it will not be sent. My - obligation "s to Sos ds | 
E . i : ew as Tour volumes at only $3.65 each (plus shipping 
hand crafted design. Today these priceless shipping and handling), This price is lower | and handling) during the next 12 months, from the | 
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Dissent (which is the big topic 


L of conversation in Washington just. 


now) is at about the same stage in 


— its development as was nuclear 


energy in the early forties: its cause 
is widely understood, but only a few 
people are beginning to appreciate 
its full, potential effects. 

Dissent has not served to change 
the Johnson Administration’s policy 
in Vietnam — nor will it in the 
.. future, unless there is some dramatic, 
surprise escalation in its volume. ‘It 
has served to help shore up the 
Presidents sagging popularity 
among the national electorate. 

Support for the war in the opinion 
polls challenges the assumption that 
he must bring an end to the fighting 
in Vietnam if he is to win re-election 
next year. Events strongly suggest 
that just the opposite may now be 
true: that it would be to his political.. 
advantage if the war is still going 
on. This disturbing, even shocking, 
prospect contradicts what has been 
up till now the best-informed opin- 
ion: that the President has been esca- 
lating the war in order to mop it up 
well before November, 1968. 

In a very complicated way, the 
cards in this tricky game are stacked 


4 


in the President's favor— a fact 
which he no doubt appreciated long 
before anybody else. Now he only 
has to play them properly; but in 
that chilling game of showdown lies 
the real danger. 

The political polls tell the story. 
It now is a proven fact that John- 
son’s personal popularity rises when- 
ever he escalates the war in Vietnam. 
Late this spring, after he bombed 
the MIG fields in North Vietnam, 
the polls showed that 72 percent of 
the people basically supported the 
Administration’s policy and 59 per- 
cent wanted more escalation. 

But the polls also show that ‘the 
President’s popularity slowly de- 
clines after a period of time, when 
it has become clear that the last 
escalation has failed to achieve its 
purpose. 


Step-up 


"The problem, to borrow Senator 
Vance Hartke's pithy phrase, is that 
escalation breeds escalation. If the 
President is to continue to satisfy the 
nation's increased demands that he 
bring a quick end to the war through 
the application of more power, he 
must continue to widen the target 
area in North Vietnam. He has 
been doing this steadily all year 
long, to the point where there now 
is a shortage of targets in the north 
— a shortage so acute that the Ad- 
ministration is more than six months 
ahead of its preplanned escalation 
schedule. 

(On January 23, United Press In- 
ternational reported from Saigon 
that the United States would bomb 
the MIG bases in North Vietnam 
“within the next few weeks.” The 
next day Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara described this report 
as “absolutely wrong . . . incorrect 
and irresponsible press coverage.” 


The first U.S. attack on the MIG 
bases came three months later.) 

Thus there has been created in 
Washington the new fear that the 
Administration to effect future steps 
of escalation now must start stepping 
up the ground war. The fear in- 
creased when General Westmore- 
land asked for 160,000 more troops. 
That request spawned rumors that 
sit was only a matter of time now 
before the Reserves would be called 
to active duty. 

The mid-May foray into the de- 
militarized zone represented an- 
other dramatic escalation, but it 
didn't surprise Washington very 
much. For weeks prior to it, there 
had been insistent reports emanating 
from the Pentagon that the military 
was urging the President to authorize 
an Inchon-like landing north of the 
DMZ. 

The general belief, therefore, ac- 
cording to one senator, is that “the 
President must either have the war 
going hot and well by election time 
or time negotiations so that the 
frustrating results of those negotia- 
tions are not apparent.” 

Every step in this escalation has 
produced an escalation in the dissent, 
and the same is going to hold true 
for the future. By the end of this 
year, the issue of Vietnam will have 
split this nation: as nothing else has 
since the Civil War. 


Wrap-up 


But what President Johnson has. 


realized is that in this unique war, 


it is possible to exploit dissent to: 


domestic political advantage. And 
that is exactly what he is proceeding 
to do. As an exercise in political 
skill and daring, it is an awesome 
thing to watch. 

Johnson's message is a blunt, 
mean one. It is that his critics are 
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j The West was Europe. 
; The East was Japan. 


H/ / _ And the President's "E" award was 
17-/ for the help our Flexi-Vans gave U.S. 
/ manufacturers in cutting costs, time 
delays and pilferage when exporting 
to either destination. 


What is a Flexi-Van? 


Stated simply, it's a huge container 
thattravels over road, rail,and water. 


It can be used to ship almost any- 
thing, almost anywhere. And it offers 
these unique advantages: 


A sharp reduction in loss, damage 
and pilferage. Almost total elimination 
of costly export packing. Greatly re- 
duced warehouse, inventory and in- 
vestment costs. And, most important 
of all, a reduction of almost 50% in 
transit time. 


Flexi-Van was pioneered and devel- 
oped by New York Central. It's a good 
example of how a modern, progres- 
sive railroad can make a vital contribu- 
| tion to America's trade at home and 

abroad. 


! So if you ship overseas or domesti- 
. cally, wecan be of help.To find outhow, 
. call Don Werby, Director Flexi-Van 
Sales, 212-340-2947. Or call your local 
NewYork Central Freight Sales Office. 


Who knows? As well as helping you 
win orders at home and overseas, we 
į might even be able to help you win an 
"E" award of your own. 
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prolonging .this war because their 
dissent has instilled false hopes in 
Hanoi. His audience is one that 
counts in national elections. It is 
not the nation’s intellectual leaders. 
It is not what Arthur Schlesinger 
likes to describe as “that small, po- 
litically conscious community of 
people which determines politics.” 
It is the nation’s lower-middle-class 
citizenry. 


The dirty cloak 


And his strategy is a brilliant 
one. It is to scramble all dissent 
and make it into one big messy 
omelet. It is to wrap William Ful- 
bright, Robert Kennedy, Mike 
Mansfield, Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
Stokely Carmichael, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Cassius Clay, the 
Quakers, the pacifists, the peace- 
marchers, all the preachers and 
teachers who sign those ads in the 
New York Times, all the draft card 
burners and the flag rippers, all the 
demonstrators and the hysterical 
women — to wrap them all in one 
common, dirty cloak. | 

lhis campaign was carried out 
all through the wet, gray spring. 
Hubert Humphrey said it. General 
Westmoreland came home and said 
it. And the President said it every 
time he awarded another Medal of 
Honor at the White House. The 
clear implication was that anyone 
who disagreed publicly with Ad- 
ministration policy was giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy during 
time of war. 

Meanwhile, Stokely Carmichael 
was describing. Johnson as a 
“hunky,” a “buffoon,” and a “liar,” 
the United States as *a coward- 
ly nation of thieves? and was 
leading chants of “Hell, no, we won't 
go." 

By the time the roses were in 
bloom, Johnson had pulled ahead 
of Richard Nixon and even with 
George Romney in the polls, Hum- 
phrey had gained popularity, Robert 
Kennedy’s ratings were drooping, 
legislation had been introduced to 
make flag burning a federal offense; 
and Louisiana congressman F. Ed- 
ward Hébert, anxious to find a way 
to punish dissenters, was crying, 
““Let’s forget about the First Amend- 
ment.” ‘The plans of peace groups 
for a “Vietnam summer” promised 
to heat things up even more. 
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It is now. a well-known fact in 
Washington that many of the most 
vocal dissenters in the Senate are 
in political trouble back home. The 
list includes Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gen, George McGovern of South 


Dakota, and Frank Church of Idaho. 


lhe polls also show that even Ful- 
brights Arkansas popularity is at 
an all-time low, despite the fact 
that his criticism of the President's 
Vietnam policy has earned him a 
concurrent reputation as a man who 
“stands up to Johnson.” 

An examination of the mail these 
men are receiving from their states 
reveals a phenomenon peculiar to 
what must be described as the 
strangest war America has ever 
fought. Their constituents do not 
especially fault them for giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. The 





biggest problem that the “dove” 
senators are having is that their 
constituents believe they are giving 
aid and comfort to “the flag burners 
and the draft dodgers.” 

South Dakota’s George McGovern 
says his constituents really aren’t 
angry at the Vietnamese. “The 
reason there has been such a reaction 
is that people are uneasy about the 
protesters, just protesters in gen- 
eral," he says. 

"Flag burners raise my hackles 
too," McGovern says, adding, “These 
extreme protesters have done more 
to handicap responsible dissent than 
any other single factor.” 

McGovern admits his stand has 


: caused him trouble. “I am not kid- 


ding myself. I know a dissenter in 
wartime is in a dangerous position. 
But I honestly believe we are flirting 
with World War III." 

McGovern says that it was “self- 
defense which prompted the sixteen 
Senate doves to tell Hanoi that, al- 
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though they are opposed to the 
President's escalation, they remain 
steadfastly opposed to any unilateral 
withdrawal of American troops from 
South Vietnam." 

“That was aimed more at domes- 
tic politics in the United States 
than Hanoi? McGovern says. “It 
was an effort to counter the Admin- 
istration's charge that dissent is pro- 
longing the war. To many, that has 
been the most maddening, frustrat- 
ing tactic they've yet used.” 


Dissent against dissent 


Richard Scammon, the former 
director of the Bureau of the Census 
and one of the most astute, sophisti- 
cated interpreters of national voting 
habits, describes this reaction as 
“a dissent against dissent” by Amer- 
ica's lower middle class. This group 
of voters always has been predom- 
inately conservative, and it is Scam- 


mon's belief that its reaction to “the 


beatniks” has been consistently un- 
derestimated. 

McGovern’s political dilemma is 
particularly poignant. South Da- 
kota’s Democrats are angry because 
he is opposing the war, and many of 
them are expected to split their tick- 
ets next year and vote for his proba- 
ble opponent, Republican Governor 
Nils Boe. At the same time, an Oli- 
ver Quayle poll commissioned by 
McGovern shows that Johnson, who 
carried South Dakota by 33,000 in 
1964, will lose it by about 30,000 in 
1968. So McGovern stands to lose 
support at both ends. 

He has launched a massive pub- 
licity campaign in an effort to edu- 
cate his constituency on his views. 
Some 85,000 copies of his April Viet- 
nam speech have been mailed home. 
He is bombarding the state with 
newsletters which explain his posi- 
tion, And he is spending as much 


time as he can back home, making 


public appearances. 

It is fog-laden country to try to 
chart, but it is probable that this 
resentment and.fear of the more 
dramatic, outspoken peace demon- 
strations are related to the appre- 
hension these same voters have 
about increased crime rates and 
racial disturbances. 

It seems that, at least to some 
extent, it is all part and parcel of 
the same thing in their minds. 
Beards are beards. Marches are 
marches. That young man in the 
sandals who is ripping up Old Glory 
in the newspaper picture sure does 
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resemble that young man in sandals 
who marched into the suburbs with 
the Negroes last summer when they 
tried to integrate the neighborhood 
(as a matter of fact, he might well 
be the same person); and there are 
King and Carmichael leading the 
whole thing. 


The war machine 


Where does all this leave the 
Republicans, who must nominate 
someone for President and arm him 
with issues next year? It may leave 
them without a profitable issue in 
Vietnam, and it certainly leaves them 
in a quandary. 

Short of advocating the use of 
nuclear weapons, it is virtually im- 
possible for the Republicans to 
squeeze into the right and push 
Johnson into the doves' nest. The 
national war machine is under his 
command, and as he already has 
demonstrated, he will not hesitate 
to use it. If the cry of the hawks 
becomes preponderant, he has at 
hand the means of response. 

If the Republicans nominate what 
could even vaguely be described as 
“a peace candidate," Johnson's strat- 
egy will be to try to associate him 
with the dissenters he is now attempt- 
ing to isolate. 

In fact, it appears that the Demo- 
crats are counting on the Republi- 
cans to find it impossible to believe 
that there is no political profit to 
be made from this war. 
them concede that the President is 
in trouble if the GOP has the politi- 
cal perspicacity to neutralize the 
Vietnam issue and play upon John- 
son's personality problems. 

“Unity” — unity for unity's sake 
— always has been one of Johnson's 
old, reliable campaign themes. He 
used it as a young man when he 
ran for office in Texas — *Roose- 
velt and Unity" his posters pro- 
claimed — he used it to historical 
advantage in 1964, and he is sure 
to use it again in 1968. But while 
he has played the “unity” card in the 
past to disarm his critics, it has rarely 
been his only card. The new twist 
is that he is single-mindedly manipu- 
lating the darker fears and preju- 
dices of voters he has generally 
sought to calm with apolitical ap- 
peals ‘‘for progress," or “‘against 
poverty.” Now, no longer the hero 
of the poor or the Negroes or any 
other force within the old Demo- 
cratic coalition, he seems determined 
at least to be the hero of the jingoes. 
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Dont fiddle 


while 
you roam. 


The KODAK INSTAMATIC 804 Camera lets you pay atten- 
tion to the sights you’re seeing instead of the camera. Drop 
in the film cartridge. Then wind the spring motor—and the 
film will advance automatically after each shot. ` 


Your 804 adjusts itself for the speed of the film; makes 
the correct outdoor exposure setting for each picture; warns 
you when to use flash; switches to flash speed as you pop on 
a flasheube; tells you whether flash is ready; adjusts for 
flash exposure as you focus; and turns the cube for the next 
flash. All automatically. The lens is a sharp, fast f/2.8, the 
viewing bright, the range-finding accurate. 

See how good the world looks when you have total auto- 
mation and Kodak dependability going for you. The KODAK 
INSTAMATIC 804 Camera is less than $130 at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Price subject to change without notice. 
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. For sale: Choice 400-acre plot west of 
Bermuda. Lat. 32? 06'N., long. 64? 04' 
W. 250 fathoms down. Ideal for algae 
farming, fish grazing. Includes all wa- 
ter rights to surface and bottom min- 
eral rights. 

A farm at the bottom of the ocean? 
Before this century is over, man will 

. undoubtedly be farming, mining and 

manufacturing under the sea. With the 

world population growing and our 
natural resources shrinking, we will 
have to exploit the oceans for neces- 
sary food supplies and raw materials. 

But before it happens, we must learn 
how to live and work in the strange 
and hostile marine environment. 





Blue collar submarines: 


pm pee 


A new breed of fish—the research sub- 

. marine—has already begun the job of 
exploring and working in the depths of 
the ocean. 

Unlike World War II submarines, 
which could dive to only a few hun- 
dred feet, research submarines will 

E have to descend thousands of feet. 
-. And unlike bathyscaphs, which are 
. essentially underwater elevators, re- 
- search submarines move and maneu- 
ver under their own power and can 
perform a variety of jobs. In fact, “re- 
search" is a misnomer; they are really 
working submarines. 

General Dynamics, which delivered 
the first submarine to the United States 
Navy in 1900, has already built five 
operational research submarines and 
is currently building three more. One 
of them, Aluminaut, an aluminum- 
hulled submarine built for Reynolds 
International, went mineral prospect- 
ing in 1966. 

The boat searched for deposits of 
ore along the Blake Plateau, a section 
of the Continental Shelf stretching 
from Virginia to Florida. As Aluminaut 
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STAR III can carry its two-man crew and 1,500- 
pound payload, including scientific equipment, 
to depths of 2,000 feet for up to 12 hours. Its 
manipulator can perform a variety of jobs. 





travelled along the bottom, it scooped 
up samples of sediment and brought 
them up to the surface escort ship. 


Doing the impossible: 


Last year, two other research subma- 
rines built by General Dynamics—Star 
II and Asherah—performed jobs that 
had not been possible before. They in- 
spected underwater cables, diving to 
depths and carrying photographic 
equipment that puts the job well be- 
yond the capabilities of skin divers. 

A cable does not always lie undis- 
turbed on the bottom once it has been 
laid. It can be dragged by fishing nets 
and tidal currents; abraded and strained 
by rocks or sunken wreckage; and cor- 
roded by salt water and chewed on by 
sea life. 

Star II, diving to depths of 1,050 
feet, inspected and took more than 
3,000 still photographs of 42 miles of 
underwater cable. 

A sherah’s assignment was to inspect 
a six-inch power cable that ran for 
seven miles along the bottom of Ro- 
sario Strait in the state of Washington. 
Before throwing the switch that would 
send electricity through the cable, of- 
ficials of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration wanted to know how the 
cable was oriented on the bottom. 

Fitted with externally mounted 
strobe lights and floodlights, a 35mm. 
still camera and a television camera, 
Asherah followed the seven miles of 
cable, making a complete record of it 
on video tape and in still photographs. 


Hunting the aku: 


The aku, or skipjack tuna, is one of 
the mainstays of Hawaii’s fishing in- 
dustry. The annual catch of tuna in 
Hawaiian waters averages 5,000 tons— 
largely from netting fish near the sur- 


ASHERAH was designed and 
built by General Dynamics 
for the use of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. 
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face. Some experts believe the yield 
could be as high as 200,000 tons a year 
if a key question could be answered: 
how deep do schools of tuna live? 

In 1965, the research submarine 
Asherah, on loan to the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, found the an- 
swer. In the course of diving to depths 
of 600 feet off Oahu, Asherah's ob- 
servers discovered tuna much further 
down than anyone had expected. On 
the basis of this evidence, the Bureau 
outfitted a surface ship with sonar to 
locate and track deep-swimming 
schools of tuna. A General Dynamics 
study showed the feasibility of a re- 
search submarine fast enough and 
with sufficient endurance to follow 
oceanic fish and to discover their mi- 
gratory habits and spawning and feed- 
ing grounds. 


Fish talk: 


Research submarines have already ex- 
tended our knowledge of rock and 
coral formations, the marine phenom- 
enon known as plankton, and the hab- 
its—even the conversation — of fish. 

Far from being silent, fish talk a 
great deal. During its dives off Hawaii, 
Asherah was able to record fish con- 
versing in their cave homes. Fish talk 
has an immediate application to un- 
derwater telephone communication; 
the "chattering" of fish can be picked 
up, and distort human conversation. 

In the summer of 1966, General 
Dynamics’ Star 111, diving off Bermuda, 
investigated an ocean phenomenon 
that sometimes plays havoc with sonar 
listening results: the deep scattering 
layer. This is a layer of plankton — 
organic and plant particles that small 
fish feed on. 

Research submarines have also in- 
spected the understructures and foot- 
ings of offshore oil wells. There is a 


ALUMINAUT, built by General Dynamics for 
Reynolds International, has first all-aluminum 
hull and is the deepest diving submarine. 
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‘large market for submersibles capable 
of this kind of work. 

And in 1964, Asherah, diving in the 
Aegean Sea off the coast of Turkey, 
photographed the hull and cargo of a 
sunken 5th century Byzantine galley 
on the sea floor. The submarine ac- 
complished in one hour what would 
have taken skin divers weeks to do. 


Ambidexterity: 


Many first-generation research sub- 
marines have a single external manipu- 
lator, or *arm;' enabling them to scoop 
up sediment or pick up objects from 
the ocean floor. 

Second-generation submarines now 
under construction at General Dy- 
namics will have considerably greater 
work and repair capacities. 

These new submarines will have two 
manipulators, rather than one — each 
analogous to the human arm. That iS, 
it has shoulder, elbow and wrist joints 
(see illustration at right). Fully ex- 
tended, the manipulators have an 82- 
inch reach; when not in use they can 
be folded back against the hull of the 
submarine to improve its hydrody- 
namic motion through the water. 

Interchangeable claw “hands” will 
allow new submarines to pick up ob- 
jects as heavy as 100 pounds—or as 
delicate as an egg. Clamshell scoops 
enable them to collect mineral and 
marine specimens. 

But their greatest advance over pres- 
ent manipulators is their power tool 
capacity. Detachable snap-on tools 
will enable them to cut cables, drill 
holes, install or remove nuts on equip- 
ment—and do a variety of other deep- 
sea construction and repair work. 

Manipulators may be operated in- 
dependently of each other or together, 
depending on the nature of the job. 

With manipulators that approach 
the human arm in dexterity and con- 
trol—and exceed it in reach, strength 
and versatility—the ability of research 
submarines to perform meaningful 
work will be dramatically advanced. 


General Dynamics is a company of 
scientists, engineers and skilled work- 
ers whose interests cover every major 
field of technology, and who produce: 
aircraft; marine, space and missile sys- 
tems; tactical support equipment; nu- 
clear, electronic, and communications 
systems; machinery; building supplies; 
coal, gases. 

Reprints of this series are available. 
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“Don’t spit in the soup we've all 
got to eat,” he tells his fellow Demo- 
crats in private conversation. Dis- 
sent disturbs and distracts him, and 
he might welcome back the most 
outspoken of his critics, if only they 
would return. What he is not telling 
them, but what is now apparent, is 
that the critics and the recalcitrants 
must be prepared to face the poten- 
tial risks of isolation. He has no 
choice. Political necessity dictates 
that this peninsula of discontent be 
sawed off his continent of consensus. 
It is dangerous strategy. 

If the lonely island he is working 
to create is larger than he anticipates 
it will be, it means he will have split 
the Democratic Party. It also means 
he probably will be defeated, for 
no Democrat has won the presi- 
dency in this century without liberal 
support. And what about the Ne- 
groes? He must have their vote to win 
in most of the big industrial states. 

Worst of all, it is the most perilous 
of international risk-taking, for it is 
open-ended by nature. Even if 
Johnson succeeds in isolating Ameri- 
can dissent, he must continue to 
escalate the war in Vietnam because 
that is the only way he can retain 
the main source of public support 
for his policy there. 

He cannot stand still. He cannot 
back down. He can only go up, up, 
and that is what scares Washington. 

— Douglas Kiker 





Canada, which celebrates its hun- 
dredth anniversary on the first of 
July, is also marking, for better or 
worse, a decisive turning point in its 
role in North American culture. The 
question, quite simply, is whether 
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Canada is going to become a satellite 
of the United States. 

Canada's potentialrole is no longer 
doubted, for it occupies the second 
largest land mass in the world after 
Russia; and its relatively tiny popu- 
lation, just over twenty million, 
threaded in a loose network of cities 
along the southern border, manages 
to produce enough goods and ser- 
vices to rank it among the top ten 
nations of the globe. Canada is rich 
in raw materials, has the second 
highest standard of living in the 
world, and possesses nearly all the 
resources for an industrial society 
within its own borders. 

But a problem of identification 
haunts Canada: it is both a part of 
North America and a part of the 
British Commonwealth. Whether 
the Commonwealth really exists as a 
political force or not, all of its mem- 
bers share an inheritance from Eng- 
land which is both good and bad: 
good in the political institutions and 
tradition of civilization it provides; 
bad in making the younger country 
spiritually dependent on the older, 
sometimes long after political inde- 
pendence has been granted. 

Canada is not exceptional among 
Commonwealth countries in its de- 
pendence on England. Its present 
identity crisis is a late phase of the 
malady which, granting regional 
differences, affects India, Pakistan, 
the West Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand, Ghana, and even Rhode- 
sia. Moreover, despite its benefits 
in international prestige, Canada’s 
presently strong role in the Common- 
wealth has had the unfortunate side 
effect of beclouding the problem of 
its role in North America. 

These two poles of the problem — 
the unrealized role in North America 
and unemancipated participation in 
the Empire — are the major issues 
in any discussion of Canada. The 
problem is an important one for 
Americans because they are going to 
become more and more dependent 
on Canadian raw materials in the 
foreseeable future. Access to those 
materials will depend, to some ex- 
tent, on maintaining the friendship 
which has always existed between 
the two countries. North American 
affairs will become the joint responsi- 
bility of both countries, and narrow 
nationalism on either side will not 
do. 

In general, from the Ca 
side, proposed solutior 
taken. 
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rier, a French-Canadian Prime Min- 
ister before the First War, Canada 
was to become a great, independent 
nation. This was to be “Canada’s 
century." For Goldwin Smith, a 
regius professor of history at Ox- 
ford in the nineteenth century, the 
idea of Canada seemed a geographic, 
economic, and ethnic absurdity. 
Proponents of both of these extreme 
views may still be found in Canada 
(along with others, like the Quebec 
separatists). 


Canadian isolation 


So far, however, North American 
culture has been almost entirely 
American. The reasons are obvious. 
Canadian contributions have often 
been high in quality, but rarer than 
they need to have been. At present, 
the Canadian cultural debt to the 
United States is immense. Canadi- 
ans are in effect financed and de- 
fended by Americans. Their ad- 
vanced education takes place largely 
in American graduate schools, where 
they are made as welcome as in- 
digenous students. Their writers and 
artists could not exist without the 
support and patronage they receive 
from south of the border. 

More than ten years after the 
Massey Report on the arts and sci- 
ences released the sobering statistic 
that Canada was the only Western 
nation which did not possess either a 
national library or a national journal 
of public opinion, Canadians are 
still reliant on American facilities. 
But now Canada’s economy is de- 
veloping, as are its graduate schools 
and outlets for creative talent. It is 
reported that the exodus of gifted 
people to the south is reversing itself. 
Canadians are beginning to exhibit 
a slight annoyance at how little 
Americans actually know about 
them, in contrast to what they are 
expected to know about Americans. 
Only this year, for instance, was 
the first chair of Canadian studies 
established in an American uni- 
versity. 

The discernible changes in Ca- 
nadian sentiment have led me to 
reassess an earlier, almost totally 
pessimistic, set of observations I 
wrote for the Atlantic on national 
culture (“Why Young Men Leave,” 
November, 1964), in order to take 
account of the positive elements I 
have seen taking shape in the cen- 
tennial year. ich f 
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Coming in the 


Atlantic 


Some solid and, one hopes, enticing hints of things to come in 
August, or thereabouts: 


æ Culturally as well as geographically Vietnam is half a world 
away from the United States. . . . The Vietnamese does not 
live within the segmented Western world of cause and effect, 
of conceptual analysis, of theoretical distinctions between form 
and substance. . . . If he imitates the correct procedures, if 
he behaves in conformity with established patterns, his reward 
is the approval of the community around him, and by extension 
that of the spiritual community of ancestors and the transcen- 
dent heavens.... Though the word democracy is well known 
throughout Vietnam, it has no hard and fast meaning as an 
abstract principle." Franees FitzGerald on the depth 
of our misunderstanding of the Vietnamese, in The Struggle 
and the War. à brilliant blend of scholarship and reportage. 


m“The publicizing of sensational crime is as old as crime 
itself. . . . Each decade has had its causes célébres, and each 
cause célébre has produced a wave of revulsion and talk of curb- 
ing excessive publicity. But it has remained just that — 
talk. . .. This time may be different." From Robert 
Cipes’s sharp and surely controversial essay Controlling 
Crime News. 


“In a land of assimilation they are the last holdouts. They 
have roamed in this country for over 250 years, but they show 
no signs of joining us; nor are they ever likely to." From 
The Gypsies, an intimate study by Patricia Lynden of 
the ways and beliefs of 200,000 Americans who live lives apart. 


a" Now, personally, being of the temper that chooses to ‘rebel 
along traditional lines,’ I’m inclined to prefer the kind of art 
that not many people can do; the kind that requires expertise 
and artistry as well as bright aesthetic ideas and/or inspiration. 
I enjoy the pop art at the famous Albright-Knox collection . . . 
but on the whole was much more impressed by the jugglers 
and acrobats at Baltimore’s old Hippodrome.” John Barth 
writing, as few others can do, of The Literature of 
Exhaustion. 


Canada 


its own problems, virtues, and spokes- 
men, and the “new Canadians" who 
have emigrated from Europe since 
1945, and who are now appearing as 
a force for the first time since then. 
A good deal that is right about Ca- 
nadian culture today is directly 
attributable to these two groups; and 
a good deal that is wrong, to the 
English-speaking group who still en- 
joy a plurality, if not a majority, of 
power. Because the English are still 
in control, however, any analysis of 
the factors for and against Canada's 
playing a new, positive role in North 
American affairs which omits them 
is unrealistic. For this reason, and 
this alone, I have devoted most of 
my report to them. 


Being “‘American”’ 


Though Canada celebrates its 
centenary this year, in fact one must 
date its cultural, as opposed to 
strictly political, emergence from 
1931, when the Statute of West- 
minster recognized its complete au- 
tonomy. The first sign of this 
emergence was a new nationalism. 
It had appeared before, but not 
with a North American coloration. 
For the first time, Canada wanted 
to be a part of North America. Being 
"American" became something of a 
fad. As Professor Donald Creighton 
of the University of Toronto has ob- 
served, “The importance of Can- 
ada's membership in the British 
Commonwealth was now deliber- 
ately minimized. People made the 
remarkable discovery that Canada 
was a North American nation, and 
all sorts of astounding conclusions 
were deduced from this hitherto un- 
recognized fact. A whole new gen- 
eration of politicians, publicists, jour- 
nalists, and professors — the pro- 
fessional Canadian nationalists of the 
1930’s — arose to extol the suffi- 
ciency and normality of our North 
Americanism." More important, 
Canada's foreign policy began to 
shift its center of gravity from the 
Old World to the New. 

In any corner of the provinces 
nowadays one can hear conversa- 
tions on what is called “Canadian 
identity." At least a dozen books 
and a score of essays have been pub- 
lished on the subject in Canada. 
Canadian culture is one category, 
however, and Canadian arts and 
letters another. And when all is 
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said, Canadian literature has prob- 
ably played only a minor role in 
North America. With the exception 
of French-Canadian writing, it prob- 
ably does not merit the attention 
which Edmund Wilson recently gave 
it in O Canada. Northrop Frye in his 
conclusion to the Literary History of 
Canada, published in 1965, remarks 
quite accurately that “there is no 
Canadian writer of whom we can 
say what we say of the world's major 
writers, that their readers grow up 
inside their works without even 
being aware of a circumference." 
In fact, the force of the subtle stories 
of Mavis Gallant lies in the way her 
discontented English-Canadian char- 
acters constantly reject the narrow 
confines and hollow, elitest values of 
their own society. 

But if literature has not been en- 
tirely successful in achieving its goals, 
notable attempts have been made by 
historians, economists, and sociolo- 
gists. A recent book of this kind 1s 
John Porter's The Vertical Mosaic, 
an analysis of the power structure 
of Canadian society. No foreigner 
could read this book without observ- 
ing, as D. W. Brogan did on a trip 
to Canada in 1950, that “there is 
P. « r an outsider . .. a perma- 
nent shock arising from the fact that 
being so alike [Canada] is not identi- 
cal” to the United States. Porter 
shows that Canadian society, differ- 
ing from American, is not a Class- 
less, democratic melting pot. This 
is merely the image which Canadi- 
ans have of their society. In main- 
taining the self-image of the melting 
pot, Canadians perpetuate funda- 
mental deceptions about themselves, 
deceptions which ultimately lend to 
a kind of Canadian paralysis. 
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Nineteenth-century society 


Until radio began in 1923, Canada 
had only limited forms of media in 
the country: church, school, and 
local newspapers. It was in many 
ways a nineteenth-century society, 
yet one that had managed to survive 
the same catastrophic war of 1914— 
1918 which shattered so many Vic- 
torian illusions in Europe. 

Canada emerged very suddenly in 
the last four decades into both po- 
litical independence and the complex 
world of radio, then television, the 
computer, and the bomb. It is sig- 
nificant that two Canadians, Harold 
Innis and Marshall McLuhan, were 
among the first to describe this latter 
fundamental change of environment. 
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The present Canadian is basically 
ahistorical in makeup, but sees him- 
self as a composite image of defina- 
ble, historical elements. As long as 
he looks in the rearview mirror, this 


view of himself is an acceptable de- 


ception. But let him confront him- 
self directly and realize that he has 
no historical identity, and he re- 
ceives a profound shock. The African 
member of the Commonwealth, by 
contrast, may actually possess a long 
history of which he is not yet suffi- 
ciently aware because of bad educa- 
tion; and when he finds out about 
it, he may be led, as some have, to 
excesses of nationalism. A Canadian 
faced with a similar situation has to 
admit that historical nonexistence 1s 
the native reality with which he must 
live. 


Playing the Canadian hand 


In realizing this, the Canadian, 
paradoxicaly, may be ahead of 
some other societies, but this does 
not lessen the angst of having to live 
in a world still seen largely in his- 
torical terms. It is in part a result 
of having gone “from colony to 
nation" without having also under- 
gone the fundamental reassessment 
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of identity which accompanied the 
revolution in the United States. 

But this reassessment, this demy- 
thologization, has begun, and as is 
usually the case, political and eco- 
nomic realities are forcing Canadians 
at last to play their hand. Just now 
it is the financial control of Canadian 
businesses by Americans which has 


forced Canadians to reassess the. 


role they wish to play in North 
America. The present debate has 
focused on the purchase of the 
Mercantile Bank of Canada by the 
First National City Bank of New 
York, but this is just the latest and 
most bitter controversy about Ameri- 
¢an capital investment in Canada. 
Americans are said to control over 
60 percent of Canada’s productive 
capacity. ‘They continue to buy 
Canadian industries and businesses 
at what appears to be a steadily in- 
creasing rate. A list of the firms 
which have recently sold out to 
American interests may be found in 
A Choice for Canada, the latest volume 
by Walter Gordon, the proponent 
of economic nationalism. Mr. Gor- 
don, a former Liberal Finance Minis- 
ter, has recently been invited back 
into the cabinet to make a thorough 
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HERITAGE CLUB than right now. If you delight 
in books of great beauty and enduring literary value—at 
astonisbingly low cost—we urge you to act at once. For 
the first time, THE HERITAGE CLUB will bring out an 
edition of one of the most sought-after books of the past 
thirty-three years: Aristophanes' uproarious comedy, 
= Lysistrata, with brilliantly daring illustrations reproduced 
from Picasso's original etchings and drawings. The trans- 
lation and introduction are by Gilbert Seldes. 
Scarce copies of the original edition, when obtainable, 
now fetch hundreds of dollars in the rare-book market! 
By enrolling now, you are assured that a copy of the 
Heritage Lysistrata will be reserved in your name, and at 
the same time you may take your pick of any one of the 
five superb 3-volume Sets shown below for only $4.95. 
" As a member of THE HERITAGE CLUB, you will 
receive each month one of the world's most beautiful 
books for only $4.95 each! Every volume is a classic, illus- 
trated by a gifted artist, designed by a leading typographer, 
printed on fine, permanent paper, handsomely bound 
and slipcased. In addition to the Lysistrata, your mem- 
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THE CHERRY ORCHARD and THREE SISTERS by Chekhov 
in the Garnett translation, with an introduction by Sir 
John Gielgud and illustrations by Lajos Szalay. 

THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS, translated and annotated 
by Dr. P. E. Matheson, with paintings by Hans Erni. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT by 


Mark Twain with an introduction by Carl Van Doren and 
illustrated with drawings by Honoré Guilbeau. 

DOCTOR FAUSTUS, TAMBURLAINE and EDWARD II by Chris- 
topher Marlowe, edited by Havelock Ellis and illustrated 
with line engravings by Decaris. 

EMMA by Jane Austen, with an introduction by Stella 
Gibbons and colored drawings by Fritz Kredel. 

THE GAMBLER and NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND by Dos- 
toevsky in the Garnett translation, introduced by George 
Steiner, with pin-screenillustrationsby Alexandre Alexeieff. 
THE HERITAGE BOOK OF BALLADS, edited by MacEdward 
Leach, with colored wood-cuts by Fritz Kredel. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA by 
Prescott, edited by C. Harvey Gardiner and illustrated 
with color drawings by Lima de Freitas. 

OMOO by Melville, with an introduction by Van Wyck 
Brooks and wood-engravings by Reynolds Stone. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY by Henry James, introduced by 
R. W. Stallman, with drawings by Colleen Browning. 
TWICE-TOLD TALES by Hawthorne, with an introduction 
by Wallace Stegner and line drawings by Valenti Angelo. 


MEMBERS who wish to substitute other titles may choose 
from over forty books-in-print listed in the Club's Pro- 
spectus. Among these are such varied books as WALDEN, 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, and RESURRECTION. 

Print orders are limited. Act now if you wish to reserve 
Picasso's Lysistrata and obtain one of the 3-volume Sets 
for only $4.95. Mail the coupon today; you will promptly 
receive your first shipment of beautiful books. 
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study of American control of Ca- 
nadian enterprises. Mr. Gordon’s 
thinking is not isolated, and he has 
said something important to Ca- 
nadians, even if he has not told the 
whole story. 


Who controls whom? 


A more moderate position, as well 
as some more positive measures, is- 
sued from the Liberal Party’s na- 
tional meeting in Ottawa in October 
of last year. This was the first 
major policy convention of the Lib- 
erals since the war. Held in the 
dignified salons of the Château Lau- 
rier on the eve of the centenary of the 
confederation, the convention could 
not help attracting national atten- 
tion. The delegates themselves rep- 
resented virtually every Canadian 
type; it was the first time many of 
them had been together under one 
roof. It was rather unsophisticated, 
nationalistic in flavor, and openly 
democratic. 

Perhaps the key event of the con- 
vention was the battle between 
Walter Gordon and the present 
Finance Minister, Mitchell Sharp. 
A private feud between the two 
rages on, but at the convention it 
ended in a compromise draw, in 
which Gordon yielded in his bid for 
power while Sharp revised his views 
on American investment. Sharp 
told the convention that he wished 
to remain both Canadian and Lib- 
eral; he said he found no contradic- 
tion in Canada’s wish for inde- 
pendence as a nation and a positive, 
outward-looking policy in inter- 
national finance. 

If a remedy was to be prescribed, 
Sharp said, it had to be positive, not 
restrictive. He suggested a Canadian 
Development Corporation for chan- 
neling foreign capital into places 
where it was needed. He warned 
that Canada’s actual need for foreign 
capital was bound to increase, ow- 
ing in large part to the dramatic 
failure of Canadians to seize the 
initiative themselves. 

Gordon replied that foreign con- 
trol was not a partisan, regional, 
or personal issue, but a national 
one. ‘“‘Specific proposals" in a na- 
tionalist direction were needed, he 
said, even at the risk of lowering the 
standard of living a bit. 

One of these proposals, in fact, 
came just a few months later in the 
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Canada Bank Act, passed by Parlia- 
ment last spring. The First Na- 
tional City Bank is now asked to 
sell Mercantile because the parent 
company is violating this new Cana- 
dian statute. A bank spokesman 


complained in his testimony in 
Ottawa that the bank law was 
“discriminatory.” Doubtless it is. 


But doubtless Canadians, like Euro- 
peans, resent the fact that major 
decisions affecting national corpora- 
tions are being made in New York. 
In contrast to Europe, Canada holds 
a strong bargaining tool in its nat- 
ural resources; it will therefore bene- 
fit both countries if a trade balance 
is restored. In a speech last spring, 
Maurice Sauvé, Minister of Forestry 
and Rural Development, presented 
the Canadian position in fair terms: 

“Our perspective of foreign in- 
vestment should not be one of fear, 
concern and nationalism for na- 
tionalism’s sake. Our approach 
should be positive and should be 
based on our assessment of the 
overall needs of the Canadian econ- 
omy. In our acute sensitivity to the 
imagined effects of foreign owner- 
ship on the performance of our 
economy I believe we have allowed 
ourselves to be distracted from more 
important problems facing us. Our 
objective should be to develop the 
full economic and social potential 
of our nation. What should concern 
us is whether foreign investment 
and Canadian investment are being 
effectively used to reach this ob- 
jective.” 

But even intelligent nationalism 
cannot help being confused with the 
uglier brand of chauvinism which is 
a colonial holdover; to most Cana- 
dians who know no economics, all 
the rhetoric of flag-waving sounds 
the same. Many Canadians still 
think that the assumptions on which 
their society was founded in Upper 
Canada — the rejection of the 
United States because of its dis- 
loyalty to the crown — give Can- 
ada an innate and inviolable super- 
iority over its southern neighbor, 
especially in matters of patriotism, 
education, and culture. 


Colonial elite 


Canada also possesses a colonial 
elite, whose spiritual loyalty to the 
crown is, to say the least, a mixed 
blessing. John Porter’s study showed 
that of the 760 men who make up 
Canada’s economic ruling class, 
most come from the English-Cana- 
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dian group. The novelist Brian 
Moore, a sometime resident of 
Canada, painted a satirical portrait 
of just such a Canadian: 

"There is no such person as 
Stewart Henderson McMaster, yet 
he is easily invented. Almost cer- 
tainly his name will have a Scottish 
ring. He is English on his mother's 
side, and his wife, the grand- 
daughter of an Anglican bishop, is 
also of English descent. He is a 
director of two or more of Canada's 
dominant business corporations, a 
university governor, an executive 
member of the Canadian Manufac- 
turer's Association and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. He sits on 
the board of more than a dozen 
charitable institutions. . . Stu 
McMaster does not consider himself 
British. He is Canadian. Of course 
his people came from the British 
Isles. They weren't ‘foreigners.’ He 
believes that other nationalities, ex- 
cept the French, are not really 
Canadians. Last time he was in 
London, he and his wife were pre- 
sented to the Queen at her annual 
garden party. It was a great mo- 
ment. The British way of lite made 
Canada what it is today, and Stu 
McMaster thinks that no one should 
ever forget that point. . He is 
not anti-American, mind you. Far 
from it. Some of his friends went to 
college in the States and he knows 
a number of Americans in his 
business. Still, they are not quite 
his dish. Always pouring money into 
research and complaining about 
delivery dates and costs that run 
over estimates. They simply don't 
understand the way things are done 


up here." 
An amusing caricature, but do 
people such as Stu McMaster 


really have a stranglehold on Cana- 
dian culture? Their image has to 
some extent been invented, partly 
by themselves for self-preservation, 
partly by their enemies out of 
hatred. They have, it is true, in- 
flicted severe psychological damage 
on Canada, but their contributions 
comprise some of the most charac- 
teristically Canadian institutions, 
like a belief in education, an ideal 
of public service over private, and 
a sense of justice founded upon 
constitutional democracy. Many of 
the members of this class have made 
a forceful break with previous gen- 
erations to enter neglected profes- 
sions, like university teaching. In 
an age in which Canada's talent is 
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Life undoubtedly originated in the sea: 
And, as population increases, it will be- 
come increasingly important in sustain- 
ing human life. The oceans exchange 
energy with the air above in many subtle 
and interesting ways. As we learn more 
about them, we should be able to har- 
ness their vast potential for our own uses. 


The expanding population of the world 
is expending the non-renewable re- 
sources of the land at an ever-increasing 
rate. The biological and chemical re- 
sources of the ocean, on the other hand, 
renew themselves naturally. It is the 
management of these potential resources 
that is the challenge of the young science 
of oceanography. Already oceanography 
is on the verge of solving at least some 
of the more immediate problems facing 
mankind. 


Perhaps the first real breakthrough will 
He tying oceanography and meteorol- 
ogy together in such a way as to provide 
z useful world-wide weather forecasts. 
Large electronic computers and modern 
| communication systems make such a 
mating possible. To what benefit? Al- 
most every form of human activity, par- 
ticularly ágriculture, would profit 
through better and longer range weather 
predictions. 


The next logical step would be actually 


| to manipulate the oceans so as to 
"make" weather. Hopefully we could 





even distribute rainfall more evenly or 
more abundantly on the land. This step 
alone would relieve the present food 
shortage in many parts of the world and 
permit farming over vast land areas now 
hardly used. 


‘The biological management of the 
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The Ocean Depths: Solution to 
“ | Many of Man's Problems 


by C. O'D. ISELIN 


Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 


oceans themselves so as to produce the 
maximum sustained yield of food pre- 
sents a more formidable problem, both 
politically and scientifically. But it is a 
problem, | believe, that can be solved. 


The total yield of the ocean fisheries has 
been increasing very rapidly, doubling 
about every ten years. This trend can be 
expected to continue. Nevertheless, the 
potential biological yield is very much 
greater. Traditionally man has taken 
only a small percent of his diet from the 
sea. There are a number of reasons for 
this— simply, in some cases, because 
people don't like fish— but perhaps the 
most important is that fish are not easily 
or cheaply preserved. Chemical engi- 
neering has advanced to the point where 
this no longer need be an obstacle. 


Strangely, the efficient management of 
the natural biological productivity of the 
sea is more of a political and social 
problem than a scientific one. There is 
the distinct possibility of the marine 
equivalent of agriculture. Yet until now, 
except for some specialized cases of 
shellfish production, we almost com- 
pletely lack practical experience in this 
field. Especially we lack the equivalent 
of cheap fencing on land. Even now, 
however, there has been some experi- 
mentation with acoustical fences, and 
Maine sardine fishermen are using 
"bubble" fences— simple pipe with 
holes through which compressed air is 
forced. Fish are not inclined to pass 
these bubble fences. Not until such 
fencing is in universal use will fisher- 
men become farmers. 


Politically the barriers to aquaculture 
are even more formidable. The tradi- 


tional lack of ownership of existing or 
potential resources of the salt water en- 
vironment impedes practical experimen- 
tation. The concept of freedom of the 
seas, which developed gradually be- 
cause the waters were considered al- 
most worthless except for transportation 
and naval warfare, is diametrically op- 
posed to their wise utilization. Even 
pilot plant operations are not practical 
under current law or local customs. 


Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that for the most part scientists 
interested in the oceans have had to lim- 
it their efforts to understanding the ma- 
rine environment rather than turning it 
to our use. While it cannot be claimed 
that this has yet been fully achieved, a 
vast store of mostly unused knowledge 
has been accumulated. 


Very recently agreement has been 
reached as to the ownership of the sub- 
bottom resources of the North Sea; sim- 
ilar explorations by commercial com- 
panies are beginning in other areas, and 
there is every hope that similar agree- 
ments will be reached. These particular 
resources, oil and gas, are not renew- 
able. The real challenge for the future is 
to solve the political as well as scientific 
problems and tap the many marine re- 
sources that cannot be destroyed by 
man. Solving these problems could well 
be a key to survival for millions. 
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easily lured elsewhere, the English 
Canadians also provide a bastion 
of loyalty. 

Yet few of Canada's richest fam- 
ilies, almost exclusively of this group, 
have followed the example of the 
Masseys and done for Canadian 
cultural and political life what the 
Mellons, the Rockefellers, and the 
Kennedys have done in America. 
Too often the rich English Canadians 
follow the simpler pattern of ab- 
dication, leaving their assets in the 
country to earn dividends while 
they become absentee landlords. 

Too often, as well, the English 
Canadian will be found to be wrong- 
headed in his approach to the United 
States. He will complacently main- 
tain that Canadian culture is su- 
perior to the American culture he 
rejects, while the latter is in fact 
captivating him. He may even go 
on to maintain that he can, if he 
wishes, participate in American cul- 
ture at the same time. This too is 
erroneous, since Canadians do not, 
as a rule, become more than super- 
ficially absorbed in the American 
way of life or its ideals. So the 
anglophilic Canadian's appraisal of 
America is doubly inaccurate: he 
thinks he is participating in a cul- 
ture in which he is not, while he 
rejects that very culture as being 
inferior to his own. 


“Middle diplomacy" 


Canada's Department of External 
Affairs was founded in 1909 by 
Prime Minister Wilfrid Laurier, who 
established embassies in Washing- 
ton, Paris, and Tokyo. Like other 
Canadian institutions, it did not 
emerge from dependence on Great 
Britain until the thirties. ‘Thereafter, 
Canadian foreign policy was vir- 
tually inseparable from that of the 
United States, except for the viru- 
lent anti-English, and later, pro- 
Vichy sentiment among French Ca- 
nadians. Only after World War II, 
when the myth of an impregnable 
North America disappeared along 
with the myth, short-lived, of the 
infallible diplomatic wisdom of the 
United States, did Canada's foreign 
policy appear to diverge from that 
of its southern neighbor. 

Of course, Canada is not a “‘neu- 
tral” country, nor does it wish to be; 
it is North American, pro-Western, 
and dependent on U.S. arms and 
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protection. However, as a “middle” 
power, Canada has a certain mo- 
bility and disinterestedness in inter- 
national affairs. Canada’s steady, 
unrevolutionary growth has, through- 
out its history, tested and re- 
tested its diplomatic sagesse, both 
within its loosely united provinces 
and in the world at large. Canada 
has gradually built a superb diplo- 
matic service, unquestionably the 
most distinguished branch of Cana- 
dian government. Unlike other na- 
tions, it has almost consistently re- 
served key diplomatic posts for 
career officers, and pays diplomats 
salaries among the highest in the 
world. If Canadian diplomats are 
united on any single theme, it is the 
subordination of certain national 
interests in the pursuit of interna- 
tional cooperation and peace. 

The Canadian record in the 
United Nations bears eloquent wit- 
ness to this creed. Canadians have 
occupied a position of trust on al- 
most every peacekeeping operation 
since the UN was founded. The 
independence of Canadian foreign 
policy has also revealed itself on 
important issues, like the admission 
of China and the war in Vietnam. 
The Canadian government tried to 
reach a compromise in the “two 
Chinas" deadlock of the last session 
of the General Assembly. 

The Canadian position on Viet- 
nam is similarly unideological. Rec- 
ognizing that violations of the Ge- 
neva Agreement have taken place 
on both sides, Canada merely wishes 
to replace guns with diplomacy be- 
fore the war is escalated to mon- 
strous proportions. A Canadian 
diplomat, Chester Ronning, has 
made numerous trips to Hanoi in 
search of peace; and Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson has continually of- 
fered his services as a negotiator. 

Canadian internationalism, more- 
over, is not limited to North America 
or to the United Nations. It was Mr. 
Pearson’s leadership at the last 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London which really 
saved the confederation from de- 
stroying itself through racial tensions. 


Expo and exposure 


The best in Canada’s aspirations 
for a new role in North American 
culture is represented by Expo 67. 
The international exposition, which 
will run until October on two islands 
in the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
is the first attempt Canadians have 
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made to show their land to the 
world. It has every chance of being 
a success. Typically, it is Montreal 
rather than Toronto which has 
taken the initiative, for during 
the past decade Montreal has be- 
come a truly cosmopolitan city. 
Canadians and Americans who 
visit Expo will have a great deal to 
think about on this anniversary of 
confederation. For the Canadian, 
perhaps Expo will mark the start 
of fulfillment of the long-abdicated 
role in the culture of the continent 
it is his destiny to share with the 
Americans. The danger for the 
American is that he will merely dis- 
miss the Canadian as being un- 
worthy of notice. Canadians will 
encounter another danger. After 
Expo is finished, they may relapse 
into isolation and  provincialism. 
But if they do this, the new, high- 
speed laws of the electronic age will 
not easily allow them another chance 
at asserting themselves and ridding 
themselves of the ghosts which have 
been haunting them and hampering 
their role in North America. 
— Brian Stock 











In the pre-dawn hours of April 21, 
American-made Patton tanks rum- 
bled through the darkened streets 
of Athens as a small group of con- 
servative Greek army officers seized 
power in King Constantine's name, 
but without his approval, and over- 
threw democracy in the land which 
coined the word. 

Similar scenes took place simul- 
taneously elsewhere in Greece from 
Thrace to Corfu. It is a comment 
on both the disillusionment with 
which many Greeks viewed their 
political leaders and the efficiency of 
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the military planning that only two 
deaths resulted. Only in the Hat- 
field-McCoy country of Crete, its 
rocky mountains carpeted with the 
first wild flowers of spring, was there 
more than minor scuffling. Elec- 
tions, from which antimonarchist 
leftist forces were expected to emerge 
in a dominant political position, had 
been scheduled for May 28. The 
coup ruled them out. 


The King and the rebels 


Although twenty-six-year-old King 
Constantine's initial reaction to the 
coup seems to have been one of 
anger (he managed to notify some 
naval and air force units of his 
disapproval before the telephone 
lines to Tatoi Palace, sixteen miles 
from Athens, went dead), he quickly 
decided to go along with the plotters 
rather than risk a second civil war 
within twenty years. 

While the young monarch’s deci- 
sion may have been influenced by 
the knowledge that the rebels 
planned to go ahead with him or 
without him, the King felt that he 
must act in the hope that he could 
use his influence to moderate the 
policies of the new military regime 
and speed Greece's return to repre- 
sentative government. (He told 
American Ambassador Phillips Tal- 
bot he had considered exile, abdica- 
tion, and resistance but decided he 
could best serve his people by re- 
maining on the throne.) 

That this was not an entirely vain 
hope was demonstrated within hours 
of the coup when the King obtained 
the appointment as Prime Minis- 
ter of Constantine Kollias, the sixty- 
six-year-old Crown Prosecutor of 
the Supreme Court. The rebels’ 
choice had been a military man, 
Lieutenant General Gregory Span- 
didakis, fifty-seven, who was made 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense. The King was ulti- 
mately able to procure appointment 
of a cabinet which was two-thirds 
civilian, with the additional under- 
standing that no more military men 
would be brought into the govern- 
ment. But real power is held for 
the moment by the three officers who 
began planning the coup two years 
ago and triggered its execution. 

They are Brigadier General Stylia- 
nos Patakos (Minister of the 
Interior), Colonel George George 
Papadopoulos (Minister to the Prime 
Minister), and Colonel Nikolaos 
Makarezos (Minister of Economic 


Coordination). Patakos, the best 
known and eldest (fifty-three) of the 
plotters, provided the muscle for the 
take-over in the form of tanks from 
the armored training school which 
he commanded at Goudi in subur- 
ban Athens. 

But the brain behind the regime 
was taken to be that of Papado- 
poulos, a squat forty-eight-year-old 
artillery officer with extensive intel- 
ligence experience. Papadopoulos, 
who sports a neat but graying mus- 
tache and speaks in a parade-ground 
voice, graduated first in his class at 
Military Cadet School (Greece’s 
West Point) in 1940 and served 
during World War II with right- 
wing General George Grivas’ re- 
sistance organization. Between 1959 
and 1964, he held top posts within 
K.Y.P., the Greek Central Intel- 
ligence Service. 

Less is known about Makarezos. 
He is the same age as Papadopoulos, 
graduated in the same class at 
Military Cadet School, and also is an 
artillery officer. His credentials for 
running Greece’s complex and shaky 
economy are, at best, vague. 


Spartans in Athens 


All three officers are of middle- 
class background, violently anti- 
Communist, and pragmatically mon- 
archist in the sense that they feel 
that the throne can be useful in 
uniting Greece and achieving their 
objectives. While it would be wrong 
to define them, as do some publica- 
tions, as clerico-fascists —if only 
because their movement appears to 
lack ideological content and the 
backing of any such civilian group — 
it is clear that the plotters have 
small respect for parliamentary gov- 
ernment as practiced in Greece and 
look to the Greek Orthodox Church 
for support. One of their first moves 
was to arrange for the appointment 
of a new Archbishop of Athens and 
Primate of Greece. While reform of 
the somewhat backward Greek 
church is their goal, the purpose 
behind it is thought to be conserva- 
tive: to place the church alongside 
the monarchy and the army as a 
central institutional force in Greek 
society. 

The Spartan, puritanical cast of 
the junta's thinking was revealed in 
their initial ban on miniskirts and 
beatnik haircuts while making at- 
tendance at Mass mandatory for 
schoolchildren. 

It is clear that the triumvirate 


acted at least partially out of resent- 
ment and fear generated by civilian 
meddling in the military establish- 
ment, a situation which grew out 
of the Aspida (“Shield”) affair. 

Aspida, according to a 475-page 
indictment published last year at the 
trial of twenty-eight of its members 
(fifteen were convicted), was an 
organization of leftist Greek military 
officers which intended to overthrow 
King Constantine and establish a 
nonaligned, Nasserite republic out- 
side NATO. A less conspiratorial 
view is that Aspida was nothing 
more than a group of liberal army 
officers who, because of their politi- 
cal beliefs, lacked influence within 
the conservative Greek military es- 
tablishment, and united to help one 
another. 


Leftists or liberals? 


Whatever the facts, the then 
Prime Minister, seventy-nine-year- 
old George Papandreou, and his 
Harvard-educated son, Andreas, for- 
ty-eight, are accused of favoring 
Aspida officers. The Papandreous, 
whose slightly left wing Center 
Union Party (in reality a coalition 
of splinter parties with a tendency 
to fragment under pressure) swept 
to power in Greece's free elections of 
1964, were no friends of the con- 
servative military establishment, if 
only because they felt threatened 
by it. Andreas, who headed the 
economics department at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
once was an American citizen (as 
his wife, Margaret, and their chil- 
dren still are), hoped to become his 
father's political heir. Because of 
his American ties, he feit the double 
necessity of talking in a somewhat 
anti-American, anti-NATO style, 
in quest of both nationalist and 
leftist support. But it is certain that 
Andreas Papandreou is no Com- 
munist. He hoped, like other politi- 
cians in other lands, to use extreme 
leftist support to gain power, with 
the thought that he could jettison 
his more dangerous followers at some 
future time. 

But to succeed in such tactics, the 
Papandreous — both of whom were 
arrested when the junta seized power 
in April — had to try to ensure 


against a right-wing army coup. 


Hence the involvement of Andreas 
with Aspida, the retirement and 
transfer of conservative officers, and 
the resignation in 1965 of the elder 
Papandreou when King Constantine 
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Greece 





refused to allow him to assume the 
portfolio of Minister of Defense as 
well as the premiership. 

What followed was a succession of 
center Prime Ministers, and a stale- 
mate between the Papandreous and 
their allies to the left, and the King, 
representing the establishment, to 
the right. The roots of disaffection 
which produced April’s coup go 
far deeper, however, than the dismal 
spectacle of Prime Ministers unable 
to maintain power, the political 
bickering, the governmental ineffi- 
ciency and corruption in places high 
and low which have marred public 


. life beneath the Acropolis during the 


past two years. 


They go back to 
the civil war of 1946-1949, touch the 
nature of monarchy, and involve 
the psyche of a turbulent people 
who lived for 400 years under Otto- 
man rule and share the dual and 
often incompatible religious heri- 
tages of Rome and Byzantium, com- 
bined with a half-forgotten vision 
of the grandeur of classical Greece. 

Since the ‘‘donation” of that 
earlier Constantine, Greek ties with 
the Middle East have been as strong 
as they have been with Western 


. Europe. The hated Turkish yoke, 
which Greece threw off less than 


| - 150 years ago, reinforced the coun- 
. try's educational and social back- 
=- wardness while according its bearded 
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Orthodox priests a degree of patri- 
archal political authority unknown 
in the Western world. The Attic 
experience with democracy since 
then has been both intermittent 


(punctuated by military dictator- 
ships led by generals such as Plas- 
tiras and Metaxas) and less than 
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fruitful. The Nazi c 
military rule during the bitter civil 
war which followed did little to 
strengthen Greek democratic insti- 
tutions. 

Of these institutions, the mon- 
archy has been alternately a unifying 
force and a source of deep division 
among Greeks. The dynasty dates 
from 1863 (with a republican inter- 
regnum from 1924 to 1935) and is 
Nordic in origin. The first king 
was a Dane, as is the present queen. 
Although some say an alien dy- 
nasty is essential for Greece if only 
because no Greek could agree to 
bow before another, the attitude of 
the Hellenes toward their monarch 
at best has been ambivalent. It is 
worth noting that exactly fifty-six 
years ago, George Papandreou was 
sentenced to eighteen months in jail 
for demanding the abdication of 
King Constantine's grandfather. 

Constantines  monocled uncle, 
King George II, had been sent pack- 
ing once by his subjects (and later 
invited back), before the invading 
Germans forced him into exile in 
1941. King Paul, Constantine’s 
father, was a genuinely popular 
monarch without whose leadership 
(fortified by American aid dis- 
patched by President Truman when 
Britain could no longer bear the 
burden) the civil war against Ciom- 
munist-led guerrillas might not have 
been won. Despite this, or perhaps 
because of it, antiroyalist sentiment 
focused (as it still does) on Con- 
stantine's handsome mother, the 
German-born Queen  Frederika, 
fifty, a granddaughter of Kaiser 
Wilhelm IPs. Constantine came to 
the throne in 1964 at the age of 
twenty-three and almost immediate- 
ly became involved in squabbles with 
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the Papandreous, in part provoked 
by their antimonarchist rhetoric. 

The youthful King Constantine is 
darkly handsome and married to a 
beautiful woman. He is an Olympic 
gold medal yachtsman (Greece’s 
first in sixty years) and a black-belt 
karate expert. He is fluent in English 
and German and wears his clothes 
like an Esquire male model. But the 
image of Constantine as a royal 
playboy dependent upon his mother 
for political advice was shown during 
April's events to be far from correct. 

The young King played coolly 
such cards as he held by getting word 
to foreign newsmen that he was not 
behind the coup. In a Delphic 
statement to his new cabinet six 
days after the coup, Constantine 
gave a very small hello, indeed, to 
the revolutionary regime when he 
said it was his “fervent wish" that 
his troubled country revert to par- 
liamentary government as soon as 
possible. When he added that it was 
his hope that “a state of justice, a 
true and healthy democracy, will be 
speedily organized," he at least 
implied that the present regime is 
an aberration. 


The coup's critics 


The coup has cast a pall on 
Greece's relations with both the 
United States and Western Europe. 
Although Pravda and other Com- 
munist publications were quick to 
brand the take-over as CIA-backed, 
there is no evidence to indicate that 
this is so. After a few days of uncer- 
tain groping, during which Ambas- 
sador Talbot attempted to ascertain 
whether centers of resistance to the 
coup had sprung up or were likely 
to appear, the United States, which 
provides Greece with about $80 
million annually in military aid, 
went on a business-as-usual basis 
with the revolutionary regime. 
Whether it was wishful thinking at 
that point or not, Washington's 
policy is clearly to attempt to rein- 
force the position of the King as a 
possible counterweight to the mili- 
tary junta, and to use such leverage 
as it possesses to encourage an early 
return to democratic government. 

The events of April also have 
complicated Greece's relations with 
two international organizations, 
NATO and the European Common 
Market (Greece is an associate 
member of the latter). In May, 
Denmark, the homeland of the 
Greek queen and the nation most 
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the Greek royal house, went on 
record as deploring the course of 
events in Athens, particularly the 
arrest and detention of more than 
5000 Greeks regarded by the new 
regime as dangerous leftists. Greece 
is particularly vulnerable to world 
opinion, not only psychologically but 
financially. Invisible earnings from 
Greeks working in foreign countries 
or at sea, remittances from persons of 
Greek extraction (of which there are 
more than one million in the United 
States alone), and tourist income 
(49 percent of which is American) 
rose 15 percent last year to a rec- 
ord $646 million. Should revul- 
sion with the present regime signifi- 
cantly reduce this inflow, Greece’s 
mini-economy would be dealt a 
severe blow. 

Much depends now on uncertain 
international factors and on how 
the revolutionary regime acquits 
itself. ‘The Greek social and econom- 
ic structures are not highly devel- 
oped, and neither the liberal Center 
Union nor the right-wing radicals 
demonstrated during their years in 
office a capacity to modernize the 
country effectively. 

The real danger is that the coun- 
try may yet erupt into civil war, 
provoked as much from within the 
military establishment as from the 
stunned and disorganized leftist 
forces, either democratic or Com- 
munist. Patakos, Papadopoulos, and 
Makarezos all went over the heads 
of their seniors and duped their 
fellow officers when they staged a 
royalist coup on their own initiative. 
Whether the older generals, such 
as Spandidakis and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Efstratios Ziotakis, the Under- 
secretary of Defense, who before 
the coup commanded the vital Sal- 
onika corps, will be able to reassert 
control over their junior officers 
remains to be seen. 

In such a situation, however, real 
power often lies with unit com- 
manders rather than with generals, 
and as such, the relationship be- 
tween the triumvirate and other 
majors and colonels is likely to be 
crucial. The day before the coup, 
the original trio formed nine other 
officers into a special executive com- 
mittee, to which another twenty 
officers adhered only hours before 
the army marched. Approximately 
three hundred other officers par- 
ticipated directly in “‘Prometheus,”’ 
the NATO-formulated general staff 


contin gene? Bh under which power 
was seized. But it is almost certain 
that many of these officers thought 
they were acting under the orders 
of their commanding generals and 
with the approval of the royal house. 

By the time these secondary offi- 
cers realized that on the basis of 
Constantine's silence he was not 
privy to the plot, it was too late. 
But nobody likes to be duped, par- 
ticularly when his neck may be at 
stake, and the triumvirate may have 
some explaining to do in military 
circles in months to come. 


No blueprint for calm 


If he could do so without risk of 
a war, Constantine might well be 
tempted to cement his dynasty's 
position in the eyes of the people by 
leading a loyalist counterrevolution 
which would return democratic gov- 
ernment to Greece. But as the young 
King and most Greeks realize, a 
nation which shares frontiers with 
three Communist nations providing 
haven for 90,000 Greek Marxists, 
many of whom are of military age, 
must think twice before risking 
internal fighting. 

What is certain is that the in- 
dividualistic, argumentative, fiercely 
independent Greeks ultimately will 
not be content to remain politically 
mute. ‘The revolutionary regime, 
which might well decide it can get 
along without the King if he proves 
uncooperative, has an Augean task 
cut out for it in its determination to 
clean up Greek public life. 

But it is likely to discover, as other 
officers have, sometimes to their 
sorrow, that it is far easier to seize 
power unconstitutionally than it is 
to return a nation to normal political 
life. While NATO provided the 
blueprint for “Prometheus,” it has 
no contingency plan designed to 
make it possible for a junta to yield 
power peacefully. The drama of 
Greece is far from over. 

— Smith Hempstone 
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Germany 1967 

Sin: Sadly enough, George P. Elliott 
in your May issue (“Germany 
19677) seemed to be the only 
American looking at Germany who 
saw or felt the alarming implications 
in the similarities of the German and 
American temperaments. 

Count Ciano, an Italian, in the 
thirties over Spain poetically com- 
pared his bomb bursts to beautiful 
roses. In 1967 an American com- 
mander in Vietnam observed that 
it was a “‘beautiful day for a shoot 
out.” 

To believe that the Germans were 
more mad or criminal than others 
in a mad, power-hungry world is to 
miss what may well be the last great 
lesson of human history. 


CLYDE MARTIN 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


Sin: The German race is not one to 
be long confined and restrained. 
Though the generation and the 
idealism of the 1930s have been 
exterminated, Germany is beginning 
to look toward the present genera- 
tion for its fulfillment. Hopefully 
Western Europe and the United 
States will aid them by regarding 
them not as the *supressed" but as 
equal and ambitious contemporaries. 


KENNETH GUIMOND 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Str: I believe with Midge Decter 
that “for so much murder and so 
much torture there had to have been 
a great lust for hatred.” 


Lourse DARCY 
Biddeford, Me. 


Sır: In the article on Germany in 
your May issue one author wonders 
what Germans born since 1937 will 
do in the future. 

If you continually preach hatred 
toward a group and try to make 
them the criminals of the world, they 
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will sooner or later react. For 
better than twenty years the youth 
of Germany have been conditioned 
to the idea that they are criminals. 
Does it not follow that someday 
they must react to this idea much 
the same as Negroes are reacting 
now to their years of degradation? 
Why must you try to make me feel 
guilty for something I did not do? 
(I was six in April, 1945.) 
GEORGE BRESSIM 
Williamsport, Penn. 


Sir: In his closing sentence, Irving 
Kristol expresses the strong feeling 
that an opportunity was lost to rid 
the world of a restrictive national- 
ism, that of the Germans. I think 
he is wrong in assuming that there 
is a political arrangement possible 
on this earth at present that could 
eradicate cohesive biological bonds 
as strong as Germany’s. Learning, 
as opposed to instinct, is the only 
force behind the disenchantment of 
the young Germans. 
S. THOMAS STOCKER II 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: I believe you would have done 
well to have excluded the essays of 
Midge Decter and Stanley Kauff- 
mann. They are haunted by the 
specter of Dachau, perhaps rightly, 
but they wrongly try to haunt others 
with it too. Let the madman die, and 
be concerned about the health and 
happiness of his children! 
MicHAEL G. HRON 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Sir: It is depressing that a magazine 

of the quality of the Atlantic should 

make so much space available to 

such obviously ignorant and biased 
superficialities. 

FRANZISKA P. HOSKEN 

Lexington, Mass. 


More on Catholic bishops 

Sır: The article by Daniel Callahan 
(“America’s Catholic Bishops,” April 
Atlantic) is an excellent commentary 
on the role played by our American 
bishops today. Yet I am bothered by 
his apparent lack of balance. 

I do not feel that the American 
bishops should be picketing or par- 
ticipating in rallies for or against 
the Vietnam war. While the Church 
is obviously concerned with the 
cause of peace, and the Vietnam 
situation is a cause for concern for 
all Americans, the bishops should 
not be the ones to partakein picketing 


or any other demonstrations. This is 

a matter of public concern, but not 

one which would pitch the American 

Catholic hierarchy against the poli- 
cies of the government. 

J. A. OJEDA, JR. 

Austin, Tex. 


Sır: In your article on “America’s 
Catholic Bishops,” Daniel Callahan 
says, ““Though the American people 
are divided on the Vietnamese war, 
not one bishop has opposed it." 

This stands in contrast to the 
broad condemnation of war in our 
day by Pope John XXIII’s encyc- 
lical “Pacem in Terris" and Pope 
Paul's clear words *no more war, 
war never again" in his address 
to the United Nations in October, 
1965. 

I find it hard to believe such 
statements as these from Rome were 
not meant to apply to particular 
wars such as Vietnam. If American 
bishops don't think so, the Catholic 
Church here, and perhaps around 
the globe, has a survival problem on 
its hands. 

Ray SouTHWORTH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


That Dickey poem 


Sir: A friend of mine found the 
poem by James Dickey (May Day 
Sermon," April Atlantic) and gave 
it to me. You restore my faith in 
the courage and dazzlingly good 


boldness which used to be the 
Atlantic s hallmarks. Give us more 
yes again more . . , I doyé it... 


don’t stop O GLORY BE... 
SisTER Eva Mary, CSC 


Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


Str: I’ve been reading and reread- 
ing James Dickey’s *May Day Ser- 
mon." It has great force and depth, 
and keeps knocking me out. Prob- 
ably no one around has the oracular 
tone as authentically possessed as 
Dickey, and though I imagine many 
people have been offended by “May 
Day Sermon,” the open sexuality has 
helped bring Dickey’s best poem out 
of him. 
STEPHEN BERG 
Dept. of English, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Sır: I admired immensely James 
Dickey’s *May Day Sermon,” a 
poem which to my ear and eye has 
the true ring and look of perma- 
nence. When it is read aloud, it 


. General Motors is people 





making better products for people. 


Phyllis Roe helps shorten long trips. With needle and thread. 


Automation or no automation, 
we could never get along with- 
out sewing machines—and girls 
like Phyllis. 

There are too many things at 
stake. Important things. Like 
your riding comfort. 


That’s why Phyllis painstak- 
ingly plies needle and thread to 
car seat upholstery—to make 
certain you'll never have to take 
your lumps riding in a Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile or 
Cadillac car. 


Phyllis Roe, seamstress, Fisher Body plant, Tecumseh, Michigan 





Phyllis Roe’s skilled hands 
are typical of the personal 
touches that go into the making 
of every General Motors car. 
Another reason why they’re a 
better buy. Especially from 
where you sit. 
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achieves its fullest swell and magnif- 
icence — all that wonderful boom- 
ing, thundering rhetoric grows and 
gathers to an overwhelming magni- 
tude. I find it awesome that Dickey 
was able to maintain its sweep and 
pitch and ascent over its full length. 
Only a major poet can do that, and 
even a major poet cannot do it often. 
To my mind, the poem confirms past 
any doubt Dickey’s place among the 
very few true poets of his genera- 
tion. 
SAUL MALOFF 
Books Editor 
Newsweek Magazine 


Sir: This time you have gone too 
far! I vowed that your diabolical 
publication would never be placed 
in my mailbox again. But through 
the good graces of one of our 408 
members, the April issue of the 
Atlantic was sent to me, calling my 
attention to James Dickey’s filth- 
filled eight pages in your magazine. 

This poem, if indeed it may be 
called a poem, is insulting to the 
people of the Baptist denomination. 
Not only this, but it has, through 
Mr. Dickey, taken the prestige of 
Consultant in Poetry to the Li- 
brary of Congress into the gutter. 

The Atlantic has hit an all-time 
low in exposing the open sewer 
which is the usual mind of the 
avant-garde poet. “May Day Ser- 
mon to the Women of Gilmer 
County by a Lady Preacher Leaving 
the Baptist Church" is nothing 
more than the vomitus of an ex- 
tremely sick individual. 

The Atlantic owes an apology to 
the good people of the Baptist 
denomination, as well as to the high 
art of poetry. 


RAvMoND C. SWAIN 
President / Founder 
Poetry Society of New Hampshire 


The ATLANTIC owes no apology and 
makes none for publishing James 
Dickey's superb poem. — THE EDITOR 


Advice and consent 


SIR: John Kenneth Galbraith's com- 
ments on the power wielded by 
large corporations (Market Plan- 
ning and the Role of Government," 
May Atlantic), individually and in 
the aggregate, would have been 
more valuable if he had chosen a 
better example than the introduction 
of the Ford Mustang into the market 
in North America. Surely Ford did 
not thrust this product upon us, but, 
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rather, it arose as a belated response 
by Ford to our great interest in the 
foreign sports car. 

A better example of the power of 
Ford would probably be that we 
must accept the Ford * package" if 
we want a North American sports 
car, the Mustang, with its cocked-up 
rear deck and its relatively poor 
cornering qualities versus com- 
parable European cars. 

R. J. FrrrroN 
West Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


SIR: I wish to comment, as a private 
citizen, on the shocking article 
appearing in the Atlantic in April 
(Washington Report, by Douglas 
Kiker) regarding the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

I have worked for many years 
very Closely with all phases of FBI 
activities. I want you to know that 
there is no doubt in my mind, and 
there could not be any doubt in the 
mind of any other person having my 
experience with the FBI, that it is the 
finest and the most efficient investi- 
gative agency the world has ever 
known. 


MORTON L. SusMAN 
U.S. Attorney 
Houston, Tex. 


Sır: Thank you for the excellent 
article “The Battle of the Scrolls" 
by Chaim Raphael (May Atlantic). 
Since the discovery of the scrolls, 
there has been a tendency to exag- 
gerate the influence of the Essenes 
upon Jesus. Mr. Raphael’s article 
supplies a needed corrective in its 
emphasis on normative Judaism as 
the source of Jesus’ teaching. While 
Jesus undoubtedly was acquainted 
with the sect and what they taught, 
the differences between Jesus and 
the Essenes are enormous. 


HELEN G. JEFFERSON, TH.D. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sır: In the April Record Reviews 
Herbert Kupferberg states, “Birgit 
Nilsson demonstrates anew that she 
is the foremost Wagnerian soprano 
of our times." Miss Nilsson is a fine 
Wagnerian; but why can’t your 
reviewer be realistic and say instead 
that Miss Nilsson has joined the 
ranks of the great Wagnerian sopra- 
nos of our times? To say that she is 
the foremost of our times is as absurd 
as to say that Helen Traubel and 
Kirsten Flagstad never sang Wagner. 


GERALD V. PARENT 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Sir: I would like to comment on a 
few statements made by the Peace 
Corps Volunteer who recently re- 
turned from an assignment in north- 
east Thailand (Letters, February 
Atlantic). 

I take particular exception to her 
alleged knowledge of “military men 
who hated and distrusted the Thais 
because they never got to know 
them." The majority of servicemen 
not only like and trust Thais, but 
actively seek to learn the habits, 
customs, and language of their hosts. 

Let me cite a few examples of 
community relations at my present 
station in northeast Thailand: we 
donate blood to a local hospital, 
money to a local school, and time, 
money, material, and medical sup- 
plies to a nearby village (which 
has, incidentally, nicknamed the 
village after our radio call sign in 
appreciation of our assistance). We 
regularly invite local military and 
civilians to enjoy the hospitality 
of our base, and we receive counter 
invitations from them. Our detach- 
ment is not alone in its concern for 
the Thais; we do no more here than 
is done at every other installation 
by nearly every serviceman stationed 
in an allied country. 

CAPTAIN JAMES F. MCCORMACK 
APO San Francisco, Calif. 


Sır: I can match Hugh Nugent’s 
quintuple hedge (“The Laws of 
Probability and Bureaucratic Style,” 
March Atlantic) in a sixteen-word 
sentence with the following, cap- 
tured years ago from a prime-time 
TV commercial: 

* And you can now get a Chevro- 
let for probably a lot less than you 
might imagine." 

JOHN DEscuTNER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Str: The report on Israel that ap- 
peared in the March issue states 
that President Nasser is providing 
hospitality for ‘‘Faisal’s deposed 
father, ex-King Ibn Saud, and his 
vast entourage of wives, concu- 
bines. . . ."  FaisaPs father, the 
great Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, died in 
1953 after a long and successful reign 
over the kingdom that he founded, 
Saudi Arabia. It is Faisal's brother, 
ex-King Saud (the immediate suc- 
cessor to his father's throne), who 
was formally deposed in November, 
1964, and is now said to be in Cairo. 
J^couEs ROUMANI 

Princeton, .N. J. 
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Contact your travel agent or 





Mexico Information Office, Dept. A-7 
Mexico House, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


I'm a doer! Send me literature on how I can do more in Mexico...do 
more swimming, more shopping, more celebrating, more relaxing, 
more exciting fun and games. Tell me more! 











Name 
Address 
^ -———  —— —  —— —m 52. 


QR Home of the 1968 Olympic Games * Site of the 1970 World Soccer-Football Cup 


Mexican National Tourist Council * Mexican Government Tourist Department 


If your credit card isn't good at 
good restaurants from New York to Glyfada— 
yourre not carrying American Express 


Food for thought: 

The American Express Card gives you a 
worldwide choice of restaurants—with un- 
questioned credit at every one. 

You can charge a meal just as easily in 
the little Greek village of Glyfada as you 
can at New York's famous Four Seasons, 
shown above. 

There is also no apparent end to the 
variety of cuisine you can charge on the 


American Express Credit Card. 

Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, Old 
English, German, Scandinavian, Kosher, 
Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian, Yankee— 
and more. 

It's a very long list. But we've managed 
to get it all in our new pocket Dining & 
Entertainment Directories, You get them 
when you get your American Express Card. 

One of our many free extras. 
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IS THE FCC DEAD? 


By ELIZABETH BRENNER DREW 


"Atlantic 


FOUNDED 1857 





The only obstacle to total domination of radio and television broadcasting in this country by self- 


interested corporale giants or provincial monopolies is the Federal Communications Commission. 


The role.of the FCC in the communications field in general and its failure to influence the broad- 
casting industry in particular are explored in detail by Mrs. Drew, a Washington-based reporter 


who writes frequently for the ATLANTIC, 


pe * 


‘Tee are scattered about Washington a number 
of relics .of the 1930s, including some government 
agencies, They;.stand as antiquated responses to 
the challenges of another era. They go about their 
business with thirty-year-old machinery while the 
space age streaks by them. In some cases this is 
harmless enough. But with new communications 
technology exploding all about, the obsolescence 
of the Federal Communications Commission is 
not to be taken lightly. 

The idea was that an independent federal agency 
would regulate the use.of the publicly owned 
airwaves in the public interest, and assure an 
economic and efficient communications system. Yet 
the FCC botched the development of AM and FM 
radio, of VHF and UHF television, of allocating 
radio channels for other services; and it is now 
spreading confusion in the new field of community 
antenna television. It has been immobilized over 
pay-TV for fourteen years. To this day, there is 
no coherent FCC policy on minimal performance 
standards for broadcasting. 

Disappointing as this record is, it could be lived 
with, as other policy failures are tolerated, if that 
were all there was to it. What worries close ob- 
servers is that this same agency is now confronting 
a new set of developments undreamed of when it 
was established — of nations communicating within 


and between each other via satellites, of commu- 
nication through a laser beam, of computers taking 
over from telephones and wire services, of ingenious 
electronic methods of invading privacy, of satura- 
tion of the electromagnetic spectrum while 
technological breakthroughs await its use, of 
mergers within the industry with unforeseen con- 
sequences. The evidence is that it cannot handle 


"the job. What the consequences will be of per- 
mitting it to continue to try is anybody's guess. 


Newton Minow, who took a turn not long ago as 
chairman of the FCC, described it after his resigna- 
tion as **a quixotic-world of undefined terms, private 
pressures and tools unsuited to the work." 

In regulating broadcasting, for instance, the 
Commission is to “encourage the larger and more 
effective use of radio in the public interest.” What 
the Commission has made of these instructions 
is only one example of how the FCC chronically 
resolves the dilemma of nurturing the private and 
protecting the public interests. Over the years 


.the majority of FCC commissioners have escaped 


the broadcasting conundrum by wrapping them- 
selves in Section 326 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, which proscribes censorship. While it is 
a long way from censoring to requiring minimal 
quality programming, they make the mip with 
no difficulty. 


Copyright © 1967, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116, All rights reserved. 
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The Commission's power over broadcasting 
stems from its responsibility for allocating space in 
the publicly owned electromagnetic spectrum. The 
spectrum is like a mammoth rainbow divided into 
“bands,” or groups of frequencies, which are 
allocated for use by a particular type of radio 
service — the AM and FM bands for radio, VHF 
and UHF bands for television, or other bands for 
private uses. A company seeking to operate a 
radio or television broadcasting station applies to 
the FCC for the use of a particular frequency, or 
channel, during certain hours over a given radius. 
The applicant pays homage to the principles of 
serving the community by providing public affairs 
broadcasts and quality services; and if he is more 


:-. persuasive than fellow applicants for the same 


channel, in exchange for a $75 to $100 fee he is 


' . granted a lucrative broadcast license. 


In 1965 the television broadcasting industry had 
a net income of $447.9 million, nearly triple that 
of ten years ago; the radio broadcasting industry 
had a net income of $81 million, nearly double that 
of 1955. It has been estimated that some T'V sta- 
tions earn over $10 million a year. But the FCC 
has long agreed with the industry that to suggest 
measurable obligations to the public is to interfere 
with “‘free enterprise" and “freedom of speech.” 
Edward R. Murrow once remarked: “I can find 
nothing in the Bill of Rights or the Communica- 
tions Act which says that [networks and stations] 
must increase their net profits each year, lest the 
Republic collapse.” On the other hand, the current 
FCC chairman, Rosel Hyde, typifies the traditional 
FCC stance: “The law forbids me from interfering 
with programming, even if it doesn’t forbid some 
other commissioners.” The argument goes on, 
even though the proponents of minimal standards 
have long since lost. | 

The Commission grants and renews licenses 
to use the airwaves for some five million trans- 
mitters — radio, television, marine, police, fire, 
industrial, transportation, amateur, citizens, and 
common carrier. Each year it processes some 
800,000 license and renewal applications. The 
7000-odd commercial radio and television licenses 
must be renewed every three years. When any sta- 
tion wants to increase its power or move its antenna, 
the FCC must consider the request. While it says 
that it cannot spare the manpower to check on 
whether broadcasters actually perform as promised 
in their license applications, the Commission 
vigilantly tracks down shrimp fishermen who use 
dirty words over their radios. The 1966 annual 
report tells us that it “closed down 40 unlicensed 


broadcast operations, the latter mostly by juve- 


niles,” and investigated “over 500 cases of trouble- 
some radiation from faulty garage door openers.” 
To handle all of this, plus regulating AT&T, a 
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$35 billion industry, and the other common carriers, 
such as ITT and Western Union, plus facing the 
issues raised by new developments in the fast- 
changing communications industry, the Commis- 
sion has a staff of 1500 and a budget of $17 million. 
This is slightly more than one third of the budget 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

There are seven commissioners, more than on 
any other major regulatory agency except the 
Interstate Gommerce Commission, each serving 
seven years. The commissioners are appointed by 
the President, who also designates the chairman, 
and are confirmed by the Senate. 


T Commission’s problems are deeper than the 
personalities of seven men at any given time. 
Partly they are the problems of any bureaucracy 
— of frozen-in personnel, of overproceduralized 
methods, of indecision. Partly they are the prob- 
lems of any commission — of getting a majority 
in sustained agreement on complex issues, of each 
of the commissioners asserting prerogatives and 
independence, of the difficulty.for the staff to pro- 
ceed on any assumption of what the Commission’s 
view is, of staff and commissioners making alliances 
and playing off one against the other. One staff 
member told me how a certain FCC commissioner 
is considered to be inclined to the most recent 
view he has heard, so various staff members vie 
to be the last to phone him before a Commission 
meeting. The turnover in Commission membership 
exacerbates the problem of policy continuity and 
even simple administration of the agency. More 
than one FCC commissioner has complained re- 
cently of the difficulty of securing paper clips. 

Partly, the FCC’s problems are those shared by 
all of the regulatory agencies. John Kenneth 
Galbraith has written that ‘regulatory bodies, 
like the people who comprise them, have a marked 
life cycle. In youth they are vigorous, aggressive, 
evangelistic, and even intolerant. Later they 
mellow, and in old age — after a matter of ten or 
fifteen years — they become, with some exceptions, 
either an arm of the industry they are regulating 
or senile.” Supreme Court Justice: William O. 
Douglas, who once headed the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has suggested that every 
regulatory agency be abolished every ten years. 
Nobody loves them. For instance, the FCC occupies 
two dingy, labyrinthine floors in the Post Office 
Department, with the spillover staff lodged over a 
grocery store on 12th Street. While other agencies 
have limousines, FCG commissioners ride around 
in the mail-delivery station wagon; when all seven 
are being transported, the most junior rides in a 
jump seat facing out the back. 
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Presidents pay fitful attention to the regulatory: 


agencies and have frequently used them. as dump- 
ing grounds for burned-out politicians or difficult 


characters who must be given a job. Presidents. 


Kennedy and Johnson put up admirable but in- 
complete resistance to this tradition, Congress 
insists that they are an “arm of Congress," keeps 
them weak through meager budgets, and fre- 
quently jumps on them when they make a move or 
badgers them for not moving. Early in the Kennedy 
Administration, regulatory agency chairmen met 
informally to share their sorrows; they called their 
group, appropriately, *"I'he Tightrope Club." 

On the whole, however, the more politically 
powerful is the industry to be regulated, the more 
likely are congressmen to frown at regulation, and 
there are few groups more powerful than the 
broadcasters. A broadcaster's friendship can mean 
life or death for a member of Congress; his station 
may treat the congressman’ s every utterance as 
newsworthy, or give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the FCC has been all too prone to 
bend before the real and imagined and anticipated 
pressures from Congress. 


congressmen for the will of Congress. At times it 
retreats further than the opponents require. 

For years, for example, the Commission had a 
vague policy that too many commercials were too 


many, but it never stipulated how many were too 


many. In 1963 it proposed to adopt as a rule the 
limits contained in the National Association of 
Broadcasters’. Code: that commercials should take 
up no.more than eighteen minutes out of an hour of 


radio time, and sixteen minutes out of an hour of 


television time: The FCG would enforce a rule 
to which the broadcasters in a burst of public spirit 
had “voluntarily” subscribed. If the NAB caught 
an offender, he lost his Seal of Good Practice; if 
the FCC caught him, he might be fined $1000 a 
day. Industry codes are a time-honored tactic 
for heading off government regulation; and al- 
though the FCC would not have been expected 
seriously :o enforce the industry's standards, many 
stations did not want it even to entertain the idea 
of regulating commercial time. The House Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce Committee, then 


heavily weighted by congressmen inclined to indus- 
try's viewpoint, held a hearing and issued a report 
condemning the Commission's proposal. Shortly 
thereafter, the FCC formally backed off, but to 
underscore the point, the House voted 317 to 43 
not to permit it to adopt the rule anyway. 

Since the Senate did not act on the House resolu- 
tion, it did not have the force of law. In light of 
the lopsided House vote, it would have been un- 
derstandable for the Commission to drop the com- 
mercial issue.for the time being. But the FCC 


It tends, even more than . 
_ other agencies, to confuse the demands of a few 
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| kept marching backward. The Commission had 


been asking radio stations that were members of 


the NAB code to explain their reasons if they ran - 


more than the code’s limit of eighteen minutes of 


commercials in an hour. Stations that did not 


belong to the code were queried only if they ran 
more than twenty minutes. The NAB complained 
to the FCC that it had established a double stan- 


dard, which was encouraging members to drop 


out of the code. In response, last fall the FCC 
changed its policy and asked all stations if they 


‘planned more time for commercials than per- 
mitted under the NAB code, and if so, why. How- 
ever, Chairman Hyde, according to Broadcasting . 
magazine, quickly reassured broadcasters that the». 
It quoted him as. ` 


FCG would not be inflexible. 
saying the Commission would still “stress the idea 


that responsibility in this matter is more properly ` 


the concern of the licensee." 

Subsequently; Broadcasting reported that “word 
got around that the FCC was accepting explana- 
tions from a good many licensees who reported 


they were exceeding the code’s limitations on. 


commercials. In. desperation, the NAB early this 
year eased the already generous code rules in 
order to be as lenient toward its members as the 
government agency supposedly regulating them. 


There are a number of broadcasting pressure 


groups — the networks, FM broadcasters, ‘“‘Day- 
timers," advertisers, and so on — which form ad 
hoc coalitions, depending on the issues at hand. 
That they do as well as they do is less a testimonial 
to their professionalism than to the fact that there 
is hardly ever anyone on the other side. - Even 
“public-spirited?” newspapers, often owned by sta- 
tion owners as well, may applaud calls for better 
programming, but when an issue such as commer- 
cials arises, they are either silent or pro-industry. 
Each year, the commissioners dutifully attend 
the NAB’s convention in Chicago (except in a 
presidential inaugural year, when the broadcasters 
go to Washington), visiting the hospitality suites 
and learning to understand the industry’s problems. 
Then they return to Washington to regulate it. 
The key .pressure on the Commission, however, 
works more quietly. “It. works subtly, almost 
silently,” says a former commissioner, ‘like the 
water on the stone. If you want to be reappointed, 
you do not want-to earn the enmity of AT&T, a 
network, a multiple-station owner. These are really 
the insidious pressures. We spend too much time 


reading the trade press, and care too much what 


they. Say about us.’ 

Ifa commissioner does not want to stick around 
the agency, likely as not he ends up with the indus- 
try. If one were to include law practices, it is proba- 


ble that 90 percent of the commissioners who leave | 


the FCC take jobs involving the industry. 
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: for the more lucrative pasture on the other side of . 
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Occasionally, as in the late fifties, there are out- 
and-out scandals involving the FCC, but it seldom 
comes to that. The industries that deal regularly 
with the Commission learn to be decorous. In 
more than one sense.. Commissioners’ desks are 
littered with little plastic gewgaws, pieces of cable, 
models of satellites, many of them personally in- 
scribed. One commissioner approvingly explained 
to me that when he lunches at an AT&T head- 
quarters “they never serve páté de foie gras, or 
strawberries out of season." 

Many an FCC staff member also has departed 


the FCC, but as a general rule the staff is not as 
soft on industry as the commissioners are. Some 
of the highest-level staff inevitably reflect the 
commissioners’ views, but as a general-rule it is the 
staff which wants to act, punish, or investigate, 
and the Commission which demurs. 


I HAVE been assured by several longtime observers 
of the FCC that it now enjoys the highest-caliber 
set of commissioners in its history, a claim which 
invites a closer look at the group. (I am told on 
good authority that one of the commissioners was 
to go to the FPC, the Federal Power Commission, 
but ended up on the FCC through a typographical 
error.) Three out of the seven commissioners, in- 
cluding Chairman Hyde, have made a career of 
serving on the .Commission. Robert T. Bartley, 
fifty-eight, a Texas Democrat and nephew of the 
late House Speaker Sam Rayburn, served on the 
staff in the 1930s, later worked for the NAB, and 
then was appointed an FCC commissioner in 1952. 
Bartley opposes the growth of large communica- 
tions companies, but otherwise does not believe in 
an active FCC. “Moy personal feeling is the least 
regulation the better," he told me. *I don’t think 
the government should attempt to spoon-feed or 
lead. The regulatory agencies were brought about 
to correct abuses. We should wait for signs of 
abuses." Robert E. Lee, a fifty-five-year-old Re- 
publican, is a former accountant and FBI agent 
who was appointed to the Commission in 1953 
through his connections with Joseph R. McCarthy. 
Lee's apologists point out that he has made himself 
quite an expert on UHF. 

James J. Wadsworth, sixty-two, is a former U.S. 
representative to the United Nations who was 
appointed to the Commission in 1965. Like others, 
he believes that the FCC is “bogged down in 
trivia,” and he says that his own problem is that 
*I don’t understand the technical jargon, the 
communicators’ language." “I hate to read a long 
memorandum," he told me. “Anything over two 
or three pages, I can’t handle it.” 
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Kenneth A. Cox, a fifty-year-old Democrat, is a 
former Seattle attorney who served on the staff of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, headed the 
FCC’s Broadcast Bureau under Minow, and was 
appointed to the Commission in 1963. Cox is 
thought to be one of the ablest and hardest-working 
commissioners. 

Lee Loevinger, fifty-four, is perhaps the most 
controversial commissioner. A former law pro- 
fessor and Minnesota Supreme Court justice, 
Loevinger came from Minnesota with a reputation 
as a fire-breathing trustbuster to head the Justice 
Department's antitrust division when the Kennedy 
Administration took over. Whether, as some say, 
he was too trustbustery for the Kennedys, or, as 
others maintain, he was too difficult to deal with, 
or both, Robert Kennedy wanted him out, and 
he was placed on the FCC in 1963. Since then, 
Loevinger has turned out to be almost constantly 
on the side opposing new regulatory moves, and 
is an industry favorite for the intellectual gloss he 
puts on the nonregulation philosophy. His harsh, 
sometimes brutal, criticism of some of his colleagues 
and the staff has caused an even further decline 
in agency morale. He once called the Broadcast 
Bureau the *pigpen" of the FCC. He caused. a 
stir by stating in a speech last year: “The more I 
see of television the more I dislike and defend it. 
Television is not for me but for many others who 
do like it, but who have no time for many things 
that I like. It seems to me that television is: the 
literature of the illiterate; the culture of the low- 
brow; the wealth of the poor; the privilege of the 
underprivileged; the exclusive club of the excluded 
masses. If television is forced to admit the elite, 
it will lose its exclusivity for the masses. . .. 
Television is a golden goose that lays scrambled 
eggs; and it is futile and probably fatal to beat it 
for not laying caviar." 

Nicholas Johnson, thirty-two, a former professor 
of administrative law, was named to the FCC last 
year after two stormy years of trying to breathe 
life into the Federal Maritime Administration, 
which he headed. Quickly dismayed by the FCC, 
Johnson busied himself trying to spread concern 
over the agency's lack of resources to meet what 
he sees as: “communications crises of substantial 
proportions." After spelling out some of the new 
problems in a recent speech, Johnson character- 
istically reeled off a series of thoughtful questions: 


“The topics differ — and many more could be 


added — but for each similar questions spring to 
mind. What is the impact on our society? How 
can this new force most effectively be channeled 
to human good? Are unrestrained market forces, or 
some form of government regulation most appropri- 
ate? . . . What are the forces regulating the de- 
velopment and rate of introduction of the new 
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technology? Are they effective in serving interests 
beyond private economic gain? .'. . Who is ask- 
ing these questions? Who answers back? What 
price do we pay for this placid comfort of silence 
in a boat none dares to rock nor cares to navi- 
gate?" Some of Johnson's colleagues dismiss him 
as a brash and somewhat quixotic publicity-seeker, 
a naive youth who asks questions that older and 
wiser men have long since laid aside. 

Apparently President Johnson hoped that the 
appointment of a spirited young man would temper 
the dismay among the caring public and glee among 
the broadcasters at his promotion four days earlier 
of Rosel Hyde to the chairmanship. Hyde, a sixty- 
seven-year-old Idaho Republican, has been with 
the Commission and the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion which preceded it for forty years and has been 
a commissioner since 1946. Hyde has a reputation 
as a kindly conservative who believes in minimal 
regulation and has learned through long training 
in the bureaucracy not to rock the boat. Associates 
of the President say that Hyde was selected in the 
hopes that appointing a Republican chairman 
would negate suspicion of favorable treatment for 
the brcadcast interests still held by the Johnson 
family. If this is so, the President's antenna failed 
him to a surprising degree. “The broadcasters,” 


commented Television, a trade magazine, “have. 


recently begun to breathe a little easier. An old 
friend, very much to their liking, has been placed 
at the head of the agency." When a commissioner, 
Hyde opposed FCC proposals to limit network 
ownership of programming, to further limit the 
number of stations in major markets one broad- 
caster could own, to police overcommercialization, 
and to require programming plans from license 
applicants. One of his first major acts was to 
appoint as head of the Broadcast Bureau — the 
section that grants and renews radio and tele- 
vision licenses — George Smith, a conservative 
Republican who had been a private communica- 


tions lawyer for thirty years and then an assistant: 


to Commissioner Lee. (Smith, who appears to be 
in his sixties, refused to reveal his age. He and 
Hyde are known among the staff as “The Dy- 
namic Duo.") Hyde likes to focus on other than 
broadcasting issues and says that the problems 
facing the agency are “awesome indeed.” “We 
must pioneer new policies in uncharted areas," he 
says. The rhetoric is fine; the results remain to be 
seen. ' 


Ta Hyde appointment signaled the end of a 
troublemaking young chairmen: 
Minow, and his successor, E. Wiliam Henry. 
Minow, thirty-five when he was appointed, a 


former law partner of.Adlai Stevenson and Willard 
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Wirtz’s, came on strong in the fashion of the New 
Frontiersmen. His speech calling television a 
"vast wasteland”? was his first before the NAB. 
The broadcasters retaliated. In 1960, President- 
elect Kennedy asked James M. Landis, a law 
professor and former chairman of two agencies, 
to make a special study of all the regulatory agen- 
cies. The FCC, reported Landis, ‘presents a some- 
what extraordinary spectacle. . . . The Commis- 
sion has drifted, vacillated and stalled in almost 
every major area. It seems incapable of policy 
planning, of disposing within a reasonable period 
of time the business before it, of fashioning pro- 
cedures that are effective to deal with its problems." 
He charged the agency with excessive subservience 
to congressional committees and the networks. 
Unfortunately, however, the portion of the Landis 
report that drew the most attention was a proposal 
characterized in the press as suggesting a White 
House “czar” over the agencies. This, plus the 
new Administration’s greenness in the first “Shun- 
dred days,” jeopardized all the regulatory agency 
proposals. The FCC proposal, which would have 
strengthened the hand of the chairman and pro- 
vided for considerably more delegation to the 
staff, was openly opposed by a majority of Minow’s 
fellow commissioners and gave the industry an op- 
portunity to strike back. It was roundly defeated 
in Congress. (A watered-down version was later 
approved.) In retrospect, 1961 offered a great 
missed opportunity. 

Regardless of his formal powers, however, and 
of whether he can command a majority of the 
commissioners votes — as Minow with rare ex- 
ception could not — an FCC chairman can have 
an important effect. He sets the tone, focuses the 
issues, appoints key staff members, attracts or 
drives away fresh talent, drums up public and press 
interest. Moreover, if it is believed that he is close 
to the throne, he can have considerable influence 
over his colleagues, all of whom are subject to 
reappointment during a President's eight years in 
office. Minow was believed to be close to President 
Kennedy — closer, perhaps, than he in fact was — 
and he was probably the first man to make the 
FCC glamorous. Moreover, he pushed through 
Congress - bills to promote UHF television and 
give federal aid to educational television, and he 
steered the agency to closer examination of li- 
censees’ performance. It is also said that he shamed 
the networks into more public-service program- 
ming, but how much this was a result of his harass- 
ment and how much of the networks trying to 
climb out of the trough of the quiz scandals is 
problematic. 

Minow departed, however, after only two years. 
Loevinger was appointed to the Commission in his 
place, and Henry was named chairman. Henry, 
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then a thirty-four-year-old Memphis attorney with 


Kennedy connections, was in the Minow mold. but. 


had to begin again the making of alliances. Some 
of his colleagues never forgave Henry the fact that 
he moved in glamorous social circles, and thought 
it unpardonable that he appeared in a much- 
publicized charity show as Batman. Henry con- 
tinued to fight for more educational television, 
for closer examination of licensees’. performance, 
and pushed through the FCC’s first full study of 
AT&T since the 1930s. Until then, the FCC and 
AT&T simply negotiated as sovereign if unequal 
powers. When a commissioner suggested that 
there ought to be a full-blown study of AT&T, 
AT&T officials assured him that he was quite an 
expert already; when commissioners asked ques- 
tions, AT&T helpfully showered them with facts 
and figures; if commissioners, particularly the 
chairman, sought a rate reduction, AT&T would 
gladly discuss it. It was always a matter of who 


had the votes, the chairman or AT&T, with AT&T 


taking care not to inspire any noisy dissent. 
Minow is particularly proud of securing a rate 
of $1 for the first three minutes on station-to-station 
calls after 9 p.m. and on Sundays. The problems 
with such a procedure are that it is difficult to 
trace where AT&T might make up -for the lost 
revenue, and perhaps another chairman will prefer 
low rates on Tuesdays, or when there is a full 
moon. The AT&T investigation is still under 


"way, with a grand total of eighteen staff members 


spending full or part time on it. 


j most common explanation put forward for 
the Commission's chronic failure of foresight is 
that it is too busy with its day-to-day problems. 
It is therefore fair game to examine how well the 
Commission does what it does do. (It should .be 
said here that in my many visits to the Commission 
offices I detected no signs of frenzied labor, or of 
long hours.) For all of its burdens, the Commis- 
sion meets only one day a week, and frequently 
disposes of its business by lunchtime. Each Wednes- 
day morning; the Commissioners mount the semi- 
circle dais in their meeting room and deliberate 


whether Broadcaster X may move his antenna : 


tower, or Broadcaster Y may go from 250 watts to 
500 watts. A Commission meeting apparently 


resembles nothing so much as a Mad Tea Party, 


with commissioners dozing and bickering and 


catching at straws. 


Earlier this year, for example, the Commission 
deliberated whether an unpopulated mountain is a 
“community” and somberly concluded that it was 
not. On another occasion the staff brought before 


the Commission the request of a group of Delaware 
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educators for a small closed-circuit television 


system. The staff suggested that since the rules 


involved were so many and so complex, the Com- 
mission should waive the lot of them. John Gardner 
once remarked that “the last act of a dying or- 
ganization is to get out a new and enlarged edition 
of the rule book.” . 

While some problems, before the Commission ` 
take years to resolve, it can act with surprising 
dispatch, as it did in the case of the merger of 
ABC and ITT. The proposed merger would be 
the largest in the history of broadcasting; the two 
companies have a combined revenue of over $2 
billion annually. ABC and ITT applied for FCC 
approval of the merger on March 31, 1966. During 
the summer, because Commissioner Bartley was 


` pushing for a full evidentiary hearing, the Com- 


mission scheduled a one-day meeting in which 
principals of the two companies would tell the 
commissioners why they wanted to merge. Ques- 
tioning by Bartley, Cox, and Johnson extended the 
"hearing" into two days, September 19 and 20. 
Meanwhile, Hyde had been writing to the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division, asking if it saw 
any problems. The Division finally responded with | 
a five-page single-spaced’ letter from Assistant 
Attorney General Donald F. Turner stating that 


. Justice was “not presently contemplating an action 


under the antitrust laws" but laying out “the 
possibilities of adverse effects [which] are significant 
enough . . . that they deserve full and serious 
consideration by the Commission." Turner’s letter 
arrived after 6 p.m. on December 20. The following 
morning the Commission approved the merger. 
The principal reason given for approval was the 
one advanced by the applicants: that ABC needed 
additional revenues, which ITT could provide, to 
make it more competitive with the other networks. 
Bartley,, Cox, and Johnson dissented. Bartley 


. charged that the Commission had “rushed into an 


approval of the merger" without considering 
"fundamental. questions of highest importance.” 
Johnson said he was “simply stunned ànd be- 
wildered." He pointed out that ABC was already 
a profitable venture, and that ITT had made no 
commitment of funds to ABC. He and Bartley 
worried about the effects on ABC’s news and public- 
affairs programming of. ITT’s extensive overseas 
holdings, and about the economic effects on the 
broadcasting industry of having one major broad- 
caster part of a huge conglomerate corporation. 
Justice petitioned the FCC to reopen the case, 
charging that the FCC had violated the law by 
holding such a brief hearing, that it had failed to 
examine “crucial facts.” The Department later 
produced evidence that funds would not actually 
be passing from ITT to ABC, but that ITT was 
looking upon ABC as a source of funds — $100 
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million over the next five years. The FCC’s own 
staff subsequently agreed with Justice on this key 
point, and the Commission reluctantly reopened 
the case. It declared that in the light of “the public 
interest in a prompt settlement; of the present 
uncertainty, we think that expedition is required.” 


. A new decision was expected as early as June. 


The Commission can also show dispatch in re- 
newing license applications. When a broadcaster 
applies for a license, he makes specific pledges 
about the amount of time he will devote to public- 
affairs programming and local service. It is ex- 
plained that the Commission does not have the 
manpower to monitor stations to see if in fact these 
pledges are carried out, but that his program prac- 
tices will be closely examined when he files for his 
triennial license renewal. Minow and Henry insti- 
tuted a renewal application form designed to draw 
more information about actual programming prac- 
tices, but this information appears to be of little 
moment to the Commission. Earlier this year, Cox 
and Johnson dissented from the routine renewal 
of a group of 206 licenses when the applications 
showed that 2 proposed no news programming 
whatsoever, 7 proposed no public-affairs pro- 
gramming, 23 proposed less than one percent of 
their time to be devoted to public affairs, and 88 
proposed no other tvpe of public-service program- 
ming. “It seems to me," said Cox, that stations 
“are downgrading their commitments . . . be- 
cause they feel the majority of the Commission 
won't do anything about it." Cox charged that the 
Commission was making “ʻa farce of the whole 
reporting and reviewing process." f 

Theoretically, the Commission sought to reduce 
its agenda by developing a set of standards for 
licensees and permitting the Broadcast Bureau itself 
to grant and renew licenses if they meet those 
standards. ‘‘Frankly,” conceded one commissioner, 
“I couldn't tell you what the standards are now. 
The staff sort of figures out our current policy from 
what we did in the last two months.” Though there 
is a great deal of talk about delegating, the Com- 


mission is too suspicious of the staff and the staff. 


is too perplexed about Commission policy for it to 
happen much. One of the penalties of all this is a 
serious backlog of contested applications, and for 
the wrong reasons. There are some cases of com- 
peting applications for licenses, or appeals from a 


Commission decision, which have been before the 


Commission for ten or twenty years. 

Minow believes that the station-by-station li- 
cense and renewal procedure, conceived in the days 
before networks, amounts to swatting gnats. Henry 
came to believe that it would make more sense to 
establish minimal requirements and then give 
licenses away by lottery. The broadcasters, typt- 
cally confusing a privilege with a right, say that 
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station licenses ought to be granted permanently, 
subject to revocation for cause. It is possible that 
they suggest this in knowledge of the Commission’s 
record of revoking licenses: 1 in 1961, 5 in 1962, 
4 in 1963, 4 in 1964, 0 in 1965, and 2 in 1966. 
The record of renewals refused is not much more 
extensive: 16 in the last 5 years. Hyde’s solution 
is to renew licenses for five- instead of three-year 
periods (“with maturity goes responsibility"). 


W... Congress in 1962 created the hybrid Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation — part owned by 
the common carriers, most AT&T, and part a 
public corporation — to operate an international 
satellite, it left a number of issues unresolved. 
Should Comsat compete with the common carriers, 
or should it be a common carriers’ carrier? The 
Commission chose the latter course, thus guarding 
against severe competition for the carriers. Who 
should operate the lucrative ground stations, Com- 
sat, the carriers, or someone else? The Commission 
"temporarily" permitted Comsat to operate the 
first ones and told Comsat and the carriers to get 
together and carve up the rest. This is an odd way 
to proceed on such an important matter, but by 
thus splitting the baby, nobody got too hurt. Ex- 
cept perhaps the baby, but it is too early for the 
layman to know that. 

Also left unresolved by Congress was the enor- 
mously important and complex question of who is to 
operate a domestic satellite system, or systems, and 
for what purposes.. What kind of domestic system, 
or systems, should there be, available for what kinds 
of uses, by whom, and how competitive? Should the 
common carriers continue to be protected from the 
competition of new technology? Who will benefit — 
or will anyone — from the costs saved by com- 
municating by satellite? Technically, some of the 
issues are before the Commission in the form of the 
Ford Foundation’s proposal for a satellite system for 
television, with the money saved when the com- 
mercial networks switch from conventional to 
satellite communication to be turned over to public 
television. Comsat, now an aggressive creature 
itself, countered by urging the FCC to permit 
it to Operate a general-purpose domestic system, 
arguing that that is what Congress intended, that 
technology is ready and time is wasting: (Whether 
technology is ready is debated by the experts.) 
The satellite issues are so fundamental, the com- 
peting interests so great — the networks, AT&T, 
which earns $50 million a year from carrying tele- 
vision signals, the nation’s largest foundation, Com- 
sat — and the stakes are so large that it is possible 
that Congress and the White House will make the 
decisions. (The separate issue of public television 
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raised by the Ford and Carnegie Foundations is 
already before Congress.) That might be just as 
well. 
employees were studying the issues raised by Ford. 
**Only one full-time person," he replied. 

The Commerce Department, ordinarily not a 
very melodramatic place, completed a study not 
Jong ago of what it called the “‘silent crisis’? —- the 
shortage of spectrum space — and recommended 
‘a special group with an initial budget of $11 million, 
eventually $50 million, to handle the -problem. 
The FCC, in a major leap forward, will devote 
$300,000 to research on spectrum allocation this 
year. The questions involved are complicated and 
important: what are the relative social, economic, 
even political implications of allocating more or 
less space to the various users — from doctors’ beep- 
ers to police cars to television stations to communi- 
cations satellites? Should traditional users, such as 
oil companies and ham radio operators, be dis- 
placed in favor of new technologies such as pocket 
telephones? The popularity of a children’s walkie- 
talkie toy last Christmas caused something of a 
crisis for the FCC. What should be done about 
this? Or is it perhaps time to rearrange the alloca- 
tions among private spectrum users? The FCC 
still proceeds, according to a system established 
some twenty years ago, to grant a certain band 
across the country to each type of private user, 
although the need for the forestry band is minimal 
in New York City, and there is even less demand 
for the taxicab band in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Is cable television, which reduces the use of 
spectrum space, something that ought to be encour- 
aged on those grounds, regardless of the discomfort 
to established television interests? Does it suggest 
methods of bringing other services, such as fac- 
simile, data, or shopping, into the home? What 
does it mean that within five years about half of all 
information transmitted will be between com- 
puters, and how can the competing interests 
between, say, AT&T and IBM, be resolved, pref- 
erably with the public getting its share of the bene- 
fits? The FCC has begun a study of the computer 
issue, but no special staff has been assigned to it. 

Chairman Hyde explains that the acute staff 
shortage is ameliorated by the fact that “we get a 
lot of valuable help from various industry groups.” 
Hyde said that the industry groups give information 
and advice, and that a representative of the FCC 
sits in their meetings to prevent collusion. But col- 
lusion is not the only danger, nor is it likely to 
be eradicated by the FCC representative. Many 
government agencies set up business advisory com- 
mittees as a way of getting advice and keeping 
peace; but there can be a problem when a limited 
staff is dependent upon the industry to the point 
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I asked Chairman Hyde how many FCC . 


where the industry can dominate the agency’s 
policies. Presumably Congress did not set up 
regulatory agencies with the intent of having the 
agencies turn to the industry to inquire how it 


- should be regulated. 


There is thus a great deal of evidence that it is 
time to redefine and re-evaluate the FCC’s mission. 
It is time to dust off “the public interest? and re- 
examine where it comes in. It is not all that new to 
suggest that the FCC should be revised. The law 
journals are full of suggestions for changing the 
FCC, and the literature is a nitpicker's delight. 
Most of it is in terms of establishing more clear-cut 
procedures on behalf of the applicants. But the 
FCC’s problems are beyond nitpicking, and of 
importance to more than the clients. A thorough 
re-evaluation would suggest a number of new com- 
binations, ranging from tinkering with the existing 
institution, to transferring some of its functions 
elsewhere, to starting afresh. There are some basic 
principles on which thoughtful critics agree: some- 
where there must be an agency with sufficient 
funds for research, in house or contracted out, that 
can keep the government abreast of communications 
developments. ‘There must be sophisticated analysis 
of the interrelated communications issues which 
are now approached in a haphazard ad hoc manner. 

It is all too easy to call for a reorganization of an 
agency which does not seem to be coping, for 
reorganization for its own sake means next to 
nothing without a redefinition of purpose and 
without sufficient resources in both staff and funds 
to carry it out. Yet there have been many worthy 
suggestions for structural changes: almost all ob- 
servers of the FCC feel that seven commissioners is 
at least two too many (Henry thinks it is four too 
many, and Minow concluded it was six too many); 
no one disputes that the machinery must be stream- 
lined. But none of this will matter unless the FCC, ` 
or whatever agency emerges, is invested with the 
mission and prestige which the issues before it de- 
mand, and which in turn will attract, and hold, 
good men. It would be naive to suggest that such 
an agency could operate, or its leaders could be 
chosen, without regard to the political context, 
but it is not too much to ask that it be more inde- 
pendent of it. 

One close observer has suggested that the issues 
are so important that the agency should be as pres- - 
tigious as a U.S. Court of Appeals, and the appoint- 
ments to it taken as seriously. Perhaps commission- 
ers should serve for longer terms. Certainly the 
agency might be less composed of men who use it 
as a sinecure or springboard. The FCC cannot 
be expected to work a self-transformation. That 
leaves Congress and the White House, and this sort 


of reform is not likely to start in Congress. 
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A school involving itself in integration often skates so close lo failure that it becomes overdependent on success, 


Charles Merrill has found in twenty-five years’ experience with racial problems in education. But he has found 


also compelling reasons for continuing and expanding the experience. A graduale of Deerfield Academy and 


Harvard, and a teacher since World War II, he is headmaster of Boston’s coeducational Commonwealth School. 


Ox of the more interesting changes in American 
race relations over the past five years has been the 
rising number of Negroes in private schools. Even 
if this rise has affected, on a long-term basis, only 
three to four thousand Negro boys and girls, its im- 
pact upon the white. middle-class youngsters who 
go to these schools may add up to some genuine 
social value. 

There were always a few schools with a name for 


. racial liberalism — Andover, Exeter, Northfield, 


Mount Hermon, less well known schools like Woos- 
ter and Windsor Mountain, city schools like Col- 
legiate in New York; Georgetown Day in Washing- 
ton, Francis Parker in Chicago, the Quaker schools 
around Philadelphia — but until recently, these 
schools were few and the numbers of Negro children 
involved were few indeed. Even schools that con- 
sidered themselves liberal took refuge in the policy 
of “Well accept any qualified candidate who ap- 
plies,’ and then sat passively when no qualified 
Negroes turned up. In reality, so few roads existed 
between the white world and the Negro that not 


many people were in the mood to travel. 


Both sides saw only their fears. A Negro father 
paying his first visit to a boarding school asked lots 
of questions, but “Who will cut my son's hair?” 
was his most personal worry. Then, how about 
dances? I taught at a school in Missouri which 


admitted its first Negro boys in 1952 under the 
proviso.that they not go to the dances. The second 


year they did, but danced only with Negro girls.. 


I am now ashamed of the timidity we showed, but 
at the time it seemed forced on us. The tiptoeing 


.schools kept looking for some never-never combina- 
tion of Ralph Bunche and Jackie: Robinson that 


would guarantee success. ! 

A fair amount has changed, however, during the 
past five years. Last fall I made a survey of twelve 
Boston private schools — primary and secondary, 
boys, girls, and coed — and where in 1962-1963 
these twelve schools had a total of 23 Negro stu- 
dents, they now have 104. Where in 1965-1966 
they had spent $61,000 in scholarships for these stu- 
dents, in 1966-1967 the figure was $92,000. For 
half these.same schools more than half the scholar- 
ship budget for this year was set aside for Negroes. 

These changes have been the result of a number 
of individual decisions by headmasters, teachers, 
trustees, alumni, even students, that their school 
should pull its weight in facing the issue of racial 
justice. Negro parents are more aggressive now in 
seeking out private schools; the schools are more 
experienced in exposing themselves to’ outsiders. 
The matching-up process has also been helped by 
development of two types of placement groups. 

The most important of these is the Independent 
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Schools Talent Search Program, started in early 
1964 at Hanover, New Hampshire, to recruit and 
place Negro (plus some Puerto Rican, Indian, and 
proletarian white) boys into boarding schools in the 
northeastern part of the country. Twenty-six 
schools joined the first year, and their membership 
dues of $1 per student paid for most of the adminis- 
trative costs of the headquarters, located on the 
Dartmouth College campus. The idea received a 
great boost by the addition of a seven-week sum- 
mer program called A Better Chance, financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and held at Dartmouth, 
to prepare the boys for their arrival at Groton 
or Pomfret by training them intensively in reading, 
writing, and mathematics, as well as in such middle- 
class skills as wearing a tie and playing soccer. 
The second year saw the addition of girls, a new 
summer center at Mount Holyoke, and, even more 
important, the financing of new students by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, under Sargent 
Shriver. This was the first time that the federal 
government had given aid to education at private 
secondary schools. The aid was generous: $2500 
per student for tuition, room, and board, plus $250 
for pocket money, travel costs, and medical ex- 
| penses. By. the summer of 1966 college centers had 
been opened also at Williams, Carleton, and Duke, 
and in September ISTSP had placed 500 boys and 
175 girls at 104 member schools, with almost 400 of 
these children financed by the government. 
Another approach has been that of local groups 
trying to place Negroes into private day schools of 
a given city. The Negro Student Fund in Washing- 
ton, under the leadership of Mrs. Lydia Katzen- 
bach, wife of the then Attorney General, and a 
board of prominent professional and government 
people, was the first example of this type. It re- 
ceived some help in meeting scholarship costs from 
the Ford Foundation, and in the. two-year period 
of 1966 and 1967, succeeded in placing 64 children. 
In Boston the same sort of project, the Boston Area 
Schools Placement Program, started in late 1965 
under a different kind of leadership. One di- 
rector was Melvin King, a Negro social worker 
who had run unsuccessfully three times for the 
school committee and was by then convinced that 
neither the public school administration nor the 
Boston voters were interested in improving the edu- 
cation of Negro children; another director was Da- 
vid Stockman, a businessman who had become in- 
dignant upon finding that the schools were offering 
places and scholarships to Negro children and none 
appeared to fill them. The Boston program had 
weaker resources than the one in Washington, with 
one young Negro paid administrator and a fair 
amount of volunteer help, but by September it had 
placed 40 students in independent schools and 72 
in parochial'schools, had assumed $3500 worth of 
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partial-scholarship obligations, and had a bank 
balance of zero. 


Wan is the life of a Negro youngster in a private 
school, and what is the impact upon such a school 
when a number of Negroes go to it? It is hard to 
isolate the issue of race when the differences are 
also of class: the majority of these Negro students 
are the children of working and lower-middle-class 
families, while the majority of their white school- 
mates come from business and professional families. 
And the differences of class, cultural background, 
previous schooling are compounded further by lack 
of family support. Of the two dozen Negro students 
my own school has had in the last six years, only 
half had a father at home. 

The main problem is the scholastic one. So much 
has to be done at first that neither the teacher nor 
the student knows where to begin, whether from 
the youngster’s lack of the tools of the trade or his 
inability to buy the discipline of the middle-class 
system: “Write this paper along these precise lines 
and hand it in tomorrow at eight thirty.” And it 
doesn’t come in. One form of self-protection is to 
obey orders, another is to disobey any order given: 
*" They're not getting me!” To keep from losing his 
temper at what seems like unnecessary failure, the 
teacher is expected to have instant recall of the 


. whole race sociology of American history, whose 


evils these students pay for and pay for: the South- 
ern laws that imprisoned a master found guilty of 
teaching a slave to read; the slave system that broke 
up families and sold each child separately; the em- 
ployment system that keeps a Negro from getting 
a job to let him support his family; a society 
that good-naturedly despised his music-loving shift- 
lessness and furiously attacked him whenever he 
tried to break out of the stereotype. 

. A teacher who works with. Negro students gradu- 
ally comes to learn how overwhelmingly racist is the 
totality of American life. The direction of educa- 
tion is to bring a child zz, to involve him in his own 
learning and the setting of his own goals. The 


-whole direction of American history has been to 


leave the Negro out. In my school I teach Ameri- ` 
can history to the eleventh grade. What to say? 
Jefferson’s and Jackson's concepts of democracy 
specifically excluded the Negro from any participa- 
tion in them. Lincoln was kind but condescending. 
Wilson froze racial segregation into the federal civil 
service. A primary aim of our labor movement has 
always been to protect white standards against 
Negro competition. And in the usual American 
novel, the heroine would have been glad to accept 
the young Negro reader as a servant, not as a friend. 

“When the others sing ‘America the Beautiful’ 
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in chapel, I can't," one of our boy said. The 
impact of racism means that any school with a 


sizable Negro minority is going to have a direct 


acquaintance with the realities of American life 
that are quite outside books. A girl with us from 
Mississippi had been suspended .at her previous 
high school for wearing an LB] button in the fall of 
1964, and then expelled and imprisoned for going 
to the wrong drugstore for a Coca Cola. One of 
our graduates has been imprisoned four times now 
in summer organizing work in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Out of this type of experience the Negro 
student comes to school with a range of interests 
pretty well limited to his own problems. And if his 
education does open the world to him, he may find 
himself cut off from his old community. He is an 
“Uncle Tom,” the most dread and spirit-shattering 
of epithets, not because he laughs at Mister Charlie's 
jokes but becaüse he is interested in mathematics. 

A school involving itself in integration skates, all 
too often, so close to failure that it becomes over- 
dependent on the victories achieved by each indi- 


vidual Negro and the way these victories then allow . 


him to come in to the schoo] community. The first 
successes are.likely to occur in athletics. Our 
soccer varsity generally has two or three Negro 
stars, boys who had never seen a soccer ball before 
they came to us. Yet the stereotype of the Negro 
as the professional athlete is worth avoiding. We 
needed the two good artists and the skilled politician 
we had; we needed especially the girl, richly en- 
dowed with beauty, character, and academic dis- 
tinction, whose success helped strengthen every 
other teammate in difficulty. In a school like ours, 
set into an almost rigid liberalism, Joyce was secure 
enough in her position to become the most articu- 
late spokesman, in any argument, for the con- 
servative point of view. In a large boarding school 
in Connecticut, a number of boys, shortly after 
school had opened, were talking about the drama 
club’s fall play, Ionesco's Rhinoceros. They couldnt 
figure it out. A Negro boy who had seen Rhinoceros 
at Dartmouth the previous summer told them what 
it was about and how it represented the theater of 
the absurd. His classmates then looked upon him 
in a different way. 

. Failure has the oppos:te result: the outsider goes 
further out. In trying to avoid academic failure, the 
school is faced with some serious problems, theo- 
retical and practical. Is it trying to serve the child 
who needs help the most or the child most likely 
to succeed? For the Negro parent whose child has 
never been taught to read properly in the public 
schools, admission to a private school is the last 
chance to make it. "Isn't that what you're there 
for?" No, not entirely. Even if the new school will 
lighten the course load and give extra tutoring, 
the difference in standards is almost too great. For, 
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a child who has not picked up what the public 
schools can offer, it is too late. 

How should schools act toward failure in Negro 
students? “If Harry has been with you two years 
you, can’t send him back to the sort of school he 
came from!” That is partly true, but there is a limit 
to the energy and skill a headmaster can ask from 
his teachers for those at the bottom of the class if 
he is also asking a great deal for those at the top. 
And it does no one good to have too many people 
around who can’t pull their weight. 

On the other hand, “I’m going to fail anyway” 
is a disease that Negro students are susceptible to; 
Negroes help provide an antidote to the disease of 
white adolescents from educated and affluent 
families who are forever, saying: ‘‘What is the pur- 
pose of all this? Im just going through the motions 
to satisfy my parents’ need for status.” 


I. SOCIAL rather than academic matters, when a 
school community acquires a little experience, it 
can begin to relax. Every new event is no longer 
an ordeal, and children acquire an unselfconscious 
tact, or learn when tact doesn't seem necessary and 
they can rely on frankness. This makes life easier 
for the popular Negro youngster, invited home to 
dinner with the-family as almost a routine matter; 
it makes life harder for the unpopular youngster 
because no one feels any compulsion to go out of 
his way to give him a hand. Or the problem simply 
changes rather than improves as it goes from theory 
to practice. At biracial parties the theoretical prob- 
lem used to be Negro boys dancing with white girls. 
The actual problem, however, is that white boys 
and Negro boys are likely to dance with the white 
girls and no one dances with the. Negro girls. 

Then too, as the size of the Negro minority grows, 
the results may not be what one hopes. The human 
cost of token integration has always seemed ex- 
traordinarily high to me. The one representative is 
always on parade, always on guard. If he has some 
colleagues, however, he can choose at mealtime be- 
tween his white or his Negro friends. But if there 
are enough Negroes around to provide a minimum 
range of interracial friendships, yet not enough indi- 
viduals on either side with the warmth and ease to 


. reach toward the other, all one gets is two societies, 


courteous but distinct. The spirit of the times also 
has changed. There is less optimism and perhaps 


less generosity, on both sides, in 1967 than in 1964. 
. *I really don't think I can trust diy whites," said 


one of our boys. And a girl: “The only time a 
white man does anything for you is out of a sense 
of guilt." 

Nevertheless, there are strands, hard to.see some- 
times, that tie young people together. A girl too 
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shy and bookish to make friends readily with other 
Negroes finds one close white friend who sees the 
world with the same thoughtful eyes. Another girl, 
far from her home in Georgia, falls seriously ill, 
and in the visits she receives at the hospital, realizes 
with a bit of surprise how firm a piace she holds in 
her schoolmates’ affection. A mixed quartet pick 
up the habit of going off to listen to records together. 
These are fragile strands, and nothing in American 
society helps to make them stronger. Nevertheless, 
friendship is not the only gain of a racially mixed 
school: a frank recognition of difference and even 
of hostility has its values. 

“Don’t always load the dice on the race issue,” 
said one of our Jewish boys in a class where we 
were discussing poverty and its relation to race. 
“My grandfather when he came from Russia was 
just as poor. as yours, and he was able to work his 
way up to a fair sort of life for him and his chil- 
dren." This is an explosive issue, and the girl he 
said it to exploded. *'Sure he was poor. But there 


were still jobs he could get, and when he got money - 


he could be a part of American society, and my 
grandfather couldn't." 

The most thought-provoking example of ma- 
turity in race relations appeared out of a play that 
one of our Negro seniors wrote last winter. Leroy, 
an intelligent though not a particularly successful 
student, came originally from Tennessee. His fa- 
ther is dead. His mother, who works in a beauty 
shop, is a fundamentalist who fears that her son's 
soul is endangered by all the Godless things he has 
learned, partly at our school. Leroy’s hero is Mal- 
colm X, and he talks about race pride and the 
necessity, perhaps, of violence as a way of defend- 
ing this pride; but Leroy is also fascinated by sci- 
ence, and a beautiful scarlet silk-screen abstraction 
by him hangs in the main hallway of the school. 

Leroy started writing his play as a way of in- 
volving local youngsters in group activity more 
creative than hanging around on street corners, 
but as time went on he began to persuade more 
and more of his middle-class schoolmates to play 
the white parts and to share their skills in lighting 
and design. And while the play was rehearsed and 
argued over in a Roxbury parish house, each per- 
son involved kept adding new lines, new episodes, 
new ideas. The story is coffee and cream, the Negro 
term for mixed sex relations, only the cream is sour. 

The chorus, the background of meaninglessness 
and ever potential violence of ghetto life, is a gang 
of loose-jawed, beer-drinking, street-corner casuals. 
Against them are set the earnest members, complete 
with white liberal, of the teen-age Action Group 
who will help organize the community. 'The actors 
who play these “good” young people are playing 
themselves. Their words are a little too reasonable, 
too articulate, and they know it. Joe, the white 
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liberal, falls in love with Laverne, the Negro girl. 
Laverne is then shown with her frightened, Jesus- 
calling mother, Joe with his whining, selfish par- 
ents. Girl and boy walk a road of sorrow, insulted 
and threatened by all who pass them, particularly 
by Laverne's jilted lover from the street corner. 
Then Joe, seated with Laverne at a Negro restau- 
rant, where the waiter calls him trash, sees his fa- 
ther enter with a Negro prostitute. Horrified, he 
flees; Laverne runs after. Her scream pierces the 
blackened stage. She has been knocked unconscious 
and raped. Joe must be the assailant. The Negroes 
close ranks, and when Joe reappears, now with a 
white girlfriend, both of them are brutally attacked. 
The play ends in two more scenes: Joe in bandages 
at home, tended by his new girl, rethinking his alle- 
giances, and back to the street corner, where the 
casuals are joking nervously about the cops. But 
who did rape Laverne? The joking turns sharper. 
A little old lady stands up. She had seen it. The 
attacker was the jilted Negro. “I did it because 
I loved her!” he cries, and the lights go off. | 

All the arguments made by this crude little play 
are a lot more complex than they would have been 
five years ago. The villain is'still the white society 
that castrates the Negro male and leaves him im- 
potent or in a rage, but white actions in a time 


-that speaks a civil rights language are more com- 


plex than they used to be. And the Negro response 
is also more complex. Laverne takes Joe as her 
sweetheart because he is more gentle as well as 
more secure than her lover on the street corner. 
And the ultimate crime which sets off a holy war 
of race was committed by black against black. 
Perhaps then the value of these limited contacts 
between white and black adolescents in one or two 
hundred private schools is to confuse racial atti- 
tudes a bit, to show that the situation is not simple 
and that despite all the official rhetoric, both races 
distrust, resent, and fear each other. And if matters 
are bad now, they will get worse in the 1970s when 
the real fight is locked as to who controls the cities. 
Will the Negroes who cannot escape into the sub- 
urbs be allowed to elect a mayor — or district at- 
torney or chief of police — of Newark, Washington, 
Baltimore, Chicago? 'There had better be a fair 
number of men and women then who have dealt 
with the other team as human beings and can ac- 
cept them as colleagues, as neighbors, as parents of 
their children's friends; who accept, from personal 
experience, the complexity of motivation and re- 
sult. The exhaustion of scholarship budgets, the 
end of federal support for educational experiments, 


and the increasing coldness of opinion in the sur- 


rounding communities may see in the school year 
of 1967-1968 the first downward turn in academic 
integration in ten years. We must not let this 
happen. 
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The Savage Sound 


A Story by JESSE HILL FORD 








In this quiet lament, Mr. Ford conveys the subtle 


reactions of a civilized man when an animal’s taught 


_ gentleness is overcome by the natural instinct to kill. 


This story will be included in FISHES, BIRDS AND SONS 


OF MEN, a collection to be published by Atlantic—Little, - 


Brown in the fall. 


doo rooms away, in the farmhouse kitchen under 
a utility table, the whippets, Bett and Mistress, 
slept the sound sleep of innocence and youth, coiled 
like little springs, snuggled against the old bed- 
spread Morgan's wife, Sadie, had put there for them 
when they were first received into the house five 
months before, as puppies. 

In the high-ceilinged bedroom Bud, Morgan 
tossed in his half sleep, and finally, for what seemed 
at least the tenth time, he reached for the ‘bedside 
lamp switch, put on the light, and picked up his 
watch — ten after four. | 

He had pulled on his canvas trousers and was 
lacing his boots when the phone in the kitchen rang. 
Going down the hall and through tbe dining room 
he saw, through the tall windows, pale morning at 
rest over the fields like gray wings. In the warm, 
good smell of the kitchen the whippets greeted him 
from beneath the table's shadow, a soft thumping ` 
of tails against the old bedspread. Morgan an- 
swered the wall phone. | 

* Morning," said Yates. 

“Pm already up," Bud Morgan said. 
hardly slept." 

“I forgot to say this bassét bitch of mine is gonna 


ce Ive 


find pups," said Yates. “I wouldn't want you to be 


expecting too much from her. But a good run is- 
what she's needing. My young dog, she's just 
finding what it's all about.” 

"Well, my puppies are just stark ignorant. They 
don't know what a rabbit is." 

“See you in about fifteen minutes," said’ Yates. 


. He rang off. 


Bud Morgan stooped to leash the young whip- 
pets. They kept leaping against him. With soft 
mouths they playfully gnawed his wrists. Mistress, 
the shyer, began methodically licking his thumb. 
It was her usual show of affection. Bett, the 
bolder, the faster, and the stronger of the two 


fawn-and-white bitches, kept gazing up at her 


master, her gray eyes dark, her narrow face 
anxious. Her lean body quivered under his gentle 
hands. Bound up in her life more than any other 
single wish, the man knew, was the urge to run. ` 
This, by the dark look of her eyes, was what she 
told her master. 

Stepping quietly, Morgan went out the front 
door. Going up the curving gravel drive to the 
hard road, the whippets jerked and danced against 
their leashes. Quite a picture, Morgan thought, 
those deep chests, narrow heads, flat ears, flat 
stomachs,. and long, muscled haunches. Waiting 
beside Morgan on the shoulder of the road, the 
whippets stood and shivered, white tails curled 
down, forward between their slanting hind.legs. 
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Yates appeared driving his old green hunting 
car. His pleasing, honest face was still solemn 
with sleep. He smiled. His bassets bayed and 
yodeled and shook their leash chains, making a 
commotion from the closed trunk of the automobile. 

Going around the car Bud Morgan got in the 


front seat. He took the whippets up in his lap and © 


shut the door. Adoring him, the young hounds 
rested their long necks against his thick arms. 

“PI say, they're pretty little things, ain't they,” 
said Yates. He drove on east toward a pale pink 
sky. The road went curving down to cross the 
cypress bottoms, still as sleep. Then it climbed out 
of the swamps to high ground again. 

The hunting place Bud Morgan had decided on 
was a twenty-acre hayfield with a soybean crop 
laid in long bushy rows beside it. 

“Rabbit sign is fresh. in those bean rows all 
about," Bud Morgan said. “If you want to, slow 
down now. Turn in here, by the fence line." 
The land was his own. 

Yates made the turn. Down alongside the field 
they went, on ground packed smooth by tractor 
treads. 

“I believe we'll find this place all a man could 
wish for," Morgan was saying. Because he wanted 
to hide his impatience and mask his excitement he 
spoke very slowly, almost'as though apologizing. 
"The rabbits ought to be in there," he said seriously. 

“But now don’t expect too much of my good old 
bitch,” said Yates. "She's awful heavy right now.” 
There was a gray stubble of whiskers on his pink 
healthy face. He stopped the car and got out. 

Standing by the car trunk, Yates yawned and 
began rolling his sleeves halfway to the elbow, 
-baring strong, sun-weathered wrists. The bassets 
bayed and thrashed to be let out, but Yates attended 
his sleeves with the studious air of a man dedicated 
to unending postponement. .Beyond adjusting 
his sleeves he might not have another thought in 
the world. Like Morgan he wore faded canvas 
trousers reinforced against briars. His shirt was 
of green cotton work cloth, and his boots, lke 
Morgan’s, were quarter length and moccasin 
style, carefully oiled last night with neat’s-foot, 
and carefully laced this morning with new hide 
thongs. Squatting, Yates checked his bootlaces 
again. Finally, he stood up and opened the lid of 
the car trunk. He grabbed for the leashes. “Here, 
Molly! he said, with calm pride in his voice. 

Carrying a whippet under each arm Morgan 
walked around to where Yates stood bent over the 
trunk, untangling the leashes. Suddenly Yates 
stepped back. The heavy bassets shook themselves. 
With -a surprising, explosive nimbleness, both 
hounds leaped out of.the trunk and began following 
close at Yates’s heels, moving easily, as though 
somehow rolling ahead on their short, crooked legs. 
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` knelt and unleashed the bassets. 


Their leash chains jingled a quick march rhythm, a 
sound professional and sure; it told Bud Morgan 
that these animals knew what they were about. 
They were no strangers to the business. Watching 
all this, the whippets cowered in Morgan’s arms. 


a the sun was still below a line of trees 
far off to their right, the threat of its appearance 
gave the air a certain damp heaviness. Dew stood 
in droplets on the hunters’ boots. Blackberry 
brambles pulled at their trousers. They stopped. - 

Beyond, in the midst of the bean field, a clump 
of willows marked the location of a pond. Yates 
He whispered 
something to them. Tails high, the two heavy 
beasts disappeared in the rows. They were hardly 
out of sight when their clear voices belled against 
the flat stillness of August and broke the gray 
morning silence that had seemed to stand like a veil 
between Bud Morgan and the approaching day. 

The singing cries entered Morgan’s heart and set 
it pounding against itself. Curiously solemn, the 
whippets ceased their squirming, first begun when 
he knelt with them a little distance from Yates. 

Yates stood listening. Still as iron, Yates seemed. 

Leaning in Bud Morgan’s arms, the whippets 
pressed forward. Their nostrils moved as though 
to ask what the smell and meaning of this new - 
sound might be. Suddenly they drew back, as 
though to take shelter under the man’s body. The 
bassets came closer. Now they moved away through 
the bean field again, making a wide, slow circle. 

“About now we should see the old rabbit," 
Yates said in a low voice. 

Just then, sure enough, the cottontail.appeared. 
Out of the bean rows he came. He hopped almost 
straight at the hunters before slowly veering from ` 
sight again beyond the tall foliage of the spreading 
bean plants. | 

Steady on, and carefully slow, the bassets came, 
now baying almost in unison. Coming out of the 
rows thev made the same circuit, the same veering 
turn that the rabbit had managed so eásily. The 
bassets moved over the ground with painful exacti- 
tude, as though savoring a mysterious, requisite 
love of their slow work. 

Laden with her cargo of unborn pups the old 
bitch. paced head down beside her daughter, as 
though trying somehow to embrace the ground 
with her bentlegs. Both heavy heads went forward, 
as though freighted by their huge leathers, those 
ears hanging like dark, dead-brown magnolia 
leaves. Then they were gone, gyp and bitch, ,the 
one no less painstaking and slow than the other.: 

“Let Molly take him twice around. Then we'll 
scare him. Let's see if we can't spook him off to the 
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hayfield," said Yates. “Then your little beauties 
can take and ride him a little bit.” i 

“If they will,” ‘said Morgan, nodding in agree- 
ment. After coaxing Yates as he had, after beguiling 
his friend into this new partnership, Morgan was 
suddenly unsure about it. Though he had set 
them down at cottontails time and again, the whip- 
pets had never coursed a rabbit. At the sight of 
Morgan’s little dogs the sitting rabbit had always 
crouched, as wild animals will. 
whippets looked away, wondering what their master 
could be about, by setting them forward thus, and 
so urging them, saying: “Sic! Sic! Sic!" in such 
a hissing voice — invariably, as they turned back 
in their wonderment, the wise rabbit chose that 
instant’s confusion to go bounding into the honey- 
suckles. 

* Here he comes," said Yates in a quiet voice. 

Loafing along hopping slowly, just as before, the 
rabbit appeared. “Hey! Hey!" Yates shouted. 
The man jumped forward. The startled rabbit 


crouched and then leaped out in a flat sudden, 


sprint, heading straight to the open field. 

At the same time Bud Morgan unleashed the 
pups. The whippets sprang away, paused an 
instant, and then dashed suddenly on, full speed 
after the rabbit. Bett passed the little creature. 
The frantic cottontail swerved. Mistress, close 
behind, made every turn and tracked every zigzag. 
Turning a short circle and coming back, Bett 
cut between the rabbit and the honeysuckle 
thicket, turning it back into the field and driving 
it zigzag once more, down the breadth of the mown 
meadow. Like hawks, the whippets skimmed, cours- 
ing back and forth tirelessly. 

Emerging from the bean rows the bassets duti- 
fully took the trail to the open field where the 
whippets went swerving this way and that, turning, 
deviling, and chivying the rabbit. 

Yates dashed forward and caught his hounds. 
He leashed them in a scramble of whistling, dusty 
confusion. “They caught him yet?" Yates yelled. 
He ran to Morgan, dragging the hounds. 

"Not yet. Over there — see!” 

Dodging uncertainly between the dogs, the 
rabbit suddenly stopped. The whippets stopped. 
They stood panting, tails up, ears forward, gazing 
at the gasping, stretched-out cottontail. 

Morgan ran through the mown stubble. 
he cried. “Sic! Stef? 
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Yates crossed the field, his does straining in . 


front of him. 

Without looking away from the rabbit the whip- 
pets sat down. Then, just as casually, though Mor- 
gan, shouting and running full speed, came closer, 
they slowly crouched beside the exhausted rabbit. 

At a word from Yates the bassets ceased their 
lunging. | 


Just when the . 
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Caught in the wonderment of what they saw, 
both men knelt. 

“They don’t know to kill," said Morgan softly. 

The rabbit made no move to be up. 

“See how they /ze there," said Yates. 
him, beside him like he was a lamb." 

The rabbit, catching its wind a little, and again 
sensible of danger, struggled up. Hopping uncer- 
tainly, it went west to the bean field, toward the 
willows, the pond thicket where it had been born . 
and where it had lived its brief life. 

“Sic! Sic" Morgan hissed. 

Standing up, ears forward, the whippets gazed 


“Down by 


after the rabbit. 


They began trotting, going slowly at first. Then, 
tirelessly and gracefully, like machines, they leaped 
forward in unison, and flattened down to full 
speed, like pale arrows. Slowing suddenly beside 
the rabbit, they loped along on either side of it, 
like an escort. At the bean rows, where the rabbit 
disappeared, they turned back. They made a wide 
circle of the meadow, full speed. Bett went leading, 
as usual, and shy Mistress came behind. On they 
came, full speed. They flung themselves at Mor- 
gan, who sat squatting on his heels. Mistress licked 
his thumb. Bett lay across the foot of his boot. 


Wirz» Yates said. “Try another cast?” 

“All right.” Bud Morgan leashed his animals. 

“What a sight. I still can’t hardly believe it,” 
Yates was saying. 

“Its their puppyhood. They don’t know quite 
what they’re supposed to do.” Like a ball of blood 
the sun had risen above the dusty horizon. Bud 
Morgan picked both whippets up in his arms 
again. He marveled at their beauty in the red 
new light. The dew on their sides wet his shirt. 

*Oh — they downright played with that rabbit. 
They- never harmed a hair of him," Yates was say- 
ing. He came close. He touched each ‘little dog 
on the head. “Not a hair!” he said. 

“Pd never want to tell anybody. 
that,” said Bud Morgan. 

“Why, who'd believe? Besides," Yates went on, 
“give 'em time. They’ll learn. They'll get a fine 
edge in time. Oh, aren't you a pretty sight! One 
nip and you'll break brother rabbits neck so clean 
and quick hell never know what came between 
him and daylight — one of these days!” __ 

“Maybe I spoil them," said Morgan. ‘‘They’ve 
such a sweet nature. May be as Pve petted them 
too much and shut out their natural instinct. 
Eh?” 

They walked east, across the hayfield. Sunup 
splayed the branches of a huge oak at the field’s 
edge. Just in its shadow Yates bent to unleash his 
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bassets. They trotted off to a fine stand of cotton, 


dark green and blooming and well cultivated, 
with the earth showing dry and clean between the 
rows, a fine-yellow loam, soft as powder. 

“No, no," Yates said, politely disagreeing. It was 
his way. “Love never. harms. Only give them 
üme, Bud. Once they know what's wanted of them, 
they'll be all the better. Then they'll kill them- 
selves to please you.” ' 

*"They've been raised with the cats. They were 
"taught not to hurt kittens, not to chase chickens," 
Bud Morgan said. “Now when it's time to kill 
something, they don't seem a-tall sure about it. 
Sadie pets them worse than I do." 

He squatted. The little dogs crouched under him 
again. They put him in mind of adoring children. 

The bassets gave tongue. . 

“Here we go," said Yates. “Look for him this 
way in about one minute. Your little beauties are 
going to kill this one, Bud. See if they don't! Let's 
let him pass the second time." 

The whippets stood and trembled when the 
rabbit broke cover. It circled the oak. When the 
bassets came, the whippets began leaping. They 
whimpered. They shivered to be set free. 

“There — be patient? Bud Morgan whispered. 
He caught them close in his arms. They licked him, 
but this licking was a different sort. They licked 
him now as a means of supplication. They begged 
him to be let go. “Hold a little!" Morgan said. 
Bett growled. “There, little sweethearts — an- 
other minute now!" Morgan said, listening to the 
chase. Off deep in the cotton plants the rabbit 
had turned. 

Now suddenly it came out of the rows. Yates 
ran forward. With a loud yell he spooked the 
cottontail, waving his arms. Morgan slipped the 
whippets’ leashes. 

The rabbit turned to sprint, so close by that 
Morgan could see its little mouth working, open- 
ing and closing with fright. Before it could pass 
the outer spread of the oak a snapping, slashing, 
somersaulting frenzy of snarls overtook it. The 
rabbit leaped and was tossed. The whippets 
struck it one after another, whirling to strike and 
snap again, fighting and rearing over the carcass. 
Blood streaked their sides. Again and again they 
flung themselves on the sodden mass of fur between 
them. Seeming not to know the cottontail was 
dead, they went on and on shredding it, snatching 
it one away from another and shaking it till it 
smacked their ribs. When Bud Morgan knelt to 
pull them away Bett whirled and bit him between 
thumb and forefinger, drawing blood. She coiled 
back as he leashed her. Her lips drew back in a 
snarl, her eyes were dark and aglaze. She had 
no seeming sense of what she had done. 

The bassets came. Standing, Morgan pulled the 
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yapping whippets back a few paces. The heavy 
bassets approached cautiously. Molly, the big preg- 
nant bitch, pushed the torn carcass a few times 
with her blunt nose. She looked at Yates and sat 
down, almost wearily. The younger basset only 
sniffed the carcass and turned away. Yates leashed 
them both, saying: “Didn’t I tell you? Didn't I 
tell you?" 

When Bud Morgan picked them up the whippets 
fought his embrace. Leaning in, stretching at each 
other across his broad chest, they snapped and 
snarled. Blood was like grease down their sides. 
Morgan's hands were sticky with it. “Hushi”? 
said Morgan. “Be still? Both animals, as though 
waked from a trance, subsided. 

“Want to try another cast?" Yates was asking. 
“I believe they're on to it." 

A strange sorrow had entered Morgan's breast. 
He looked at the little whelps panting in his arms. 
Bett stretched her neck and licked his nose. 

"Yes," Morgan said. “All right. If you're satis- 
fied your hound is up to it — heavy as she is." 

“Oh, she needs to run," Yates replied. “And 
yours — why yours really caught on!” 

“Yes,” Bud Morgan said in an odd voice. He 
knew he must harden himself down to the truth. 
He had sent away clear to New Jersey for these 
dogs. They were the first whippets ever seen in 
this part of Tennessee. Men must surely marvel 
at the sight of them, how they killed a creature. 
As hunter, heretofore Morgan had always done 
the killing himself. That, he decided, walking a 
little way behind Yates so his friend would not see 
his face, that was the difference. Now the dogs 
were obliged to do the killing. The man was left 
with nothing but an uneasy feeling across the 
shoulders, like a strange harness. 

Caught in his new strangeness Morgan realized 
it was too late to turn back. Uneasy though he was, 
he had already knelt again. Far off,- low to the 
ground, hidden by the dark green field beyond, 
the bassets gave a long, victorious cry. 

The savage sound gave Morgan's breast a surge. 
He plucked a crawling tick from Betts smooth 
neck and mashed it between his thumbnails. 
“Don’t fret," he whispered. ‘‘You’ll soon be used to 
it. Don't fret, pretty girls. It's all right." 

Ihe pups hardly seemed to hear him. Though 
he held them close, they were already far, far away, 
gone a strange far distance such as he might never 
span. Suddenly they had, so it seemed, gone 
away to another world. 

If he didn't unleash them soon, they would turn 
on him. He watched his hands move obediently 


. totheleash toggles. His heart was no longer beating 


so rapidly. 
“Here he comes!” Yates was calling, above him, 
“Here he comes! Steady, steady now!" 


* 








Growing Pains 

of the Multiversity 

by William Willcox 

Last month a ‘student activist at the 
University of Michigan found virtue 
in that much beset institution, the 
multiversity. Now another Michigan 
man speaks up for the mulliver- 
sily's faculty and scholars. Professor 
Willcox has been chairman of the his- 


tory department at Ann Arbor since 
1965. 


In the past two years a number of 
articles in the Atlantic have explored 
aspects of campus unrest. ‘The con- 


. troversy that some of these articles 


have aroused suggests that no two 
observers agree on the meaning of 
what is going on; the only agree- 
ment seems to be that American uni- 
versities are in a period of turbu- 
lence, and that the larger the univer- 
sity the greater the Sturm und Drang. 
Recent exposure to the troubles of 
the University of Michigan is my 


. excuse for venturing reflections on 


this steadily growing problem. It is 
one about which I am no more ex- 
pert than any other concerned pro- 
fessor; but the subject, as Clemen- 
ceau said of war, is too important 
to be left to the experts. 

The central question is what the 
forces are that generate academic 


*-turbulence. Until that question is 


faced, discussion of remedies is point- 


less. The unrest is, I believe, not 
only nationwide but also too deep- 
seated to be easily or quickly elimi- 
nated; its causes, however differ- 
ently they may manifest themselves 
at Ann Arbor or Berkeley or any 
other campus, lie in the very nature 
of the large university. Unrest, in 
other words, is bred by the system, 
and is the price we are paying for 
the forced growth of higher edu- 
cation. 

In the Atlantic (November, 1965) 
Profesor Howard Mumford Jones 
insisted that "university education 
is a privilege for the competent, 
not a right to be claimed by the 
many." 

Whether or not this should be true, 
it is in fact becoming less true every 
day. The A.B. degree, now more 
than ever before, is a prerequisite for 
success in life, and our society ac- 
cepts the proposition that everyone 
who is minimally qualified is en- 
titled to one. Students regard it, 
perhaps unconsciously, almost as 
much their right as the right to vote; 
and as population grows, the federal 
and state governments pour more 
and more millions into the system to 
make sure that sufficient degrees are 
available. 

But money alone is not enough for 
expansion. Building new classrooms, 
offices, and dormitories and training 
or recruiting new staff take time; 
and the pressure of swelling enroll- 
ment never leaves the necessary 
time. Universities in general, and 
state universities in particular, are 
consequently in an ongoing crisis 
because they do not have the facili- 
ties they need, at any given moment, 
to cope with that moments prob- 
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lems of overcrowding. The effect is 
twofold, student unrest and faculty 
unrest. 

The students find themselves adrift 
in a vast, bustling, but essentially 
formless community. Their classes 
are usually too large for any give- 
and-take with the professor, and 
those of them who corner him in his 
office have won at hide-and-seek 
against heavy odds. Their dormi- 
tory is a population, not a social 
unit, and they tend to escape into 
apartments —lairs which, when 
they find them, are too cluttered for 
studying, so that their search for 
study space carries them even into 
the library stacks. Far from hav- 
ing a vast smorgasbord of human 
knowledge and experience. spread 
before them to select from, their 
choice of courses is limited by dis- 
tribution requirements; and their in- 
tellectual experience may also be 
limited to soaking up material and 
regurgitating it on examinations. 
They have reason to wonder, as one 
of them recently wrote in the Michi- 
gan Daily, whether they are “learn- 
ing much of consequence to their 
lives or of relevance to their so- 
ciety.” 

These complaints are not new. 
Classes were too large when I was in 
college, contact with faculty mem- 
bers too meager, and we complained 
about being spoon-fed. But the sit- 
uation is far worse now. Free time is 
disappearing, as one university after 
another, in an effort to use its plant 
more efficiently, reforms its calendar 
by curtailing vacations. Admissions 
standards are going up, and with 
them the academic caliber of the 
student body, so that competition 
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for high grades becomes keener; the 
many students who hope to go on to 
a respectable graduate school need 
an undergraduate record of A’s and 
B’s, which is out of reach of the ma- 
jority. Young men and women, 
short of space and time, are compet- 
ing against one another in subjects 
that often seem to them inconse- 
quential. Small wonder they feel 
tension. 


The therapy of action 


Although they may find outlet for 


tension in unpolitical ways, such as 
experimentation with sex or drugs 
or the newest art form, political 
opposition to the university admin- 
istration has the appeal of bringing 
them together in the united action. 
They share in some measure the dis- 
gust with the status quo felt by the 
radical activist, and the longer their 
patience is tried, the more open they 
are to his argument that force is the 
only way to get change. But this 
does not mean that they share his 
goal. 

The goal of the new radicalism; 
alias the “Movement,” in its extreme 
form is to overturn the whole struc- 
ture of the modern university. Ste- 
phan Weissman cogently expressed 
in the Atlantic (October, 1966) what 
is wrong with that structure, and 
why the “Movement” aims to bring 
about “the end of administration 
control, a sharing of power even in 
the classroom between teacher and 
student, and the creation of an at- 
mosphere of autonomy in which indi- 
viduals and communities with[in] 
the university can engage in their 
own politics — be they right, left, 
or even pornopolitical." The exist- 
ing academic system, he continues, 
has no legitimate authority, and no 
compromise with it is possible. 
“Force will continue to be necessary 
and justified as long as the American 
university deprives students of their 
voice in decisions that affect them, 
supports the politics of a repressive 
status quo, and subordinates intel- 
lectual activity to security clearances 
and the national interest." 
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This is a call to revolution, but 
those who seem to heed the call may 
in fact be far from revolutionaries. 
When an administnation appears to 
students to be both arbitrary and 
static, they will rally behind the 
radical activist for the sake of action. 
Few want to destroy the university, 
to judge by the Michigan experience, 
but many want to wake it up. They 
do not need to know precisely what 


"more they want. Their demand for 


“student power," I am convinced, is 
emotional as much as political, and 
does not necessarily mean that they 
wish to exercise any power beyond 
that of agitating. Agitation, by pub- 
licizing the need for reform, jolts 
not only officialdom but also the 
faculty. 


The faculty role 


Professors are not spontaneous re- 
formers. They are so deeply im- 
mersed in problems of their own, 
created by the mushroom growth of 
the university, that they cannot con- 
centrate for long on student prob- 
lems. Any teacher worth his salt is 
interested in students. They are one 
of his main concerns, but to assume 
that they can or should be his only 
one is unrealistic. Two other con- 
cerns are equally important to him, 
and they are worth a moments scru- 
tiny. They are his own research 
and his role in his department. 

Research means much more to an 
academic than promotions or salary 
increases. It is his surest way to keep 
alive intellectually, and hence to be 
a stimulating teacher, and for one 
kind of teaching it is an absolute pre- 
requisite. Graduate students — and 
this is a point often overlooked in 
the endless debate about the con- 
nection or gulf between scholarship 
and teaching — can be trained in re- 
search only by a practitioner who 
keeps his knowledge fresh. Gradu- 
ate programs are a vital function of 
the university, and graduate enroll- 
ments are soaring. A professor who 
does no research is useless to the 
graduate school. His department is 
unlikely to keep him to teach only 


undergraduates, and he either leaves 
for a small college or joins the ad- 
ministration. | 

The faculty member's depart- 
mental role is even less understood 
off the campus than his research. A 
department is, among other things, a 
business operation, with a yearly 
budget that often exceeds half a mil- 
lion dollars; running such a business 
requires both nonacademic adminis- 
trative assistance and a great deal 
of time from the academic staff. 

Almost every professor, in addition 
to his teaching and research, has to 
play a part in this departmental 
housekeeping. Who will handle 
graduate admissions, or advise M.A. 
and Ph.D. candidates when admit- 
ted? Is a visitor needed to replace 
Professor Pundit while he is on leave, 
and if so, how is one to be found? 
Are the teaching fellows or assistants 
getting the supervision that they 
need? (The answer is invariably 
no.) Is the undergraduate honors 
program, or the freshman survey 
course, in need of overhauling? (The 
answer is invariably yes.) The prob- 
lems these questions suggest, and 
hundreds more, are directly related 
to the department’s teaching func- 
tion; but they distract from teaching 
itself. 


Recruiting new talent 


Another related problem, which 
consumes quite as much time as 
housekeeping, is the recruitment of 
new staff. Here every prestigious 
and would-be prestigious institution : 
infthe country is competing against 
all others at every level, from the 
newest Ph.D.’s to the greatest celeb- 
rities; and the locus of competition is 
the individual department. Obtain- 
ing a bright young assistant profes- 
sor is a minor triumph, obtaining a 
full professor is a major one, and 
hours and hours of work go into 
both. 

When a vacancy occurs, an ad 
hoc departmental committee asks au- 
thorities all over the country to sug- 
gest candidates, whose names go into 
a file that soon bulges with relevant 
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and irrelevant information; the com- 
mittee then rank-orders the names 
according to its judgment, or failing 
that, its hunch. The highest man on 
the list who is temptable is asked to 
the campus, and unless he puts his 
foot in his mouth, receives an offer. 
(Ritual decrees that such an offer be 
called recruiting, whereas an offer 
from an outside institution to a staff 


member is called raiding; if the effort 
" to recruit fails, or the effort to raid 


succeeds, the man in question is 
written off as less talented than the 
department had supposed.) This is 
an elaborate game that is extrava- 
gant of time, a kind of academic 
cricket match; but no way has been 
found to simplify or accelerate it. 

As a department grows, house- 
keeping and recruitment demand 
more hours of everyone. The larger 
the staff, in theory, the more chores 
can be performed without increasing 
anyone's burden. But the theory 
does not square with the facts. A 
department seems to be an organism 
that grows in complexity, as if it were 
subject to Parkinson's Law, faster 
than it grows in size: the more mem- 
bers it has, the more work it re- 
quires of each to keep it functioning. 


No time for students 


These multifarious activities of the 
professor preclude his spending much 
time with students. He talks af them 
in the classroom more than wtth 
them outside it, and he has little 
idea of their problems and dissatis- 
factions. A freshman may be in 
touch with his instructor, and a 
Ph.D. candicate is almost sure to be 
in touch with the scholar directing 
his dissertation; but except for these 
two ends of the academic spectrum, 
little real communication exists be- 
tween faculty and students. Lack of 
it is no one’s choice and no one’s 
fault. The fault lies in the nature of 
the university. 

Communication between the stu- 
dent body and administrative policy- 
makers, to judge by the Michigan 
experience, is as poor as that be- 
tween students and faculty. This 


again is nobody's choice. The dan- 
ger of appearing to rule by fiat is 
obvious to any administrator, for 
students have repeatedly proved that 
when they believe they are being 
governed arbitrarily, they can para- 
lyze the government. 

The way to avoid this danger, 
however, is far from obvious. Con- 
sultation with student leaders in ad- 
vance of a decision is no panacea. 
Who are the leaders, and whom can 
they lead? The editors of the under- 
graduate newspaper have influence, 
but their views may be far from rep- 
resentative. The members of the 
elected student council have little 
more than a hunch about the di- 
verse and shifting moods of their 
vast constituency (only a fraction of 
which has turned out for the elec- 
tion), and if their hunch proves 
wrong, they are discredited. No one, 
in short, can speak confidently for 
the entire student population, and 
it cannot be consulted as a whole. 

I am not saying that students must 
therefore continue to play their old 
passive role. Far from it. Some of 


them — how large a pércentage on. 


any campus no one knows — are 
more and more insistently demand- 
ing a part, if only a consenting part, 
in decisions that affect them. When 
their demand 1s not met, the effect 
on the university is serious. To say 
that their agitation is intolerable, 
that they must conform or go home, 
is beside the point. They are publi- 
cizing their discontent in a highly 
wasteful way, which is as distracting 
to them as to everyone else; but it is 
also a highly effective way. As to 
whether it is tolerable, what alterna- 
tive is there? If agitation cannot be 
stopped, it has to be tolerated. 

It can be stopped only when 
policy-makers obtain a sufficient 
measure of student consent to allay 
unrest. But this is more easily said 
than done. For a lot of nonsense is 
talked about establishing lines of 
communication between the faculty 
and administration on the one hand, 
and the student body on the other. 
These two parts of the academic 
community are different in kind: one 
is the institutional university, in 


which a well-organized teaching and 
administrative staff has its own in- 
ternal channels of communication, 
however inadequate they may. be; 
the other is a body of students that 
is institutionally amorphous. Even 
if this body has a collective voice, 
which is doubtful, finding a way to 
hear it defies the wit of man. 


Listening for ideas 


Although the communication 
problem, put in terms of twenty or 
thirty thousand students, is probably 
insoluble, much can be done in terms 
of more modest, piecemeal changes 
to get in touch with accessible areas 
of opinion. A department’s graduate 
students, for example, have some- 
thing worthwhile to say about their 
program; so have the undergradu- 
ates of a large college about evaluat- 
ing their courses and teachers. In 
such limited areas some communica- 
tion often takes place already. But in 
my experience it is woefully inade- 
quate, and I refuse to believe that 
professors and students, working to- 
gether, could not find ways to im- 
prove it. Any improvement, no mat- 
ter how humdrum and inconspicu- 
ous, would at least demonstrate the 
faculty’s willingness to learn from 
those it teaches. ; 

Professors and administrators, I 
have been arguing, are so preoccu- 
pied with keeping the system going 
that they do not consider reforming 
it until student agitation forces their 
hand. Whether.the ideas behind the 
agitation are sound or impractical, 
expressed with proper decorum or 
improper tumult, they are a stimu- 
lating challenge to things as they are. 
lo respond to the challenge nega- 
tively, by a mere buttressing of the 
status quo, is to ensure continuing 
unrest. Somehow — and I do not 
pretend to know how — means must 
be found to listen for ideas, and 
to select and act upon the good 
ones in concert with the students 
themselves. 

They are, after all, the customers, 


and their criticism deserves to be 
heard. 
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Naiveté versus Reality in 


VIETNAM 


l by. Denis W. Brogan 


The distinguished professor of polilical science and Fellow of Peterhouse at Cambridge 


delivers in this essay “a call on the American people, on ils leaders, on ils pastors and masters 


for candor, self-control and self-criticism” in the dark days into which the Vietnamese war 


has led us. The paper is drawn from Sir Denis’ introduction to the Blaustein Lectures which 


he delivered last year at Lehigh University. 


die most important international events of the 
past year have been the changes in Chinese policy 
internally and externally. Internally, an upheaval 
has taken place whose character and scale we are 
not yet competent to judge. Externally, China is 
more and more hostile to the outside world of the 
West and more and more hostile to Russia. Each 
of these attitudes is of great importance for Ameri- 
can policy and for the foreign policy of America’s 
allies. But it is essential that the American people 
and the American government accept the awkward i 
fact that the most important thing about China! 
- today is the continuation of the Chinese revolution, | 
and that internal revolution may well be — is 
almost certain to be — far more important than 
any question of Chinese foreign policy or of the 
American tendency to see China, perhaps to see all 
outside powers, in terms of their impact on the 
United States. Even if there were no differences 
of opinion and policy between China and the 
United States, if there were no war in Vietnam, if 


China had no interest or part in that war, or if: 


the United States had washed its hands of policy on 
the Asiatic mainland, the Chinese upheaval would 
still be the most important news story of these years. 

It is easy to assert, for it is true, that the Chinese 
Communist export movement has failed for the 
moment. It has failed disastrously and conspicu- 


ously in Indonesia; and in a continent where so 
many people, very wisely, plan to back a winner, 
the savage penalties inflicted on those Indonesians 
who backed a loser — that is, the Chinese Com- 
munist-directed revolution — are highly educa- 
tional. Maoism may be the wave of the future all 
over Asia — this is not at all impossible, and, as 
some people argue, is highly likely — but it is 
a wave which at the moment is receding. And if 
this is true of Asia, it is still more true of Africa and 
of Latin America. The great siege of the urbanized, 
capitalist, or deviationist world by the rural masses 
led by the Chinese Communists has not yet begun. 
It may never begin. For the moment, unless the 


{rulers of China have completely lost the caution 


which in many ways they have displayed since they 


triumphed in 1949, their real attention is being 
. devoted to whatever is going on in China. 


It is obviously convenient for the rulers of China, 
to persuade the rulers of the United States that 
China is as much a menace for world order as were, 


` for example, Hitler's Germany and militarist Japan. 


But this may be a necessity in diverting the atten- 
tion of the rulers of America, and even the rulers of 
Britain, from the realities of the Chinese situation, 
from the problems which any rulers of China will 
have to face. 

It is possible to argue, and it has been argued 
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powerfully, that the new China of Mao is economi- 
cally and militarily a paper tiger. It is possible to 
argue that China is in fact an intrinsically poor 
country and that it is “overextended,” not in 
territorial area, but in its demographic aspects. 
That is to say, the fact that the Chinese are a 


~ quarter of the human race — and soon may be a 


higher proportion — may be a handicap and not 
a help. To become a modern industrial state, 
China, like all other countries in the past, will have 
to squeeze surplus value out of the peasants to 
provide the capital for an adequate program of 
industrialization. But there may be no surplus to 


.. be squeezed out of the peasants because there are 


too many peasants. Mao can preach an austerity 
‘program; he may not only be reaffirming his belief 
in the virtues developed during the Long March 
and during the war against the Kuomintang, but 
also be as ready to preach and practice a doctrine 
of “frugal plenty," with the emphasis on the frugal, 
as was Eamon de Valera in what seems a remote 
past in modern Ireland. But his hand may now 
be forced by the problems of population, by the 
birthrate, by the relatively meager resources of 
Chinese territory compared with the needs of the 
»~ Chinese people. True, the problem has been 
traditionally also a Japanese problem, and statisti- 
cally speaking, is still a Japanese problem, which 
looks more serious than the Chinese problem. But 
the Japanese are not so much handicapped by 
vanity, by unwillingness to learn, or by being ruled 
by a classical Chinese poet as are the Chinese. 
What is the point of these rather banal remarks? 
It is merely to suggest that the great upheaval now 
going on in China may be of great importance for 
the immediate present, and perhaps still: more for 
the future of China, but may have no immediate 
, importance for the policy of the United States. 
It may be that Mao is swimming over another 
waterfall, to adjust a famous English proverbial 
expression; or, to go back to a Chinese metaphor 
much used a few years ago, he may be making 
another “great leap forward" and may fall on his 
face again, as he did then. The policy now being 
preached and practiced by the organized strenuous 
àa youth movements of China may be a policy 
designed to cover up resentment and hostility to 
many aspects of the remaking of Chinese society 
which have been so much admired by Westerners, 
who would be horrified to see any such society 
created in their own countries. It may be, as has 
often been suggested, that Chairman Mao is 
anguished by the thought that the austerity, dis- 
cipline, and devotion which the Chinese Communist 
Party displayed in such abundance, and which 
produced in many aspects of Chinese life very 
i. impressive results, have now become unpopular 
and possibly impracticable. “The mandate of 
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Heaven" may be in the process of being withdrawn 
from Chairman Mao.. I do not think this is likely; 
but some great subterranean earthquake zs occur- 
ring, and all that political seismologists can do is to 
register the internal quakes, landslips, and possibly 
volcanic explosions — and to remember that these 
are far more important for the Chinese governors 
and governed than any external triumphs. 

We may be sure that however archaic are the 
military theories of Marshal Lin, however much 
he may believe in tbe superiority of his mass 
armies, he does not believe any longer that the 
United States is a paper tiger; and he may very 
well hesitate to launch out on a course of action in 
which the reality of the tiger's claws will be decided. 

In any event, we may be certain that control of 
China, with the harnessing of the forces released by 
the new campaign for saving the soul of the Chinese 
Communist revolution, preoccupies the rulers of 
China and the people of China much more, even, 
than does Vietnam or North Korea, or the wicked- 
ness of Russia, or the impotence of the United 
States. And just as the policy of China is certainly 
not centered exclusively or mainly on the problem 
of relations with the United States, it will probably 
be wise for the rulers of the United States and the 
American people not to see in Communist China 
the cause of all their ills, and in its defeat and 
destruction the remedy for those ills, ills inherent 
in the human situation and not in the particular 
wickedness of societies which are refusing to adopt 
the American Way of Life. 


I. Is against this background of the great internal 
upheavals in China, of the vicissitudes and the 
transformation of China, which may take another 
generation before more than the outlines are visible, 
that the American people should consider the 


problem of Vietnam. The Americans have in- 
` herited in Vietnam a series of problems which they 


did not create. It is easy enough to dismiss these 
problems as the results of the nefarious rule of 
France for fifty years or so. This is to take too 
simplified a view of East' Asiatic history, and 
too simplified a theme of “imperialism.” In many 
ways, modern Vietnam is a French creation. It 
could be argued, indeed, that the destruction of 
French rule in what they called Indochina has been 
a disaster, as it has brought to the surface a number 
of problems which the French had at any rate 
managed to control from roughly 1870 onward. 
It is easy to see the movement southward of the 
militant Tonkinese as simply a Communist con- 
spiracy inspired, subsidized, directed from China. 
It is easy to see everything that is displeasing in 
the states of what was the French Union of Indo- 
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china as weaknesses which are due to imperial rule. 
But many of thése problems date from long before 
any French people had ever heard of Indochina. 

A good many of the problems now facing the 
United States as the new imperial power are more 
or less the same as those that faced France as the 
old imperial power. Just as President George 
Washington found himself faced with many of the 
problems of the American frontier that were too 
much for King George III, so the new imperial 
power, the United States, is faced with many of the 
problems which became too much for the French 
after the collapse of France in Europe and the 
destruction of their power and prestige by the 
Japanese between 1940 and 1945. One of the 
alarming features of a great deal of the official 
output of reassuring messages from the White 


^." House and the Pentagon is the verbal resemblance 


to what the French were saying from 1945 until 
1954. The same possibly insoluble pone pro- 
duce the same comforting noises. 

Of course, the noises made by the Pentagon or 
even by the White House are more comforting and 
more plausible than those made in Paris or in 
Saigon by the French. The United States is not 
a defeated country and has overwhelming resources 
which the French lacked. Until quite recently, 
it had the great advantage of not appearing neces- 
sarily as an imperial power opposing a strong, 
indigenous, nationalist movement. The strong 
nationalist movement was threatening French 
power, feebly it is true, before the last war. One 
of the first agitators who was in at the birth of the 
French Communist Party after the First World War 
was the young Annamite student Ho Chi Minh. 
Whatever chances the French had of adjusting 
themselves to a dignified retreat from Indochina 
such: as the British achieved in India, they lost 
very largely through the imperious temper of 
Thierry d'Argenlieu, the monk turned admiral, but 
still more through the refusal of the French to 
accept the obvious consequences of a British type of 
withdrawal; for if the British had to leave a far 
greater, richer, more powerful imperial position, 
held firmly for a much longer period, it was 
impossible to believe that the French in Indochina 
(or the Dutch in Java) could succeed where the 
British had failed, or where the British had volun- 
tarily given up their imperial role, whichever way 
we care to look at it. 

The French not only failed to convince the revo- 
lutionary leaders, north and south, in Tonkin and 
Cochin China, of their good faith; they did not 
display good faith. And contrasting with the last 
years of French rule, the American assistance to the 
political and economic well-being of Vietnam 
could. possibly have seemed not a new form of 
imperialism but a specialized form of American aid. 
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the Americans. 


. Whether this was a practical policy or not, no one 


will ever know. For by the time the French threw 
in their hand in 1954 and the Americans picked 
it up, it was a bad hand.with very few trumps. 

It is for this reason that so many of the official 
apologias from the White House and the Pentagon 
sound like the old French stories. The crisis of 


credibilitv which destroyed what little willingness 
‘the French people had to continue the “dirty war" 


is now raging in the United States. There is, in 
fact, far more disbelief just below the surface, among 
people whose disbelief is quite serious, than has 
yet been overtly declared. 


I. 1s now evident that one of the difficulties which 
the French inherited or invented is now plaguing 
In India, for all their faults, the 
British had trained at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Sandhurst and in jail, a ruling class for both India 
and what became Pakistan. It is possible that Ho 
Chi Minh could have become another Nehru if 
a great many things that did not happen had hap- 
pened. But the weakness of the French position 
between 1950 and 1954 was above all political. 
The policy of bringing back the former emperor 
of Annam, Bao Dai, to be a rallying center of 
nationalism, traditionalism, and the political base 
for an amicable settlement with France was not 
intrinsically foolish. Of course, Bao Dai was not a 
leader with anything like the intelligence or energy 
of Ho Chi Minh. His dynasty had not such deep 
traditional roots as many of the French seem to 
have thought. But above all, he was not given a 
chance to “make like an emperor." The French 
did not even build up the traditional, ornamental, 
sacred character of the office to which they wished 
to restore Bao Dai. Even had his imperial authority 
and prestige not been weakened by his loss of all 
plausibility as a ruler under the Japanese, it would 
have required a great deal of political talent on 
the French side and political talent among the 
counselors of the emperor to make this experiment 
succeed. And it was the political failure which 
doomed the French military effort. For it must be 
remembered that no indigenous South Vietnamese 
force or, so far, any American force has had such 
military successes as were achieved by Marshal de 
Lattre de Tassigny. But Marshal de Lattre and 
Marshal Leclerc, following up the principles of 
Marshal Foch, realized that the basic problem in 
Indochina was not military but political. (We 
now. know that in 1919 Marshal Foch refused to 
send troops to the debatable land between renascent 
Poland, the Ukraine, Great Russia, Hungary — all 
the fragmented relics of the broken-down empires. 
He asked, “Is there a government to support?” 


And being told there was no such government, 
he replied, “A government can get along without an 
army, but an army cannot get along without a 
government.") 

The problem which faced the French faces the 
Americans. The governmental structure they are 
backing in what is now called South Vietnam is 
less and less plausible. There it is not a crisis of 
credibility, but of the virtually universal prevalence 
of incredibility. It is conceivable that Diem was 
the best ruler in the American sense that could be 
found for South Vietnam. 


South Vietnam was doomed from the start. But 
it is also obvious that no successor has been found 
for Diem, that the decline of political effort by the 
Vietnamese state has been catastrophic and has 
been reflected not only in politics but.in war. The 
young-man who calls himself Marshal Ky is quite 
clearly a very inferior version of a traditional 
mandarin like Diem, but may not be so much handi- 
capped by religious associations as was the zealous 
Diem and his much too zealous brother, the 
Archbishop of Hué. But it is very difficult indeed 
to see what is the claim of Marshal Ky on the 


‘support of his fellow countrymen, a claim that begs 


a great many questions in any case, and on the 
government of the United States. It is certainly not 
due to any known military achievements. That 
he is tough, brave, anti-Communist, and all the 
other adjectives beloved by Time magazine is no 


doubt true. Anti-Communism, like patriotism, is- 
not enough. (The role of Marshal Ky is rather like.. 


a parody of the role of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in his last active years. “Why,” asked Senator 
Tom Connally, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee .of the United States Senate, 

“if he is a generalissimo doesn’t he generalize?” 
One could put the same question to Marshal Ky, 
and one need not stay for an answer.) . 

It is because of these, I should have thought, 
extremely obvious considerations that it is rash to 
parallel the situation of the government set up in 
and around Saigon (this seems to be the best 
description of it) with a gallant little nation striving 
to protect its independence, 
forth. There is no visibly viable body politic in 
South Vietnam, and there is less and less, at the 
moment of writing, evidence of an effective fighting 
force. From the point of view of its supporters as 
well as its enemies, the United States in Vietnam 
today is not merely in the French bed; it is behaving 
in that bed in the same way that the French did. 

To say this is not to condemn, by this parallel, all 
American action. The Americans are discovering, 
to their astonishment, that a great deal of what the 
French did in Indochina was worth doing, and 
that a great many of the Indochinese in North and 


If that is so, the experi- 
ment of creating a state and an alleged nation called : 


-its culture, and so. 
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South Vietnam, in Cambodia and Laos, are very 
much more deeply marked by their French training 
than they are likely to be by any American training. 
Even the enemies of French rule opposed French 
rule in a French way. So it does not follow that the 
Americans are doomed to fail in Vietnam simply 
because they are, by necessity, in many ways 
imitating the French; in some ways imitating the 
French better, and in some ways imitating them 
worse. And the immense economic and military 
resources of the United States make it possible that 
they can do a great deal to repair the damage that 
more than twenty years of war have caused in 


‘Indochina (an increasing amount of damage being 


caused by the Americans themselves). 

But it is a very dangerous illusion to think that 
what is being defended in South Vietnam is an 
established, rational, deeply rooted small nation 
"rightly struggling to be free," or to remain free. 
Such a nation may be created in the future. The 
unity running from the Chinese border down to the 
borders of Malaysia which existed in 1939 was a 
French creation. It does not follow therefore that 
the area in the Mekong Delta which the French 
called Cochin China could not be turned into a 
state with as good prospects of survival as, say, 
lhailand. Even so, it would be under constant 
threat from the North, where the energetic Ton- 
kinese covet the fertile lands of the South. 


War is, in the circumstances, a “rational 
political policy"? Perhaps no rational political 
policy is possible. The late Lord Morley, the 
eminent Liberal intellectual, used to say that one of 
the hardest lessons to learn in politics is that there 
are often no good solutions, only less bad solutions. 
It seems to me quite certain that there is no good 
solution of the type contemplated, one assumes, by 
John Foster Dulles in 1954. That is to say, there 
will be no South Vietnamese state committed 
emotionally, ideologically, by gratitude, by neces- 
sity, to follow the policies of the United States 
in Asia, and still less in the world. Without having 
any inside, or indeed much outside, knowledge, 
I believe it to be certain that the inhabitants of this 
unfortunate portion of the globe would settle for 
the departure of the Americans, of the inhabitants 
and soldiers of North Vietnam, of the Viet Cong 
and the various military leaders in South Vietnam 
in return for almost any kind of peace. Many of 
them would probably settle for the return of the 
French — at any rate, for the return of the French 
regime as it was in 1939. Americans tend to exag- 
gerate the ideological commitment of people and 
to see the world in black and white terms. They 
also feel that people should and do prefer to live 
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up to the assertion “Give me liberty or give me 
death” without at this moment deciding what 
“liberty”? means in this context. It should be 
pointed out that when Patrick. Henry made, or is 
declared to have made, this choice, he was in no 
danger of death and in no particular danger of 
losing his liberty. In one form or another, the 
whole country that was French Indochina has been 
suffering the horrors of war since 1940. The whole 
of Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China has been 
suffering the horrors of war with hardly any inter- 
ruption and on an increasingly horrible scale since 
1953. In these circumstances, it is extremely 
unlikely that the luckless peasantry of this unfor- 
tunate region are as zealous in defense of the West 
or as undying anti-Communists as one would infer 
from reading Time magazine. There are times in 


history in which people prefer peace to justice, even © 


when justice is an evident and realizable ideal. 

Therefore, a rational political policy must begin 
by accepting the inevitable and natural desire of 
the people of South Vietnam — and, one suspects, 
of North Vietnam too — not to be liberated or 
defended at an excessively high cost. It also in- 
volves acceptance of the fact that the neighbors 
of Vietnam, North and South, may have many 
more important things to think about, from their 
benighted point of view, than saving the Western 
position or the American way of life in Southeast 
Asia. In offering to defend South Vietnam, as a 
short time ago in threatening to liberate North 
Vietnam, the Americans are not necessarily in a 
sellers market. If the departure of the Americans 
would end the war, it is quite likely that a great 
part of the population of North and South Vietnam 
would gladly settle for tyranny. In the same way, 
it is equally probable: that the inhabitants of 
North Vietnam would settle for peace even if it 
involved breaking with China or possibly even if it 
involved discarding its liberator Ho Chi Minh. 
I have no doubt that he is regarded as much more 
of a liberator than Chiang Kai-shek was regarded 
in China in his last disastrous years, or than Syng- 
man Rhee ever was in Korea. But again the people 
of North Vietnam may find that being reconstructed 
.on Communist lines has become a very expensive 
luxury. (Of course the departure of the Americans 
might make it a cheap luxury and one, if not 
necessarily appreciated, to be tolerated as very 
much better than war.) À | 

This does not mean that a great deal of propa- 
ganda about liberating South Vietnam which 
comes from Communist organizations in Hanoi, 
from Moscow, from Peking is truthful. The war in 
Vietnam would have been ruthless even if the 
Americans had never entered it. It might well 
have been ruthless even if the French had never 
entered it. There is no reason to believe that the 
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Tonkinese, a very militant and aggressive people, 
would not have been as formidable in totally local 
civil war as Chairman Mao and his Chinese have 
proved to be. There is no reason to doubt that 
such a war would have to be carried on with a 
savagery which we are.accustomed, offensively and 
possibly hypocritically, to call Oriental. The 
Catholic missionaries and converts in Hué in the 
middle of the nineteenth century were treated with 
an ingenious savagery which is indigenous, al- 
though, of course, not unique. i 

But if it is wise and right to reprove the savagery 
by which the Viet Cong attempt to liberate and to 
impose their authority on South Vietnam, it is 
quite another thing to Justify American adoption 
of equally savage means. Indeed, one could say 
more savage means, since the technical resources 
for horror in the hands of the Americans are 


greater than those in the hands of the Viet Cong. 


There is another point. The American government 
says that in South Vietnam it is defending Western 
values. This means that it must fight with one. 
hand tied behind its back. If it does not tie one 
hand behind its back — that is to say, does imitate 
its enemies (who do not profess Western values) 
and uses its immense technical superiority with no 
adequate sense of restraint — its crusading role is 
even more ambiguous and even less likely to be 
believed in. The French attempt in Algeria to 
defend Western values and formal democracy was 
perhaps doomed from the beginning. Yet it was 
not, formally speaking, a totally mean concept or a 
totally base objective. But when the French Army 
imitated and equaled and perhaps surpassed the 
Fellagha in savagery, the formal battle was won 
at the loss of the political and moral battle. The 
battle of Algiers was indeed a Pyrrhic victory. So 
may many of the American battles turn out to be. 


jm are two points which the American 
people quite naturally do not notice about the 
exercise of American power in Vietnam. First, all 
of Asia is conscious of the fact that the atomic 
bomb was dropped on an Asiatic people and not 
on the Germans. Many believe (I do not) that 
had Germany still been in the war when the 
atomic bomb was ready, Germany would not have 
been induced to surrender by the atomic bomb. But 
jt is not merely a question of the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on an Asiatic people — to put it 
more brutally, on a colored people. It is a question 
of the comparative immunity with which the 
Americans can do it. | 

An awkward truth which is accepted all over 
Europe as well as Asia 3s that the lavish use of air 
power in Vietnam is the work of a country which 
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has never been bombed and which, in this sense, 
does not know what it is doing. For this reason, a 
good deal of the American reporting of the war 
in Vietnam strikes people — for instance, in 
London — as odious. How it strikes them in 
Calcutta or Tokyo is a matter of speculation, but 
not of much doubt. If we contrast the resources of 
the United States and the resources of the Viet 
Cong, whatever we may think of the political 
morality of the activities of the Viet Cong, it does 
not seem to the outsider that the Viet Cong are 
inferior to the Americans in courage, resolution, or 
belief in their cause. For this reason, the news 
that the Americans had dropped napalm on their 
own troops was received with very mixed feelings 
in Europe. There were, of course, professional and 
permanent anti-Americans who had all the joys 
of Schadenfreude at the news. For them, there is no 
folly and no crime of which the Americans are not 
intrinsically capable, and there is no folly and no 
crime which the enemies of the Americans are not 
justified in committing. But many people who do 
not share these views in the least could not help 
reflecting that a fate had befallen unfortunate 
young American soldiers that has frequently be- 
fallen even more unfortunate Vietnamese children. 
This is part of the political cost of the use of over- 
whelming American technical power in a war of 
this kind. It is perhaps the only way the United 
States can wage this war, but this fact has to be 
put on the debit side of the bookkeeping of this 
war. Therefore, all military news of successes 
from Vietnam (and much of the military news of 
successes has been false) is important only if that 
success prevents political defeat or leads to political 
victory. 

Certain kinds of success might lead to political 
defeat. There have been suggestions, for ex- 
ample, of destroying the elaborate dike system 
of North Vietnam. For a country which depends 
on irrigation, such destruction would be an un- 
forgivable and unforgiven crime — possibly as un- 
forgiven in South Vietnam as in North. It was 
noted by Thucydides as a proof of the increasing 
barbarism of the Peloponnesian War that the 
Spartans occupying Attica destroyed the vineyards 
and the olives. For this they were not forgiven by 
the masses of the Athenian population. (They 
were, of course, forgiven by the aristocratic and 
wealthy Athenians, who saw the Spartans as allies, 
as perhaps some selfish and wealthy South Viet- 
namese would forgive the Americans.) And it 
took the French peasant a very long time to for- 
give the wanton destruction of trees, fields, crops, 
the seeds of future crops, committed by the Germans 
in their retreat in the spring of 1917. We may be 
sure that there are many people in the Pentagon 
and in the State Department who, quite apart 
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from arguments of political advantage, know what 
a moral disaster total war waged even for the 
visibly best of causes in Vietnam would be; and 
for a great part of the human race, the cause is not 
visibly the best. (The announcement by General 
Eisenhower that he had been prepared to drop 
atomic bombs to induce the Chinese to make a 
treaty over Korea has shocked more people in 
Europe than perhaps the General realizes.) 

There is no reason to believe that the American 
people are willing to use all their power in so 
ambiguous a cause as backing the alleged nation 
of South Vietnam or even backing the large 
number of South Vietnamese who very much 
object to being liberated by North Vietnam or by 
China, either directly or indirectly. I do not think 
the American conscience is at all easy on these 
points, and the more flag-waving and patriotic 
politicians and the noisier military men do not 
represent anything like the national consensus. 
Nor is it likely that they could by any propaganda 
methods create one. 

No military victory without a political victory 
has any real meaning, and some military methods 
make a political victory totally impossible. The 
United States, if it really wants to win in a realistic 
sense, must fight with a hand tied behind its back, 
and that means that the war must make greater 
and greater drains not only on American surplus 
wealth, but on American manhood and American 
temper. There is a price for victory in Vietnam — 
military victory or political victory — which is too 


high for the American people to be willing to pay. 


Bo is there anything short of complete victory 
and an ostentatious public defeat of what is as- 
sumed to be Chinese aggression? There is no way 
which is not too expensive to force North Vietnam 
or the Viet Cong or China or all three of them 
together to accept a conspicuous defeat which 
would make the wavering peoples of Southeast 
Asia confident that by backing, or being backed 
by, the Americans they are on the winning side. 
The most that the United States could, hope to 
gain is the production of an extremely delicate 
infant body politic which we could call South 
Vietnam for perhaps ten years. During these ten 
years, it may prove viable or wither on the vine. 
It may prove to be a successful rescue operation, 
like, for example, the saving of the Philippines 
from the Huks, a success unappreciated in America 
because the power of the Huk rebels was not re- 
ported adequately to the American people when 
it was in full force. It may, on the other hand, 
turn out to be a version of the French attempt to 
set up Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico. That 
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failed for many reasons, but for one basic one: 
that the United States, its hands freed by the end- 
ing of the Civil War, was close at hand and France 
was far away. When and if China gets through its 
present convulsions, it will be close at hand and 
the United States will be far away. 

This, of course, works both ways. In Southeast 
Asia there is not only a millenary tradition of 
Chinese power; there is a millenary suspicion of 
Chinese power. The traditional heroes of some 
of these people were heroes because they resisted 
Chinese power. It is even more complicated than 
that, for the minor states of what the French 
called Indochina, for example, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, are more afraid of North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam than they are of China. They are 
also more afraid of Thailand than they are of 
China, and they are probably less afraid of the 
United States than of any of these rivals. It does 
not follow, therefore, that the successor to an un- 
successful American equivalent of Maximilian, who- 
ever he may be — and Maximilian was quite as 
good a bet as Marshal Ky seems to be — will 
necessarily be Communist, or if Communist, will 
necessarily be a satellite of Chinese power. 

In any event, we do not know what Chinese 
power will mean in the next few years. Nothing 
in the not very long run, except an extraordinarily 
improbable collapse of China, can make the contest 
for power and influence in Southeast Asia between 
the United States and China an equal affair. It 
can be made a nearly equal affair only on one 
condition, and that means that the United States 
manages to present itself to the peoples rather than 
to the states of Southeast Asia as an ally against 
Chinese preponderance. And that means the 
United States must accept them as allies largely 
on their terms, not on American terms. For ex- 
ample, they may genuinely call themselves Com- 
munists, or they may simply use the word as a 
general “boss word." The American people must 
learn not'to react automatically with horror at 
the mere mention of the word Communist. But 
those who use the word Communist in America 
and in Europe in a friendly sense may be very 
friendly indeed, seeing the Communists’ triumph 
ipso facto as a triumph of the good. I have no 
such illusions; but preventing a country like South 
Vietnam or Cambodia from going Communist 
should not be the main object of American policy, 
even if it is feared that if one of these small states 
goes Communist, all the other states will, on the 
domino theory, fall. 

The American people will have to accept the 
fact that, for good or ill, the Communists often 
represent in all of these countries the most energetic, 


active, and from the point of view of character, 


admirable members of the society. In societies so 
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archaic, with the old order breaking down and 
the new order not appearing, for the really pa- 
triotic and public-spirited young to go Communist 
is very tempting. This, of course, is true not only 
of Asia but of Latin America, and it must be 
allowed for. If it is not allowed for, the United 
States may find itself allied with people who are 
not very admirable in themselves, with people who 
have the naive political ideas and ideals of Marshal 
Ky and are destined to fail. Every attempt that 
is made to save a part of “‘the free world” from 
Communism should be undertaken only after ‘a 
careful assessment of what is being saved. Thus, 
the United States saved the Dominican Republic 
from the alleged danger of a Communist takeover. 
But for reasons which escape me, it has not managed 
to save Haiti, the other part of the island of His- 
paniola, from a government much worse than any 
Communist government could possibly be. 

Then it must also be remembered that in all of 
these regions there are many political problems 
that have nothing to do with even nominal Com- 
munism. Ghosts walk all the time. The ghosts 
may be absurd ghosts that one would have thought 
long dead. But that does not matter; they walk. 
For example, I am not sure that the disciples. of 
the Reverend Ian Paisley in Ulster, who are de- 
voted to saving Ulster from Rome, would not prefer 
to be ruled by Chairman Mao rather than by Mr. 
Lynch; and the world is full of Ulsters. 

The most the United States can hope for, it 
seems to me, in South Vietnam is the creation of 
a minimum political structure which promises 
peace first of all. Not peace on any terms, but 
peace on nearly any terms. It is possible but un- 
likely that the United States, by doubling its 
present military effort and by ignoring all political 
costs, can win a military victory and establish 
some kind of government supported by American 
military power. The claims of this government to 
represent any respectable political organization 
will deceive nobody outside the United States, and 
will deceive fewer and fewer people inside the 
United States. Many Americans, possibly most 
Americans, feel this, and some see it clearly enough. 

There are, of course, special obstacles in South 
Vietnam. For example, in the new assembly which 
has just been elected, Catholics are very much 
overrepresented: “Although they comprise only 
nine per cent of South Vietnam’s 15,300,000 
people, they will hold at least twenty-six per cent - 
of the assembly's seats." There are, obviously, 
reasons why the Catholics are overrepresented. 
They are a minority, and a minority in great 
danger from a Communist victory. Most of them 
are refugees from North Vietnam; whether they 
are regarded as an equivalent of the exiled Jews 
in Israel or the exiled Palestinians in Jordan does 
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not matter. They have the tenacity and unity 
which exile and danger produce. It is, of course, 
possible. to disregard their danger and their claims 
entirely. This is done regularly in' Eastern Europe 
by a great many Protestants and Jews who do 
not feel any more sympathy with Catholics in 
danger of persecution than many Catholics do for 
Jews or Protestants. But because of the political 
naiveté of a great part of the American Catholic 
population and a great part.of the American 
Catholic hierarchy, policy may be too much af- 
fected by the natural sentiments of the Catholic 
voters, as some people think it is too much affected 
by the natural sentiments of American Jewish 
voters. It is a hard: saying, but American policy 
must not be seriously affected by the possible 
wrongs of Vietnamese Catholics, and there must 
be no repetition of the mistake against which Mr. 
Nehru warned the American government, of rely- 
ing on this minority group, better educated, more 
united, better disciplined than the run-of-the-mill 
Vietnamese, as the essential ally of American power. 
Backing minorities of this kind turns out, as a rule, 
to be a poor investment. 

On the. other hand, it seems certain that a great 


many people in South Vietnam do not wish to be _ 


liberated by North Vietnam, whether they are 
Catholics or not. The attempted conquest of the 
Mekong Delta by the aggressive Tonkinese was an 
old story before either the Chinese or the Russian 
Revolution began. The Americans might play the 
role of the French in protecting South Vietnam 
from invasion from the north. (The French did 
not do so very successfully, as the infiltration con- 
tinued all during French rule.) The United States 
might also protect Laos and Cambodia, as the 
French did with rather more success, against 
aggression from Thailand and Tonkin. 

But the main possibilities of political success in 
South Vietnam involve making political success 
the first priority. This means avoidance of follies 
like the too lavish and too warm endorsement of 
Marshal Ky given by President Johnson. It in- 
volves coming down on the profiteering practiced 
both by the possessing class in South Vietnam 
and by too many of the American occupiers for 
whom the war is good business, as it was for the 
equivalent groups under the French regime. 

To carry out the building of an effective in- 
frastructure would require tenacity by the American 
builders of the infrastructure, more political intel- 
ligence in the American higher command, and in 
fact a kind of concealed imperialism such as the 
British used openly in India. There is a good deal 
to be said for General Gavin's policy of building 
an impregnable base in South Vietnam from which 
the Americans cannot be expelled, but from which 


` they should be very reluctant to emerge. Such a 
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policy needs some hope of the creation of a viable 
South Vietnam state, if not of a viable Vietnamese 
nation, to justify it. For the only viable nation in 
this region might simply be a Vietnamese nation 
including both North and South, and of course 
there is no guarantee that the South Vietnamese 
state will not become Communist as long as the 
Communists show so much more energy, relevant 
courage, and relevant competence. 

Whether the materials for a viable South Vietnam 
state now exist I do not know. Whether they 
existed and could have been used if the French 
had been wiser I do not know. But I am inclined 
to suspect that they did and could. Whether they 
now exist, and if so, can be used, depends on a very 
thorough reconsideration by the United States of 
what it is trying to do, what are the limits of its 
power, and whether what it is aiming at can be 
attained by a policy that seems to be, from the 
outside, far too heavily concentrated on military 
success, and to have a very naive idea of what is 
meant by military success. 


THE BARGAIN 
sv JOHN L'HEUREUX 


‘Give back my cat 
and I'll believe in God.” 


She was mad, poor lady. 
But sane enough to strike 


a proper bargain. Then 
someone — a priest — gave 


her a cat which she loved 
half to death for a month 


trading it finally for 
the apple core from Eden, 


another patient exchange. 
She misses the cat now, 


cannot explain her trade. 
“Blame God, his jealousy." 


She weeps faithfully 
mourning her lost cat. 
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CORRUPTION IN THE SENATE 
by Arnold J. Toynbee 


A Roman noble who went into politics needed an assured income, and this a large one by 
the standards then current in the Mediterranean World. A political career at Rome was a 
whole-time occupation for a whole working life-time; and public office was not only unre- 
munerative; il made increasingly heavy calls on the incumbent's private purse to pay for 
shows and festivals that were not fully payable out of public funds or even out of “ benevo- 
lences” extracted from Rome's allies and subjects. The office-holder did, no doubt, have 
opportunities of recouping himself; but these openings for incidental profit from his office 
were all irregular; some of them were positively illegal; and, in resorting to them, he would 
be incurring the risk of being called to account. . . . In the rough game of Roman domestic 
politics, no holds were barred. The practice of damaging a polilical compelitor's personal 


repulalion by exposing irregularities in his conduct of public affairs had the salutary effect 


of pulting some prudential restraint on a Roman office-holder when he was under temptation 
lo make an improper use of his enormous official powers for his own personal advantage... . 

In 218 s.c, the opening year of the Hannibalic War, the Roman “ Establishments” 
sources of income had been seriously curtailed by a piece of hostile legislation which they 
did nol ever manage to gel reversed. At the instance of one senator, C. Flaminius, the con- 
temporary champion of the Roman peasantry’s demands for land-allotments, a tribune 
of the plebs, Q. Claudius, had carried a plebei scitum making it illegal for a senator or a 
senalor's son to possess a sea-going ship of more than three hundred amphoras! burden. 
The intention — which seems lo have been more or less effectively fulfilled — was to debar 
all members of the “Establishment” from engaging, not only in the shipping business, 
but in any profil-earning business of any kind. A ship of the tonnage that the law permitted 
would serve only to transport the produce of an estate to its market. 

Of course the provisions of this law could be evaded by legal devices such-as investing in 
maritime trading ventures in an agents name instead of in one's oun. Every member of 
the Roman “Establishment” had agents at his command in the persons of his slaves and 
freedmen; and, by financing business activities of theirs and taking a share in the proceeds, 
a senator could engage, not only in maritime trading ventures, bul in profit-making business 
of almost any kind. Cato will not have been the only senator who resorted to this obvious 
expedient; and, if Cato resorted to il, it must have been regarded as being respectable in 
second-century-B.c. Senatorial circles and must have been found, by experience, to involve 
litile danger of incurring a prosecution. Cato’s political position depended on the main- 
tenance of a carefully buili-up reputation for giving an example of old-fashioned honesty; 
and he could not afford to appear to be less than impeccable, considering the number of 
political and personal enemies that he had made. There were dozens of pairs of lynz-eyes 
on the watch to desery any chink in Cato's moral armour. . . . ! E 


From HANNIBAL's LEGACY by Arnold J. Toynbee, vol. II. (C) Oxford University Press, 1965. Reprinted by permission. 
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by G ERALD G. O'ROURKE The F-4 fighter-bomber plays a big role in the Vielnam air 
war. Even without an enemy at hand, its pilot is entering a “hostile environment" at anything over 50,000 feet. 


Life in the cockpit of this remarkable airplane, which can move some twenty-eight tons of its own weight and cargo 


" at twice the speed of sound, is’ told by Captain Gerald G. O' Rourke, USN, whose career in naval aviation began - 


when he entered Annapolis at age sixteen. In August, 1955, the ATLANTIC published his “Vertigo Alley,” a pd s 


experiences in night flying with carriers at sea. 


I. THE relatively short history of American mili- 
tary aircraft; each war has brought forth one or two 


aircraft designs of which legends are made. The 


Spad of World War I was such a bird. World 
War II made famous the Grumman F-6F Hellcat, 


‘the North American P-51 Mustang, and the Boeing 


B-17 and B-29. In the Korean War, the North 
American F-86 Sabre gained fame in dueling and 
conquering the Russian MIG-15’s over the Yalu 
River, while the Douglas AD. Skyraider, operating 
both from carriers and land bases, proved itself 
the ultimate in a reciprocating-engine attack air- 


plane. The odds-on candidate for legendary status 


in the present Vietnamese conflict is the McDonnell 


F-4 Phantom II fighter-bomber which is being used. 


in ever increasing numbers by the Navy and 
Marines, and the Air Force in Southeast Asia. 

The technical specifications of the Phantom. II 
are truly impressive but tell only part of the success 


‘story. It is a two-place, twin engine, carrier- or 
land-based fighter capable of traveling twice the 


speed of sound. The plane can lug a formidable 


-load of bombs, rockets, missiles, ‘guns, napalm, 
or anything else that can be lashed onto a bomb. 


rack. It weighs 15 tons by itself, jand can carry 


aloft another 13 tons of fuel and eee 


. early F-4s. 


To an aesthete, the F-4 is one of the world's 
ugliest airplanes, yet to a pilot it is a bird of rare 
beauty. In its bulbous nose, it carries an excellent 
Westinghouse radar and a complex computer for, 
Raytheon Sparrow III missiles, and Philco Side- 
winder missiles. In à modified reconnaissance ver- 
sion, it serves as an outstanding aerial shutterbug. 
Another modification using different engines is in 
production for the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force, and a host of other friendly nations have 
shown desires to equip their forces with Phantoms. 

The Phantom is truly at its best when operating 
from the flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 

A spectator’s first view of a Phantom night: 
catapult shot is pretty impressive. The twin after- 
burners light up the flight deck, then go roaring 
off into a misty cloud of steam and quickly fade. 
A minor catapult bridle problem existed with the 
The center-line external fuel tank 
was, sometimes “‘holed”? on the catapult shot. Fuel 
vented into the afterburner wake and lit off in a 
huge trailing spume of fire which made the F-4 look 
like a Saturn lift-off at Cape Kennedy. The flames 
were no hazard, but the view from the carrier deck 
was truly spectacular. 

Perhaps the’ most impressive characteristic of. 
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the F-4, from a pilot’s point of view, is its acceler- 


ation. Whether from a standing start on a runway, 
a catapult blast from a carrier, or when “‘idling 
along” at Mach .85 at 30,000 feet, the kick felt 


and the sustained and steadily mounting push on` 


the back when full afterburner is selected are best 
described as something between exhilaration and 
intoxication. Acceleration increases with speed, 
or “the faster you go, the faster you can go." This 
gives the pilot a far different feel of the airplane 
at, say, Mach 1.6 than at Mach 1.1 or 1.2. Out 


here, in the “excess thrust valley," the strongest . 


pull on the. stick brings only a rock-solid increase 


in “g” and the sensation that the airplane can `. 
take a lot more than the pilot. A somewhat similar; 


feeling can be reached at low altitudes and relatively 
low speeds, on the order of 300 to 400 knots, but 
down here the air is thick and heavy, and pilot 
controls have to be safe and steady to prevent dan- 
gerous oscillations in the 500 to 700 knot region. 
Speed and altitude are merely two different forms 
of the same thing — energy. Speed is kinetic en- 
ergy, altitude potential energy. With any airplane, 
these can be traded back. and forth to enhance 
tactics, but usually within restricted limits. With 
the Phantom, these restricting limits were pushed 


way out, thereby enlarging the performance en- : 


vélope in which the plane can be flown and fought. 

Jets are air-breathing engines, generally good 
only in the troposphere surrounding the earth 
at a height of about 50,000 to 60,000 feet. The 
Phantom flies above 50,000 feet, as do several other 
modern airplanes, but it has to keep going at a 
pretty good clip to hold itself up there in the thin 
air. However, when a quick zoom is needed to hit 


| a target way, way up there, in the regions where 


the U-2 and the new SR-71 fly, an energy swap 
can be used to get the Phantom far beyond its 
steady-state altitude limits. This is called “zoom 
climb," and is a lot of fun, in a professional way. 

First you crank up the bird to a really good 
speed — high up in the. supersonic region, at the 
best altitude for that day, usually the point above 
which the temperature no longer decreases. Then 
you honk back and point the F-4 nose way up in the 
air. The sensation of power, as you steam up 
through 50,000 feet at a very high supersonic 
Mach number, is overwhelming. The legend of 
Daedalus and Icarus comes to mind. From there 
on, you just hang on, because you soon get up into 
the region of ‘the atmosphere. where ailerons and 
elevators hardly work at all, where jet engines 
can’t get enough air to burn the fuel properly, 
and where unpressurized radios and radars can 
short-circuit through the lessened air insulation. 
As the Phantom runs out of energy, power, and 
aerodynamic control, the plane goes over the top 
in whatever attitude and direction it wants to. 
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. It feels, sometimes, as though the" plane is flying 


sideways or upside down, or is slowly rotating. 
It never quite goes énd over end, but you have the 
sensation that it just might, given a bit of urging: 
The sky above is black, below is light, which adds 
to the mental confusion, since it gives a feeling that 
up is down. The Phantom just tumbles gently 
back down again. As it comes into the thicker air, 
the wings and tail come to life, straightening out 
like an arrow, and letting the Phantom ily again 

as a proper air-breather should. . Rp E 


Mons a man ventures above 50,000 feet, 
he injects himself into a hostile environment. He 
can't breathe even with pressurized oxygen. He 
has to have a complete environment, usually pro- 
vided by both a pressurized cabin enclosure and 
a very expensive form-fitted full-pressure suit similar 


. to those used by the astronauts. Full-pressure suits 


are just great when you need them, but they are a 
drag all the rest of the time. They have to be care- 
fully handled, stowed, aired, and inspected. They 
use a fishbowl space helmet which closes out many 
of the normal cockpit noises to which a peor: be- 
comes accustomed. | 
The suit can be a killer as well.as a savior. It 
is a complex system, and is not forgiving of human 
mistakes. To the author's knowledge, there have 
been two tragic incidents where mismanagement 
of the suit and its allied systems resulted in an-un- 
controlled airplane aloft with an anoxic pilot in. 
the front cockpit and an alive, alert, and distraught 
flight officer in the rear. Without the rear-seat 
flight controls, the flight officer in both incidents 
had to make the terrible decision to eject and save 
himself, leaving the unconscious pilot to certain 
death. In one case, the tragedy became even 
greater when the ejected man drowned moments 
before rescue after some eighteen cold hours in 
a tiny life raft on storm-tossed seas. 
. There have been other near tragedies which are, 
in retrospect, awfully good happy-hour bar stories. 
One instructor pilot took a young flight officer . 


-~ out for his first F-4 ride. When they were 60 miles 


out over the Atlantic, a fire warning light flashed’. 
on, indicating serious troubles in. one engine. The. 
pilot immediately reported a Mayday, turned for 
home, and went vainly through all the proper pro- . 
cedures. The light still burned ever so bright. 
No other plane was close enough to check, and pilots 
rarely survive an in-flight explosion. The instructor, 
very reluctant to trust just a light, but equally 
reluctant to gamble long odds for the sake of a 
‘piece of hardware, ordered the young flight officer 
to eject, and prepared himself to follow. Bang! — 
out went both the flight officer and fire warning 
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light! The flight officer was soon plucked from 
the seas by a helicopter, wet but unscratched, and a 
very sheepish instructor landed back [at home base 
with a gaping hole where the rear cockpit had been. 
When asked what he thought of his first Phantom 
ride, the flight officer said that the takeoff was great, 
but recoveries would need getting used to. 


In another tragicomedy, a new F-4 pilot, return- - 


ing low over rugged mountains in bad weather, 
encountered pitot-tube icing. This caused the indi- 
cated airspeed to fall rapidly toward zero even 
though the airplane was still flying quite routinely 
at its normal airspeed. The flight officer, wary of 
the pilot's proficiency in weather, and unfamiliar 
with the icing phenomenon, really thought that the 
airplane was stalling, and ejected himself after 
shouting frantically at the pilot. The pilot, in turn, 
asked himself the fleeting question, What did he 
know that I don? t?, and answered it by ejecting him- 
self. While squatting together on a mountain a few 
minutes later, watching the flames of the demol- 
ished airplane on a nearby hillside, they figured out 
what had happened. 


Perhaps the friendliest characteristic of the F-4 


is its forgiving nature. A pilot can't afford to be 
sloppy, but he can make a mistake now and again 
which the Phantom covers up for him. Field land- 
ings, for example, can be made across a wide 
band of speeds and attitudes without great penalty. 
Carrier landings have very critical limits, but 
many F-4's have survived some bone-rattling 
“plantings” on a carrier without complaint. The 
tremendous power which is almost instantly avail- 
able provides a ready method of extracting a pilot 
from a bad situation. Then, too, twin engines and 
two heads are generally better than one and one 
in tough emergencies. m 

In spite of the Phantom's excellent flying quali- 
ties, there are situations which demand the utmost 


in pilot skill. One of these, the “rotation off the. 


cat," is a truly fearsome experience. The Phantom's 
wings are highly swept. To fly at very slow speeds, 
they have to be rotated to a very nose-high attitude. 
This is no problem in landing, where this rotation 


is a slow, easily controlled evolution, nor does it 


create any hazardous field takeoffs, where, again, 
the transition is relatively slow. But when the 
plane is heavily loaded, and coming off a 250 foot 
carrier catapult shot in which it is accelerated from 
0 to 120 knots of relative speed in four seconds, 
the rotation has to be quick, positive, and precise. 


Too little back stick means a settling problem, and ' 


the sea is only 60 feet below. Too much puts the 
wings into a condition near stall. 

In daylight or on nice clear nights, the pilot 
gets both peripheral visual clues and gyro horizon 
indications to aid him in establishing just the riglit 


amount of nose-up attitude. But on a good black 
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. night, with no visual horizon of any sort, the gyro 


horizon becomes almost the only clue. The force 
of the catapult stroke practically flattens the eye- 
balls so that even seeing this instrument, much 
less interpreting its finer details, is à momentary 
problem. 'The pilot error, when it is made, is 
general on the side of over-rotation, throwing 
the plane into a very steep, dangerous, climbing 
attitude at low speed and low altitude. 

To correct, as he must, the pilot rams the stick 
forward, which pitches the nose downward, and 
puts negative *g" on the crew. If you haven't 
experienced negative *g" while trying to fly in- 
struments in a tight situation on a black night, you 
just haven't lived. It’s the most excruciating feeling 
imaginable. Nothing else can compare with it. You 
lift off the seat a bit, your feet get light on the 
rudders, your arm has to reach farther for the stick, 
and that just doesn’t feel right. Anything loose in 
the cockpit, like old pencils or small nuts or dirt, 
comes flying up in your face or rattling off the 
canopy; if your helmet isn't tight, it tends to 
rotate down on your forehead, giving you a feeling 
of impending blindness, and your middle ears, by 
which you instinctively measure up and down and 


. left and right, are filling your brain cells with wholly 


erroneous distractions. Then, too, there is an ele- 
ment of sheer terror since you and your flight 
officer may well be only a few seconds from a 
watery grave. Over it all, however, is the anger 
you feel at yourself for having erred in the first 
place. Needless to say, over-rotation off the cat 
is not a continuing problem. No pilot does it more 
than once. | 


M mastery of the Phantom is a truly dual 


achievement. Without a pilot, the Phantom is 
strictly no-go, but without a flight officer, the F-4. 
is largely just another piece of aerial transportation. 
The flight officer handles the navigation, the com- 
munications, and in many cases, the intraflight 
coordination, while also providing significant as- 
sistance in the weapons delivery phase itself. In 
the interceptor role, it is the flight officer who 


does the radar searching and homes in on the target. - 


Although the Phantom's weapons system is a highly 
automatic one, alternate procedures are incor- 
porated into almost every phase of its operations 
which permit manual control by the flight officer 
for most of the normally automatic functions. 
In practical terms, this permits the flight officer 
to substitute his own judgment and his own pro- 
ficiency whenever he feels that the automatic fea- 
tures are either not up to snuff or are being decoyed 
by countermeasures. This great advantage is 
realizable only with an intelligent, capable, moti- 
vated, and well-trained flight officer. 
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In developing this type of talent, the Navy and 
the Air Force have proceeded along slightly differ- 
. ent paths, in consideration of the differing primacy 
of missions in their operations. The Navy uses 
volunteer college graduates who meet all the basic 
officer requirements, plus special aeronautic quali- 
fications. After appropriate training, they become 
designated Naval Flight Officers. The USAF uses 


rated pilots, who receive additional radar systems 


training subsequent to flight training. Interservice. 


debate has been fairly heated on the merits of. 


each system, but the fact is that the Navy’s primary 
F-4 mission is that of interceptor, where the full- 


time radar expert. pays off. The Air Force tends | 


to equate the air superiority and attack missions, 


and feels, quite: properly, that a second pilot with . 


radar training is a better bet for these tasks. 

A Naval Flight Officer must develop tremendous 
confidence in his assigned pilot, since his life is 
fully entrusted to that pilot in many flight opera- 
tions. In actual practice, most pilots and flight 
officers select their own partners, and crew integrity 
is maintained to the fullest possible limit. These 
choices are made on the basis of mutual respect, 
which is also the soundest foundation for lasting 
friendship. -For an older squadron commander, the 
most rewarding part of his job comes in overseeing 
the formation of these relationships. Most of the 
pilots and flight officers are young men, in their 
early- twenties, with precious little experience of 
responsibility behind them. When a young officer 
is assigned to a squadron, and a $3 million air- 


^. plane and another man’s life are entrusted to his 


care, he matures at an astounding rate. Réal pro- 
.fessionalism develops apace with true friendships. 

"^ When the Vietnamese air war broke out in ear- 
nest in early 1965, the Phantom was ready, both 


. from the carriers in the Tonkin Gulf, and shortly | 


thereafter from the USMC airstrip at Danang, and 
from USAF bases ashore. 

Initially, it was anticipated that there would 
be extensive aerial confrontation of the F-4 with 
the Soviet. MIG’s. A professional argument had 
raged for several years over the F-4’s capability in a 
“typical” aerial dogfight. An airplane built. for 
Mach 2 can’t turn corners like a Piper Cub. A 
high-speed carrier-based jet has to be compromised 
to come aboard the carrier at a reasonably safe 
speed. There was great fear that the Russian 
. MIG’s would. prove too maneuverable for the 
much larger Phantom. 

The F-4 is the epitome of a missile shooter, 
coming into battle without any guns at all and 
‘relying completely upon its missile armament to 
effect kills. Arguments for gunfighters invariably 
- gre based on maneuverability, simplicity, depend- 
ability, and the fact that a dogfight is a real melee 
‘in which ʻa friend is hard to discern from a foe 
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‘without getting in close where guns are -effective 


and missiles are not." The counterarguments say 
that if you want to. fight in the enemy's backyard, 
you have to have range, which means fuel, which 
means a larger, less maneuverable airplane. If you 
can't have superior maneuverability, get a better 
weapon — that is, a. missile. The real pertinence of 
the debate is that Russian MIG's are all basically 


gunfighters and U.S. F-4's are missile shooters. - 


In actual practice in Vietnam, there have been 
a number of events which support either argument. 
F-4 radars have been successful in "seeing. the 
enemy before he spots you," but many F-4’s have ' 
been set on from the stern by MIG’s under good 
ground radar control. MIG's have been downed. 
by gunfire in spite of their theoretical superiority 
in that kind.of fight. Both the F-4 and the F-8 


. have generally been able to convert the fight to 


their terms, regardless of its inception. In a truly 


bizarre event, two MIG's were downed by gunfire |” 


from navy propeller-driven A-1 Skyraiders. Cloud- 
ing any arguments are the widely accepted superi- 
ority of American pilots, whose training and skill 
far exceed those of the enemy, and the basic ad- 
vantages which accrue to the enemy when ABH HAs 


over his own backyard. 


Phantoms have been employed in a wide variety ` 
of combat roles. They escort reconnaissance flights, 
carry bombs and rockets on regular attack missions, 
and stand guard on the carriers and airfields as 
alert defensive units. They dash in ahead of other 


‘attack aircraft to suppress anti-aircraft fire with 


rockets, bombs, and pod-mounted cannons. 


‘They 


‘escort the large but vulnerable aircraft used in 


the mounting war of electrons. At night they carry 
flares as, well as ordnance. Their excellent radar 
and navigational equipment give them greater: 
accuracy in finding ànd destroying enemy rolling 


= stock. In bad weather, they can use their equip- 


ment to bomb through overcasts, albeit with. re- 


‘duced accuracy. Their speed, acceleration, and ma- 


neuverability have been major factors in the battle 
with the SAM missile, and their two-man crews 


have provided the manpower and talent to cope 


with newer tactics and Weapons of both defense and 


‘offense, | 


Yet beyond all this, the truly important fact is 
clear, that in this unusual war, air superiority . 
has been maintained by U.S. forces for more than 
two years. These two years have seen a fantastic 
increase of enemy defensive AAA guns, and the ad- 
vent of ground-to-air SAM missiles, and missile- 
firing MIG-21 fighters. The United States has not 
really. mounted a battle specifically against the 
SAM, yet the air over North Vietnam belongs to the . 
United States, not to the enemy. The credit must 
go in large part to the **Phabulous Phantom" and 
to the aircrews who fly this wondrous machine... 
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"Oh!...Captain Standish... 
John was right in 
the midst of 


talking about d [s 


Jr 





Of course, Western Electric wasn't around, so Miles 
had a problem speaking for himself. 
Today, it's easier for suitors to talk to loved ones 
.even a continent away. 
Because Western Electric is around. We're the people who 
make Bell telephones and the complex equipment 
that connects them. We work together with 
your Bell telephone company 
to bring you dependable, low-cost communications service. 


& Western Electric 
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This criminologist is developing a new way 


to catch a thief. 


What's he doing at IBM? 


“One reason a car thief is tough to catch," says IBM's Dick McDonell, 
trained criminologist and ex-police officer, “is because, in a matter 
of minutes, he can drive through dozens of police jurisdictions. By 
the time a stolen car report is relayed through all these districts, the 
thief can be out of the state." 

But now the police have a new weapon against crime —an IBM 
computer. Dick McDonell joined IBM to help develop the computer's 
law-enforcement potential on a nationwide scale. 

He and his colleagues have tightened the net around stolen cars 
by devising an information system that ties together more than 400 
different police agencies. 

Now, police can file "hot" car reports immediately from hundreds 
of remote terminals, all wired into a central IBM computer. A patrol- 
man who suspects a car is stolen can radio in its license number— 
get an answer in seconds— and give chase if the car is hot. 

This is just the beginning. Similar systems throughout the nation 
are also providing facts on such items as stolen goods, criminal 
records and outstanding warrants. And these growing networks are 
being tied together to make this information on crime available 
throughout the country. 

"Computers can't make arrests," says McDonell. “But in a split 
second, they can give the policeman his most effective weapon 
against crime— information." 
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“I ordered champagne 
for breakfast!” 


"And breakfast in bed... at 2 P. M." Your life can 
be like that when you sail aboard the S.S. FRANCE. 


Whether you're cruising to the 
Caribbean or crossing to Europe. 


Live it up till the wee hours of the morning. 


In one of our three swinging clubs. For example, 
the Cabaret de L'Atlantique. It doesn't even wake up 
until midnight. And there's never a cover or a minimum. 


Then snuggle down and sleep all day. 
And wake up and ring for breakfast 
...any hour of the day or night. 


We like to pamper you. So you'll sail with us again. 
With fine French living. Perfect service. Not to mention 
the food. Cooked as only fine French chefs can cook it. 


French Line 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Regular sailings to and from Southampton and Le Havre every 
other week. Tourist: from $245. First Class: from $450. One 
way. off season. See your Travel Agent for cruise and special 


transatlantic rate details. S.S. FRANCE is of French Registry 
It was constructed and is maintained to the highest classification 
of the American Bureau of Shipping and Bureau Veritas. 


A Literary Excursion 


Books and Men essays, in which accomplished writers guide readers in and around the 
works and personalities of other accomplished writers, have long been among the AT- 
LANTIC'S most popular features. In the following twenty-five pages, we present a Books 
and Men bonus, a tour of four of the major literary edifices of our time and a side trip 
backward to the days when Victoria ruled the mores. 


Nabokov the Magician ELIZABETH JANEWAY 66 


A distinguished novelist gently pins the day’s 
most enigmatically provocative writer to the butter- 
fly board and, admiringly, limns his talent. 


The Agitated Heart THEODORE MORRISON 


Novelist, Harvard professor, and friend of Robert 
Frost’s (the author's wife was the poet's secretary 
for twenty-five years), Mr. Morrison examines as 
only a close associate can the “pairs of opposites” 
that fed the great poet’s talents. 


Edmund Wilson: His Life and Books ALFRED KAZIN 


Writer and critic examines novelist and critic 
with a fine eye and sharp ear, and discovers how 
with his first youthful travels and note-jotting 
Wilson “trained himself . . . to recognize the 
world, to divest it of ils strangeness, to make it 
ready for him." 


Auden at Sixty JOHN HOLLANDER 


One poel’s birthday homage to “our foremost 
poel,” in whose work a professor of English at 
Hunter finds traced “the moral history of the 


past forly years.” 


In the Days of the Bric-a-Brac Queen LOUIS KRONENBERGER 88 


The kind of optimism that buoyed Britain and 
much of Europe belween 1815 and 1914 may 
have been unjustified, but it was fun while it 
lasted. Today, in contrast, people are called 
optimists for thinking that next year will be no 
worse than this year. 








NABOKOV THE MAGICIAN 


by klizabeth Janeway 


M Lei VLADIMIROVICH NABOKOV, aged sixty- 
eight, best known as the author of Lolita, has this 
year become the object of scholarly study. Two 
book-length evaluations have appeared, Escape Into 
Aesthetics by Page Stegner, and Nabokov: His Life in 
Art by Andrew Field, while the University of Wis- 
consin devoted the spring issue of its Studies in Con- 
temporary Literature to his work. 

Ordinary readers are likely to be taken aback 
when this metamorphosis transforms a writer they 
have been following with interest and pleasure into 
the subject of analysis and argument. The minutiae 
of scholarship often seem irritating or grotesque. 
My father, in his latter years, maintained that he 
had always read the novels of Melville and Conrad 
as good yarns,” and he had no intention of chang- 
ing his mind because these familiar authors were 
suddenly being plumbed for symbols. I must confess 
that the same sort of philistine cramp assailed me 
when I came on Alfred Appels remark (in Wis- 
consin Studies) that ‘‘careful readers should be able 
to identify (the butterfly motif) for many of the 
lepidopteral descriptions of Lolita are explicit, and 
a familiarity with Nabokov’s other books, espe- 
cially Speak, Memory, should alert one to this possi- 
bility”; or when Andrew Field advises us that 
The Defense *is an ornament and perhaps even a 
cornerstone to Nabokov’s art, but one does not 
feel a need or compulsion to read it more than 
twice." Gentle scholars! The plain reader con- 
fronted with such dicta is almost bound to declare 
that he will read The Defense four times or not at all, 
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and that the metamorphoses of Lolita may be intel- 
lectually interesting but add no emotional weight 
to the book. 

Yet the plain reader is wrong. Philistinism is a 
much more dangerous disease (as Nabokov himself 
has shown — none better!) than even that aberrant 
form of scholarship, Kinbotism, which our author 
described so hilariously in Pale Fire. Appel and 
Field are excellent critics of Nabokov's work, and 
they have a great deal to tell us about it that we 
will be the better to know. Appel, who was Nabo- 
kov's student at Cornell, contributes to Wisconsin 
Studies an interesting, if rather reverential, inter- 
view with him and a most perceptive article on 
Lolita which can only enlarge one’s vision of the 
book. As for Field, his painstaking survey of 
Nabokov’s whole production in Russian and in 
English — novels, stories, poems, criticism, trans- 
lations, and plays— will be indispensable for 
future students. It is a truly remarkable feat of 
analysis and integration. 

Of course, scholarship has its failures. Claire 
Rosenfield, who writes on Despair in Wisconsin 
Studies, and Page Stegner, when he is discussing 77e 
Real Life of Sebastian Knight in his book, seem to have 
the sort of tin ear which can’t detect irony. This isa 
truly disabling fault in reading Nabokov, who likes 
to let his characters convict and condemn them- 
selves out of their own mouths. But the virtues of 
close and serious study are clear. Whether the 
plain reader cares or not, the effect of scholarly 
inquiry is to extend the context of a piece of work 


and deepen its resonance, to free it from its mold 
of *everydayness" and invite a more general as 
well as a closer view. i 

The one thing scholarship can't do is decide 
whether or not the piece of work is worth the effort. 
That job is for readers, contemporary and to come. 
It is the “one big thing" which the hedgehog knows 
and the fox does not. Criticism won't keep a work 
alivé; only a continuing and living connection 
between a writer and his public will do that. Gon- 
temporary readers begin the connection, but none 
of them, alas, can really judge how long it will last. 

Heaven knows whether Nabokov “‘is worth it" 
or whether he “‘will live." He writes magnificently, 
but then so did Swinburne. But whether or not his 
themes will attract readers in the future, they are 
profoundly a part of our world — exile from a lost 
and loved past; unprovoked violence; the uncer- 
tainty of one's identity, which sprinkles doubles 
and mirrors through his books; the equivalent 
questioning of the world outside oneself in an effort 
to understand what is really there; what art achieves 
and how it differs from the acting out of fantasy. 

His method — tricks, puns, parody, and sur- 
prises, the coincidences which suggest a secret 
pattern, the stroke of McFate, the writer's face 
perceived behind the actions of his characters: 
all this is marvelously suited to his material. His 
technique in itself expresses and comments on his 
themes, and by so doing raises that very con- 
temporary question: control. How much of my 
life do I control, and if not I, then who? What? 
Which comes around again to the sense of identity 
and the value and function of art. 


N ABOKOV's material affects his technique at an- 
other level. Much of it is taken from his own life: 
childhood happiness, exile in a strange land, the 
effort and rapture of creation, the father lost or 
killed, the grim absurd horrors of the police state, 
lepidoptery, teaching. Episodes from his past, re- 
worked to varying degrees, have been bestowed on a 
number of his characters. Author-heroes, like 
Sebastian Knight and Fyodor Godunov-Cher- 
dyntsev (in The Gift), have received the largest 
bequests, but many others, like Humbert Humbert, 
are also inheritors of Nabokov’s memories. 

To translate one’s own life into fiction is ex- 
tremely difficult to do. The fact that it’s done all 
the time, badly and wrong, sentimentally, tenden- 
tiously, and that a vulgar interpretation of Freud’s 
theories suggests it is always done — this makes 
doing it right all the harder. To do it right, an 
author must distance himself as creator from him- 
self as character, step back to see himself in per- 
spective, and drop, or cut, the emotional link of his 
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self-justifying me-ness. Nabokov has been called 
cold. It is rather, I think, this distancing which 
produces that impression. 

All fiction, of course, involves the use of one’s 
own experience in the sense that one must find 
there analogies to the events one creates. But if 
the experience has zn fact been lived through and 
felt strongly, the effort to cut it off from one's private 
(and therefore misleading) emotions is so much 
the greater. What is astonishing about Nabokov's 
use of his past 1s not that it occasionally seems cold, 
but that so often it does not; and yet the tenderness 
and joy of memories given — for instance, to 
Fyodor, in The Gift — are totally unsentimental. 

How much the experience of Vladimir Nabokov 
the individual, plunged from riches to poverty and 
driven from his home, influences Vladimir Nabokov 
the writer is an obvious question but not, I think, 
a profitable one. What happens to a writer is 
certainly important to his work, but the connection 
is labyrinthine, and trying to trace correspondences 
is a misinterpretation of art. I suppose one could 
make a case for the hypothesis that Nabokov's exile, 
which took from him a place in a wealthy and in- 
fluential family, cost him the opportunity of follow- 
ing his father, a dedicated liberal statesman, into 
the arena of political action. Result: Nabokov’s 
heroes are patients, not agents; acted upon rather 
than acting. But so are the heroes of most serious 
novels today. 

Perhaps, to follow the argument around its 
circle, one should'conclude that we are most of us 
exiles from power; which at once does away with 
the whole question of how Nabokov's individual 
experience shapes his work, by sinking him back 
into a general situation. The most one can say is 
that an exile's rootlessness probably forces the use 
of his own experiences rather than more general 
social material, and at the same time makes easier 
the *distancing" which allows such intimate ex- 
perience to be turned into art. But searching a 
man’s life as a way of understanding his books is a 
blunder based on a fallacy. It ignores the creative 
act, by which alone experience and fantasy are 
fused and raised into a work of art. It is the public 
work of art which is the business of the critic, even . 
when that work of art is a memoir. 

In Speak, Memory Nabokov has written a classic 
of reminiscence. But his younger self, whose life 
he is describing, mutters no secrets, nor does he 
try to persuade his readers to this or that opinion, 
even when the opinions are strongly held. He and 
his parents, his cousins, his governesses and tutors 
and early loves are there to show us a vanished way 


' of life, a family-sized segment of the Golden Age. 


The book is at once intimate and impersonal. If 
Chekhov had made himself a character in The Cherry 
Orchard, the effect would be rather the same: 
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Nabokov’s art is full of tricks, sleight of hand, 
and puzzles. He likes to compose chess problems 
in which the purpose is to mislead; not the inno- 
cent, but the semi-informed. In somewhat the 
same way, his books tend to lure the unwary into 
concentrating on the puzzles and ignoring the 
total effect. (Here the plain reader who decides 


the puzzles are over his head may initially be. 


better off.) But the point of the puzzles is what they 
do and how they work within the whole area of the 
book. 

Often the overall statement which the book illus- 
trates can be summed up (though inadequately) by 
a simple phrase. As Field points out, Laughter in 
the Dark is an enactment of the statement that love 
is blind; and Invitation to a Beheading, that life is a 
dream. The book then sets up a situation which 
both parallels and parodies the proposition. The 
parody and the jokes supply a running commentary 
interwoven with the action. 

"These propositions can be highly moral. The 
fate of Albinus, hero of Laughter in the Dark, is 
announced by the author at the opening of the 
book in terms which are naive even for soap opera. 


Albinus is a wealthy man with a wife and child 


who is infatuated by a greedy young tart, leaves his 
family for her (the little daughter dies of pneu- 
monia, and he does not attend the funeral), and 
in consequence comes to a very bad end, blinded, 
cuckolded, and mocked. He sets out to shoot his 
mistress and kills himself by accident. 

Thank heaven, says the plain reader at this 
denouement, with almost as much relief as when 
Little Nell finally breathes her last. But even in this 
quite straightforward book, irony and melodrama 
combine to question and judge the drama of the 
narrative. This apparently sentimental tale be- 
comes suspenseful and funny, a result which elimi- 
nates the sentimentality and refreshes the banality 
of the situation. Albinus, the bewildered villain, 
becomes a sympathetic character; more so, in 
fact, than Humbert Humbert, whose moralizing 


.over the wrong he did Lolita I find distasteful. | 


Albinus simply is, does, and suffers. He is con- 
tained within his book as a parable is contained in 
a stained-glass window. 

Thus the distance which Nabokov maintains 
by means of his tricks between his work and the 
world, and his work and his readers, permits the 
work to complete itself. His novels illustrate life 
while standing apart from it. Nabokov’s books are 
not abstracts of reality, but constructs which mimic 
and perfect it. Sebastian Knight, his only novelist- 
hero, is discovered once lying on his back on the 
floor. “No, Pm not dead," he says to an intruder. 
“T have finished building a world, and this is my 
Sabbath rest." The novelist, that is, does not in- 
terpret an existing world. He creates another; 
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which would be worthless if it were simply a mirror 


reflection, useless unless it were finer and more 


complete. 

Another effect of the puzzle element in Nabokov’s 
work may be the feeling, which he shares with 
Sebastian Knight, that his books exist before they 
are written, waiting to be discovered. In his inter- 


view with Appel he puts it this way: “I do think 


that in my case it is true that the entire book, before 
it is written, seems to be ready ideally in some other, 
now transparent, now dimming, dimension, and 
my job is to take down as much of it as I can make 
out and as precisely as I am humanly able to.” _ 
This is a. hallucination which has haunted other 
artists and which seems to have a subterranean 
connection with the idea of puzzle-solving. Thus, 
in his latest collection of essays, Norm and Form, 
Professor E. H. Gombrich comes, by way of puzzle-. 
solving, to a discussion of the feeling "expressed 
by Schiller that somewhere, in a Platonic heaven, 
the solution [the artist] gropes for is already pre- 
figured — that once it is found it is inevitable and - 
right. . .. Wherever you set yourself the task of 


. combining a number of orders," he goes on, “the 


number of possible solutions will decrease with the 
richness of the order you aim at." 

Clearly, Nabokov’s work is “rich” in this sense; 
it combines layer after layer of intent, until it ap- 
proaches that ideal point where there can really 
be only one “right”? way of interpreting it. Taken 
in this light, the puzzle element in Nabokov's 
novels and stories is not an overlay put there to 
irritate the reader and entice him from the point. 
It is rather a way of defining the central mystery 
and directing him toward the solution. 

Return for a moment to Sebastian Knight, 
spread-eagled on the floor. The incident illustrates 
just how Nabokov does use his memories. In Speak, 
Memory it was his mother’s brother, Uncle Ruka, 
who lay on his.back on the floor after dinner. “He 
insisted that he had an incurable heart ailment 
and that, when the seizures came, he could obtain 
relief. only by lying supine on the floor. Nobody 
took him seriously, and after he died of angina 
pectoris, all alone, in Paris, at the end of 1916, aged 
forty-five, it was with a quite special pang that one 
recalled those after-dinner incidents in the drawing 
room." | 

After Sebastian dies, young and alone, of Uncle 
Ruka's heart ailment, this pang creates the book 
in which Sebastian appears, for it impels his younger 
brother, V., to search out The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight in order to write his brother's biography. 
Yet to imagine that Sebastian is Uncle Ruka in any 
useful sense is absurd (though I suspect that Uncle 
Ruka turns. up in other guises). A particle of 
memory has simply served as a magnetic point to 
attract layer upon layer of diverse material, which 
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then becomes a created character-and-situation. 


To this point, Nabokov says in his interview with . 


Appel, “Imagination is a form of: memory. An 
image depends on the power of association, and 
association is supplied and prompted by memory. 
In this sense, both memory and A RARER are a 
negation of time.’ 

“I confess I don’t believe in time," Nabokov 
writes in Speak, Memory. But in the same book he 
also records his first consciousness (at four) of *'the 
radiant and mobile medium that was none other 
than the pure element of time”; and postulates that 
“the beginning of reflexive consciousness in the 
brain of our remotest ancestor must surely have co- 
incided with the dawning of the sense of time.” 
Time, for this nonbeliever, is not something to be 
ignored, but to be met actively — challenged, 
tricked, perhaps turned inside out. His new novel, 
Field tells us, ‘‘is to be in large degree an artistic 
expression and exploration of the exact meaning 
of time." But as Field also points out, “Time has 
held an important place in almost all Nabokov’s 
major fiction." 


po perception of time is one way of ordering the 
world, and it is intimately connected with other 
kinds of ordering. Jean Piaget and Bruno Bettel- 
heim, in separate studies of children, have found 
evidence that the ability to predict what will happen 
(and memory comes in here, for one can predict 
only if one can recognize a pattern) precedes an 
understanding of causality. Without such an un- 
derstanding, meaningful action is impossible; and 
the ability to predict, understand, and act to con- 
trol one's environments is basic to the growth of 
personality. I apologize for this shockingly over- 
simplified summation of complicated theory based 
on long observation; but these themes chime to- 
gether at the heart of Nabokov’s work. It is there- 
fore important to suggest that he is handling a 
complex of material which has turned up in quite 
another context as being related, and as being 
central to the formation of identity: memory in- 
volving prediction, understanding which permits 
action and leads to control. Without these props, 
children retreat into violence, schizophrenia, and 
autism; into fantasy, repetitive ritual, useless ac- 
tion, and withdrawal. The insane have a great 
deal to tell the normal about how the world works. 

Nabokov's exploration of time is much closer to 
such psychological studies of time-perception than 
it is to Proust's search for things past and lost time. 
It is in a way more mechanical, just as Nabokov’s 
use of his own experience is more objective; but it 
is also more complex and more inventive. 

For a sketch of how he handles these themes, we 
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might glance at Pale Fire, that trap, that puzzle- 
novel par excellence. Like all Nabokov’s books it is 
a construct, but this one.lacks the usual outer layer 
of plausibility, There is no sensible narrative, no 
real-seeming hero, no story. Only a madman and 
a poet exist, plus the creations of each — the poet's 
autobiographical poem, ‘“‘Pale Fire," and the mad- 
man's commentary on it, which turns out ap- 
parently to have nothing to do with the poem. 
Now a great deal of research has been done to 
discover how these two creations are in fact related: 
strange voices speak through each, ghosts knock, 
mirrors shine, and the verses which the poet John 
Shade has discarded are closer to mad Dr. Kinbote's 
commentary than the ones which make up the 
poem. But I would like to step back from this inti- 


' mate inquiry — *'distance" the book — and try to 


see what sort of shadow this construct throws if one 
looks at it from the right angle and asks it the right 
question; or rather, a right question. Perhaps 
there are many. 

.& useful question, perhaps a right question, is, 
Who is the Red King? Who is dreaming whom? 
Has Shade created Kinbote, or Kinbote Shade? 
Let us, that is, approach Pale Fire through the 
Looking Glass. 


I was the shadow of the waxwing, slain 
By the false azure of the windowpane. 


So begins John Shade's poem. 'The windowpane 
has become a mirror, reflecting the bird it Kills. 
Alice, dreaming before the fire, saw the mirror 
over the mantel fade and become a window through 
which she could climb into another world, paral- 
leling and parodying ours. Descending, she dis- 
covered she had landed on a chessboard and was 
involved in a game whether she liked it or not. 
All this, of course, is familiar Nabokov symbology. 
So are the characters Alice met — a couple of 
lunatics of varying charm, the White Knight and 
the Mad Hatter, now transformed into Hatta the 
Anglo-Saxon messenger, Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee, the twins and doubles who engage in fake 
combat, Humpty-Dumpty, whose words mean 
whatever he tells them to, the White Queen, who 
reversed time and lived backward, and the above- 
mentioned Red King, asleep and snoring, who, 
Tweedledee assured Alice, was not only dreaming, 
but dreaming her. “If he left off dreaming about 
you... you'd be nowhere. Why, you're only 
a sort of thing in his dream." To which Tweedle- 
dum adds, “If that there King was to wake, you'd 
go out — bang! — just like a candle!” 

Among the chores which Nabokov did as a young 
exile in Berlin was to translate Alice in Wonderland 
into Russian. Perhaps his next interviewer will 
undertake to ask him whether he also translated 
its sequel, Alice Through the Looking Glass; but really, 
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it hardly matters. No one who knows Alice well 
enough to translate the first volume is going to be 
ignorant of the second. The young Nabokovs, 
growing up in an Anglophile household at the turn 
of the century, must certainly have had Alice read 
to them. Indeed, when Appel in his interview 
spoke of Lewis Carroll in another context, Nabokov 
replied, “In common with many other English 


children (I was an English child) I have always. 


been very fond of Carroll.” To anyone exposed to 
them in childhood, the Carroll books become a 
lingua franca. Leaving the theater recently, after 


seeing a Pinter play, I heard myself asking exactly. 


this question, Who was the Red King? : 
Andrew Field arrives. at the same question by 
another route (his discussion of Pale Fire is very 
interesting, though not, I think, complete), and his 
answer is that Shade creates Kinbote, not Kinbote 
Shade. His argument is that a sane poet can create 
a madman, but not the other way around, which 
is persuasive. I agree, but on other grounds as 
well, that Shade is the primary character, who 
in a sense creates Kinbote, while Kinbote creates 
the third person who is present, Gradus, the mur- 
derer. (Field maintains that the third. member of 


the trilogy is Nabokov himself, creating them all. 


But I believe Gradus must be included to under- 
stand the pattern of the book.) 


The sequence then runs, Shade creates Kinbote, © 


who creates Gradus, ‘who murders Shade. And 
at once it becomes impossible, a vicious circle. 
For how can already-murdered Shade create the 
Kinbote who writes. the commentary to Shade's 
poem which he sees only after Shade has been shot 
down by the creature Gradus, who first appears in 
the commentary? But the impossibility of an 
answer is no reason for discarding the question, 
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twirl, and every synthesis is the thesis of the next 
series.” 

Art is the home of the impossible, in which time 
is suspended. The wandering madman who shoots 
Shade in the real world (a world which is absent in 
Pale Fire) is accidental. He has mistaken Shade 


" for the Judge who sentenced him. But in art 


_ other time element. 


there can be no accidents. Take-time away, and 
the murderer becomes a pur poseful figure who 
tracks down the banished King of Zembla, mad 
Kinbote, in a world which is ordered by. causality, 
not mere prediction. So art and reality ` confront 
each other, mirror images and doubles which il- 
luminate each other by their differences. The 
book is like a top, spun by the bullet out of “real” 


‘time, but whirling through another dimension. 


Why should Nabokov do this? Or, to put it 
differently, what is the book’ about? Field says — 
and Field is intelligent as well as hardworking — 


that it is about death, and indeed, as many deaths 


occur, at least, as in Hamlet. But death in Nabokov's 
work is curiously unfinal. Smurov in The Eye, - 
Cincinnatus in Invitation to a Beheading may or 
may. not die. If they do, they continue in some 
In The Gift a father sees his 


' son's ghost and a son feels the living presence of a 


as a friend from Alice Through the Looking Glass will | 


remind us — the White Queen, who practiced 
believing impossible things before breakfast. An 
apparent impossibility is.a signal that one is looking 


at something in a wrong or superficial way. If we. 


again “distance” the problem presented by this 
apparently impossible situation, we can arrive 
at an answer; and.one that is entirely consonant 
with Nabokov's experiments in time. . For what is 
impossible in reality becomes possible when taken 


out of time and placed in the world of art; and. 


because it 7s impossible in reality, it must be so 
taken. Then the vicious circle — but let Nabokov 
himself explain: 

“The spiral is a armad circle. In the 
spiral form, the circle, uncoiled, unwound, has 
‘ceased to be vicious; it has been set free. I thought 
this up when I was a schoolboy, and I also dis- 
covered that Hegel’s triadic series (so popular in 
old Russia) expressed merely the essential spirality 
of all things in their relation to time.. Twirl follows 
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-behind / The scene was not our sense.’ 


dead father. Sebastian Knight’s brother attempts 
to resurrect him in a biography. In Pale Fire 
Shade’s daughter Hazel talks with ghosts, and. 
the poet himself experiences (he believes) death, 
a vision of the hereafter, and immediate resur- 
rection. 

Pale Fire, then, is as much about survival as it is 
about death. The shadow .of the waxwing, slain 
in the first line of the poem, “lived on, flew on, 
in the reflected sky." As a boy, Shade had won- 
dered how one : 


*,..could . . . live without 
Knowing for sure what dawn, what death, what doom 


Awaited consciousness beyond the tomb," 


and decided to “explore and fight / The foul, the _ 
inadmissible abyss, / Devoting all my twisted life 
to this / One task." If we live on, he wonders, 


-how do we live on? 


‘What if you are tossed [he asks] 

Into a boundless void, your bearings lost 

Your spirit stripped and utterly alone, 

Your task unfinished, your despair unknown. . . a 


A wrench, a rift — that is all one can foresee. 
Maybe one finds le grand néant; maybe 
Again one spirals from the tuber's eye. 


His experience of death and resurrection convinces 
him that something survives, but "that the sense 
In fact, 
to one's present self, one's ghost might well appear 
mad. 


us 


b 


The clues point in one direction. Kinbote is 
Shade's mad ghost, attempting in his commentary 
to carry on the unfinished task and write the last 
line of Shade's poem; to express the simplicity of 
the expected repetition, “I was the'shadow of the 
waxwing, slain," in his grotesque autobiography. 

The impression is reinforced by the possibility 
that Hazel, Shade's daughter, may be a reincarna- 
tion of Aunt Maude, who brought him up. Hazel 
is odd and unfitted for life, perhaps because she is 
close to the ghost world with its sense-not-our- 
sense. In fact, once one sees that the true relation- 
ships in the book can exist only outside normal 
time, and actually counter to it, the problems start 
to unravel. And this, finally, is why there is no 
‘real story" in Pale Fire: it is a work of art that can 
exist and be understood only outside the time-tied 
world of reality. 

Under the guise of a study of death and immor- 
tality, it 1s an inquiry into identity. Who are we? 
it asks. What is that “P? which each of us feels 
to endure through the passage of time and of 
change? The study of this problem has been a 
lifelong task not only for Shade but for Nabokov 
himself. “Over and over again," he writes in 
Speak, Memory, “my mind has made colossal efforts 
to distinguish the faintest of personal glimmers in 
the impersonal darkness on both sides of my life. 


- That this darkness is caused merely by the walls of 
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time separating me and my bruised fists from the 
free world of timelessness is a belief I gladly share 
with the most gaudily painted savage." But, he 
adds, *I groped for some secret outlet only to dis- 
cover that the prison of time is spherical and has 
no outlets." 

It is in his books that Nabokov breaks through 
the prison wall. His art 1s not, as Stegner suggests, 
*an escape into aesthetics." It is an instrument of 
inquiry into reality, into the nature of the prison 
which holds us and of the creature which bruises 
its fists against those prison walls. His tricks are not 
an attempt to obscure reality, but to determine 
its nature by imitating it. 

In the fall of 1939, in Paris (Field tells us), 
Nabokov wrote a story which was a first version 
and false start of Lolita. It was called, in Russian, 
*Volshebnik," which Field translates as “The 
Conjuror"; and indeed, the unfortunate middle- 
aged hero who falls in love with a twelve-year-old 
nymphet was a conjuror. But the straightforward 
translation of ‘“‘valshebnik’’? is rather magician or 
enchanter, a larger and more ambiguous term 
which admits the possibility that the magic may 
work, or be real. This minor fact seems to me a 
pointer. Nabokov is a magician who at times calls 
himself a conjuror, but he is fooling. His magic 
works, and its purpose is to understand reality 
through creation. Po; 


It was something, in that time of a child's answers, 


sy JILL KING 


to live through that summer... . 


That was the summer when the giant sun 


came fe-fi-fo-fumming over the farm, 


gulped up the dam and gobbled down the crops. 


Trees danced on the glassy sky under his spell of heat 


and fields lay down and died and were wrapped in a shroud of dust. 


And we climbed to the rim of the rise and stared for a cloud, 


for a cloud with a message of rain. 


Every day that summer we climbed for a cloud, 


thirsting for freedom, we, the sun’s prisoners, 
till his breath thumped us back to the shade. 
. . . To live through that summer, bound in his iron power, 


and then to wake to a sudden morning 


of rain’s omnipotence, the iron conquered 


by a virtue of silver, 


and not to be astonished. | 
Because this was the end foretold though the grown-ups doubted, 
this was the doom of ogres. 
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THE AGITATED HEART 


by Theodore Morrison. 


‘Lie only way to describe a man.so complex as 
Robert Frost is to say that he was a bundle of 
paradoxes, that he was made up of pairs of oppo- 
sites, both of which were true of him at the same 
time. He was, for example, a great man who con- 
tained a small man. His intellectual endowment, 
even apart from poetry, was immense, and at his 
best he had a wide and sympathetic humanity. 
He was also capable of seeing enemies where none 
existed, capable of nursing grudges and sulking over 
fancied slights.. He gave an impression of magnifi- 
cent sanity, as firmly grounded as a granite slab, 
and this impression was not false; yet in private his 
complicated balance, as complicated as the motions 
of a gyroscopic top, could be so disturbed as s barely 
to recover: its perilous equilibrium. 

Another paradox appears in the first stanza of 
“Revelation,” a little poem in his first book: 


We make ourselves a : place apart 
Behind light words that tease and flout, 
- But oh, the agitated heart 
! Till someone really find us out. 


Frost wanted to be found out — by the right people 
in the right way. The agitation of his heart to be 


discovered was intense and did not cease to the end ` 


of his life. The man who in his later years became 
not only an American but an international public 
figure, who became a father image to television 
viewers who had never opened one of his books, 
used light and not-so-light words to tease and flout, 
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both privately and on the platform, and made him- 
"But in the 
very act of hiding he wanted to reveal himself to 
those who could see him as he wanted to be seen. 
He craved a kind of ideal sharing of his poems, a 
total, intuitive transfer of the poem to the mind of 
a sympathetic reader or listener, without meddling 
intervention by study, explication, or dogged 
analysis. He also craved a similar sharing of his 
life. Frost was obsessed by his own life. As his | 


biographer, Lawrance Thompson, has pointed out, 


and as those who knew him were sharply aware, 


he told many of its episodes over and over again. 


He was his own Horatio, and in this harsh world . 
drew his breath — in pain, yes; also in pleasure, in 
wonder, and in a constant battle of self-justification 
— to tell his story. When the mood was on him, 
he could spill out confidences with a recklessness 
the very opposite of the man who made himself a 
place apart and hid his tracks by teasing and 


' flouting. 


In a tart adaon to Sidney Cox, quoted in 
Lawrance lhompson's Selected Letters, Frost informs 
his friend, *I have written to keep the over curious 
out of the secret places of my mind both in my verse 
and in my letters to such as you." Warning enough 
to any interpreter! Yet it remains true also that 
he wanted to make his revelation, both in and out 
of poetry, and to be found out, in his own. way, on ; 
his own terms. He himself has not only revealed 
but exposed himself to an astonishing extent, in talk 
and in letters, for better and for worse. Nothing can 
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prevent the continuing scrutiny of the evidence as 
it comes to hand, and if much of the scrutiny would 
be distasteful to him if he could return to us, yet 
as long as he continued to be Robert Frost he would 
veer between covering his tracks and laying them 
so that the right people could follow his trail. 

In his later life Frost was accused of, casting him- 
self in a role, making himself a legend, acting a part, 
adopting a persona. The charge was usually 
brought against him as a public performer, but has 
recently been extended to the voice we hear in his 
poems, as though that were an equally nurtured 
artifice. On the face of it, in view of the television 
appearances, the films, the press interviews, the 
showmanship of his readings, the charge against his 
public manner can claim a good deal of support. 
The evidence makes it plausible. Yet to many of 
those who knew him well, the case is subtler and 
more difficult than any such one-sided statement of 
it. And when the charge is carried over to the 
poems, it becomes even, more questionable. If it 
were true in any deep-rooted or distinctive way, the 
poems would cease to ring true, and they don’t. 

What we confront, in trying to deal with charges 
' of this sort, is another of the paradoxes in the man, 
the pairs of opposites, each true at once. Frost says 
in one of his letters that no one who is affected can 
write really, well. He had his affectations — who 
hasn't? Mrs. Morrison and I used to smile when 
during World War II Frost would tax Churchill 
with affecting a Cockney accent, as though Frost 
himself never affected the rustic. He began one of 
his most brilliant and delicately felt discourses at 
the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference with the words, 
“It says in the Bible, or if it don’t, it oughta. . . .” 
No doubt my memory exaggerates, but he certainly 
did not say, “It says in the Bible, or if it doesn’t, it 
ought to... <”. ‘No doubt he artfully split the 
difference in the way that made his spoken remarks 
so inordinately hard to transcribe in print. Yet 
despite his calculated manner on occasion, he was 
in a large sense one of the most unaffected men 
anyone could hope to encounter. He began another 
Bread Loaf discourse, shortly after the death of 
Mrs. Frost, by saying that he had lately kept in his 
pocket some object he could finger while he talked 
on the platform, to remind himself that he was the 
same man in public as in private. Recently, he 
added, the object had been a thorn. In a curious 
way, despite the showmanship he learned gradually 
over the years, he was the same man in public as in 
private. He had the same crotchets, spites, defen- 
siveness through humor and pun and witticism and 
plain wisecrack, the same greatness and fertility 
of imagination. His conversation, at dinner- table 
and in private, was “all of a piece throughout” with 
the man who spoke on the platform, the man who 
wrote the poems, except, of course, that the poems 
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arrived at formal perfection — they had that kind of 
artifice — while the talk was half conveyed by a 
spectrum of gesture and by the expressive play of 
loose flesh over the magnificent structure of his 
skull. 

Naturally, Frost’s poems are full of the dramatic. 
He is dramatic in that he can create characters 


‘who are not mere phases of his own sensibility. 


He is dramatic in the stricter sense that a surprising 
number of his narratives make natural stage pieces: 
as they stand. No one ever emphasized more than 
he did the element of play in literature. I used to 


think he emphasized it to excess, often as a covert 


form of his peculiar defensiveness, a way of keeping 
“the over curious out of the secret places" of his 
mind. If we undertake to see the man in his work, 
we must make ample allowance (as I cannot do 
here) for the places where biography is not signifi- : 
cantly present, as well as trying to understand it 
where it is. 


| enough has been said on the complexities 
and paradoxes of Frost the man to serve as prelude 
to an examination of à particular group of his 
poems. These are poems in which he may at first 
seem out of character, very different from the 
accepted impression of him, or in which his life 
is a powerful though concealed presence, or in 
which he approaches the esoteric — a word which 
may surprise Frost readers, but which has its 
application. 

Of course, Frost is not esoteric in the sense of 
having a private doctrine to peddle through a circle 
of initiates, but I think it fair to say that he comes 
close to the esoteric when he publishes a poem that 
cannot 'be understandingly read without clues 
divulged to friends. Such a poem is “The Lovely 
Shall Be Choosers." The general scheme of the 
action in this poem stands out clearly enough, but 
its treatment. in detail is sufficiently secretive and 
allusive so that it has misled both private readers 
and public commentators. 

A woman of dignity and beauty i is to be punished 
for her choice in marriage, the consequences of 
which do not lie within her foresight or control. 
The punishment i is to be carried out by j joys which 
form an ironic parallel to the seven joys of Mary, 
ironic. because each joy is a grim compensation 
for pain and humiliation. The progressive punish- 
ment takes place in an eerie metaphysical frame. 
The poem, except for a single passage of descrip- 
tion, consists of a dialogue between “The Voice,” 
who is supreme in the poem, and "Voices," who 
are obviously subordinate agents of the omnipotent 
Voice, his officers appointed to carry out the 
relentless chastisement. The place that punishment 
occupied in Frost’s mind deserves a word. Punished 
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physically and severely himself in childhood by his 
father, Frost could not exclude from his view of 
things a sort of metaphysical sense of the rightness 
or ultimacy of the punitive. The God, or “Voice,” 
who rules in the world of “The Lovely Shall Be 
Choosers" speaks with a note of outright authorita- 
rian sarcasm in the lines: “She would refuse love 
safe with wealth and honor! / The lovely shall be 
choosers, shall they?” Yet, and this is of highest 
importance to the poem, the Voice that orders the 
lovely chooser hurled seven levels down the world 
by means of seven joys that are so many pains 
also orders that at every stage she shall be left blame- 
less. 

The woman was Frost’s mother, to whom he was 
peculiarly close. Frost made the identification 
himself, more than once, to more than one person. 
Mrs. Morrison has said to me and others that in all 
the uncounted hours she spent as Frost’s secretary, 
listening to him disburden himself of his life, past 
and present, while often enough she ached to get 
an important letter written or an essential decision 
made, his mother was the one human being of 
whom she never heard Frost say an ill word. We 
could hardly guess how many times, after one of his 
public triumphs in later life, we have heard him 
repeat, with doggerel emphasis that did not conceal 
how much he meant by it, the words of the old song 
or catch he could not forget: “I wish my mother 
could see me now.” Those who think his platform 
manner was entirely a calculated artifice could well 
give a thought to this telltale refrain. He slept 
in his mother’s room until at least well into his 
high school years. Another of the paradoxes in this 
man of complexity was the combination in him. of 
something very like mother fixation with the full 
measure of virility he brought to his marriage. , 

His own marriage is a subsequent story. About 
the marriage of his parents, Frost formed a suspicion 
that in retrospect can be viewed only with a certain 
amusement. For a long time Frost misdated his 
birth, making himself younger by a year than he 


actually was. After the death of his father, Frost's: 


mother brought him and his younger sister from 
San Francisco to live with the Frost grandparents 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts. Frost believed, justly 
or not — for the poem the belief is what matters 
— that his grandparents looked down on his 
mother, and even by insinuation accused her of 
luring or perhaps trapping his father into marriage. 
He suspected that as the first child he might have 
arrived unconventionally early. This suspicion 
pretty plainly underlies the first of the ironic joys 
in the poem: “Be her first joy her wedding, / That 
though a wedding, / Is yet — well something they 
know, he and she." 

The second joy introduces the friends among 
whom she stood, proud herself and a pride to them, 
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in the one descriptive passage in the poem, friends 
left behind at a distance when Mrs. Frost followed 
her husband to San Francisco. Among them, one 
supposes, was the man she might have married 
“safe with wealth and honor.” Her second joy is 
plainly called a “grief”; its only joy is that she 
can keep it secret. The friends know nothing of it 
to make it “shameful.” And her third joy is that 
although now they cannot help knowing, “They 
move in pleasure too far off / To think much or 
much care.” 

What was this grief that might have put her in 
a shameful light to the far-off friends? The same 
suspicion that led Frost to misdate his birth may 
continue to be at work in the second and third 
joys, but it seerns plain that another motif enters 
as well. Frost learned of, or at least came to be- 
lieve in, his father’s infidelity, or at any rate in- 
discreet conduct. His sense of his mother’s humilia- 
tion by his father’s public attentions to another 
woman may well be the chief element in the two 
joys that turn on her grim comfort in knowing that 
her friends were too remote and preoccupied to 
think much of her. She had indeed chosen, as it 
turned out, the opposite of love safe with wealth 
and honor. , 

The succeeding joys, through the sixth, deal 
progressively with the unhappy satisfaction of 
pride. Give her a child at either knee so that she 
may tell them once, unforgettably, how she used 
to walk in brightness, but give her new friends so 
that she dare not tell, knowing her story would 
not be believed. Then give her the painful joy 
of pride that she never stooped to tell. Then make 
her among the humblest seem even less than they 
are. 

Why should Isabel Moodie Frost have come to 
seem, at least as her son imagined her case, less 
than the humblest? Isabel Moodie seems to have 
been a beautiful and gifted woman, but her gifts 
were intellectual and spiritual. They did not ex- 
tend to dressing smartly or keeping house in a 
meticulous New England fashion or disciplining 
rowdy children in a schoolroom. Her sixth joy 
is the comfort of knowing that her way of life, as a 
widow trying in pinched circumstances to bring 
up two children by schoolteaching, is one she comes 
to from too high too late to learn. 

Her seventh and final joy turns on the word one, 
italicized by Frost himself in the printed text. 
“Then send some one with eyes to see . And 
words to wonder in her hearing how she came 
there / But without time to linger for her story." I 
have no express warrant in anything I ever heard 
Frost say for asserting that this one is Robert himself, 
Isabel Moodie’s son, but this interpretation is so 
natural as to be inevitable. What is the whole 
poem except the poet’s vision of his mother’s life? 
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poem is retrospective, a vision of a woman’s life 
after the fact, in form it is anticipatory. The Voice 


. is giving orders to the Voices that they are to 
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carry out over a period of twenty years. 

much time have we?” / “Take twenty years. 
Of course this figure is a round number, but by 
two decades, give or take a little, after. Isabel 
Moodie's marriage — the central chotce from which 
everything follows — her son could well have been 
old enough to make surmises about his mother’s 
life, old enough to '*wonder in her hearing how 
she came there." And by the same token his own 


expanding life, the battles of late adolescence or: 


early manhood, would deprive him of “time to 
linger for her story.” Time and growth were 
needed if he was to be “sent” on this particular 
mission of understanding, yet time and growth 
defeat the mission, so that her seventh joy is “her 
heart’s going out to this one / So that she almost 
She is left with the barren pride 
of never in fact telling “how once she walked in 
brightness," never directly telling even the son to 
whom her heart went out, as Isabel Moodie’s un- 
questionably did to her son, Robert Frost. 
Rob can do anything” was a refrain she spoke often 


-in his hearing, and that he himself often repeated 


to others. 
What happens to is poem when the reader is 


given the necessary clues? Surely the gain in clear- . 


ness does not destroy but deepens and vindicates 
the mysterious and visionary power of “The Lovely 


Shall Be Choosers." The poem is as truly a feat of 


imagination as if it had been written about an alto- 
gether fictitious character and not about the poet’ S 
mother. 
act of being imagined, and in this sense Isabel 
Moodie becomes an imaginary character in the 
poem devoted to her. The poem, which is not 
without a strain of bitterness and of guilt, is a 
metaphysical vision. But we’ do not have real 
access to the content of the vision until we know 
who the characters are, and when we know, it is 


not merely a persona or mask we hear speaking. 
.]t is the actual son of an actual MONEN since the 


son happens to be a poet. 


Es mother left a lifelong imprint on his 
memories and his deepest emotions. The second 


person of utmost importance to him was his wife. 


One has the impression that Frost'and Elinor 


White were destined for each other by a fatality 


as deep as ever united a human pair in marriage. 
Yet there was much that was unpropitious for her 
in the stormy courtship to which he subjected her. 
Now that the first volume of Lawrance.Thompson’s 


‘That . 
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biography has appeared — an absorbing work, 
rich in material and deeply understanding — the. 
tenor of this courtship has become a matter of 
record. Frost was in no mean degree jealously 
suspicious of Elinor while she was away at college. 
He was possessive, also in no mean degree. He 
subjected her to an assault of self-will by which 
he was himself later to be troubled in memory. 
At one point, in despair of gaining her compliance, 
he made his defiant flight to the Dismal Swamp in 
Virginia, leaving his friends and family in ignorance 
of his whereabouts or even his continued existence. 
One side of the eventual marriage is reflected in 
such an idyll as **West-running Brook," but it had 
other sides. It was haunted and troubled not only 
by personal catastrophes but by differences of 
temperament. After Mrs. Frost's death, in a letter 


to Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Elliott, printed in Thomp- 


son's ` Selected Letters, Frost wrote: “Pretty nearly 
every one of my poems will be found to be about 
her if rightly read." Reflections of the marriage, 
and of Frost's attitude toward marriage, in fact 
occur in surprising places in his work. 

“The Subverted Flower," unlike “The Lovely 
Shall Be Choosers," is fully intelligible as a poem 
without extrinsic clues. It presents an encounter 
of a sort unusual in Frost's work, an encounter be- 
tween a girl who is unready for a virile advance 
and a man who is humiliated and driven to flight 
from her terror and disgust when he is interrupted 
by her mother's call. Frost himself let it be known 
that Mrs. Frost would never allow him to. publish 
“The Subverted Flower" during her lifetime. If 
this hint is not enough, the fundamental sexual 
difference with which the poem deals is sufficieritly 
confirmed by Thompson's biography. . 

Why, someone may ask, more concerned for 
propriety than for poetry, did Frost write the poem 
in the first place or publish it after his wife's death? 
The answer must be that Frost was not exempt 
from the common rule that for a poet the writing 
of his poems is paramount. Let him see, in any 


. kind of material, a poem to be made, and few if 


any forces, public or private, can contend against 
the right of the poem to come to birth. And of 
course whatever the experience he is dealing with, 
in becoming a poem it undergoes a transformation. 
Its roots go underground, and what counts is the 
plant that shows itself in open air." Of course again 
the poem makes use of elements that were not.in 
the original experience at all, the very elements. 
that make it a poem. 

What must chiefly strike the xcader of “The 
Subverted Flower” is its extraordinary manipula- 
tion of animal imagery. Animal imagery, we may 
say retrospectively, was inevitable to this poem 


.once it started to become a poem, but I should be 


hard put to it to think of another in which such 
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imagery is used with like force, at once compressed, 
sustained, and inventive. The girl sees the man’s 
attempted smile of entreaty as one that “cracked 
his ragged muzzle.” The effort to force out words 
makes him “choke / Like a tiger at a bone.” She 
is afraid to “stir a foot / Lest movement should 
provoke / The demon of pursuit / That slumbers 
in a brute." At her mother’s call, she steals “a 
‘look of fear / To see if he could hear / And would 
pounce to end it all / Before her mother came.” 
She sees the shame by which the man begins to be 
overwhelmed at the sound of her mother’s voice. 
“A hand hung like a paw... An ingratiating 
laugh .. . cut the snout in half... And the 
dog or what it was . . . A coward save at night, 
Turned from the place and ran. / She heard him 
stumble first / And use his hands in flight. / She 
heard him bark outright.” 
_ The girl is on the whole gently reproached in the 
poem for *her own too meager heart," which sub- 
verts the innocence of the intermediary flower, pre- 
vents her from making any response except one of 
disgust, and reduces the man to the status of a 
beast in his own eyes. Yet surely the remarkable 
thing in the treatment of this harrowing scene is the 
poet’s capacity to see the man’s part through the 
girl's eyes, to understand and sympathize with the 
image of repulsion he presents to her, repulsion so 
violent that the words she spits leave traces about 
her mouth. “Her mother wiped the foam / From 
her chin, picked up her comb / And drew her 
backward home." These relentless final details, 
expressed in the bluntest nouns and verbs except 
for the one charged adverb “‘backward,”’ may leave 
the reader not so much poetically satisfied as shud- 
dering or squirming. Yet in expression ‘““The Sub- 
verted Flower" shows Frost at the top of his bent. 
. In the rapid compression of its narrative, in the 
spring and inventiveness of its idiom, in the re- 
-sourcefulness of its rhyming, in the prosody of its 
quick trimeter lines that require nothing less than 
a master hand, it is among the most dazzling of his 
performances. | 
Possessiveness, jealousy, self-wil! These may 

seem unlovely traits, but in the complexities of 
human nature they are not incompatible with 
romantic idealization, nor with deep and lasting, 
however troubled, attachment. They turn up in 
odd places in Frost, even in so odd a poem as “Pauls 
Wife." The question is whether Paul Bunyan had 
a wife. He did. Murphy was witness to her 
mythic origin. Why was Paul so secretive about 
her? When Murphy, the ostensible narrator of the 
poem, sums up, he becomes a laughably thin 
disguise: 


Murphy told me Paul put on all those airs 
About his wife to keep her to himself. 
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Paul was what's called a terrible possessor. 
Owning a wife with him meant owning her. 
She wasn't anybody else's business, 

Either to praise her, or so much as name her, 
And he'd thank people not to think of her. 
Murphy's idea was that a man like Paul 
Wouldn't be spoken to about a wife 

In any way the world knew how to speak. 


B sormr of Frost's most brilliant performances, 
so briliant as a feat of poetic expression as to 
dazzle belief while one reads it, is “The Discovery 
of the Madeiras.” Like “The Subverted Flower," 
thi$ poem may be read as an entirely self-contained 
and lucid imaginative work, without reference to 
any personal roots, though under the surface they 
are all-importantly present. The poem has for 
subtitle “A Rhyme of Hackluyt," and with one 
important exception it does follow in narrative 
outline a prose document in Hakluyt's Voyages. 
Aside from the story, everything in the poem is 
Frost's, of course, except two key phrases he modi- 
fied from Hakluyt, “stolen lady" and “died of 
thought.” The important exception, the episode 
he did not find in Hakluyt, is the episode of the 
slave ship told by the captain of the vessel on which 
the lover and his stolen lady are sailing. Where 
Frost got this episode, unique in his work in the 
kind of human degradation it represents, I have no 
idea. 

If anyone should wonder how Frost came to 
write this poem, the answer would lead us again 
through his life, and especially his marriage. Elinor 
White was an intelligent and gifted woman; as a 
young woman, she must have been strikingly 
beautiful. On those who were acquainted with 
her only in her later years, and only slightly, as 
I was, she could make an impression of austerity, 
of being a deeply solitary spirit. The paired solitude 
reflected in “‘West-running Brook” seemed to have 
become for her, at least in part, a solitude of one, 
single and withdrawn. To marry Robert Frost 
was no light undertaking for any woman. If the 
part she accepted made demands on her over the 
years to give way to his will, if sacrifice eventually 
took its toll, the result is hardly surprising. 

That an area of alienation came to exist be- 
tween her and her husband is more than a sus- 
picion. At least in her later years, she did not 
attend his public performances, even such a tri- 
umph as his Norton Lectures at Harvard, where 
on the spring afternoon of his final appearance, 
after the series had been transferred to the largest 
hall available, people climbed the fire escapes and 
perched on the grating to hear him through the 
windows. Her absence, for whatever reasons, seems 
to have been a policy agreed on between them. 


Frost intimated as much to Mrs. Morrison, using 
an evasive phrase such as “it was thought best. . . .” 
And he did not conceal that during the days when 
Elinor was approaching death he waited and 
"hoped, vainly, for some word or sign from her 
saying, in effect, that the marriage had been worth 
its griefs and difficulties. T'he absence of the hoped- 
for word, under the circumstances, is hardly to be 
wondered at. It tells us, as much as anything, of 
Frost’s own perpetual need for self-justification, 
and of his capacity on occasion, despite his for- 
midable ego, for seeing into the lives and needs of 
others, for sometimes doubting his own assumptions, 
for compunction and self-questioning, without 
which he wouldn’t have needed self-justification. 
Remembering Frost’s jealous suspicion during 
courtship that Elinor had pledged herself to an- 
other man, remembering the difference at the 
center of “The Subverted Flower," remembering 
the “‘terrible possessor" of “Pauls Wife," and not 
forgetting the idyllic unitedness of “‘West-running 
Brook,” a reader may well be startled to look again 
at “The Discovery of the Madeiras.” The lover 
and his "stolen" lady set out on their voyage to 
“some vague Paphian bourn," and when the ship 
had ceased tossing enough for her to come on deck, 
“she and her lover would sit opposed / And darkly 
drink each other's eyes . . . The most he asked 
her eyes to grant / Was that is what she does not 
want / A woman wants to be overruled.’ Then 
the captain tells the lover his story of the black 
pair on the slave ship who, because the man was 
infected by plague-and the girl had not bothered 
to conceal her intimacy with him, were bound 
naked, face to face, and pitched overboard in a 
parody of marriage. “‘When after talk with other 
men /A man comes back to a woman again / 
He tells her as much of blood and dirt / As he 
thinks will do her not too much hurt.” But in 
allowing himself a moment of pique under her 
questioning and retelling the captain’s story to 
his stolen lady, the lover miscalculates his effect. 
“Seeing no help in wings or feet / She withdrew 
back in self retreat / Till her heart almost ceased 
to beat. / Her spirit faded as far away / As the 
living ever go yet stay.” When by the lover’s 
request the pair are landed and the ship abandons 
them, “slowly even her sense of him / And love 
itself were growing dim. / He no more drew 
the smile he sought. / The story is she died of 
thought.” In a letter to Bernard DeVoto, quoted 
in Thompson’s Selected Letters and written soon 
after Elinor's death, Frost said: “I suppose love 
must always deceive. I’m afraid I deceived her a 
little in pretending for the sake of argument that 
I didn’t think the world as bad a place as she did. 
My excuse was that I wanted to keep her a little 
happy for my own selfish pleasure. It is as if for 


. rewards are fair or unfair." 
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the sake of argument she had sacrificed her life 
to give me this terrible answer. . . .” 

At the end of the poem, the naming of the bay 
where the stolen lady died for her lover instead 
of for her, in itself a trivial injustice, 1s exalted into 
one of those sobering generalizations Frost is capable 
of. The distribution of rewards, both historic and 
personal, is put forward with chilling detachment: 
“The island he found was verified / And the bay 
where the stolen lady died / Was named for him 
instead of her. / But so is history like to err, / And 
soon it is neither here nor there / Whether time's 
Poets before have 
found circuitous ways of transforming their pro- 
foundest feelings into impersonal, objectified works. 
Surely “The Discovery of the Madeiras,” going all 
the way around through Hakluyt and the cap- 
tain's story of the slave ship, must be one of the 
most remarkable examples of such transformation 
to be found anywhere. 

Many of Frosts poems unite concealment with 
revelation hazarded or hoped for, but it is in 
“Directive” that he makes his most explicit avowal 
of that strain in him that I have called the esoteric. 
The poem begins by posing a state of confusion. 
Its first line, composed of nothing but monosyllabic 
adverbs, prepositions, and pronouns — “Back out 
of all this now too much for us" — could surely 
come from no other poet writing in English. The 
little pronoun “us” is interesting. This opening 
line seems to address confused human beings in- 
clusively, but a change rapidly occurs. The “us” 
becomes “you,” and speciously the poem singles 
out and isolates each individual reader as the 
object of an invitation to accompany a guide on a 
journey to a house that no longer shelters anyone, 
on a farm that has all but gone back to woods. 
“The road there, if you'll let a guide direct you / 
Who only has at heart your- getting lost..." Al- 
ready the invitation to the reader as “you” takes 
on a note of the equivocal. This is no such simple 
beckoning gesture as “Pm going out to clean the 
pasture spring . . . You come too." It will not 
help to be reminded of St. Mark, the eighth chap- 
ter, the thirty-fifth verse: “Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake . . . the same shall save it." 
For the journey in “Directive”? is not concerned 
with losing one's life for Christ's sake. The impor- 
tant use that Frost makes of St. Mark comes later 
in the poem; but even at this point the reader who 
is addressed as “you”? should be on his guard. 
Not everyone may choose to follow a guide who 
undertakes to see that his follower gets lost; not 
everyone may be able to stay with such a guide 
until, as the poem later says, he is lost enough to 
find himself. As the journey goes on, the “you” 
grows more and more ambivalent. The address 
to the reader begins to sound like an internal ad- 
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dress of the poet to himself: but still the “you” 
leaves room for the reader to follow the guide — 


. if he will and if he can. 


Ihe: journey is a.journey backward through 
time, extended through the “book” of geology to 
an almost cosmic scope. “And there’s a story in 
a book about it: / Besides the wear of iron wagon 
wheels / The ledges. show lines ruled southeast 
northwest, /The chisel work of an enormous 
Glacier / That braced his feet against the’ Arctic 
Pole." But though it is presented with Frost’s 
deceptive charm and whimsicality, the Journey is 
strewn with traces of human loss and defeat. “Two 
village cultures? have vanished; the only field now 
left about the deserted house on the deserted farm 
is “no bigger than a harness gall The journey 
passes the children’s playhouse with its shattered 
playthings — “Weep for what little things could 
make them glad.” It passes the house that was 
a house in earnest, which has become no more than 

a “belilaced cellar hole, / Now slowly closing like a 
denti in dough." But the destination of the journey 
lies beyond all these human relics of defeat. It is the 
brook that gave water to the house, “‘Cold as a 
spring as yet so near its source, / Too lofty and 


original to rage." 


At this point the guide, who has hiet used 
the third person, though covertly he has been the 
poet all along, speaks for the first time in the first 
person. He is no longer “a guide”; he is “I.” “I 
have kept hidden in the instep arch / Of an old 
cedar at the waterside:/ A broken drinking goblet 
like the Grail . (I stole the goblet from the 
children’s “playhouse. ) / Here are your waters and 
your watering place. / Drink and be whole again 
against confusion." Your waters, reader! You have 
only to reach out and drink! But first go back and 
weigh two lines I omitted, lines immediately 


following the word “Grail”: “A broken drinking . 


goblet like the Grail / Under a spell so the wrong 


‘ones can’t find it, / So can’t get saved, as St. Mark 
says they mustn't." You are invited to drink from . 


a broken goblet like the Grail, an object, therefore, 
with something sacred and redemptive about it; 


but the goblet is under a spell. It is not for every- 
one. The wrong ones cannot find it, and so cannot 
be redeemed. St. a himself says they must. 


not be. 

The particular passage of St. Mark that Frost 
had in mind is essential to understanding “Direc- 
tive.” It occurs in the fourth chapter, immediately 
after the parable of the sower and the seed: “And 
when he was alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parable. And he said 
unto them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but unto them that are 
without, all these things are done in parables: 
That seeing they may see, and not perceive; and 
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hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest 
at any time they should. be converted, and their 
sins should be forgiven them.” 


| A. THIS point I must express a grateful Gaien 


ness to Hyde Cox,.a friend of Frost’s for many 
years, and the co-editor of Frost’s Selected Prose. 

With utmost generosity, Hyde Cox has allowed me 
to. make free use of his notes of conversations with 
Frost bearing on the origin and meaning to Frost 
himself of “Directive.” The poem appeared in the 
volume Steeple Bush, published in 1947. Hyde Cox 
has written me that during an evening earlier in 
the forties he asked Frost whether he remembered 
the reply Jesus gave his disciples when they asked 
why he always spoke to crowds in parables. In 
Hyde 'Cox's words, “R. F. did not remember. 
Like many other people, it was his recollection that 
Christ said something about parables being easier 
to understand. I gleefülly pointed out that this 
was just the opposite of what Jesus had said, and 
I read to R. F. the 4th Chapter of the Gospel. 
according to Saint Mark. He was delighted and 
said at once ‘Does that occur anywhere else? I 
then read him the thirteenth Chapter of Matthew 


especially verses 11-13! The rest of the evening 


was spent discussing the wisdom and the hardness of 


-this thought. R. F. pointed out that it is the same 


as for poetry; only those who approach it in the 
right way can understand it. And not everyone 
can understand no matter what they do because 
it just isn't in them. They cannot ‘be saved? . .. 
And R..F. quickly connected this quotation with 
the thought that unless you come to the subject of 
poetry ‘as a child’ you cannot hope to enter into 


‘the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 


“From this evening on," Hyde Cox writes, “the 
quotation from St. Mark . . . began to appear in 
R. F.’s conversation and . . . in his public talks." 
Mrs. Morrison and I can bear similar testimony. 
Nor did he drop his play. with this topic after the 
publication of “Directive.” He came back to it 
in his prose piece “A Romantic Chasm,” reprinted 
in Selected Prose. And Hyde Cox points out that 


he reverted to it as late as 1962 in his last public 


appearance at Dartmouth College, when he an- 
nounced: “In the Bible it says . . . twice it says 
‘these things are said in parables . . . so the 
wrong people won't understand and so get ‘saved.’ 
It’s thoroughly undemocratic.” 

A joke, but much more than a joke. No one will 
challenge Frost’s sometimes uneasy and doubtful 
love of his country: No one will challenge his 
fundamental sympathies with democracy. But he 
was constantly straining at the problem of “the 
common man,” a phrase often on his lips. He used 
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to say he was an egalitarian who could only be 
comfortable with his equals. He did hot expect 
everyone to be saved, by the welfare state or any 


other agency — saved from his own obtuseness or 


limitation or downright misfortune. He accepted 
the heart of the parable: the sower sows the “word,” 
but some of the seed falls on barren ground. 

Hyde Cox’s notes of a later conversation, after 
the appearance of “Directive”? in print, make still 
more explicit what his play with St. Mark meant 
to Frost. During this subsequent talk, Hyde said 
he had heard so much discussion of “Directive” 
he would like to pin Frost down to keep the record 
straight. “I began," Hyde writes, “by telling him 
some people interpreted the poem as more Christian 
than most of his work." Frost answered, according 
to Hyde’s notes, that “the poet is not offering any 
general salvation — nor Christian salvation in 
particular. 

“In the midst of this now too much for us he 
tells everyone to go back . . . to whatever source 
they have. The source might even be a conven- 
tional religion . . . but religion is most of all 
valuable when something original has been con- 
tributed to it. . .. 

“It would be the poet's directive that one must 
go back to what he believes in his heart to be the 
source; and to the extent that he had saved some- 
thing aside, removed from worldly experience — 
unpolluted, he would be able to contribute some- 
thing himself." Then, in words as nearly as pos- 
sible verbatim from Frost himself: “Not everyone 
can get saved as Christ says in Saint Mark. He 
almost says, “You can’t be saved unless you under- 
stand poetry — or you can't be saved unless you 
have some poetry in you.’ ? 

Going on with Hyde Cox’s notes: “The waters 
and the watering place are the source. It is there 
that you would have to turn in time of confusion 
to be made whole again: whole again as perhaps 
you haven't been since leaving childhood behind. 
Aging, you have become involved in the cobwebs 
and considerations of the world. . . .” And again 
verbatim: “People miss the key to the poem: the 
key lines, if you want to know, are 'Cold as a 
spring as yet so near its source, / Too lofty and 
original to rage.’ . . . But the key word in the 
whole poem is source — whatever source it is." 

For Frost the often playfully presented but 
deeply grim journey back through time and across 
human defeat and disaster was a journey upstream 
through a life given to poetry, but a life he con- 
stantly felt a need to justify to himself. Remember- 


ing only some of the catastrophes of that life, one 
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can well understand why — a first son who died in 
infancy, a grown son who shot himself, a beloved 
daughter who died needlessly of septicemia, a wife 
whose death in his mid-career left him in a state 
of terrible doubt and self-accusation. Frost's battle 
to justify himself was a classic form, with its own 
complications, of the dilemma of the greatly 
gifted who try to meet two commitments at once — 
the commitment to some form of lofty originahty, 
and the commitment to common human ties and 
responsibilities. 

But if poetry is at the heart of X “Directive, it is 
poetry in the largest sense, not merely poetry as 
the gift of writing poems. The poetry at the heart 
of “Directive” is only one of many possible manifes- 
tations of a “source” at work. Loftiness and origin- 
ality can manifest themselves in a religion, or in 
science, or in statesmanship. The believer, the 
scientist, the statesman would have to have some 
poetry in him, in just the sense that Frost believed 
(as he says in “Education by Poetry") that meta- 
phor, analogy, the perception of one thing in 
terms of another are at the root of understanding 
itself. To quote Frost again in words taken down 
by Hyde Cox, “Christ in Mark and Matthew is 
speaking about understanding." 

“Directive” is a riddling invitation to those who 
are capable of it to go, starting from confusion, 
back to whatever source their hearts venerate, and 
to find there the wholeness they may not have 
known since the forward journey innocently began. 
If the poem were to be regarded for its intellectual 
content, as a reasoned philosophic or ethical posi- 
tion, it would be vulnerable to attack or skepticism 
from many sides; but (to me at any rate) its force 
and depth do not lie on the intellectual plane, but 
on the emotional. I find it one of the most moving 
poems Frost or anyone has written. Under its 
deceptive intimacy and easy play of surface, it is 
dark and solitary, charged with a great pathos. 
The wholeness it asserts is won at the cost of 
counting up terrible penalties. It is a religious 
poem, not in any doctrinal or ritual sense, but in 
the sense that it is charged with a profound piety. 
Those who can follow the guide and be saved are 
those who have some poetry in them, whether they 
write or even read poetry or not. They are. those 
who could understand Robert Frost as he wanted 
to be understood. To them he would not have 
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. cared how much of himself he revealed, or how 


intimately they found him out. If they read his 
work with understanding, they will find the man 
himself spread through it and exposed in MAFEIBE 
ways. 


This essay grew out of a paper read at a meeting of the College 
English Association at the Bread Loaf campus of Middlebury College. 
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EDMUND W ILSON: His Life and Books 


by Alfred Kazin 


O, May 8, Edmund Wilson was seventy-two 
years old, and on June 21: he published his twenty- 
third book, A Prelude (Farrar, Straus & Giroux), the 
first volume of the journal he idly began as a boy 
on his first trip to Europe, 1908, but started keeping 
as a methodical historical record in 1914. A Prelude 
ends with Wilson getting out of the Army in 1919, 
and it is “unlikely that very much more than this 
volume, with perhaps a second volume, can be 
published till after my death." "The entries made 
in this first volume are still pretty scrappy, says 
Wilson, and he has had to fill out these notations 
with *something in the nature of reminiscences. 
Later on, I came to develop this chronicle on a 
very much larger scale, and even to some extent to 
organize it in the form of episodes that consisted of 
interwoven elements of experience." 

Since I heard of “this chronicle" as the source of 
all his writing long before I met Edmund Wilson 
twenty-five years ago, and more recently have heard 
him hint of the problems involved in publishing 
it during his lifetime, it is inevitably disappointing 
to be put off just now with this first volume. The 
best things in it are the reminiscences added to the 
youthful record; these are carefully set within 
brackets, are in Wilson's most mature style, and 
are only the latest examples of his fascination with 
his own family, his. need to involve himself with 
other people, and the extraordinary effort he can 


put out, by words alone, to free himself from book- ` 


ish solitude. These reminiscences are very closely 
written, but are highly selective family history by a 
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writer even more reticent than he knows himself 
to be, oné whose most personal material has always 
been portraits of his family. They become in the 
reader's mind postscripts to the autobiographical 
essays he has already published on his father in 
A Piece of My Mind, on New Jersey nobs at the turn 
of the century in “At Laurelwood," an essay in 
Night Thoughts, on an old Hill School master in 
the revised edition of The Triple Thinkers. The 


actual journal is tight, sparse, and very literary; - 


it consists, in childhood, of conventional travel 
notes of a first trip to Europe, and at Princeton 
and in the Army, of literary exercises, set pieces of 
writing, anecdotes, quotations, lists of words; 
most of the entries are really études, attempts to 
practice certain forms of writing, and the style is 
already so impeccable that it.closes the door to 
any human cry from below. 

The most significant thing about 4 Prelude, at 


least to an old admirer, is not what is new or dis 


tinctive in it — there are really no surprises — 
but the fact that these sparse early records, filled- 
out reminiscences, have gone to make still another 
workmanlike performance, a book that exists as an 
overture to Edmund Wilson's life, full of silent con- 


nections with all his other work, rich in suggestions 
about what must be an extraordinary historical - 


chronicle erected on personal ‘experience. At 
seventy-two, with some pretty skimpy childhood 
diaries to start from and a determination not to 
publish anything too revealing during his lifetime, 
Edmund Wilson can stil make a book out of 
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material that might well have discouraged anyone 
else. But perhaps no one else would have tried. 
The book, some book, has been his! gift, his ob- 
session, and the secret of our connection with him. 

A musician who played in the Boston. Symphony 
Orchestra for many years. once said that the late 
Serge Koussevitzky's approach to music was not 
always authoritative, but that he knew “just how 
an orchestra should sound." ^ One|can say of 
Edmund Wilson that whatever the honesty, learn- 
ing, and restriction of his critical intellect — and this 


1s.a subject to be discussed in itself, one that has. 


always been obscured by Wilson's intense grasp, 
as a writer, of any subject that interests him — the 
important thing is that he knows how to make a 


.book. Even when he presents ideas that are fa- . 
miliar to scholars, the book becomes everybody's . 


personal discovery of symbolist literature, Axel’s 
Castle. Even when he presents the history of socialist 
ideas by identifying himself with the lives of social- 
ism’s prophets and heroes, the book becomes To the- 
Finland Station, which still vibrates, as no more 
technical book does, with the passion of that secular 
religion which has.remade the modern world. 

Even when he writes a book utterly different from 
what its angry preface promises it will be, and 
from: what Wilson presumably wanted it. to. be — 


an attack on the conceit of national “destiny” that 


brought the Civil War to a head — the book be- 
comes that unique valedictory to the classical re- 
public, Patriotic Gore.’ Edmund Wilson has made 
books out of his intellectual fiction, out of the light 
verse he sends his friends at Christmas, out of his 


New Yorker book reviews, out of his hatred of | 


Robert Moses, out of his aversion to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. He has made books out of vir- 
tually everything that has crossed his mind — 
only, certain subjects never just cross his mind: 
they stay there, decade after decade, to-be used 
as articles after they have been (I presume) first 
sketched in his journals. Then they get rewritten 
for his books and are rewritten still again for new 
editions of those books. No one else I know has 
so much patience with his own writing, can recast 
it so many times — or has the same impulse to 
rewrite everybody else. No one else I know with 
his kind of mind — critical, historical, scholarly, 
one that naturally expresses itself in reactions to 
reading and to personal experience — has been 
able to make so many different -books out of so 
many fragmentary responses. 

^ The great naturalist Alexander von Humboldt 
wrote a book about the whole cosmos, but someone 
had to tell him that he knew everything except how 


` to make a book. Edmund Wilson certainly knows 


how to make a book; he has made one twenty-three 
(and actually more) times by now. ‘And it is this 
instinct for making a book, this paramount life- 
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.need and particular life-skill, both already sym- 


bolized by his lifelong concern with his journal as a 
formal work of history — it is this that interests me 
most about A Prelude, not anything about himself 
Rs he wants to, or even can, 
. He says in this book, . in all my early 
life, before I went away to school I was preoccupied 
with.the members of my family as I 1magine few 
people can be today. The fact was that I knew al- 
most nobody else. . . . My parents and my grand- 
parents had been the molding influences of my 
early life... preachers and lawyers and doc- 
tors. . . « I knew they had their doubts about me, 
and that in order to prove myself I should have to 
show that a writer could become a successful pro- 
fessional. ... ." Wilson is such an extraordinarily 
proicusionsl human being; the writer in him seems 
so overwhelming a -part of the man, that one can 
accept his need to “prove myself” without forget- 
ting that it was probably his precocity, his intellec- 
tual solitude, that first created “‘doubts” in. his 
family. However this was, the reader who knows 
all his other work and now comes to his earliest 
journal cannot help noticing that his life-strategy 
has always been to find the word, to make connec- 
tions with an obscure and unfriendly universe by 
choosing the right word. He says.that.he used to 
make up lists of topics to discuss. with his mother 
(who was deaf), that he and his friends used to 
make lists of dirty stories; in A Prélude he has many 
lists of words —- new words, strange words, vulgar 
words. 


I. is this unremitting daily training, the extraor- 


-dinary amount of professional strategy. behind the 


journal that he began in youth and has now re- 
conceived in his seventies; it is this gift for articu- 
lating his life without telling it, this instinct for a 
book as the essential form of himself, that explains 
the connection that so many readers have made 
with his austere mind. It is really as a craftsman, 
as a maker of books, as an expressive force, that 
Wilson has reached so many people. And it follows 
that the most important thing in life is actually this 
gift of articulation, for building up a structure. 
And indeed, Wilson knows this, judging from the 
number of exercises, set pieces, ‘‘landscapes,”’ and 
word lists he has put into his journal. 

Wilson's purpose in keeping what is clearly to be 
an ambitious historical chronicle, a novel of fact, is 
clearly not to bewail his conflicts, not to lay. his 


- heart bare, as Baudelaire said he would do in his 


journal. Wilson's: need is nevertheless to turn his 


_ life into a book. He involves himself in experience 


by recording it. By turning every day to account, 
into an account, writing becomes a happier form of 
life, the writer takes over, and the fretfully balanced 
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‘sentences, so carefully worked out in the writer’s 
elegantly precise hand — these become the act of 
life, the excitement of the one book the author never 
has to give up writing, the day as its own subject, 
its own expressive task. 

There are writers who, in order to make a book, 
invent a world. Wilson, who has composed some 
haunting fiction in I Thought of Daisy and Memoirs 
of Hecate County as part of his lifelong history of 
American intellectuals, is like all significant critics 
a frustrated inventor of fictional worlds, for these 
worlds lie so close to his mind that he cannot see 
what separates him from them. For him, too, every 
piece of writing is an urgent task committed for the 
sake of imagination; in him, too, experience is al- 
ways an inner dream that he tries to bring into form, 
to make a living reality. The difference between the 
thinker-moralist-critic-memoirist and the freely in- 
ventive storyteller with whom Wilson’s literary 
passion can be compared is that in Wilson the pre- 
dominating historical urge, the overriding sense of 
tact, the need to fall into the traces left by actual 
experience, depends on style. For Wilson the clas- 
sical authority derived from rhetoric, the authority 
of being a right example, is as necessary as the ar- 
ticulation of the bones to the movement of the body. 
This classical correctness — as of a judge or minister 
or national leader in the days when a few intellec- 
tual patricians molded this culture — is not merely 
the style of his intellectual vocation; it is basic to 
the sense of his role in American life. Wilson de- 
pends on “style” in the aristocratic sense of the 
word, on the immediate authority that his formal 
correctness brings, as many a carelessly inventive 
storyteller, happily absorbed in his characters, does 
not. Sometimes the pressure to write well is so 
grinding that, as is noticeable about several terribly 
deliberate landscapes in A Prelude (this is also a 
feature of Wilson’s later travel writing, presumably 
taken from his journals), one sees not a view but his 
own effort. ‘‘The ice-house door held a little rec- 
tanzle of winter: infinitely pale sky above the pale 
dry brown of hills and the gray roofs and towers of 
the town." 

Now behind this pressing personal urge to make 
order, I see the moral significance of the right words 
to Wilson's class — the professional gentry of 
lawyers, preachers, educators, scientists, which from 
the time of New England's clerical oligarchs has 
been the sustaining class of American intellectual 
life. There was a time, not so long ago, when sev- 
eral leading colleges and universities in New Eng- 
land were simultaneously headed by descendants of 
Jonathan Edwards. Despite the growing contribu- 
tions of intellectuals from the “‘newer’’ stocks, it is 
interesting how many of the dominant figures in 
American professional life still represent, as Wilson 
does, the old American clerisy. These are the policy 
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makers, the éminences grises who, no matter how 
many billions heaped up by the old robber barons 
they give out as heads of the great foundations, 
as advisers to government, feel quite detached from 
the oiliness of American business, except as econo- 
mists and administrators. These professionals, who 
belong to a traditional American caste of profes- 
sional diplomats, missionaries, educators, judges, 
museum curators, have remained the standarc 
bearers, the lawgivers, the Noah Websters and 
Oliver Wendell Holmeses. They are “the capable,” 
as Sinclair Lewis (a-doctor’s son) admiringly called 
the lonely doctors, philosophic lawyers, and sci- 
entists who in his work resist the bitch goddess. 
Though business still rules the roost and money is 
more important to everybody, it is “the capable," 
who come from a long American tradition of pro- 
fessional concern, who still, as intellectual specialists, 
keep up the standards they grew up with. 


Enuo WirsoN, as the years have gone by, has 
become more and more the incarnation of the old- 
fashioned American who used, on his own, to com- 
pose dictionaries, to write a “‘scientific prospectus” 
of the West, to make archaeological finds in Egypt, 
to scorn the generals and businessmen occupying 
high places in Washington. His whole intellectual 
being, held together with such fierce competence, 
has over the years become more and more authori- 
tative, formal, finicky, outrageable. He has steadily 
become, to the delight of all those who know him to 
be the most formidable literary persona since the 
late Dr. Johnson, a model of high and fussy cor- 
rectness, of “republican”? directness, of absolute 
fearlessness before the mighty, and of absolute con- 
tempt for mass prejudices, tastes, and fears. Per- 
haps most of the really interesting American think- 
ers until recently have come from the nonbusiness 
class. America being America, the conflict with 
the business culture — Henry Adams said that his 
family had one long quarrel with State Street — 
becomes, as Wilson has always seen it, the social 
drama behind his life. 

In A Prelude Wilson’s most fascinating additions 
to the skimpy youthful record are about his mother’s 
family, the Kimballs, who were related to the 
Mathers and who produced many doctors. His 
paternal grandfather, Thaddeus Wilson, was of 
North Irish stock (like the James family), a Presby- 
terian minister, a graduate of Amherst and of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. His father, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Sr., was one of the best lawyers of his 
day in New Jersey, at one time attorney general of 
the state, and though a Republican, was invited by 
Woodrow Wilson to join his Cabinet in 1913. 
Edmund Wilson, Sr., was a passionate admirer of 
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Lincoln the lawyer (the tragedy of Lincoln runs 
through several of his son's books as the tragedy of 
the superior man in America), and he identified 
with Lincoln the melancholic. Though a lawyer for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and able to give his less 
finicky relatives valuable advice about the stock 
market, he himself would not buy a share of stock 
— he regarded all these transactions as a.form of 
gambling. Like many brilliant men of his genera- 
tion, he regarded his life as forfeit to the big-business 
spirit in America; he was a lifelong “‘neurasthenic,” 


a total hypochondriac; his professional career 


yielded to his concern with his own symptoms. 
Despite his many books and his long record of 
production, Edmund Wilson has stated in his books 
just how little money he has accumulated; as any- 
one can see from The Cold War and the Income Tax, 
it has become a point of pride with him not to have 
amassed much money and to be against the govern- 
ment. At several periods in his life, he says in his 
journal, he has felt impelled to write protests 
against various officials of the United States govern- 
ment; he first wrote one as a sergeant in the A.E.F. 
Medical Corps. As if he were one of his own fore- 
bears, he lives in two “old-fashioned country 
towns," Wellfleet, Massachusetts, and Talcotville, 


New York; he depends on a small inherited income : 
derived from one of his few relatives who went into 


business; he does not drive a car or use a typewriter; 
he does not teach, give lectures, join honorary 
societies that want to honor him. As he meticu- 
lously notes in a printed postcard answering in- 
quiries, he does not read manuscripts for strangers; 
he does not write articles or books to order; he 
does not write forewords or introductions; he does 
not make statements for publicity purposes; he 
does not do any kind of editorial work, judge lit- 


erary contests, give interviews, broadcast or appear . 


on television; he does not answer questionnaires, 
contribute to or take part in symposiums, and so on. 
But as everyone knows, he Aas taken the trouble to 
learn Hebrew, Russian, Hungarian, in addition 
to his earlier Greek, French, Italian, German (this 
last the only language he admits not having fully 
mastered); at one time, I recall, he set himself to 
learn Yiddish. He has made personal explorations 
of many countries, many cultures, many periods; 
what he knows, he knows; what he has read, he has 
remembered. As the contrast deepens each year 
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between Wilson and the America *I see depicted 
in Lie magazine," his concern with right words 
and standards seems to have become more intense, 
his irritation with sloppiness and misuse even more 
pronounced, his sense of his own intellectual honor 
loftier and yet more anguished. 

Wilson insists in A Prelude, as he does throughout 
his work, that his fate, like his father’s, has been to 
fight the money-makers, the big-power spirit in 
America. He is always vivid on this subject, and 
what is true for him has been and will be true for 
many other intellectuals, though it is harder for 
them to find family tradition as a source for their 
opposition, Wilson certainly makes the most of his 
family as hero. But what supplies the human drama 
in A Prelude — and will probably be a major theme 
in his later journal — is the writer’s personal strug- 
gle to get down into the crowd; to make friends 
with ordinary people; to lose his solitariness with 
people as he has lost it in his books. There is always 
a human cost for his high and lofty Puritan trauma, 
and Wilson has been preoccupied in his works of 
fiction, as he isin the army sections of A Prelude, with 
the intellectual’s peculiarity and isolation on the 
American scene. Wilson’s tather was deeply, 
grievously neurotic; his mother, a heartier type, not 
“intellectual,” nevertheless went completely deaf 
under the strain of her husband’s breakdown. Wil- 
son himself — how I wish he could have described 
this more directly —- was a redhead, an only child, 
who had to communicate with his mother despite 
her deafness, and who may have formed his idio- 
syncratic, ponderously distinct method of oral 
delivery in this way. But it is also safe to assume that 
anyone so extraordinarily gifted, and obsessed with 
words, must have grown up deep inside the shell 
that his own gift.created around him. Then, when 
the journal began to absorb him, he must surely 
have felt that transcribing experience directly, 
taking life without fear, in a notebook, would make 
the first contacts for him, would get him out of that 
shell. By methodically describing people, land- 
scapes, schools, teachers, friends, he felt that he was 
already humanizing the world, lightening it of its 
difficulty. By familiarizing himself with the world, 
he would make it accept him. In this first volume, 
one sees the mighty effort he trained himself to, by 
words — to recognize the world, to divest it of its 
strangeness, to make it ready for him. 
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AUDEN AT SIXTY 
by John Hollander 


Nira February, W. H. Auden has been sixty 
years old. It is hard to think of another writer in 
English the progress of whose lustra — those five- 
year periods by which the Romans marked out 
life’s phases or stages — would seem to matter so 
much. -It is not only that he is our foremost poet, 
but that his career has been full of the ambivalences 
and paradoxes that have marked the moral history 
of the past forty years. Certainly the most articulate 
and cosmopolitan of all English poets to be born 
in this century, he left his native England at the 
height of his promise and influence in 1939 and 
has lived here ever since. 

A critic of pre-war Europe who composed witty 
dirges for its immanent sickness and imminent 
collapse, he regularly spends part of each year 
abroad. Once he breathed an intellectual element 
full of Marx, Freud, and Nietzsche; now he moves 
in an Anglican faith as orthodox, in the main, as 
its keeper is undogmatic. A pioneer, with Christo- 
pher Isherwood, in experimental English poetic 
drama (The Dog Beneath the Skin and The Ascent of 
F.6 are still unequaled and remain a kind of natural 
link to certain elements of Brechtian theater), he 
has become, in collaboration with Chester Kallman, 
the most distinguished librettist for grand opera 
since Hofmannsthal. _ 

And yet all these transformations have occurred 
in the course of a consistent evolutionary growth: 
Auden’s artistic career is only superficially one: 
of those, like Picasso’s or Stravinsky’s, marked out 
by the dramatic shifts of phases, ''periods," or 
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. Stylistic moments. Some of his critics were bound 


to feel that Auden’s work of the past quarter 


century had sottened rather than ripened — in 


‘England, particularly, the transplanting in Ameri- 
‘can soil was held to blame by audiences who still 
‘feel that the essential Auden was the young poet 
of crisis and commitment, neatly parodied by his 
comtemporary William Empson as “waiting for 
the end, boys, waiting for the end." But for most 
of his readers, who and where that poet is today, 
and what he has been writing, seem as natural and 
inevitable as their own intellectual and moral 
histories. And a part of them as well. 

Perhaps it is this quality of Auden's work that 
made his sixtieth birthday the sort of anniversary 
that creeps up on one to take him by a not wholly 
unpleasant surprise. Auden has given voice in the 
past to the intellectual conscience of the entire 
generation that was growing out of childhood be- 
tween the two world wars. For that generation he 
seemed not only an English poet but a European 
one. Verse has always been a mode of public 
eloquence for him — as it was for a poet like Ben 
Jonson, for example — rather than a meditative 
instrument assisting the articulation of the Self. 
He has always written magnificent occasional 
poetry; an uncrowned laureate, he has spoken not 
for national affairs or victories, but on events and 
crises in the world of the moral imagination. What 
he said of Yeats once, that he transformed the 
occasional poem ‘“‘from being either an official 
performance of impersonal virtuosity or a trivial 
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vers de société into a serious reflective poem of at 
once personal and public interest," is even more 
true of himself. . | | 

For, whether writing memorial poems to Yeats, 
Freud, or the German socialist leader and writer 
Ernst Toller; whether meditating on Voltaire, 
Pascal, Melville, Rimbaud, Edward Lear, Mon- 
taigne, or at the grave of Henry James; whether 
catching up a historical moment of the life of the 
mind in a Phi Beta Kappa poem for the first post- 
war graduating class at Harvard in 1946, or 
celebrating (in “Goodbye to the Mezzogiorno") 
his own purchase of a house in Austria in 1957, 
when he stopped summering in Ischia; whether 
celebrating a Gaudy night at Christ Church, his 
old Oxford College, or less ceremonially chronicling 
his and his generation's continuing encounter with 
the cultivations of the mind and the savageries of 
the heart, he has led his best poems beyond the 
enclosures of the occasions for which they were 
offered, out into generality and truth. 


| IS a peculiarity of Auden's own kind of poetic 
modernity that he has never felt the concept to be 


.the enémy of the image, or discourse to be de- 
structive of poetry. Some of his poems have the : 


structure and power of essays, just as his critical 
and speculative prose writings reflect concerns 
that appear in his poems. But he is even more 
unusual in feeling so close to the concerns of nat- 
ural science. His poems abound in scientific al- 
lusions and technical terms. One cannot imagine 
any other poet of his age, save Empson perhaps, 
observing the workings of the goddess Mutabilitie 
in the fact that “Two of the Six/Noble Gases have, 
I hear,/Already been seduced" (indeed, how many 
laymen know that only within the last few years 
was argon, which chemistry textbooks maintained 
to be aloof from all other elements, first com- 
pounded?). He still likes to remark that the only 
magazine he takes “‘is not literary, but the Sczentzfic 
American." 

This attitude toward science stems from his 
childhood, when, as he says, “there was no non- 
sense about two cultures — it never occurred to 
one that science was not humane." His father 
was medical officer and professor of public health at 
the university in Birmingham, where Auden grew 
up. At preparatory school he first met Christopher 
Isherwood; at Gresham’s School, Holt, he con- 
centrated in biology, and in 1924 published his 
first poem. He went up to Christ Church in 1925; 
at Oxford he and Stephen Spender, Isherwood, C. 


Day Lewis, and Louis MacNeice began to be | 


known as a literary circle. A first collection of 
poems was printed in a tiny edition at Oxford in 
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1928; in August of that same year, he went with 
Isherwood to Berlin, arriving in time to catch 
the premiere of the Brecht-Weill Dretgroschenoper. 
If Isherwood has permanently preserved the Geist 
of the period in his Berlin Stories, that bleak, ironic 
moment of wit and harshness and cabaret, hovering 
at the brink of the Nazi thirties, must have become 
a time of self-discovery for Auden. 

Not only his long and deep attachment to German 
literature dates from then, but a sense of civilization 
as a beleaguered cosmopolitan City (and he has 
since noted many times the resemblances between 
New York and pre-Hitler Berlin) may have matured 
there as well. When he returned home and in 
1930 began five years of schoolmastering, he was 
ready to strike a note for which his earlier poetry 
would be famous. His morally bogus headmaster 
at the beginning of The Orators remarks, scarcely 
understanding his own irony, “What do you think 
about England, this country of ours where nobody 
is wel?" The brilliant mixture of the wildly 
colloquial and the obscurely learned, the interest 
in puzzles, riddles, games, and mock strategies, 
the devoted craftsman's attitude toward meter 
and verse form, the acute sense of stylistic openness 
and of the need for a whole array of formal and 
rhetorical modes for different themes and occasions 
that have become so familiar in his work all got 
their start in these early years.. And if by now 
his guise has become that of a wise but unwearied 
schoolmaster or vicar instead of the conspiratorial 
public school boy, he has constantly devoted his 
vision to the task of not breaking faith with one's 
whole set of nesting childhoods. Here again, what 
he said of another (in *In Memory of Sigmund 
Freud") is true in good part of his own work: 

he would unite 
The unequal moieties fractured 
By our own well-meaning sense of justice. 


Would restore to the larger the wit and will 

The smaller possesses but can only use 
For arid disputes, would give back to 
The son the mother’s richness of feeling. 


(One might notice how in this brief passage a 
disarmingly prosaic tone is deepened by a suddenly 
concrete verb like “fractured,” how the seemingly 
careless use of “wit and will? unleashes the force 
of the Renaissance English meanings parallel to 
"instinct and reason," and most typical of all, 
the verse form: a strophe of cryptically syllabic 
lines of eleven, eleven, nine, and ten syllables, . 
arranged without regard to stress, respectively, at 
the same time arrayed on the page to look like the 
sort of adaptations of classical alcaic stanzas made 
by German romantic poets like Hölderlin.) 
Through his many volumes of verse, constantly 
revised for collected editions, his long poems like 
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The Sea and the Mirror, New Year Letter, and For the 
Time Being, his essays, reviews, introductions, and 
his songs and opera libretti, Auden has striven 
constantly to put his virtuoso talents to the service 
of a seriousness which transcends mere solemnity, 
seeking to avoid that commonest of failings which 
leads us to-“ruin a fine tenor voice/For effects 
that bring down.the house." His concerns with 
science and with society on the one hand, and 
with the intensely personal on the other have 
bred a sense of the meaning of life in the conceptual 
metropolis in whose complex and polluted air 
modern human awareness lives and moves and 
has its. being. The task of his poetry has been 
that which he has ascribed to fallen human exis- 
tence: to redeem “the time being . . . from in- 
significance.” He has, too, always spoken to the 
urban condition in as well as of man, and the image 
of the City — whether of. the Augustinian contrast 
between the Heavenly and the fallen Earthly one, 
or the Utopian model of the Just one, or the his- 
torical city-states, or an actual London, Berlin, 
or New York. 

It is no accident that this list should end with 
the American. metropolis in which he has now 
been domiciled for almost half his life. 
T. S. Eliot could tick off, toward the end of The 
Wasteland, the falling towers of the failed cities 
of the European past and present, perishing in a 
historical and visionary twilight: “Jerusalem Athens 
Alexandria/Vienna London/Unreal.” New York 
was not part of the world of Western civilization 
for Eliot . (consider its mythical importance in 
Whitman and Hart Crane, for example). Yet if 
New York is only one instance of Auden’s mytho- 
logical city, it has clearly become his hometown. 
“Irs the only city in the world that isn’t pro- 
vincial he said recently. “I don’t feel like an 
American, but I am a New Yorker." 

And.so he is. Almost from the moment of his 


‘arrival in early 1939 (he became a U.S. citizen 


in 1946), a vision of New York began to unroll 
in many of his poems, as the American language 
began to enter his diction (he now rhymes “clerk” 
with *^work," rather than with “dark’’ — surely 
an empirical test for American English). Thus, for 


so many Americans, the opening lines of *'Sep- 


tember 1, 1939" came to stand for the declarations 
of a civilized voice calling out from the explosion 
of Europe, and rebuking not just a nation, or, 
indeed, a self, but a whole state of being (‘‘mature,” 
shall we say, but not really grown-up) for its 
self-absorption: 


I sit in one of the dives 

` On Fifty-second. Street 
Uncertain and afraid 
As the clever hopes expire 
Of a low dishonest decade. . 
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In 1922, 


College texts today must needs annotate this poem, 
which moves from the unstated news bulletins 
from Europe, meditating on Germany and Hitler, 
to a darkening of the “neutral air" and “blind 


skyscrapers” of New York, and ending not entirely 


hopelessly as ‘‘dotted everywhere,/ Ironic points 
of light/ Flash out wherever the Just/ Exchange 
their messages" — ever since, a canonical vision 
of thosé same skyscrapers, now in another role, 
that wink and glitter in the seediest of thirties 
movies. But any New Yorker would know that, 
alas, those famous opening lines need additional 
annotation, as much as if they referred to eight- 
eenth-century London. Gone are not only the 
pre-war ''dives," but the famous clubs of the 
forties where Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie 
were giving the concept of “Fifty-second Street" a 
new meaning. 


T SEE Auden at home these days, in the light 
of some gray afternoon in his second-floor apart- 
ment, is to be struck by the way his face con- 
founds one's memories of early photographs of 
him: the long, angular oval surmounted by a 
straight shock of hair has become squarer, wrinkled, 
and somehow more fresent. One might remember 
a friend's remark that “Wystan has been years 
building up that face," but there also comes to 


* mind the dedicatory epigraph to The Orators, that 


glittering and perplexing book of prose, verse, 
schoolboy games, and private jokes written when 
he was twenty-five: “Private faces in public places/ 
Are wiser and nicer/ Than public faces in private 
places." For here is the undersong to all the 
variations of his career, whether earlier, as a politi- 
cal and spiritual radical, or now, as a Christian, 
returned through encounters with Kierkegaard 
and Charles Williams in the early forties. The 
hostilities of Authority, the possibilities for love in 
broken and.demoralized communities, and the 
temptations that beset the most responsible intel- 
ligences in a fallen City that has not only under- 
gone a failure of nerve but has compounded the 
felony by understanding what that failure means — 
these have always been his subjects. 

But Auden’s actual presence today — that fa- 
mous face surrounded by books and recordings, 
that reassuring dry voice ranging from the rhetoric 
of the international literary man to the minute 
enthusiasms of some eccentric clergyman — re- 
minds one of the way in which he has sought to 
avoid in his art the masks, the mythical externali- 
zations of parts of the psyche that Yeats called 
personae, which so many twentieth-century poets 
have felt forced to. wear for a world in which the 
bare visage of a poet has seemed more grotesque 
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‘than any false face (try telling your neighbor on 


a transcontinental plane that you’re a poet, when 


he asks what you do. Then watch how uncomfort- 


able he gets). 

His life in the city might, from certain points of 
view, be a rural one. For years he has been known 
in New York for going to bed early and getting 
up before most of the municipal day has begun — 
perhaps because the Imagination, like the morning 
star, fades in the major daylight. He is, as always, 
singularly loath to gossip about literary sociology 
and politics. If he has long outgrown the notion 
that a poet must move through the world like a 
kind of spy (vide Isherwood’s early novel All the 
Conspirators, whose title must have been resonant 
for the whole circle of friends), his riper views 
about the relation of Art to Life have a similar 
effect in discouraging revelation: “Either the re- 
lation between them is so simple that nothing need 
be said, or so complicated that nothing can be 
said” is the way he usually puts an end on it. 

He continues to feel, he says, “like an implacable 
Northern hater of the Roman Empire — a bar- 
barian from outside the lines.” His Northern 
ancestry has always meant a lot to Auden, both 
imaginatively and in a kind of literary-historical 
way. Some of his earliest formal poetic concerns 
were with alliterative poetry; J. R. R. Tolkien’s 
reading of Old English poetry affected him strongly 
while at Oxford, and it is not surprising now to 
find him at work on translations, most recently, of 
“The Song of the Sybil,” from the Icelandic Edda. 
(He is still drawn to Iceland, which he admires 
as “the only absolutely classless society.’’) 

His more recent poetry has become, like his 
discourse, more personal, even to the point of 
homeliness, as exemplified by a suite of poems, 
each one devoted to establishing the myth of a 
different room in the modern dwelling, that gives 
its title to his last book, About the House. In this 
case, the house in question is in Austria, but there 
is something almost American in the appreciation 
of the concept of comfort that keeps appearing 
throughout the poems. Perhaps without being 
committed to thinking of him as either an English 
or an American poet, one might mark off Auden's 
past thirty years as a kind of swap for T. S. Eliot's 
rather Jamesian sort of expatriation. While the 
American from St. Louis had been able, in The 
Wasteland, to catch up the spirit of a war-torn 
London, emerging morally stillborn into the twen- 
tieth century, Eliot's later poetry led to an avowal 
of a quietistic insularity. After the horror of the 
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London blitz, his spiritual voyage inward and 


backward led him, in Little Gidding, to “a quiet 
church at smokefall," where he could conclude 
that “history is now and England." 

But with Auden there have always been the 
journeys that led outward: to Iceland, China, 
Spain, America, annual transatlantic ferryings. 
His voice continues to be directed ou! and across 
the space that separates a poet from his readers. 
And he remains a kind of familiar radio voice of 
our Western City, the city that has both blossomed 
and poisoned in its time and will continue to do 
so. And yet his debt to the older American poet, 
showing from time to time in the accents of his 
verse, was avowed in a short poem written in 1948, 
on Eliot’s sixtieth birthday: 


When things begin to happen to our favourite spot, 
A key missing, a library bust defaced, 
Then, on the tennis-court one morning, 
Outrageous, the bloody corpse and always, 


Blank day after day, the unheard-of drought, it was you 
Who, not speechless from shock but finding the right 
Language for thirst and fear, did much to 
Prevent a panic. ... 


We are at a moment in history now when secular 
humanism and the kind of eloquence to which it 
has always been committed are under fire from 
their own progeny. A critic like George Steiner 
will claim that there are thirsts and fears for which 
there is no language, and has begun to question 
the very authenticity of discourse as a model of 
developing human culture; and the logos has been 
marked for erasure by certain sorts of new American 
poetry and left politics alike. But that secular 
humanism for which Auden’s voice has always 
spoken will probably remain the spirit of the-age, 
despite the shocks of inhumanity in war and what 
has always passed for peace. To have seized words 
like “decency” and “love” from out of the mouths 
of their bawds has been the rhetorical triumph of 
his poetic career; to have mirrored some of the 
room still left on a sadly crowded planet in which 
human freedom might grow has been its imagina- 
tive task. And amid all the uncertainties about 
what our own age and our knowledge will, finally, 
have meant, Auden's work will always be seen to 
have sharpened the outlines of what Shelley called 
*the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon 
the present.” To have achieved one’s literacy in 
his time is to be dated as much as by slang or 
hemlines. But it is a condition which one need 
never regard with the condescensions of nostalgia. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE 


BRIC-A-BRAC QUEEN 


by Louis Kronenberger 


J AMES Laver, long known for his knowledge of 
period manners, fashions, decor, has written the 


opening volume in a projected series of ‘‘Manners’ 


and Morals" — his covering the Age of Optimism, 


or 1848 to 1914. The book treats, to begin with, an 


enjoyably shifting historical climate; and, bright- 
ened with numerous illustrations, it abounds in 
lively and often instructive detail. It not inappro- 
priately opens by scattering things Right and Left, 
with a lavish display of revolutions, toppling 
thrones, scurrying monarchs, resonant slogans and 
manifestos. The book halts at World War I, which, 
one might add, would also make for a lavish dis- 
play of revolutions, toppling thrones, scurrying 
monarchs, manifestos and slogans. If this evokes 
that least optimistic of slogans called plus ¢a change, 
the interval between the topplings and scurryings 
was yet a momentous one. Though the Year of 
Revolution guttered out rather than started a blaze, 
and though a Kossuth as well as a Metternich fled 
to England, and a Louis Blanc as well as a Louis 
Philippe, 1848 left cracks not easily puttied over; 
sounded a'tocsin that both reverberated and would 
keep sounding again; and hence, for humanity in 
the mass, did set going an era of optimism. But the 
optimism that chiefly animates Mr. Laver’s book 
is of an almost opposite, a quite undemonstrative 
and very English kind, one that affords revolution- 
aries asylum but deprecates revolutions; that talks 
not of pie in the sky but of more and more pounds 
^in the bank — one that has bourgeois objectives 
and goals. This is not just because Mr. Laver is 
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himself British, but because to an immense degree 
the subject matter of his book is. When he takes 
us to France, it is to look at what the English prefer 
should flourish outside England — the sans-culotte 
type, or demi-mondaine, or avant-garde; and his 
one visit to America, here, is no more than a short 
guided, and at moments misguided, tour. 

. Hence his book, in essence and substance alike, 
is a survey of Victorian England, with an Edwar- 
dian epilogue. But if, as such, it rather fails to bear 
out its international title, it all the better concen- 
trates on one specific culture, and on one that the 
title beautifully fits. For Victorian England bulged 
with manners and morals in every good and bad 
sense of the words. It also abounded in striking 
opposites, was both on the march and stuck in the 
mud, gaudy and drab, bizarre and banal, God- 
fearing and Mammon-worshiping, humanitarian 
and heartless, wildly eccentric and servilely con- 
formist. Never perhaps did a culture become so 
plump and smug, and hence so insistenta target for 
eventual satire. Mr. Laver, with a proper show- 
man's eye, does not slight the outré or illicit, or 
scorn the anecdotal bric-a-brac of an age un- 
equaled for bric-a-brac. And his detail does fairly 
often suggest his period's design. 

No juxtapos:tion could be more telling than that 
of Victorian poverty and wealth. Not even a 
Dickens, or a Hogarth earlier, can quite prepare 
us for how dehumanized the poor could be. Yet 
it was not the Scrooges who chiefly brought about 
such conditions as having seven-year-old mill chil- 
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dren work fifteen hours a day for two shillings and — 


sixpence a week; it was much more the Manchester 
school of economics, condemning the masses to 
such laissez-fare as bitterly fought-over garbage. 
London, in terms of slum apparel, displayed “what, 
a frock coat could.carry in layers of | filth”; or, of 
slum furniture, family “beds” that were piles of soot. 
A more solid survey, G. M. Young's much esteemed 
Victorian England, gives us even more sordid de- 
tail — drinking water. brown with faecal parti- 
cles," or unburied corpses rotting in midsummer 
London. Hence theft became the chief trade for 
boys; and for girls, a prostitution unequaled in all 
England's history. At 12:30 at night, five hundred 


streetwalkers circulated in an area below Piccadilly’ — 


Circus, not least directly outside “‘the chaste portals 
of the Athenaeum." 
Yet the horrors of Victorian Buses somehow 


reflect less on Victorian wealth than on that tre- : 


mendously dominant Victorian force, religion (and 


on its bodyguard, respectability). It was not only. 


that, rather exceptionally, the bishopric of Durham 
was worth £19,000 (some $300,000 today) a year, 
but that, not at all exceptionally, “a great Church 
family could amass an annual £12,000 and have 
most of the work done by curates for £80." And 
beyond the fashionable worldliness of the Church 
`of England were the Victorians who turned with 
the Oxford- Movement toward Rome; or, far more 
numerously, with the Evangelical Movement 
toward very rigorous faiths. How notably religion 
triumphed we.can gauge from the fact that where 


in Staffordshire in 1810 only two country gentle- 


men had family prayers, in 1850 only two did not. 
The stricter sects endowed the English Sunday 
with a kind of official gloom that suggested a coffin 
in every front parlor. High-Church zealots, on the 
other hand, went incense-wild and stained-glass 
drunk and vestment-mad with ritual: indeed, said 
Dickens, the High Churchman of 1850 was the 
dandy of 1820 in another form. 

Religion played a great weekday as well as 
Sunday role, and gave Lombard Street and Oxford 
Street a working philosophy. Godly behavior not 
only constituted a card of admission to heaven, 
it augured property and bank accounts on earth. 
Between the: Ten Commandments and the five- 
percents there was no slightest clash; in fact, it was 
five percent of another kind — its being the maxi- 


mum profit the Quakers permitted themselves — - 


that made everybody want to do business with 
them and made them in turn extremely rich. And 
the Wesleyans, a century àfter Wesley, had grown 
‘so solidly middle-class as to be “as much opposed 
to Democracy as to Sin." What counted more with 


the Victorians than any biblical respect for the, 


Sábbath was that workingmen, by resting on 
Sunday, got much more done on the other six 
E 5 , * i 
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days of the week. And rest on Sunday they did: 
the proletariat, we are told, never budged from bed 
“until the public -houses opened. di 
Meanwhile, respectability reached epidemic pro- 
portions. The zoo and the panorama, the excursion 


ticket and the public library vied with one another 
- for thrilling and delighting child and grown-up, 
: matron and maid. Perhaps nothing expresses the 


period better than its female costume, with its curi- 
ous notification of bosom and nullification of legs, 
its orgy of jewels and endlessness of underclothing. 
Respectability, though it made so many other 
things, for women, forbidden fruit, was wonderfully 
permissive about food itself. It is hardly going too 
far to call Victorian respectability the mother of 
gluttony, and to equate the menu of a very middle 


. class English dinner party with that of an old-style 


American-plan hotel. Still, matrons might have 
managed moderation in the presence, to quote: 
from one menu, of such party food as “mash tur- 
nips”? (sic), “stewed spinach," “sea cale," “ox 
rumps," and “macaroni pudding”; all this washed 
down with champagne during dinner, and claret 
at the end of it. 

Securely immuring middle-class society, respecta- 
bility no less securely cemented family life. Cer- 
tainly there was inspiration and to spare for this 
at Windsor and Balmoral (perhaps, too, what was 
bourgeois in Victoria and Albert seemed patrician 
to the bourgeoisie). The usual paterfamilias, though 
no ogre or Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street, was 
sufficiently authoritarian. Indeed, during much 
of the Victorian era, a .wife could own nothing; 
not only did her dowry and inheritances pass to 


. her husband, but-so, even if she was legally sepa- 
. rated from him, did her earnings. 
in turn condemned her to a conspicuous do-nothing- 


Respectability — 


ism. If motherhood was for her the nearest thing 
to a vocation, constant “expecting”? made of her 
a homebody as well. At the same time, the new 
gentility left her all but useless in the home; it 
insisted on her having — all of them probably: 
underpaid — servants in the kitchen, nannies in 
the nursery, seamstresses in the sewing room, gar- 
deners in the flower beds. Only a few causes were 
ladyliké enough for her to endorse, only a few 
diversions unsullied enough for her to indulge in.: 
Sex, as distinct from childbearing, was all too often 
made odious to her by the proceedings of the 
wedding night, when the inexperience of the bride- 
groom had quite matched the ignorance of the 
bride. | 


M. LAVER’s Age of Optimism was, in England 


of course, an Age of Euphemism and Taboo, hence 
often of Ostracism and Hypocrisy. This could 


" obtain even among the learned and the lineaged. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Milman, biblical historian as well as dean of St. 
Paul’s, was virtually ostracized for calling Abraham 
a sheik; and a member of Parliament, having to 
refer to a contracted pelvis, had to do so “in a 
classical language." Where enlightenment reigned, 
Charles Kingsley characterized Shelley as a “lewd 
vegetarian”; where morality governed, a council 
member of the College of Surgeons’ hoped that 
syphilis could not be stamped out, for if it was, 
fornication must become rampant. As for Vic- 
torian hypocrisy, a.man who published a black- 
mailing scandal sheet: also published a pious re- 
ligious magazine denouncing the scandal sheet. 
As for Victorian *audacity," the redoubtable Mrs. 
Grote, wife of the famous historian of Greece, 
caused a furore by using the word “disemboweled”’ 
at a dinner party. 

Mr. Laver, whose researches into American 
gentility seem rather skimpy, contends that our 
prudishness was far greater than England’s. At 
its Anthony-Comstock worst, it probably was, but 
it seems far less pervasive. Mr. Laver concedes 
that our putting panties on piano legs has been 
taken too seriously, and cites an English visitor who 
was told by a wag that the piano’s legs were con- 
cealed lest “they should give gentlemen ideas." 
And our Puritanism itself could be waggishly com- 
bated, as with having poolrooms pose ds houses of 
worship, with the roulette wheel, when the police 
knocked, hustled out of sight and the “congrega- 
tion’? bursting fervently into “Shall We Gather 
at the River?" With our immense nineteenth- 
century regional differences, we clearly ran to ex- 


tremes — stringent blue laws and roaring red- 


light districts; even to extremes meeting, with 
antimacassars in the parlor along with cuspidors. 
In England, not surprisingly, an era so prudish 
and conformist had more than its share of the 
scandalous and clandestine. Mr. Laver devotes 
considerable space, textual and pictorial, to both the 
English and the French demi-monde. But despite 
the allure of the fast-stepping ladies on one side 
of the Channel, and the grandes horizontales on the 
other, and despite their impressive honorariums, 
it all, after a while, comes to seem more flyblown 
and repetitious than glamorous and lustful. Even 
America's  actress-mistress-adventuress-salonniére, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, though more interesting 
than most and with a more interesting clientele — 
a huge corpulent Dumas père, a frail tiny Swin- 
burne — has been chronicled too often. One can- 
not, however, pass over a highborn girl indis- 
putably named Miss Horsey de Horsey, who came 
a social cropper simply for riding without a groom 
in the park, and was thrown for good and all by 
consorting with married Lord Cardigan. And 
though she at length became his Lady, and was 
greeted by his six hundred tenants (on horseback), 
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not one soul appeared at the magnificent country- 
house ball the Cardigans sent out invitations for; 
indeed, she was cut dead till the day she died. 
Sexually, the Victorian male is more shadowy 
and enigmatic, and hence more interesting. On 
the one hand, by creating an era of neurasthenic, 
frigid, and puritanical wives, he made an insti- 
tution. of bawds and kept women; on the other 
hand, thanks to paternal despotism, public school 
mishandling, and religious threats of hellfire, he 
was often, himself, the prey of guilt-ridden lust, 
a sexual misfit, a frightened male virgin, a repressed 
homosexual, a fetishist, a fantasist, a flagellant. 
In the world of books alone, Swinburne, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Pater, Edward Fitzgerald, Lewis Carroll, 
John Addington Symonds smack of the casebooks 
as well. Intellectually, the Victorian male also 
had the shakes, for behind the sanctities of family 
and society were disconcerting theories and ideas. 
From Mill, Arnold, George Eliot down, there was 
decided loss of faith; Bishop Colenso rejected bibli- 
cal truth through finding it out of the question to 
feed so many in the Ark for so long. From the Vic- 
torian effort to feed so many in the home, by the 
1870s contraception had left its mark on the census. 
Emotion underwent change no less than thought. 
Dr. Arnold’s public school reforms reshaped the 
public schoolboy, implanting in him the seeds of 
muscular Christianity and new conceptions of man- 
liness. At schools where “hands, face and perhaps 
neck" were washed daily, and feet “once a fort- 
night," what by all odds commanded the greatest 
attention was the stiffening of the upper lip. 
G. M. Young tells — of a not much earlier genera- 
tion — how once, at a great country house, ‘“‘when 
Tom Moore was singing, one by one the audience 
slipped away in sobs; finally, the poet himself 
broke down and the old Marquis was left alone." 
A very few decades later, Tennyson might as easily 
have written of “tears, shameful tears." The Eng- 
lish, one of the most emotional of races — ‘‘the 
Elizabethans,” Mr. Laver reminds us, “behaved 
like a lot of excitable Italians" — were being 
turned into one of the most stoical. Moreover, a 
School regimen which featured, for the body's 
welfare, cold baths and corporal punishment, 
judged display of intellect almost as unseemly as 
show of emotion. l 
' The advance of science, the spread of literacy, 
the growth of a flourishing middle class made 
increasingly for higher education outside Oxford 
and Cambridge, and toward more specific and . 
career-minded ends. London University and its 
successors trained men in medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, education itself, creating a pattern for the 
future. (It was said that the classical curriculum 
long reigned at the Two Universities because they 


possessed hundreds of people who could teach 
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Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and almost no one 
who could teach anything else.) Attitudes were 
changing, time was passing, although Victoria, 
to be sure, lingered on and was twice jubileed 


(at the Golden Jubilee, an undertaker was put in . 


charge of decorating the Abbey, and decided to 


paint and varnish the 800-year-old Coronation : 


Chair). But much that surrounded Victoria had 
vanished, and very un-Victorian things like 
Feminism had arrived; as had the bicycle; as had 
the American heiress; as had Aestheticism, Beard- 
sley, Wilde, and the Yellow Book; and Imperialism, 
Kipling, Henley, and the Yellow Press; and at 
length, the Boer War, the birth of a new century, 
the death of the Queen. The Edwardian era which 
followed has an aura of chic elegance: on the great 
Continental trains, for example, everyone dressed 
.for dinner. But there is evidence of inelegance, too; 
of a King with nouveaux-riches friends, a love of 
display, of publicity, of high living, of gormandiz- 
ing, who breakfasted off poached eggs, bacon, 
haddock, chicken, and woodcock, ate a five-course 
lunch and a seven-course dinner, with midmorning 
snacks like lobster salad, and quail or a cutlet at 
midnight. It was an age of optimism indeed as to 
how long one's digestion, even with Marienbad, 
would hold out. 

Yet with the feeling of progress so widespread, 
and the evidence of progress so great, a sanguine 
spirit was inevitable. Between 1815 and 1914 
England fought no major war, and none closer to 
home than the Crimea or the Sudan. The long 
Victorian age might be unified in name only, and 
1840 seem like 1900's antediluvian grandfather; 
but there was such confidence in the future that 
progress had been “reduced from an aspiration to 
aschedule." And how not, with all the tremendous 
activity and increment born of the Industrial 
Revolution, and all that had made ruling a far- 
flung Empire into the white man's guerdon? 
Greater Britain had reached its greatest height. 
Of the large political and economic forces of the 
era this book, by definition, does not treat. But 
though Mr. Laver fails to deal with it, surely on his 
own terms of manners, in his own world of human 
society, what must have counted most as “progress” 
proved most personal and near at hand — the 
sense of ever greater comfort and convenience. 
A fair while back Macaulay had exulted in the 
unsurpassable up-to-dateness of England; and un- 
surpassable up-to-dateness continued, movement 
accelerated, macadam spread, steel spanned wider, 
steam hissed louder. The age, while complicating 
man’s thoughts on life, greatly eased his way of 
living; advanced from the train to the motorcar, 
the telegraph to the telephone, the electric light 
to the electric so-much-else; introduced modern 
plumbing, anesthesia, antitoxins, the penny post, 
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the typewriter, the lift. Much of England remained 


parched, begrimed, unspeakable, but in bulk things 
did show progress, a little more milk or soap or 


sunlight; and there was an honest belief that next 


year must always be better than this one. There 
is a good deal more milk and soap and sunlight 
today, there is an inconceivable up-to-dateness — 
the pressure cooker symbolizes, indeed, how most 
men live; nuclear science constantly finds improved 
methods for how they can die. There is no great 
feeling, however, that next year must be better 
than this one; people are even called optimists for 
thinking it will be no worse. 


FAT-LIPPED, YOU FORMLESS 


BY KATHLEEN SPIVACK 


Fat-lipped, you formless scavenging 
creature, murgling polliwog 
munching the algae in my aquarium, 
who would believe those skinny legs, 
half-formed, would do for a frog? 


Some see in that sucking mouth 
progress, others a cyclical 

moon and a sloughing off. 

Tail cloudy as aspic, 

tadpole, we dredged you 


out with a net from the 

cemetery pond. And the seepage 

in low spots, the hollows condensing, | 
brooding you, thick as a root: 

is there reason? 


Strange how the breeding 

goes on in the swamps; fine-legged teeming 
in muck and in coffins, weeds 

swarming with such events, even 

our moist coupling part of it: 


all flesh, cookie dough, 
melting, concocting. 

Comma, how your large head 
bulges, trying and 

trying to become a frog! 
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This War Is Being 
Brought You by... 


by Charles W. Morton 








Titled War in the Skies, the one- 
hour TV *special" proved to be a 
documentary, following the fortunes 


of a fighter pilot from his Florida 


training base, across the Pacific, on 
missions against the Viet Cong, and 
through his return to the front from a 


. Rest and Recreation outing. with his. 


wife in Hawaii. 

The *'special" was commercially 
sponsored, and it was no great jar 
at the beginning to be told that War 
in the Skies was being brought to us 
by the: B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Before we bought another tire, so the 
initial commercial continued, we 
should consider “‘seven questions on 
the Tire-Calculator? with a view 
to consulting “the straight-talk” 
(these ` hyphens are me) | Hie 
people.” 

Accomplishments of the Air Fore 
personnel, and the risks to which 
they were exposed, were impressive, 
but the narration in the sequences 
that followed was embarrassingly in- 
sistent that we appreciate them fully. 
Refueling high above the mid-Pacific 


is an, extraordinarily delicate opera- 


tion, as the film showed only too 


. plainly, but the scriptwriter felt it 


necessary to clinch the point: it calls, 
so the narrator proclaimed, for **pre- 
cision, skill, and GUTS! — this 
last being barked out in real parade- 
ground emphasis. Moments later, 
at the destination, the tempo is set 
by a switch on the old pseudo- 
religious cliché when the new ar- 


. rivals are warned, ‘‘Never forget, if- 


you wanta stay alive; that somebody 
out there doesn't like you." This 
was followed by glimpses.of German 
shepherd dogs snarling and straining 
at the leash, in search, poen) 
of a somebody. 


Grimness of the manhunt was: 


relieved abruptly by the reminder 


that War in the Skies was being. 


brought to us by B. F. Goodrich, 
a company noted for “innovations 
in footwear." A work shoe with 
a new kind of toe was being intro- 
duced; also — with bouncy music 
backing up the jovial announce- 
ment — “all kinds of fashion-foot- 
wear" (that hyphen again!) * we 
make just for the fun of it. All from B. 
F. Goodrich, a company known for 
being pretty fast on its feet.” With 
equal abruptness we returned to the 


war, where a tactical explanation 


was going on: “We dig out the 
individual Viet Cong, track him, 


. kill him.” It was important for Air 
Contro] to know 


*what kind. of 


5 


bombs will do the best job whe: 
there are no friendly troops withii 
1000 meters." More tactical -con 
siderations were interrupted for ` 
next message from Goodrich, ani 
this one, in the form of an animate 
cartoon, was a far cry indeed fron 
lethal matters. It was in fact ; 
comedy of sorts: an ill-informed, con 
fused little man — on **Tire-Buyin, 
Day" — is in a fine old flap abou 
what to buy until the “Tire-Valu 
Calculator" leads him to “B. F 
Goodrich, the straight-talk tire-peo 
ple.” (You may hyphenate at will 
Gridley.) > 

Back at war once again, we fin 
the Air Force men waiting, tensely 
for news of a pilot who has failec 
to return from a mission. It tran 
spires that he has been rescued. “Hi 


and the men of the 31st hav 


much to be thankful for.” A chape 
scene ensues, with a prayer and ; 
view of the men singing a hymn 
and next we are shown “the home 
less? — old people and small chil 
dren, Vietnamese. Of them, as thi 
Americans give them food and smal 
presents, the narration observes 
“They'll remember these stranger 
as their friends." 

A call from the infantry for ai 
support brought more flying activ: 


ity, with a series of shots of grounc 


fighting and air strikes and anothe 
message from B. F. Goodrich: “Ev 
ery minute of every day an airplan 
lands on B. F. Goodrich tires. 
Wherever you find aviation progres. 
being made, you find B. F. Good 
rich." There was stil the R. & R 
interval to be seen and one ultimate 
commercial about “a name tha 
spells quality for industry, avia 
tion . ..." before the end of wha 
might have been titled 77e is 
Sixty Minutes. 

At best one would like to assume 
that the words and scenes of War à 
the Skies simply put themselves to. 
gether for TV without human direc 
tion or assistance. I incline to doub 
that the men who made the commer. 
cials did so in any awareness of the 
context in which they would be used. 
Neither do I believe that the Ai 
Force participants in the program 
were informed of the narration anc 
the advertising that came to punctu- 
ate the films of their assignment ir 


' Vietnam. But if anyone wishes tc 


come forward and claim responsi 
bility for bringing these two element: 
together, I should be glad to TENE 
him a credit line. 





The Seeds of Wit 
by R.G. G. Price 





R. G. G. Price is a critic and reviewer who 
writes regularly for puncu and contributes 
often to the ATLANTIC. 


These days, mood isn’t a matter 
of how you feel when you wake up 
«n the morning but of what drug you 
have taken. Are you tranquil, fever- 
4sh, hallucinated, or happy in the 
belief that you are surrounded by 
gigantic pink mushrooms, timeless, 
spaceless, and a credit to your dope 
supplier? Tell me your state of 
jind, and Pll tell you what the last 
capsule you took was. 

Now that man is no longer at the 
mercy of his mind’s lack of sense of 
occasion, you would think that never 
would the world’s dinner tables have 
heard such brilliant talk. The great 
wits of the past may sometimes have 
had an off day. Charles II and 
Oscar Wilde and Alexander Wooll- 
cott and Jean Cocteau must some- 
times have groaned as they forced 
beir eyes open past a hangover and 
remembered they were likely to be 
in the presence of biographers that 
night. Today they would simply 
work out a pharmaceutical routine 
that would bring them to their verbal 
peak at the right moment. 

In the past, the only aid available 
was alcohol, and this is not an infal- 
lible producer of wit, only of not 
caring whether you are witty or not. 
It is a blunt kind of stimulant com- 
pared with the amphetamines. It 
ffas been known to change a speak- 
er s mood in mid-anecdote, turning 
him from an infectiously merry 
recorder of human frailty into an 
aggressively suspicious observer of 
the audience’s laughter. The fact 
that some of the tremendous repartee 
which has come down to us now 
seems so flat shows the extent of 
alcoholic influence on judgment. We 
read it cold; they heard it through 
heating fumes. 

Dr. Johnson, who never said a 
good thing without making sure that 
Boswell or a stand-in was near, did 
most of his public performances on 
tea or even cold water. He drank 
wine only in private, and eventually 
he gave even that up. At least that 
is the legend. Remembering his 
unflagging conversational energy, 
his mental vitality, his ability to be 
victoriously apt however unpromis- 
ing the lead makes me doubt it. 
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JACK DANIEL’S DUCKS have found a quiet 


home in the Hollow. Every so often we see 
signs that they intend to stay. 


The good supply of grain and 
water they've found in the 
Hollow keeps our ducks well-fed. 
They've also gotten used to our 
way of life. You see, we're still 
making bib the way Jack Daniel did. And 
that calls for Charcoal Mellowing, a process 
that takes too much time and 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


patience for much bustling 
around. Things are so 
comfortable for them, we're 
not surprised our duck 


population is increasing, 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1966, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP, 384), TENN, 
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Is this 
any way to treat 


your childrens 
playground? 


Litter doesnt throw 
itself away; litter 
doesnt just happen. 
People cause it— and 
only people can prevent 
it. People" means you. 
Keep America Beautiful. 
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7; My guess is that he took some kind 


of primitive booster. This would 
explain the vehemence of his talk, its 
unflagging pointedness and the pecu- 


| liar twitches that accompanied it. 


Although he had only a small income 
and not much room in his home, he 
provided accommodation for Mr. 
Robert Levet, Practitioner of Physic. 
This has always been taken as evi- 
dence of the simple, Christian kind- 


| ness that underlay his bullying man- 





ner; but I suspect that Levet's real 
job was compounding early versions 
of the benzedrine capsule. While 
the Grand Cham was flipping 
through his folios to find some im- 
pressive, knockdown quotations for 
the evening's melee at The Club, 
pestle was grinding in mortar. Prob- 
ably the prescription was increased 
in strength when some formidable 


| debating opponent like Burke was 


expected. 

Coleridge was one of the most 
grimly indefatigable talkers on rec- 
ord, and he was also an opium- 
eater. Perhaps he taught himself to 
talk in his sleep. On and on, the 
improvised metaphysics rolled, and 
he was too far gone to notice the 
audience were no longer alertly with 
him. It is only charitable to hope 
that they were opium-eaters too. 
Probably if he had changed over to 
stimulants acting on the central 
nervous system, his ‘Thought, instead 
of being cloudy and ‘Teutonic, would 
have become brisk. He would have 
snapped out solutions to the tradi- 
tional problems of Knowing and 
Being. His poetry would have 
showed the change as well. Instead 
of dreamlike evocations of an imag- 
inary Middle Ages, it would have 
been pulsing with action, more like 
Robert Service’s. 

In the nineteenth century, now 
more remote to us than ‘Thule 
or Cathay, many conversationalists 
reached their peak at breakfast. 
It was a witty meal, terribly, terribly 
witty, not, like the modern break- 
fast, dedicated to getting children to 
school on time and worrying about 
catching trains and listening to 
cereals. Poets and politicians met for 
a leisurely exchange of epigrams 
over a menu that might give quite 
minor billing to such substantial 
items as pigeon. ‘To us it seems 
incredible that immediately on drag- 
ging themselves out of bed, our an- 
cestors were ready to bandy witti- 
cisms and even to improvise theories 
of versification and to quote trade 


statistics. The only explanation is 
that many more of them were 
opium-eaters than the press révealed 
and that to rouse them in the morn- 
ing, their servants gave them anti- 
soporific drugs. In those days dosage 
in the pharmaceutical world was 
rough and ready, like quantities in 
cooking. ‘‘Cover a coin with the 
grey powder," read the instructions, 
or Heap up the crystals in a spoon." 
Overdosed, the leaders of fashion- 
able society leapt from their couches 
in a fever of loquacity. 

When an earlier writer in these 
pages reported the conversation at 
the *Breakfast-Table," he devoted 
very little attention to the food, 
remarking of peaches, for instance, 
that they were “a rare vegetable 
little known to boarding-houses,”’ 
but on the whole ignoring what the 
audience ate. If the food was poor, 
one can see that a certain light- 
headed effervescence might have 
been the result of starvation. On 
the other hand, Holmes was a doctor 
and might easily have pepped him- 
self up and damped his hearers 
down. 

In the World Cup Association 
football tournament, two players in 
each team from the fifty countries 
taking part got a dope test after 
every game. If this system had been 
followed among the Pericles set, in 
the salons of the witty mistresses of 
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French kings, in Whistler's studio, 
or around that table at the Algon- 
quin, I suspect some of the gloss 
would have been rubbed off. What 
was thoughtlessly taken by onlookers 
as nature would have turned out to 
be due to art, or at any rate craft. 
One has learned to think of the 
world's great improvisers as always 
at it, always ready with a flow of 
paradox and anecdote and trope 
when the neighbors dropped by. 
If my theory has any basis, and 
I hardly like to claim that much 
for it, the mechanism was revved up 
to a schedule. The man who was 
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going to hold the table at Holland 
House or at Mrs. Astor’s had to be 
careful nof to arrive too soon or 


.stay too late if he was to get the 


maximum effect from the stuff he 
used. Call on him at, say, half 
past three on a Sunday afternoon, 
and you would be lucky to get a 
rehash of a story someone else had 
told the night before. Lackluster the 
conversation would have tended 
to be. 

Of course, it is not only in the 
frenzied centers of the world's great 
cities that talk is memorable and 
recorded. Rustic philosophers, like 
park-bench millionaires, have gone 
out of fashion; but they once ac- 


"counted for a good slice of the 


average dictionary of wit. Their 
prowess was, of course, due to 
marrying rustic maidens with a 
sound knowledge of herbs. While 
they were keeping an eye open for 
strangers in the hamlet, especially 
strangers who looked like the press, 
the little woman was sleeping off a 
night spent gathering simples under 
the light of the full moon. 

With the development of the 
range of drugs of which mescaline 
was the first to get into literary gos- 
sp and LSD is already fairly 
vieux jeu, dinner party audiences will 
feel they are having fun whoever 
the guest of honor may be. These 
are drugs capable of making some- 
body planted for an evening next to 
a John Foster Dulles feel he was en- 
joying an experience comparable 
with listening to Talleyrand, Will 
Rogers, and Madame du Deffand 
simultaneously. 

In conclusion, may I point out 
that much the oddest of the world's 
great talkers was Socrates: he held 
his hearers spellbound, with such 
topics as the immortality of the soul, 
on hemlock. 





The Late Late Lovers 
by Enrique Hank Lopez 





Enrique Hank Lopez lives in Merico Cily, 
where he has a private international law prac- 
Lice and is co-editor of DIALOGOS, a Merican 
literary journal. 


At the risk of offending the thou- 
sands who stubbornly insist that 
Latin Americans can be taught to be 
responsible and punctual human be- 
ings, I am pained to inform them 
that they face an impossible task. 
So long as my fellow latinos read, 


write, and speak Spanish, no amount 
of Anglo-Saxon pressure or proselyt- 
izing will make them arrive on time 
or do the things they promise to do. 

Its high time for us to face the 
cold, hard truth: Spanish is a totally 
nonresponsible and  nonpunctual 
language, and anyone who is hap- 
pily born to the language has every 
good excuse to shrug aside the bur- 
dens of responsible on-time behavior. 

As any linguist shall quickly real- 
ize, the grammar and syntax of the 
madre lengua make it possible and al- 
most mandatory for my paisanos to 
miss appointments and otherwise 
*foul up the works" without feeling 
the slightest nibble of guilt. And the 
prime reason for this no-guilt atti- 
tude is the Spanish grammatical 
form which I choose to call the “ex- 
culpatory reflexive.” Thus, when- 
ever a Mexican or any other latino 
arrives two hours late, he merely 
says, Se me hizo tarde,’ and he is 
off the hook. In other words, he 
simply observes (not explains, mind 
you) that “‘it go late for me," it being 
some ubiquitous power that has 
forced him to be tardy. There is no 
way for him to say “J was late" in 
acceptable Spanish — no possible 
way for him to assume personal 
blame. His linguistic dodge is the 
reflexive, the exculpatory reflexive, 
that assigns blame to some vague, 
never-identified “it? which any la- 
tino accepts without question. In 
fact, it’s bad form to demand any 
further explanation. 

Anglo-Saxons, on the other hand, 
are unfortunately driven to an al- 
most neurotic punctuality by a Puri- 
tan syntax fraught with semantic 
blame and self-flagellation. The 
poor *I" takes a hell of a beating 
(I was late, I busted my watch, I 
missed the bus, I had a flat — an in- 
terminable assault on the personal 
guilty I"), whereas the Hispanic 
‘it’? floats merrily along in a cloud of 
nonguilt and unassailability. 

But aside from excusing the most 
inexcusable tardiness, the ‘‘exculpa- 
tory reflexive” relieves the happy 
Latin from guilt and responsibility 
in all kinds of circumstances. If a 
child drops a bottle of milk, he sim- 
ply says, “Se me cayó" — “It fell 
from me." If he loses his sweater in 
the school yard: “Se me perdió? — “It 
got lost from me." And if you don't 
think latinos take advantage of this 
grammatical windfall, just ask any 
American businessman how easy it 
is to get things done *on time and 


according to specifications" when he 
does business in Latin America. 
Unfortunately, most of these Ameri- 
cans get angry and petulant when 
faced with the Latin's notorious non- 
responsibility, and they actually be- 
lieve ‘‘these Mexicans just don't 
give a damn," that they are delib- 
erately late and inefficient. They 
are badly mistaken. Mexicans do 





give a damn, and they try very hard 
to do things right and in **the Ameri- 
can way." But they simply cannot 


overcome their insidious Spanish 
syntax, which quickly negates even 
the slightest sense of responsibility. 
Needless to say, someone is sure 
to accuse me of racist stereotyping, 
and will buttress his outrage by in- 
sisting he knows many Mexicans who 
are as punctual as any gringo. He 
will even offer to name names if nec- 
essary. And in the latter respect, he 
would be dead right: there are in- 
deed many Mexicans who are ex- 
tremely punctual and undeniably 
responsible. But any fool can plainly 
see that such latinos are neurotically 
punctual, that their gringo sense of 
responsibility is in utter conflict 
with their grammatical environ- 
ment. Surely they must be thinking 
in English (and twitching in Span- 
ish) when they arrive for dinner on 
the dot or keep their office files in 
apple-pie order. In fact, there are 
increasing symptoms of this punc- 
tuality-cum-responsibility syndrome 
in Mexico, much to the deep distress 
of certain Mexican psychiatrists who 
are now predicting the end of our 
two-hour lunches, which used to be- 
gin promptly at two or three or four 
o'clock. Comes the day when Mexi- 
cans start eating lunch at the bar- 
baric hour of twelve noon, and we 
shall sadly witness a mass of blink- 
ing, stuttering quasi-human beings 
who are thinking in English but 
speaking a pallid Spanish that has 
lost all of its guilt-ridding magic. 
One mentions the prospective hor- 
ror of this lunch-hour change be- 
cause it is a theoretical possibility; 
but it is most unlikely to happen in 
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For everyone who loves books, 
this has to be one of the most 
tempting offers ever made. 
Imagine the very best of una- 
bridged dictionaries, plus an 
enormously helpful, 7-language 
dictionary—a combination that 
would cost you $69.50— yours for 
not one extra penny when you 


Yours... 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The one-and-only unabridged 
by Merriam-Webster. Not to 
be confused with other 
dictionaries that use the 
Webster name. It is directly 
descended from the original 
great work of Noah Webster. 


buy Great Books under the co- 
operative offer. 
They’re the books 
we live by 

You’ve heard of Great Books. 
You no doubt have some of the 
titles. You know they are the 
books containing the ideas West- 
ern man lives by, whether he 
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when you buy 


Includes 7-language 
Swedish, German, 


knows it or not. 

There are 443 separate great 
works in the Great Books set, by 
74 authors. 

How were they chosen? By 
putting together a list of works 
any thoughtful person would con- 
sider essential. The books one 
must know in order to understand 
—really understand—the way we 
live today. 

Authors include Homer, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Kant, Hegel, Do- 
stoevsky, Sterne, Tolstoy, Swift, 
William James, Freud, Marx, 
Faraday, Pascal, Spinoza—and 
many, many more. 

You have read some of them. 
But how many have you neg- 
lected, up to now? 


The Syntopicon 
sheds new light for you 


With your set of Great Books, 
and only with Great Books, you 
receive a unique idea index called 
the Syntopicon. 

This extraordinary reference— 
two thick volumes actually—is a 
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Webster's Third 


Dictionary (Unabridged) - 


Great Books under the cooperative offer. 


dictionary—English, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Yiddish. A 69.50 value! 


master index of every topic and 
subtopic in Great Books. 


In minutes, with the Syntopi- 
con, you can read what every 
author had to say on such basic 
subjects as war and peace, love, 
hate, capital punishment, revo- 
lution, politics—or you name it. 

This astonishing index took 
eight years to build, at a cost of 
over one million dollars. It is a 
timeless reference tool that you, 
your children, and their children 
after them may all use with great 
profit. 


Many other benefits 


Great Books are only one part of 
the entire Great Books Program. 
There are $40,000 in Educa- 


tional Fund Awards available 


annually, for which your children, 
when eligible, may compete. 

You'll be entitled to ask Great 
Books Personal Consultation 
Service as many as 100 questions 
in the next 10 years. You'll re- 
ceive detailed answers which may 
run to 20 or 30 pages. 

Under our cooperative offer, 
you'll also receive the 10-volume, 
10-year Reading Program that 
makes it possible to gain mean- 
ingful insights into topics of your 
choice through reading as little 
as 15 minutes a day. 

And you'll receive many other 
benefits, including the Webster's 
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Third New International Dic- 
tionary with the unique 7-Lan- 
guage section. 


Informative booklet— 
FREE 


For a concise, informative 16- 
page booklet about Great Books 
— without obligation—fill out the 
attached card and drop it in a 
mailbox. You don't even need 
postage. Great Books, Dept. 
171-K, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


You'll be proud to own Great Books. 


443 great works, 74 authors, 54 beautiful, 
color-coded volumes, with the Syntopicon, 
master idea-index it took 8 years to produce. 
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syntax of a language are its most 
durable elements. Vocabularies, on 
the other hand, are far more fickle 
and subject to alien seduction. In 
^ Mexico City, for example, the Italian 
ciao has virtually replaced adiós 
among college students, and even 
the least traveled bootblack will say 
p OK instead of its Spanish equiva- 
| lent. Sporting terms are sometimes 
totally American, in spite of a cer- 
tain chauvinistic tendency to spell 
them in Spanish. Hence, one hears 
about Willie Mays bateando four hon- 
rons or else cachando a long flai in the 
feel del centro, all of which takes place 
at the parque de beisbol. 

Proximity to the United States, 
predictably enough, beguiles the 
Mexican vocabulary into an almost 
whorish capitulation. Along the 
| border both languages, English and 
» Spanish, engage in an outlandish 
philological miscegenation called 

pocho, or Tex-Mex, which President 
: Lyndon Johnson learned to speak 
A. in his childhood. (Nos vemos en el 
corner del drugstore donde Juana esta 
working con aquella redhead); but 
you will note that the Spanish syn- 
tax remains as stiff-backed and 
unyielding as an old maid from 
Sevilla. 

When one pauses to consider the 
true nature of this verbal hanky- 
panky along the Rio Grande, one 
suddenly realizes that it isn't hanky- 
panky after all, that its really an 
ill-disguised guerrilla war between 
E two languages. And thus far those 

Texas Yankees like Lyndon Johnson 

$ have gotten the upper hand in that 

| no-man's-land known as pocho. How- 

ever, the battle has only reached the 

vocabulary level, and no objective 

linguist would deny that the English 

vocabulary is tough, resourceful, and 

aggressive. But it would be foolish 

to assume that the Spanish syntax 

and grammar can be as easily over- 

3 whelmed as its vulnerable vocabu- 
b. lary 

Bear in mind that Mexicans — 
indeed, all latinos — have a heavily 
vested interest in protecting linguis- 
tic norms that free them from all 
p guilt and responsibility. The excul- 
patory reflexive is their last, most 
powerful defense against the insidi- 
ous fallout of punctuality — and 
they will use that fine weapon with 
relentless courage and determina- 
tion. Their principal danger is that 
they will arrive at the barricades 
too late. Se me hizo tarde. 
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The Permanent Resident 
by Carol Barsi 





Carol Barsi lives with her husband and three 
children in La Mesa, California, and is a 
part-time student at San Diego State College. 
This is her first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 
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The little boy who had caught the 
bluegill in a murky, oil-skinned pond 
and had fed and tended it in a 
brandy snifter for several years was 
finally given a new aquarium for his 
pet. But the oxygenated life in the 
new filtered, lighted, lidded tank 
proved unbearable, and after a few 
days the fish floated to the surface 
decidedly and depressingly dead. 
The boy was taken fishing to help 
him forget the burial, but then the 
tide went out at Mission Bay, so he 
and his family were left poking 
about in the shallows. They brought 
buckets and jugs of seawater home 
with them, and each of the three 
children carried a dixie cup: one 
held a pair of irascible crabs and 
another housed some snails and the 
third held five flashing little opaleyes. 
At the bottom of the bucket were 
three crusty-looking rocks, which 
the boy had added, and onto one 
of these was apparently welded a 
small fist-sized blob of squishy gray- 
ness. 

After the sand had settled and the 
seawater had cleared in the almost 
new aquarium on the bookcase, the 
fish and the crabs were released and 
the light was turned on and everyone 
stood around saying, “Ooooh” and 
“How pretty!" and “Aaaah.” The 
little fish switched through the air 
bubbles, and tiny fan-topped tubes 
emerged from barnacles on the 
rocks. Then from the middle of the 
squishy gray blob a tiny fingerlike 
thing extended and waved about in 
the water. Another half-inch-long 
tentacle came out beside the first 
and then others as the hunched-in 
shoulders of the blob unfolded, the 
rim rolling back from the center to 
reveal a thick ruff of short tentacles 
surrounding a broad flat disk. “Irs 






PP eec oom FE 
an anemone,” someone said. “It’s 
blooming,” the little boy announced 
as he pushed close to thX glass. 

The short stump which had been^ 
the base of the blob stretched up- 
ward as the disk kept expanding, 
and the crabs buried themselves to 
their eyestalks in the sand between 
the rocks while snails oozed up the 
glass walls and the five opaleyes 
swam in formation, turning tight 
corners and darting at invisibles. 
The tentacles fringing the four-inch - 
disk waved and stretched at other - 
invisibles. 

At the center of the disk was a 
white figure T, almost an inch long 
at times, formed by what looked to 
be three purple lips. Radiating out 
from the T' were two dozen luminous 
green bands, narrow at the mouth, 
but widening to pencil thickness 
at the rim, where the tentacles 
emerged.. As many as ten short, 
thin, stretchy, fingerlike projections 
grew around the end of each band, 
but it was impossible to keep count 
because of the lengthening and 
shortening of the tentacles, each of 
which was a pale fawn color with a 
pinkish-brown tip, much like the 
tails of some Siamese cats. At the 
moment the outer edge of the disk 
had become thick and fleshy, and the ~ 
anemone resembled a large mush- 
room. 

The father went to the refrigerator 
for anemone food and found some 
raw liver. He pushed through the 
crowd around the tank and dropped 
a piece in under the raised lid. An 
opaleye streaked in underneath and 
swept it off to the corner behind the- 
filler, with the four other opaleyes 
behind him. The next bit drifted í 
very slowly beyond reach of the ten- 
tacles as the disk curled out, bowing 
on the stalk. A speckled crab hustled 
across the sand and dragged the 
meat under the anemone's rock. 
The little boy took the next piece 
because his hands were deft in tight 
places, and he held his breath as he 
lowered the scrap to within an inch ' 
of what his older brother kept saying 
were ‘“‘deadly stinging tentacles.” 
The meat floated down that last inch 
and touched one of the green bands 
halfway to the center of the disk. 
The T broke open, and one of the 
purple lips split, forming two long 
stretchable sides of a slanting V. A 
rippling motion beneath the piece 
of food moved it with barely per- 
ceptible nudges and shoves until it 
neared the cavity. Then it was 
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jostled and shouldered into the V- 
shaped chute, and the purple lips 
closed ofer it, pressing the food 
firmly down inside. 

The stalk began to shorten, tele- 
scoping into itself, and this jammed 
the pinpoint projections along its sur- 
face so close together that it seemed 
made of cream-colored plush. 5o 
slow and smooth were the move- 
ments that the stalk had cinched 
in its middle like an hourglass and 
no one had seen it happen. “It’s 
swallowing now,” the little boy said, 
and his sister made a gulping sound 
for emphasis. The rim just under. 
the tentacles curled slightly upward, 
showing a bracelet of white dots 
ringing the whole bloom. Then the 
disk reshaped itself into an oval, with 
one side tilting high and then curling 
down over its face, and slowly the 
whole thing swung away from the 
family and leaned against the side 
wall of the tank. 

“Anemones don't like this much 
light,” the older brother said, and 
the sister remarked that the thing 
didn't have any eyes as far as she 
could see. The light was turned off, 
and the anemone hunched itself up 
like a hole being pulled in after itself 
and was again in the position in 
which the little boy had first found 
it. The mother said that this was 
the signal for bedtime, but the older 
brother said that it was only because 
the tide was out again at Mission 
Bay. 

Miles away the Mission Bay tides 
seemed to affect the openings and 
closings of the anemone until it had 
adapted to the rhythms of the new 
environment and the new diet of 


raw meats, chicken, and fish. A 
mark was scratched on the frame of 
the tank, and when the surface of 
the water fell below this mark, dis- 
tilled water was poured in until the 
level rose to the scratched place. 
Distilled water was all that was 
needed, for none of the salts had 
evaporated. 

The crabs in the tank kept scram- 
bling out through a crack in the lid, 
and one evening the larger one was 
stopped halfway across the kitchen 
floor. When it was returned, it 
waggled and kicked in the water 
until the filter current took it down 
within reach of the stinging fringe. 
The crab stiffened and lay still, and 
although it was rescued immediately 
and seemed able to crawl to safety, 
it lived only a few hours more. 
“Deadly stinging tentacles,” the 
little boy said, with a wise tight- 
lipped look. 

This choice location directly in 
the path of the current was a new 
one to which the anemone had 
moved shortly after its arrival in the 
tank. It had traveled with that slow, 


almost imperceptible, movement of. 


the base of its trunk. For an anem- 
one it had been racing — it left the 
old rock and crossed over sand and 
gravel.to another stone, three inches 
away and ninety minutes later. 

'The anemone continued to survive 
and flourish with the tenacity of the 
old bluegill, and each day added a 
little to the triumph, for the rate of 
attrition connected with rescued 
fledglings, tailless lizards, and dime- 
store goldfish had been great and 
disturbing. And then one evening 
the boy made his routine suppertime 


Popcorn 


by Daniel J. Langton 


We have moved too much, traveled too much, 

My head is a hive of old numbers, 

JUniper seven something something seven something, 
The stocking caught on the phone, 

The desperate one by one of the lies. 


GArfield something, 9 0 2 3. 
KLondike 5, whazzit whazzit ten. 
Your phone spelled DANGERS, 
Your phone spelled KLAAXXI, 
Your phone spelled love once, 
Something something once. 


check. He turned away to give the 
cat (his brother’s tenacious old pet) 
a sullen kick. The mother quickly 
looked into the water and saw that 
the anemone had turned itself inside 
out. It had spread its lips wide 
around the central cavity and con- 
tinued spreading its mouth open as 
the boy watched. The rim, along 
with the green bands, had curled 
down, embracing the stump, and 
the curling and outfolding went on 
until even the lining of the cavity 
seemed to curl out and flow onto 
the rock below. The sister looked in 
and made one of her expressive 
noises. This one was “Awk!’’, and 
the boy who knew his pet had died 
hid the book his sister had been read- 
ing and then sat down to supper and 
immediately spilled a glass of milk. 

The father was mopping up milk 
with paper napkins when he looked 
over at the aquarium and saw the 
anemone sucking its stomach back 
inside the cavity and curling its 
tentacles up around the rim. The 
disk bloomed on the stalk once more, 
and the little brother fed the cat un- 
der the table and fetched more milk 
without being asked. 

It was the sister who supplied 
them with the clinical details and the 
older brother who scoffed at the 
anemone’s “brush with death.” He 
insisted it was only a housecleaning, 
and he cited chapter, book, and 
verse from some library book to 
prove it; then he went on to over- 
whelm them with the details of 
anemone reproduction, including 
the growing of little ones from cast- 
off bits of the base or even by split- 
ting down the middle to form a pair. 
The little boy figured the cost of 
further tanks and air pumps and 
heard with an almost skeptical hope 
that anemones were nearly inde- 
structible. His brother explained 
that there was a museum in Scot- 
land which had housed a group of 
anemones for thirty years, and be- 
fore the museum got them they had 
been kept by some old lady for 
thirty years. 

He had now found the practically 
perfect house pet, he thought, as he 
pushed a tiny piece of lean lamb 
chop to one side of his plate for the 
anemone's supper. Across the room 
the motionless disk was feeling the 
current with a single moving tenta- 
cle, as if the atoms of lamb aroma 
had entered the intake valve of the 
air pump and moved through the 
filter into the water. 
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ocene: ravel agents office. Hus- 
band and wife are standing at counter 
as agent examines a sheet of paper.) 
AGENT: l've got your itinerary 
all worked out, except for a few 
little details that we'll go over right 
now. You folks want a divorce? 
(Husband and wife shake heads in 
amazement.) In that case, we'll scratch 
Mexico. That means you start in 
England on the twenty-seventh, 
where you pick up your hundred- 
and-twenty-four-piece set of Spode 
china and your bagpipes. You've 
only got an hour between connec- 
tions. 
WIFE: Won't we see the Changing 
of the Guard? 
AGENT: Sorry, that's when you'll 
. be at the National Health Service 
Dental Clinic getting your teeth 
fixed. It's free, you know, even for 
tourists — and an exclusive with 
Shoprite Tours, I might add. 

HUSBAND: But the Guard — 

AGENT: You'l see them on your 
slides. Now, on the twenty-eighth 
you get the night boat to Amster- 
dam for your full day in Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. That 
gives you the wooden shoes, a lace 
tablecloth (with matching doilies), 
and the re-enactment of the Battle 
of the Bulge by Hungarian Boy 
Scouts. 

WIFE: Couldn’t I get some Delft 
in Holland? My mother had — 

AGENT: Delft? In Holland? At 
those prices? You must be kidding! 
You pick up your Delft in . . . let's 
see now . . . yes, in Hong Kong. 

WIFE (wistfully): Delft should come 
from Holland. 

AGENT: It does. These are guar- 
anteed imported Dutch seconds — 
the blue is a little pinkish, but that's 
why you get a forty-five percent dis- 
count. 

WIFE: My mother's Delft didn't 
come from Hong Kong. 

AGENT: Look, folks, if you want to 
throw your money around like 
drunken sailors, you might just as 
well stay — 

HUSBAND: I thought Hong Kong 
was the suits. 

AGENT: The fitting for the suits is 
Hong Kong. You pick up the 
finished suits in Calcutta on the 
eighth. 

WIFE: What about our car? 
AGENT: Right. You wanted a 
red VW convertible. It'll be ready 
in Wolfsburg, Germany, on the 
third. Youll arrive at noon, the 
car comes off the line at four forty. 



















Shoprite Tours 


by Robert Lasson and 
David Eynon 





Meanwhile, you can visit the famous 
Schlepperdinck wine cellars — or 
you can work on the assembly line 
until five. Their rate is a dollar . 
seventy-nine an hour, and you might 
be able to slip a few extras onto your 
own car. Of course you're on time- 
and-a-half after five. 

WIFE: I thought this was going to 
be a second honeymoon. 

AGENT: All right. How about the 
bridal suite at Fensterlos. Castle? 
Hot and cold running Rhine wine, 
seven full minutes of Gypsy fiddling, 
check-out time five thirty — an ad- 
ditional eleven dollars: (Wife and 
husband look at each other, shake their 
heads.) No? In that case, you'll 
be ready to roll in the Volks at 
five ten. You hit the autobahn at 
approximately six fifteen. You'll 
clear the Brenner Pass and will be 
in Florence picking up your three 
leather wallets, your monogrammed 
jewel box, and your matching end 
tables just as the sun climbs over the 
Apennines. That's a memory you'll 
always treasure, folks. Then on to 
Rome and the Vatican for a five- 
minute private personal audience 
with that great religious figure — 
Charlton Heston — followed by a 
tarantella lesson with Marcello Mas- 
troianni. 

WIFE: But how about Venice? 
The canals, the gondolas — 

AGENT: Venice is sinking! Besides, 
it’s in your slides. Now. While your 
Volkswagen is being ferried across 
the Adriatic to Belgrade, yowll be 
on the plane to Hong Kong for that 
fitting. Waiting for you is a com- 
plete Chinese dinner with — get 
this! — three from Column A and 
four from Column B. And for an 
additional five dollars, you can 
create an international incident. 

WIFE: Our car's going to Bel- 
grade? 

HUSBAND: What's Belgrade? 

AGENT: What's Belgrade? Only 
one of the oldest and most exciting 
cities in Middle Europe. A veritable 
crossroads of the Ottoman and 
European cultures. The last outpost 
of the Rudnik Mountains. You’ll 
find the world’s greatest collection 
of ancient Serbian Manuscripts in 
the National Library ...a mag- 
nificent equestrian statue of Crown 
Prince Michael. From the twelfth 
century, Belgrade was the key city 
of Hungary and Serbia, giving com- 
mand of the upper and lower 
Danube. Belgrade is glamour! Bel- 
grade is culture! Belgrade is living 





A lot of Americans will be tak- 
ng off for the first time this year. 

For those first-timers going 
o Britain, Bermuda, Nassau, Ja- 
Raica, Freeport or Lima, BOAC 
à something very special. 

It's called the VC 10, and it's 
he most advanced commercial jet 
n the sky. 

Here's what you're getting 
into when you get into one: 


The VC 10 fl 
Jetroit and Boston to London; and from London to Europe, A 


You sit in the roomiest, most 
comfortable Economy-Class seat 
in the flying business. It’s the clos- 
est thing to your favorite arm- 
chair you'll find in the sky. 

Your cabin is completely air- 
conditioned. To keep you from 
ever feeling stuffy, on the ground 
or in the air. 

No sooner do you buckle up 
for the takeoff, than you're buck- 


ies from New York to Manchester, Glasgow, Bermuda, Nassau, Freeport, Jamaica 
frica, the Middle East and the Orient. For more details, contact British Overse 
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- The jet for people who've never flown before. 


ling down to a nice cocktail. Be- 
cause the VC 10 gets off the ground 
and up to cruising altitude 25% 
sooner than an ordinary jet. 

Your ride is astonishingly 
quiet. The VC 10’s engines are 
back by the tail, leaving all the 
noise behind. 

And when it comes time to 
land, the VC 10 sets you down a 
nice-and-easy 20 mph slower than 


an ordinary jet. 

Call your local Travel Agent 
and have him reserve a seat for 
you. It won't cost you a penny 
more than a seat on an ordinary 
jet. But do it soon. A lot of people 
who've never flown before are 
reading this ad. 


> BOAC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


and Lima; from Chicago to Montreal and London; also from 
as Airways Corporation, which has offices in principal cities. 
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iustUry: Deigrade is where we sell 
your Volkswagen at a twenty-eight 
percent profit. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE: Belgrade? 
AGENT: Meanwhile, you’re snug 
on an Air Borneo three-engine jet 
headed for Calcutta — two hours 


"ahead of your suits. In Calcutta 


you'll join genuine native students 
as they stone a foreign embassy of 
Jour choice. And that same evening, 
you pick up your Hong Kong suits. 

WIFE: You've forgotten our 
watches. 

AGENT (with derisive snort): Please, 
madam. Your four a.m. flight out of 
Calcutta lands you in Geneva right 
at the watch factory. Your “his 
and hers” Yogi Bear watches will be 
waiting. And by a fortunate coinci- 
dence, you folks are going to be the 
millionth couple to come to Switzer- 
land just to buy a watch — that 
month. There'l be a brass band, a 
speech by the burgomaster, and, to 
preserve this magic moment forever, 
two life-size statues of you and the 
missus in Swiss cheese. 

HUSBAND: What are we going to 
do with two statues of Swiss cheese? 
I don't even like — 

AGENT: The burgomaster will take 
them off your hands at twenty-nine 
cents a pound. You'll never miss 
the money. 

HUSBAND: You mean we~pay him? 

AGENT: That's a lot cheaper than 
paying excess baggage on three hun- 
dred pounds of Swiss cheese. 

WIFE: Couldn't we give them away? 

AGENT: Not in Switzerland you 
couldn't, lady. | 

HUSBAND: How about the Matter- 
horn? I wanted to see it — 

AGENT: It’s in your slides: two 
hundred and forty genuine color- 
slides showing all those wonderful 
places you've always wanted to see. 
We throw in two double exposures 
and six out of focus so your friends 
won't think you're the sort of toürists 
who just go places and buy pro- 
fessional slides. | 

HUSBAND: If we're going to Hong 
Kong, Calcutta, and all, shouldn't 
we see a doctor for special shots? 

AGENT: I’m glad you asked. Part 
of our package plan, which we 
handle more economically than any 
doctor (reaches under counter, brings 
out a hypodermic needle, which he holds 
up and clears of air), is a complete set 
of inoculations against yellow fever, 
typhoid, bubonic plague, typhus, 
the Aztec two-step, Calcutta tummy, 
Bombay itch, Swiss gout . . . 
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Bergamot Country 
by Leslie Gardiner 








Most of the world’s manufactured 
perfumes and toilet waters depend 
for their base oils on eleven square 
miles of fruit gardens fringing the ex- 
treme tip of Italy’s toe, at Reggio 
in Calabria. In that one charmed 
spot the bergamot orange, most deli- 
cate of citrus plants, thrives. It de- 
mands a clay chalk alluvial soil, 
frequent irrigation, and strong sun- 
light. A high wind or a rain shower 
can be fatal to the flowering tree, 
and so can sea mist — although the 
bergamot loves sea air. It will not 
survive outside a 39 degree to 114 
degree Fahrenheit range, or where 
temperatures fluctuate. Satisfy all 
these requirements and still the plant 
takes ill and dies — everywhere but 
at Reggio. From the Ivory Coast, 
where the French are currently ex- 
perimenting, to Formosa, where 
Japanese arboriculturists have been 
trying to grow it for years, no berga- 
mot has ever flourished. 

The fruit is of mysterious origin 
and suspect genealogy: a hybrid 
(something like orange crossed with 
lime, to the layman’s eye) which 
came from nowhere and whose par- 
entage cannot be determined; a 


mongrel intruder which was grow- 


ing wild in the Reggio orchards no 
earlier than 1660. (Citrons were 
known to the Romans, the lemon 
appeared in Italy in the seventh 
century, the bitter orange in the 
tenth, and the sweet orange in the 
fourteenth.) Until the powerful 
odor of its rind attracted perfumers’ 
attention, it was a useless freak. 

In the eighteenth century acqua 
admirabilis was all the rage: a toilet 
water which, marketed under the 
name of eau de cologne, from the 
city in which it was prepared, van- 
quished all competitors and never 
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looked back. Its inventor had takem 


bergamot essence for his base. It had 
for the perfumers of the Pompadour 
and Du Barry era the magical prop» 
erty of combining smoothly with 
other *'essential oils"; of, as a French 
chemist admitted, "bringing out the 
best in them and imparting to them 
an indefinable sweetness and ex- 
quisite freshness." 

Peasant farmers of Reggio, under 
stimulus of international demand, 
began replacing their orange and 
lemon orchards with groves of ber-" 
gamot. The industry has expanded 
ever since, but it is still small, quaint, 


and untidy. From fifteen aziende 
^ (family concerns) and one collective 


farm, all in and near Reggio, comes 
all the world's bergamot essence, 
over 200 tons a year. 

The aziende diminish, but the 
acreage remains the same and pro- 
duction rises. Niccolo Cassar re- 
members a time fifty years ago when 
the bergamot country was sprinkled 
with sixty tiny peasant holdings like 
his own. He and his family (wife, 
two sons, their wives, and a grand- 
child) harvest their fruit in October, 
unripened but ready for pressing. 
These days they earn a few lire from 
the citric acid in the pulp — it used 
to be thrown away. The essence, the~ 
stuff that matters, is extracted from 
the peel by the girls, who squeeze 
out the beads of moisture against a 
sponge with their tough, grimy 
hands. In six hours an experienced 
presser gets through two hundred 
pounds of bergamots, and collects 
half a pint of essence. | 

A seesaw economy (prices going 
down as production goes up), and 
the temperamental disinclination of . 
Calabrians to learn new tricks, ac-* 
count for the survival of a crude,. 
wasteful, and laborious system. But, 
coaxed by forecasts of big perfumery 
demands and new chemical uses for 
bergamot, some old-fashioned aziende 
have recently taken their first halting 
steps toward automation. They em- 
ploy a clumsy machine called cala- 
brese, the “Calabrian,” in which the 
whole fruit is rolled between serrated 
disks while the essence trickles, drop 
by drop, through a woolen filtering 
sack into a cup. The calabrese deals 
with a hundred pounds of fruit an 
hour, and yields two pints of essence 
every day; but it must be set for dif- 
ferent sizes of fruit, fed and emptied 
and cleaned by hand. It is easy to 
install at modest cost, simple to Op- 
crate, suited to the characteristic 


small-time businesses of the bergamot 
country, and as-modern as many a 
fruit farmer of Reggio wants. 


« * Manpower becomes a problem in 


the depopulated south, Italy's poor- 
est province. Most young Calabri- 
ans dream only of earning enough to 
be able to emigrate to New York or 
Munich, and even the bergamot in- 
dustry needs more machinery to do 
the work of men. On go-ahead 
aziende within the past few years, 
the pelatrice, the *skinner," has ap- 
peared, automatically loading, grad- 
ing, and unloading the fruit and 
centrifugally separating the essential 
oil from the juice. One pelairice, 
for output, equals ten calabresi, or 
fifty manual pressers. ‘Thirty per- 
cent of all the bergamot essence last 
year was extracted by Pelatrice; this 
year it may be near 50 percent; and 
five years hence, they say, every 
bergamot in Reggio will go through 
the new machinery. It improves 
quality and sets standards of purity 
and concentration which the tradi- 
tionalists with their sponges cannot 
match for long. 


On the seafront road, which D'An- 
nunzio called *Italy's most beautiful 
kilometre’? — a dead-straight boule- 
vard, in line with Mount Etna 
across the water, with the shim- 
mering Messina strait on one side 
and the white city of Reggio on 
the other — stands the control cen- 
ter for Italys most fragrant in- 
dustry. It is a plain tenement-type 
building, with a brass plate on the 
door: Stazione Sperimentale per lIn- 
dustria delle Essenze e det Derivati 
Agrumari (Experimental Station for 
the Essence and Fruit Derivatives 
Industry). Inside, white-overalled 
figures move quietly about. It 
might be an elegant small maternity 
home, where they use perfumed an- 
tiseptic. The waiting room is scat- 
tered with illustrated house journals 
of the fruit trades of many lands. 

Professor Francesco La Face, dap- 
per, courteous, and scarcely middle- 
aged, station director and world au- 
thority on the bergamot, has a warm 
welcome for casual visitors — per- 
haps because he gets so few. He es- 
corts them through the laboratories 
upstairs, a small scientific United 
Nations, where Italian and foreign 
chemists (an Argentinian, a Japa- 
nese, and a Hungarian at a recent 
count) analyze oils from the wild 
herbs of Sicily, determine citral 
percentages in fruit juices (a Cana- 


dian government project), and eval- 
uate some of the aromatic essences of 
the region—some with flasks of 
lavender, sage, mint, and basil 
around them, others embowered in 
acacia, jonquil, orange blossom, and 
jasmine. On the research side, in the 
same small building, gas chroma- 
tography and spectrophotometry are 
opening up new areas of develop- 
ment in all the Mediterranean floral 
perfume industries. 

The highly involved ‘aromatic 
complex" of bergamot is their special 
study. From a basket of superficially 
identical fruits, Professor La Face 
picks out examples of the three ber- 
gamot varieties: melarosa (slightly 
larger than average), torulosa (slight- 
ly smaller), and communis (medium- 
sized), which is the only type accep- 
table in the discriminating modern 
market. He distinguishes further be- 
tween communis castagnaro and com- 
munis femminello — the former mi- 
croscopically wrinkled and bulging, 
the latter smooth-skinned and spher- 
ical. Femminello, odorous and rich 
in essence (two qualities which 
rarely go together), is the most 
prized of bergamot strains, but hard- 
est to grow and the shortest lived. 

La Face, the perfect connoisseur, 
sniffs the myriad tiny substances 
which, along with the usual acetates, 
make up a test tube of concentrate, 
and accurately reports the date on 
which the fruit was picked, its pre- 
cise geographical origin, and the 
method by which its essence was ex- 
tracted. Rind of fruit prematurely 
harvested yields oil with a distinc- 
tive “green” aroma; the discerning 
nostril detects an impaired bouquet 
and knows that the fruit has been 
bruised in gathering, or overscraped, 
or left too long in the machine. 

The bergamot industry is a state 
monopoly — a world monopoly. By 
a law stricter than those applied to 
the production of quality wines, 
every ounce of essence must be de- 
posited in the Reggio warehouse of 
the Consorzio del Bergamotto, the 
branch of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry which supervises every 
stage of production, bottling, and 


Epitaph: Ithaca 


Odysseus lies here 


marketing. Professor La Face ap- 
proves certain physical and chemi- 
cal standards, samples each con- 
signment, awards a certificate to the 
grower — normale, mediocre, or de- 
teriorata — and puts a market value 
on it. With the Consorzio’s direcort 
he constitutes a two-man price- 
fixing committee, the Olfactory 
Commission, which can make in- 
centive payments to farmers who de- 
liver essence of a refined vintage 
character. This happens rarely; and 
laboratory synthesis, using the same 
combinations of ingredients and 
reproducing the same growing con- 
ditions, is never successful. 

The Bergamot Consortium’s big- 
gest customer is France, but the es- 
sence is shipped all over the world, 
even to Moscow and Peking. Export 
figures for 1966 are a record 260 
tons — $3 million worth. The whole 
industry, based on cultivation meth- 
ods which look pathetically primi- 
tive today, faces a revolution to- 
morrow. Demonstration farms, ex- 
perimental plantations, and centri 
di moltiplicazione (propagating sta- 
tions) have begun to clamber up 
the precipitous slopes of Aspromonte, 
the *bitter mountain," in Reggio's 
suburbs. A day on the bergamot ter- 
races is not the only attraction of 
Calabria's provincial capital, a city 
where tourist attractions abound. 

Soon the bergamot country may 
really prosper. A new factory farm 
north of Reggio will be capable, it is 
claimed, of handling 10,000 tons of 
fruit a year — and this is only the 
first of four which the Consorzio 
hopes to get working before 1971. 
There are moves to give Reggio its 
own perfume factory and fruit juice 
canning plant. (Nobody drinks ber- 
gamot orange at present, and the 
locally celebrated Southern Flower 
toilet water, bottled in the town, is a 
mere souvenir offering from the 
hospitable Calabrians to their visi- 
tors.) Fruit juice and eau de cologne 
are notoriously bracing commodi- 
ties, and they could refresh and re- 
invigorate no others so much as the 
disoccupati, the idle poor of southern 
Italy. 


by Richard O'Connell 


by the rock-roar, the gull-scream: 


Safe from the fury 


of a home and a wife. 
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Record Reviews 


by Herbert Kupferberg 





Chaplin: A Countess From Hong Kong 
Lambert Wilson conducting a Universal 
Pictures studio orchestra; Decca DL- 
71501 (stereo) and 1501 

Most critics found Charlie Chaplin's 
A Countess From Hong Kong a senti- 
mental and old-fashioned kind of 


. movie, but the same qualities turn 


out to be strengths in this sound- 
track recording. Mr. Chaplin is an 
old hand at composing, as he demon- 
strated as long ago as Modern Times, 
and his songs for the new picture turn 
out to be pleasingly tuneful and 
deftly turned. In fact, had the pic- 
torial elements been up to the musi- 
cal, the critics might not have been 
quite so grumpy about the Countess. 
The record album contains a picture 
album tracing a career worth re- 
living. 


A Toscanini Treasury of Historic Broad- 
casts (Haydn: Symphony No. 99 in E- 
flat and Symphonie Concertante in B- 
flat, Opus 84; Leopold Mozart: Toy 
Symphony; Brahms: Serenade No. 2 in 
A, Opus 16, Song of the Fates, Opus 89, 
and Liebeslieder Waltzes, Opus 52; 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 and Pohjola’s 
Daughter; Shostakovich: Symphony 
No. 1, Opus 10, and Symphony No. 7, 
Opus 60, ‘‘Leningrad’’) 

Arturo Toscanini conducting NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra; RCA Victor LM-6711 
(monaural only): five records 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect 
of the extensive list above is that 
none of these recordings, made dur- 
ing the 1940s, has been previously 
released. All were taken from the 
archives of unreleased masters, gath- 
ered by the conductor’s son Walter, 
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a 1G issued now iaie a h T 
of the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. And a fabulous collection it is, 
from the quicksilvery Haydn No. 99 
to the overwritten Shostakovich Len- 
ingrad Symphony. That two such dis- 
similar works could benefit equally 
from Toscanini’s precise yet lyrical 
treatment provides still another attes- 
tation of his unique art. Virtually 
every other work in the album repre- 
sents a similar revelation, despite 
the inevitably dated sound. Inci- 
dentally, the Toy Symphony is the 
one we all used to know as Haydn’s 
until modern musicologists, after no 
doubt assiduous research, decided 
to ascribe it instead to Mozart’s 
father, Leopold. Fortunately the 
change has in no wise affected its 
gusto. ‘Toscanini, who died bliss- 
fully unaware it wasn’t by Haydn, 
loved it too. 






Genét: The Balcony 

Howard Sackler directing Pamela Brown, 
Patrick Magee, Cyril Cusack, and others; 
Caedmon TRS-316-S (stereo) and TRS- 
316: three records 

Undeniably, the appeal of Jean 
Genét’s play The Balcony is largely 
visual, what with its all but naked 
pony girl, its slavish thief, and its 
other brothel denizens. A recording, 
no matter how graphic, cannot pro- 
vide these elements, though Caed- 
mon's handsome album does all it 
can through photographs of the vari- 
ous stage and film productions. 
Nevertheles, a good deal of the 
bizarrerie and fantasy of the drama 
comes through in this exciting pro- 
duction. Genét’s ideas of illusion and 
reality are also set forth in all the 
clarity an expert cast can muster, and 
if this is not sufficient, the printed 
text is provided to go along with the 
spoken words. 


Beethoven: An die ferne Geliebte, 
Opus 98 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, and 
Jorg Demus, piano; Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 139197 (stereo) and 19197 
Beethoven’s “To the Distant Be- 
loved” is a minor achievement, but 
a thoroughly likable one —a set 
of six love songs that are melancholic 
in a very melodious sort of way. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sings them 
without heaviness or pretentiousness, 
so that they emerge as rather touch- 
ing if not very profound songs. Quite 
a few additional Beethoven songs are 
crowded onto the record, including 
the interminable and repetitive, 
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He works for the government — a trav- 
eling man. Like seven out of ten gov- 
ernment employees, he invests in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. He saves for the future 
— his own and America's — when he 
puts something into Savings Bonds 
every payday. Bonds are a good deal. 
They earn a good return and make you 
feel good when you buy them. Buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds where you bank, or 
join the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. You'll walk a bit taller. 


Bond facts: Savings Bonds pay you 
back $4 for every $3 in only seven 
years... are replaced free if lost, de- 
stroyed or stolen... have special tax 
advantages .. . can be redeemed when- 
ever the need arises. 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is presented as a 
public service in cooperation with the 
Treasury Department and The Adver- 
tising Council. 


“Adelaide.” As a songwriter Bee- 
thoven had his limitations, and this 
collection explores them pretty 
thoroughly. 


A Man for All Seasons (sound track) 

Paul Scofield as Sir Thomas More, 
Wendy Hiller as Lady Alice, Leo Mc- 
Kern as Thomas Cromwell, Orson 
Welles as Cardinal Wolsey, and others; 


RCA Victor VDM-116 (monaural): two. 


records 


Robert Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons | 


is a work eminently worth preserv- 
ing on records, and this movie sound 
track, which follows closely the 
original stage work, does the job ad- 
mirably. The confrontation between 
Sir Thomas More and King Henry 
VIII over matters of conscience, 
legality, and religion is made to seem 
vivid and immediate; in fact, one 
senses not only the politics and in- 
trigue of sixteenth-century England, 
but a feeling of the human drama 
and passions of the time. Even the 
pastoral setting of the movie comes 
through, with birds singing in the 
woods and oars splashing in the 
Thames as More is ferried to the 
King's palace at Hampton Court. 
And there are incidental passages 
that linger in the mind, such as 
More's words to an ambitious young 
man who is desperately trying to 
avoid a career in teaching. When 
he bitterly asks who would ever 
hear of him in such a profession, 
More quietly replies: “You — your 
pupils — your friends — God. Not 
a bad public, that.” 


Fiddler on the Roof (Sung in Yiddish) 
Shmuel Rudenski and other members of 
the Israeli ‘‘original cast’; Columbia 
OS-3050 (stereo) and O L-6650 

Fiddler on the Roof wasn’t written in 
Yiddish, but it is eminently well 
suited to that language, which, after 
all, was the mother tongue of Tevye 
the dairyman and the other inhabi- 
tants of Anatevka. This recording 
was made in Israel, which seems to 
be making something of an industry 
of Fiddler on the Roof, since there also 
was a Hebrew-language “original 
cast? production not long ago. 
Shmuel Rudenski, the star of this 
show, creates a flavorsome and 


strong-voiced Tevye, but most) 


of the other roles are done with 
more vigor than smoothness. There’s 
no doubt, though, that this 


Fiddler | sounds thoroughly at | 


home. 


though Somehow quit? agreeable. 
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The impact of a major social 
revolution — documented and 
analyzed by one of today's 
outstanding social scientists 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS 


A Study of Courage and Fear 
by ROBERT COLES 


A gifted, immensely compassionate writer, 
Robert Coles has written an extraordinarily 
revealing book about race, prejudice, school 
integration in the South, and the effects of 
stress on children. Dr. Coles is a psychiatrist 
concerned not so much with mental illness 
as with ordinary people whom society treats 
harshly. Without question, his book belongs 
among the most important and influential 
volumes of this generation. Illustrated, $8.50 
at all bookstores. ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 








One of the great auto- 

biographies in the Eng- 

lish language — at once 

“dashing . . . impudent 
. intellectually daz- 

zling ... extraordinary 
wank 


The Autobiography 
of Bertrand Russell 


Illustrated, $7.95 
at all bookstores 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 


*Prepublication comments by Alfred Kazin and Publishers’ Weekly 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 





"With the staging of Pal Joey in 
1940, music and lyrics by Rodgers 
and Hart, and book by John O'Hara, 
the musical theater on Broadway took 
a significant turn for the better; now 
for the first time the text, the music, 
and the lyrics became a carefully 
integrated, skillfully built up com- 
position. Kurt Weill had much to do 
with this, for his Threepenny Opera, 
while it failed in its American pro- 
duction, showed how the songs 
could be used to advance the action 
rather than stop it. American com- 
posers listened to Kurt Weill and 
profited. Prior to Pal Joey the 
American musical comedy was a 
collection of turns and tunes any one 
of which could stop the show, as did 
Helen Morgan’s in Show Boat, but 
only rarely did those songs add to 
the essentials of the story. 

In his article “A Nice Gershwin 
Tune," which Leonard Bernstein 
published in the Atlantic in April, 
1955, he made this distinction plain 
in what he said about Gershwin: 
* Each work got better," he wrote, 
“as he went on, because he was an 
intelligent man and a serious stu- 
dent, and he worked hard. But the 
American in Paris is again a study in 
tunes, all of them beautiful and all of 
them separate. He had by that 
time discovered certain tricks of 
composition, ways of linking themes 
up, of combining and developing 
motives, of making an orchestral 
fabric. But even here they still 
remain tricks, mechanisms borrowed 


. from Strauss and Ravel and who 


knows where else. And when you 
add it all up together it is still a 
weak work because none of these 
tricks is his own; they don't arise 
from the nature of the material. . . . 
When you hear the piece, you rejoice 


in the first theme, then sit and wait 


through the ‘filler’ until the next one 
comes along. In this way you sit out 
about two thirds of the composition. 
The remaining third is marvelous be- 
cause it consists of the themes them- 
selves; but where’s the compo- 
sition?” 

After Pal Joey it is easy to name 
the “new”? musical comedies in 
which the lyrics, the dancing, the 
humor, and the story were all subor- 
dinate and revealing parts of one 
composition. Here are the big seven: 
Lady in the Dark, Oklahoma, Carousel, 
South Pacific, Kiss Me Kate, West Side 
Story, and My Fair Lady. 

Almost without exception these 
American hits were panned when 








they opened in London, even though 
they played to packed houses year 
after year. Part of this is the vinegar 
with which English critics besprinkle 
most American folk art, but chiefly it 
is because our form of musical theater 
is not done by the English; what 
they prefer is the revue — Cochran’s 
Revue, for example, in which the 
talented trio Beatrice Lillie, Jack 
Buchanan, and Gertrude Lawrence 
did a series of numbers, sometimes 
on their own, sometimes ensemble. 
This is the traditional English fare, 
probably derived from the music 
hall, and the London critics see no 
reason why it should be altered. The 
English revues are ingenious, and 
they are remarkably cheap to pro- 
duce, as witness Tunes on a Shoestring; 
perhaps-one might say that in the 
matter of their economy they are 
better adapted today to the British 
pocketbook. But sometime one of 
the London critics will realize that 
the “new” musical theater on Broad- 
way demands more careful compo- 
sition, better timing, and a finer 
sublimation of all those elements 
than what had gone before. 


Songs and the composer 


THE LIFE THAT LATE HE LED is the 
rather artificial title of GEORGE 
ExrLs's biography of Cole Porter 
(Putnam’s, $6.95), and the reading of 
it, like listening to his tunes, turns my 
thoughts back with nostalgia. When 
Cole Porter sailed for France in early 
July of 1917 (the book is in error 
on this date), he was a young Yale 
graduate with a headful of tunes, 
and a gift, a very real gift, for 
rhyme. I was on the Espagne, and 
night after night heard him sing his 
most popular tune of that moment, 
"Ive a shooting box in Scotland; 
Pve a chateau in Touraine." His 
war service in Paris was largely a 
matter of convenience to Mr. Porter. 
He met some dazzling people, who 
found him entertaining, and chief of 
them the beautiful Linda Thomas, a 
wealthy widow nine years his senior, 
whom he married in 1919. From 
then until the late twenties he and 
Linda indulged their vanities at St. 
Moritz, in Paris, and in several huge 
palazzos they rented in Venice. 
They led charmed lives, entertained 
spectacularly, and Porter’s contri- 
bution to the theater was minimal. 
“Cole,” says the biographer, ‘‘one of 
the first men to operate a speedboat 
on the canals, was a particular fa- 
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Venice was a succession of days 
lazed away at the Lido, of elaborate 
social functions, of equally elaborate 
practical jokes and of experimenta- 
tion with what at the moment hap- 
pened to be fashionable and dis- 
tracting. (‘I tried opium once. 
Found it overrated,’ hesaid.)" Since 
the wit which was to distinguish his 
later songs has not been preserved 
in letters or remembered conver- 
sation, these early pages read like a 
faded copy of Town Topics. 

From his not very successful 
Hitchy-Koo of 1919 until he began 
work on Fifty Million Frenchmen, 
Porter had made no serious bid as a 
composer. Then, as his biographer 
puts it, Cole dropped his pose as a 
playboy, put himself in the hands of 
two professionals, Louis Shurr and 
Ray Goetz, and got down to work. 
Good musical comedy was not easy 
to afford in the Depression, but the 
best of it came from Noel Coward, 
George Gershwin, and Cole Porter; 


and a medley of some of Porter’s 


big hits would include: “Lets Do 
It," “You Do Something to Me,” 
“Night and Day,” “I Get a Kick 
Out of You,” “Easy to Love,” *Any- 
thing Goes," *Youre the Top.” 
Here are the sophistication, the wit 
and power of suggestion, and the un- 
quenchable melody Porter was draw- 
ing on. 

It is tragic that at the height of 
his success he should have been 
critically injured while riding on 
Long Island. The first examination 
called for a double amputation. 
Linda, who was in Paris, knowing 
her husband’s amour-propre, refused 
permission. For the rest of his 
life, Cole was never long without 
pain. His legs had to be broken and 
reset seven times, and in the end 
one was amputated. Yet it was in 
these two decades of endurance that 
he did his best work. This is for me 
the most vital part of Mr. Eells’s 
book, the time when he knew the 
composer and gained from him an 
insight into Cole’s friendships with 
Monte Woolley, Howard Sturges, 
Dr. Albert Sirmay, and Bella Spe- 
wack, who badgered him into doing 
Kiss Me Kate, the best thing he ever 
wrote. The author sometimes has 
difficulty separating the good from 
the mediocre, and I grow as bored 
as Linda was with Cole’s business 
activities in Hollywood. As in so 
many theatrical memoirs, there are 
too many openings, too many mem- 
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parties. It is the man's gritty iie 
and his courage and skill in continu- 
ing to write when again and again he 
had been counted out that one re- 
members. 


'The Tate in trouble 


In the second volume of his auto- 
biography, BRAVE DAY, HIDEOUS 
nicut (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$6.95), Sin JouHN ROTHENSTEIN gives 
a brave, generous, and vital ac- 
count of his triumphs and trials as 
director of the Tate Gallery. Sir 
John is an urbane and attractive 
writer dedicated to encouraging 
what is best in contemporary British 
painting. His book, as the title im- 
plies, falls into two parts: “Brave 
Day,” his guardianship of the collec- 
tion during the Blitz, when the 
gallery itself was gutted, and ''Hid- 
eous Night,” the acrimonious debate 
touched off in 1952 in Parliament 
and the British press as to whether 
the Tate and its director had been 
misusing the funds. For me, as, I 
think, for most Americans, the first 
half is far the more rewarding. 

The relations between the Tate 
and the National Gallery had been 
allowed to settle into a state of dusty 
confusion long before Sir John came 
on the scene. Both were state- 
owned, the National Gallery the 
mother, the Tate the offspring, more 
audacious in its championing of 
what was modern. The Tate was 
allocated such a trifling sum for ac- 
quisitions that the National Gallery 
had repeatedly to come to its sup- 
port, granting it the purchase price 


of new pictures from endowments: 


which were not always scrupulously 
respected. To make things worse, 
the Tate had foisted upon it by 
political favoritism some trouble- 
makers on the staff who would not 
collaborate with Sir John and whom 
he had a devil of a time removing. 
These were the Augean stables he 
inherited in 1939. There was no fil- 
ing system, correspondence had been 
shoved anywhere, or pilfered; and 
the storage of pictures not hung 
and thick in dust, included 
thirty-four Turners never seen by 
the public and the best of them still 
unstretched. That Sir John could 
have accomplished so much before 
the Blitz is remarkable, and the 
moral in this for Americans is what 
might happen in Washington were 
our National Gallery placed on the 



































ame budget as the Smitt isor li in, 
with the latter having the finals sa’ 
Heaven forbid! : 
Sir John assumed office with two 
working principles: first, that the - 
aura of the French Impressionists 
had unfairly depreciated the respect 
for British painting, and he meant to . 
right this balance; second, that the | 
enthusiasm for modern art was too | 
often accompanied by a superficial 
acceptance. He knew that war was 
coming and that all the valuablls 
works in the Tate would have to be : 
hidden in castles or country houses. 
remote, dry, and with only enough: | 
water pressure in case of fire. It wa 
well he did so, for early i in the bombs | 
ing the Tate lost its roof and virtu- - 
ally every windowpane. Sir John. 
was swift to befriend the British - 
and refugee artists, and to ex- 
hibit their work, when possible, . 
in the still airtight rooms of the . 
National Gallery. The accounts of . 
his visits to artists like Pasmore, 
Wyndham Lewis, Augustus John, 
Paul Nash, David Jones, and . 
Kokoschka are warm and percep- | 
tive, and often resulted in. acquisi- | 
tions of gifts to the Gallery. His ` 
description of the six. weeks whic ha 
Stanley Spencer spent with him and | 
Elizabeth, his American wife, should. 
pass him through the pearly gates. 
Britain was blessed to have an art - 
director as perceptive and sympa- 
thetic as he; and so were we, for his - 
first showing of modern American . 
painters in the Tate — which Sir 
John put through at the war's end 
at a cost of $30,000, wlien pounds. 
sterling were scarce — did both par- . 
ties immense credit. F 
At the insistence of his chairman, ~ 
Sir John remained mute throughout 
the public inquisition, which began . 
in 1952. The storm that blew up was 
a savage one, alienating him from . 
trustees like Graham Sutherland, 
making him seem responsible for + 
slovenliness in high place, and dim- . 
ming for a. time the gratitude the 
nation owed him. His friends stood - 
by him more staunchly than did his 
chairman, but he had the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that the Tate was a 
far richer institution than it had | 
been when he took hold. No one 
can fault him for wanting to make . 
a clean breast after all these years. . 
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“Captain” Hemingway 


Ernest Hemingway was a good 4 
journalist; he was well schooled - 
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during his months on the staf of 
the Kansas City Star, and after the 
First World War his correspondence 
for the Toronto Daily Star was his 
only means of subsistence in France 
until under the prodding of friends he 
began to gamble on his short stories; 
BY-LINE: ERNEST HEMINGWAY (Scrib- 
ner’s, $8.95) is a large collection 
of Hemingway’s reportorial pieces. 
The ones that most appeal to me 
have to do with his fishing for marlin 
in Cuba or for trout in Europe, and 
those in which he covered the 
Spanish Civil War, 1937-1939, and 
the invasion of Europe in 1944. I 
don’t think he was at his best in 
the Orient when he was writing for 
PM, and I have a distaste for his big- 
game hunting. 

William White, who made the se- 
lection for By-Line, says that *Hem- 
ingway soaked up persons and 
places and life like a sponge." This 
is true, and it is equally true that 
he had a way of putting himself in 
command of the situation, of em- 
bellishing reality to make a good 
story even better. Of the war pieces 
from Spain, “The Chauffeurs of 
Madrid,” “The Flight of Refugees," 
“Tortosa Calmly Awaits Assault" 
are admirable for their terseness, 
pity, and the foreboding of defeat. 

Hemingway needed his correspon- 
dent's credentials to get where he 
wanted to be, but once on the spot, 
he violated the conventions by ceas- 
ing to be a noncombatant. His af- 
filiation with the French partisans 
who gave him the honorific title of 
* Captain," his part in the liberation 
of Paris are told with an air of 
bravado in *Battle for Paris" and 
*How We Came to Paris," both 
written for Colliers in the autumn 
of 1944, but he did not violate 
censorship, and the toughness with 
which he writes about war is the 
result of his identification with and 
love for the fighting man. ‘‘War 
in the Siegfried Line," in which 
a tank destroyer chews up one 
after another of the bunkers filled 
with SS troops, gives back to the 
Germans the brutality they had in- 
flicted on others. On occasion Papa 
goes too far in his self-appointed role 
as commander. In * Voyage to Vic- 
tory," in which he continually ad- 
vises the commander of a landing 
craft on how to come in on Fox Green 
Beach, the Navy lieutenant, a vet- 
eran of the landings in Africa, Sicily, 
and Salerno, is preposterous. I don't 
believe it happened that way. 
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by Oscar Handlin 





JOsE ORTEGA Y GASSET’S THE ORI- 
GIN oF PHILOSOPHY (Norton, $4.00) 
is an essay which got out of hand. 
Back in 1945 the distinguished Span- 
ish philosopher was asked to write 
an epilogue to Julián Mariás  His- 
tory of Philosophy. Ortega agreed, but 
somehow could never complete the 
assignment. He kept writing away 
for ten years, and when he died in 
1955, the task was not yet finished. 
The fragments have now been pub- 
lished in a straightforward transla- 
tion by Toby Talbot. 

The failure was not surprising. 
Acceptance of the invitation meant 
for Ortega a challenge to survey the 
whole course of human philosophiz- 
ing and to distill its significance for 
modern man. In 1943, the Great 
War was still in progress; and ten 
years later the crisis in human events 
that it marked was not over. Ortega 
was too scrupulous a thinker to find 
in history easy answers to the prob- 
lems of existence in his own day. 
Perhaps he never finished because 
he was not really satisfied with his 
effort to elicit from the great minds 
of the past the guiding precepts to 
carry his contemporaries through the 
difficulties of the present. 

Ortega sometimes complained 
that he was not taken seriously as a 
philosopher. Even his students, he 
wrote, regarded him as a literary 
figure. A felicitous style and a gift 
for apt illustration embellished his 
learning and softened the rigor of 
his arguments. In this book, as in 
others, the discussion is discursive; 
and Ortega does not hesitate to wan- 
der off in illuminating digressions in 
the notes and in the text. Whether 
regarded as formal philosophy or as 
literature, each page, however, says 
something enlightening. 

There is, moreover, a fundamental 
seriousness of purpose about the 


book. What does a retrospective sur- 
vey of man’s thought reveal? “The 
history of philosophy prima.facte re- 
veals the past to us as a defunct 
world of errors.” But that prelimi- 
nary view turns out to be a mask. 
Regarded more carefully, all the 
errors appear as incomplete, partial 
truths. In a still closer view, it be- 
comes a matter of indifference 
whether the philosophical past is 
designated as an accumulation of 
errors or an accumulation of truths 
because in fact it contains elements 
of both. It is best understood as an 
experience through which man has 
been passing. 

These observations lead to the 
central theme, the ultimate unity of 
philosophy as an experience. But the 
task of making philosophy was not a 
permanent occupation of humanity. 
This form of speculation began at a 
fixed point in time in Greece, and 
although it developed continuously 
for two thousand years, there is no 
guarantee of its perpetuation. Hence 
the significance of Ortega's inquiry 
into its origins. 

Ortega argues that the birth of 
philosophy was connected with a dis- 
tinctive period of freedom, during 
which society had the spiritual as 
well as the material resources to in- 
dulge its practitioners. Parmenides 
and Heraclitus — and their succes- 
sors — dared to be dissatisfied with 
accepted explanations of the universe 
and launched an effort to discover a 
world other than that of simple ex- 
perience. They sought a truth de- 
tached from myth and tradition 
that they could validate by reason. 
The quest persisted for centuries; 
and Ortega has no doubts about its 
value. But he does have doubts 
whether the times are any longer 
propitious to it, and that uncer- 
tainty very likely prevented him 
from bringing his work to a con- 
clusion. 

KARL JASPERS’ PHILOSOPHY IS FOR 
EVERYMAN (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $4.50) expresses greater faith 
if not greater confidence. The book 
is an outgrowth of a series of tele- 
vision lectures directed by the emi- 
nent existentialist philosopher at a 
lay audience. The mere assumption 
of the task was an act of faith, for the 
philosophers of the past usually 
aimed their teaching at an educated 
elite. Jaspers regarded his decision 
to address the masses as “a slap 
in the face of reality." It implied: 
"As it has been till now, so it is. 


But it ought not and must not remain 
so.” The modes of understanding 
that had not yet reached the masses, 
he insisted, had to be made available 
to them in the future. 

Jaspers’ is a finished work, rigor- 
ously outlined, lucidly written, 
and forcefully argued. Neverthe- 
less, there is a concordance between 
its message and that of Ortega. 
The two philosophers were born in 
the same year, shared much the 
same intellectual inheritance, and 
were subject to similar influences. 

For Jaspers, as for Ortega, the 
starting point is science, the revolu- 
tion in man’s understanding of the 
realities of the universe. The knowl- 
edge which in the eighteenth century 
revealed the limitations of tradition 
in the twentieth exposed the inade- 
quacies of reason itself. As a result, 
Jaspers argues, a total revaluation of 
ideas is necessary. Briefly he sur- 
veys, in turn, history and its perti- 
nence to the present, politics and its 
connection with freedom, the short- 
comings of sociology and psychology, 
the relationship of myth to meta- 
physics, and the problems of coping 
with love and death. In each case, 
Jaspers draws the reader beyond 
empirical and rational inquiry to the 
root of things — to the true meaning 
and goal of existence. In doing so, he 
deliberately and consciously points 
to the limitations of knowledge 
based on reason. Here are none of 
the certainties that sustained thinkers 
of earlier eras. 

Characteristically for Ortega and 
Jaspers, philosophy has ceased to be 
an integral, all-encompassing system 
which explains the universe and in- 
forms men with assurance what is 
true and false, right and wrong. 
Philosophy rather is a mode of think- 
ing, the substantive conclusions of 
which are rarely stated with preci- 
sion. It reflects the state of knowl- 
edge in the modern world — frag- 
mented, tentative, and shadowed by 
large areas of doubt. 

For centuries philosophy and the- 
ology sustained one another. Today 
even religious faith does not bring 
the philosopher assurance. A read- 
ing of the new edition of PAUL 
TiLLiCH's monumental SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY (University of Chicago 
Press, $12.50) shows how painful and 
demanding belief is for a twentieth- 
century thinker who looks honestly 
at man's situation. Tillich, who 
wrote most of this work in the 1950s, 
was himself markedly influenced by 
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existential philosophy. He recog- 
nized boldly that the Christian sym- 
bols had become increasingly prob- 
lematic within the cultural context 
of his time, and groped for a means 
of bringing personal faith into ac- 
cord with rational understanding. 
Yet in the end Tillich must leave 
man still in the dark, addressing a 
remote and inaccessible deity. 

In theology, as in philosophy, 
there can be no certitude. And 
without assurance of its truth, faith 
cannot serve a consolatory function. 
That is the penalty of the novel 
situation created in our times by the 
awareness of the limits of man’s 
knowledge. 


Regions of the unknown 


In the past century, philosophers 
have had to take cognizance of, or at 
least leave room for, the nonrational, 
unpredictable, and even inexplicable 
elements in the human situation. 
F. W. Nietzsche, William James, and 
Henri Bergson, among others, recog- 
nized the importance of instincts and 
emotional drives. These undefined 
needs and impulses are not subject 
to logical or scientific tests of the 
truth, yet seem to serve a function. 
The scholar can hardly understand 
them since he catches only unre- 
lated, disconnected glimpses of their 
operations. 

THE PRINCESS by GUNNAR MATTS- 
son (Dutton, $3.95) offers one such 
fleeting view. This account, trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Joan Bul- 
man, on one level is a simple and 
moving love story. On another, it is 
a true narrative of a physical miracle. 

A young Finnish novelist meets a 
girl. He is twenty-six, has just pub- 
lished a best seller, and is bursting 
with energy. She is three years 
younger, a nurse, and a victim of 
Hodgkin’s disease. Her medical 
training informs her that there is no 
hope, that she has only months, per- 
haps weeks, to live. 

The unpredictable occurs. They 
fall in love, and although the pros- 
pective term of their life together is 
brief, are married. They determine, 
for whatever time they may have, to 
act as if a normal life awaited them. 
Foolishly, in the light of what they 
know, they decide to conceive a 
child. 

The remission of the incurable dis- 
ease is the miracle. For no known 
medical reason, the advance of the 
cancer halts. She lives through the] 
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period of the pregnancy, gives birth 
to a normal child, and at the end is 
on the verge of recovery. 

The story, which would not be 
credible if it were fiction, is told with 
moving dignity and restraint. Mer- 
cifully, it never becomes maudlin. 
It is evidence that faith without illu- 
sions is capable of effecting impres- 
sive results. 

ALAN McGLASHAN’S THE SAVAGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00) seeks the traces of the 
knowledge beyond science in so- 
ciety's subconscious mind. An Eng- 
lish psychiatrist who was once an 
R.A.F. pilot and a drama critic for 
the Observer, Dr. McGlashan has 
compiled an interesting catalogue of 
daydreams and nightmares, desires 
and anxieties that lie beneath the 
surface of man's consciousness. He 
has sought his material in folk habits 
and popular culture, in comic strips 
and fairy tales. His discursive argu- 
ment leads to the conclusion that 
man, without relinquishing his tech- 
nical triumphs, must “‘go back to his 
horn book and learn again the lost 


209 | alphabet of living." Thinking should 


always be guided by feeling, which is 
a way of recalling the basic wisdom 
covered up by civilization. “Primi- 
tive man has something to tell us, 
and in the purely symbolic language 
of our dreams he speaks to us still." 

There is a danger in the promiscu- 
ous appeal to folk memory. Dr. 
McGlashan tells us that “an old 
countrywoman who used to treat 
dropsy with decoctions of foxglove 
from her garden . . . was finally 
proved to have been, in fact, dis- 
pensing an unknown drug called 
digitalis.’ The mold on damp 
cheeses, which once made a rude 
plaster for infected wounds, was 
shown to be the source of penicillin. 
This is evidence of the practical wis- 
dom hidden in simple hearts. Yet 
such anecdotes, true or not, provide 
no basis for generalization. 

The fact that the exceptional in- 
stance cannot be explained is no 
proof that love will cure cancer or 
that the witch doctor’s brew is as ef- 
fective as that from the laboratory. 
It shows only that there is much of 
which we are yet ignorant. 

Respect for the primitive is one of 
the themes of THE GOODBYE LAND by 
Jos& YcrEsias (Pantheon, $4.95). 
In 1964, the author went to Spain to 
seek out the place of his father's birth 
and death. The American found the 
little village in Galicia much as it 


had been years before when his 
father had left it to be a cigarmaker 
in Havana and Tampa, much as it 
had remained when the old man had 
brought back to it his mortal dis- 
ease. The visitor from the metro- 
politan twentieth century was cul- 
turally remote from the peasants 
absorbed in a changeless routine. Yet 
the sense of kinship created by the 
father's migration established a basis 
for comprehension. 

In the effort to identify his father, 
the stranger searched the memory of 
the villagers. He got the sense that 
they did not know about the passage 
of time. The cycle of their lives 
blurred past and present just as their 
religion blended pagan and Chris- 
tian elements. The impression of 
timelessness, with its inference of 
immemorial wisdom, evokes a sympa- 
thetic response in a modern man who 
is all too aware of the uncertainties 
caused by rapid change. 


Nightmares and daydreams 


Popular culture, as Dr. McGlash- 
an points out, often finds ways to 
express the fears and desires men do 
not wish to recognize. CARLOS 
CLARENS' AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF THE HORROR FILM (Putnamv's, 
$6.95) is a valuable chronicle of the 
nightmares recorded on film. 

The movies of the past survive 
mostly in vague memories, and criti- 
cism of them is so ephemeral that 
any coherent account of the cinema 
past is welcome. Clarens’ book is 
thoughtful and well written, and 
supplemented with a good set of 
illustrations. It is a unique account 
of an important cultural phenome- 
non. 

Horror was an essential element 
of movie-making from the earliest 
days. The first experiment by Méliès 
in France led to Dr. Caligari in Ger- 
many and to the succession of vehi- 
cles for Chaney, Lugosi, and Karloff 
in Hollywood. These films provided 
almost the only refuge from the real- 
ism which dominated the screen 
until recently, and they presented 
imaginative directors with unusual 
opportunities to explore the poten- 
tialities of the medium. 

To the audiences these pictures 
offered the simpler thrill of indul- 
gence in illicit violence. Clarens 
pays more attention to the producers 
than to the consumers, and therefore 
is content to assume that the par- 
ticipation of the spectators has a 
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eans ng effect. 

the acts of violence without suffer- 
ing the consequences. But Clarens 
makes little effort to trace changes 
in the content and character of the 
horror depicted on the film or to 
assess the influence of popular atti- 
tudes upon the sadism and sexual 
fantasies which seem always to have 
infused these images. 

Appropriately, the book closes 
with a good discussion of Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Alphaville. In the city ruled 
by a monster computer, the romantic 
hero ultimately caused the machine 
to destroy itself by feeding it un- 
classifiableinformation — poetry. He 
thus expressed the resentment of 
the individual at being controlled by 
a science heedless of his feelings. 

Sexual daydreams in American 
popular culture were long most 
explicitly located in  burlesque. 
InviNG ZEIDMAN'S THE AMERICAN 
BURLESQUE SHOW (Hawthorn Books, 
$7.95) is a breezy account that 
follows the girls through almost a 
century of exposure. The good old 
days never were. Before 1900, the 
shows were a dreary conglomeration 
of filthy dialogue and licentious 
songs and dances. ‘Thereafter the 
various Wheels and Circuits which 
organized the performances toned 
down the sex when the law frowned, 
expanded the areas of nudity when 
the censors were elsewhere occu- 
pied. From beginning to end, to 
outsiders burlesque seemed a great 
bore. 

Who went and why? These are 
the questions Zeidman does not ask 
or answer. He has written a good 
history of the producers and the 
houses, of the strippers and the 
comics, and even of the critics. But 
the audience is absent. He cor- 
rectly writes off the aesthetic claims 
perverse highbrows made on behalf 
of the shakers and tossers. But the 
girlies satisfied an emotional need 
that was not inconsequential and 
that would be worth understanding. 


Down under 


The people of Sydney had no 
particular musical tradition, but 
when they decided to build an opera 
house, determined that it would be 
a magnificent one. They raised 
$800,000 by public subscription and 
got from the Danish architect Joern 
Utzon a bold, imaginative design 
for a building estimated to cost 
$8 million. Work began in 1959. 


; take part in - 
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Six years later, the estimate had risen 
to $46 million, and the structure 
was far from finished. 

No one minds. The funds come 
not from taxes but from regular 
public lotteries; and as the steel and 
concrete monument rises leisurely 
in the heart of the harbor, it reminds 
the Sydneysiders that they have a 
stake in gambling on what is to 
come. 

The Opera House is characteristic 
of this continent of a country in 
which the future is more important 
than the past. Australia's great 
spaces nurture grandiose ambitions. 
Rapid change and lack of people 
keep them incomplete. 

ErsPETH HUXLEY'S THEIR SHINING 
ELDORADO (Morrow, $6.95) is the per- 
ceptive record of a journey through 
Australia. Miss Huxley's earlier 
travel accounts dealt with Africa and 
focused largely on the natural en- 
vironment. Her descriptive skill is 
evident in this volume too, in the 
sketches of the cave paintings at 
Oenpelli or of the Penguin Parade 
on Phillip Island or of the rain- 
forested Mount Lamington. But in 
dealing with Australia, she wisely 
devotes much space to the cities. 
The book makes no effort to advance 
a theory of Australian culture, yet 
its insights and observations leave 
the reader a coherent impression 
of the place and its people. 

An American is particularly im- 
presed with the comparison with 
his own civilization. In both the 
United States and Australia, the 
evidence of English antecedents sur- 
vived long after independence — 
in place names, in language, in 
literature, and in law. In both 
countries the frontier significantly 
shaped national development. The 
availability of land and the rest- 
lessness of the population were of im- 
portance in both, and parallel atti- 
tudes developed toward space. 
Perhaps these features of the en- 
vironment generated in both societies 
a preference for risk over planning. 
The two national capitals, Miss 
Huxley points out, evolved similarly. 
The American W. B. Griffin was 
called in to lay out Canberra, just as 
the Frenchman Pierre L/ Enfant was 
asked to plan Washington — and 
both carefully-worked-out schemes 
were largely disregarded. 

Australia, however, never felt the 
influence of Puritanism. There was 
no check upon the frontiersmen's 
urge to gamble, nor upon their 
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NOW IN PAPERBACK 


ALFRED 


KAZIN 
starting Out in the Thirties 


“A beautifully written memoir in 
which the author's location of 
himself as a man, an intellectual 
and moral being is interwoven 
with the chronicle of an era. It is 
a wonderful book.” 
—Eliot Fremont-Smith, N.Y. Times 
LB 76 $1.95 
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“A book so good that the reader 
is constrained from calling it 
great only by the contrasting mag- 
nificence of Thomas’ own prose, 
often aptly quoted in it.” 
—William Bittner, Saturday Review 
73 $2.65 
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indulgence in alcohol or sex. There 
may be some connection, too, be- 
tween the lack of a Puritan tradition 
and the prominence of labor unions 
in the society. Miss Huxley’s ac- 
count of Broken Hill, an extraor- 
dinary mining town in New South 
Wales, reveals a degree of control 
by the unions over the private lives 
of their members that would be 
unthinkable in the United States. 

The most striking difference is 
in the population itself. Australia 
did not feel the impact of immigra- 
tion from continental Europe as the 
United States did. Indeed, until 
the Second World War, there was a 
firm policy of admitting only British 
newcomers. In the last two decades, 
the need for labor and the fear of 
underpopulation have altered that 
attitude, and the entry of substan- 
tial numbers of Southern and East- 
ern Europeans may increase the 
similarity to the American expe- 
rience. 





Potpourri 
by Phoebe Adams 





Armed with a practical working 
knowledge of painting and a passion 
for rooting out obscure facts, 
CHARLES Merritt Mount should 
be able to write a good biography 
of Claude Monet or any other artist. 
His MONET (Simon and Schuster, 
$10.00) is nevertheless a seriously 
unsatisfactory book because Mr. 
Mount is a clumsy writer whose ill- 
chosen modifiers sometimes defy 
rational interpretation and whose 
participial phrases drift like loose 
balloons upon the breeze. His 
style is further blemished by his 
habit of never using one word if 
three can be wedged in, and by a 
euphemistic prissiness better suited 
to the nineteenth century than the 
present day. Behind the thicket of 
awkward prose, Monet is still ob- 
scured by his biographer’s senti- 
ments, which are strongly chivalrous 
and highly partisan. It is Mr. 
Mount’s considerable achievement 
to have recovered from oblivion the 
story of Monet's first wife. She was 
a very pretty girl of very respectable 
family, who became Monets mis- 
tress at the age of eighteen and 
thereafter got a vile deal from every- 
body. Mr. Mount has fallen in love 
with this wistful ghost, and his ad- 
miration for Camille leads him to 
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present Monet as a neglectful lover, 
an improvident husband, an avari- 
cious leech, a whining beggar, and 
a painter who never covered a can- 
vas in what Mr. Mount considers 
quite the proper way. That this 
dreary slob is not the man Mr. 
Mount intended to portray is ap- 
parent from his preface, which states 
that “it is quite possible Monet is 
among the really heroic figures in 
the history of painting," and identi- 
fies him as ‘‘a sacred monster." 

In contrast to Mr. Mount, whose 
troubles are those of the permanently 
amateur writer, DyLtan ‘THOMAS 
seems to have been born an old 
pro. His SELECTED LETTERS (New 
Directions, $8.50) begin when 
Thomas, according to Constantine 
FitzGibbon (whose editing and an- 
notation of these letters are invalu- 
able) was less than seventeen years 
old. The first letter concerns the 
youth’s utterly impractical, pre- 
dictably abortive scheme to publish 
a literary magazine, but it reads 
as though he had been at the edi- 
torial trade for thirty years. Not 
that he was overoptimistic — it’s 
the tone of the mildly cynical, efh- 
cient, assured old hand that rings 
with alarming conviction. Thomas 
was acting — or writing — the edi- 
tor in advance of becoming one, 
and this element of committed per- 
formance runs through all his cor- 
respondence. His idle gossip, anath- 
emas on Welsh provincialism, con- 
fessions, rages, and rants are all 
intensely calculated creations, acts 
of conscious craftsmanship. I do 
not mean to imply that Thomas was 
an insincere correspondent, but rath- 
er that he brought to letter writing 
the skill with words, the explosive 
imagination, and something of the 
concentrated intention that went 
into his poetry. If a letter was writ- 
ten at all, it was designed to convey 
precise meaning and create definite 
effects, and in these objects Thomas 
always succeeded. At least, he suc- 
ceeded on paper. For all his wily 
wordplay, he lost the courtship game 
with Pamela Hansford Johnson, who 
ultimately declined his hand but 
kept his letters. Like everything else 
in the collection, they are fascinating 
and painful. One knows all the time 
that this glittering torchlight parade 
is going to march off a cliff. 

THE WISHING TREE (Random 
House, $3.95) is a fanciful story that 
WILLIAM FAULKNER wrote to amuse 
a little girl of his acquaintance. I 
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hardly know what to report of it, 
except that it is no Alice in Wonder- 
land. It has considerable charm of 
episode and a plot derived from the 
old folktales of misused wishes. 
There are bits of comic dialogue that 
dimly suggest the grown-up Faulk- 
ner, but neither Faulkner’s themes 
nor his style were ever suitable for 
reduction to the juvenile level, and 
he knew better than to force them 
in that direction. The Wishing Tree 
is a pretty gesture which just hap- 
pened to be made by William 
Faulkner. 

SALLIE BINGHAM’S THE TOUCHING 
HAND (Houghton Mifflin, $4.50) con- 
tains a novella and six short stories. 
They are elegantly written, involve 
a variety of settings and characters, 
and appear to involve a variety of 
themes. Actually, they all have a 
common basic pattern — the inter- 
dependence of people and their 
persistent resentment of it. More 
bias perhaps than formal theme, this 
notion is twisted seven ways in seven 
adroit stories. Miss Bingham is 
much too clever to suggest a cure 
for it anywhere. 

THE FIRST MASOCHIST (Stein and 
Day, $6.95) is a biography by 
James CrEUGH of Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch, the well-bred his- 
torian-novelist who, to his own an- 
noyance, bestowed his name on a 
sexual aberration almost as well 
known as sadism. The book proves 
to be a surprisingly humorous work, 
for the complications arising from a 
romantic desire to be horsewhipped 
by pretty ladies swathed in ermine 
are incongruously mundane.  Er- 
mine is expensive; horsewhipping is 
harder work than ladies care to 
undertake; and in Masoch’s close- 
knit world of Austrian gentry, prom- 
ising anonymous correspondents had 
a tendency to reveal themselves as 
somebody’s mother. Despite dis- 
appointments, Masoch contrived to 
earn an international reputation 
with novels which were by no means 
devoid of merit, to support two 
wives and assorted children, and to 
avoid both jail and the lunatic asy- 
lum. Mr. Cleugh never bothers to 
explain the sources of his detailed 
conversations, which are presumably 
lifted indiscriminately from Ma- 
soch’s novels, letters, and the testy 
memoirs of his first wife. It doesn’t 
matter much. One gathers that 
neither Masoch nor his associates 
were ever too certain of the line 
between fact and fiction. 
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What's so improbable 
about Alcoa floating 
an airstrip on mud, 
weeds and water? 


Nothing! The Alcoa® Aluminum 
portable airstrip, designed and fabri- 
cated for use on the swampy terrain of 
Vietnam, could also be used as a 


basis of the familiar beer can. Truck 
wheels and rapid-transit components 
owe their lightweight strength to rugged 
alloys developed for military equipment. 


landing strip for airborne businessmen! Why do improbable ideas come true at 
Many Alcoa developments were started Alcoa? Because when it comes ~ 


through national defense... special 
alloys created for aircraft are now 
found in skis and golf clubs. Flare 
cartridge cases form the construction 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


to new uses for aluminum in any """"; 
industry, we begin by believing, and 
finish by proving, through total 
involvement. 
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Commander Whitehead at Yorktown, Virginia. Cornwallis slept here. 


Bitter Lemon has Schwepped the country. Without a shot being fired. - 


We took the juice, the pulp, the peel, 
the very a// of lemons, blended them with 
our own imported essence and invented 
Schweppes Bitter Lemon. 

In Bitter Lemon we have a mixer that, 
when added to gin or vodka, prickles the 
taste buds and causes otherwise gentle men 


In most areas, Schweppes is available in convenient no-de posit, no-return bottles, 


to smack their lips and give forth glad cries. 
In Bitter Lemon wealso havea soft drink 
that is safe from the innocently pilfering 
ways of small children. A slightly tart, truly 
adult soft drink. 
One sip of it and we'll have you surren- 
dering to ws this time. 
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If a turtle can live for 138 years, 
why can't you? 


No one wants to exist like a turtle. fails in mid-years. So do other vital parts 

But who wouldn't like to know the secrets of of the body, especially the arteries. 

its lon$ and healthy survival? Can the body's resistance or reserve capacity 
Is it a matter of diet? The turtle's slow pace? be strengthened or conserved? If so, perhaps 

His protective armor? Or what? If scientists many of the diseases and disabilities we now 

knew, perhaps they could use the knowledge attribute to aging can be delayed, or even avoided. 

to help prolong man's years of good health. Problems like this are a challenge to more than 
Consider the human heart. Some authorities 400 scientists in the research laboratories of 

believe it has the potential to last for perhaps Parke-Davis. Their goal: to add more years to 

150 years. Yet, the heart often falters or your life and more life to your years. 


PARKE-DAVIS 
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YOU CAN CONTINUOUSLY ACQUIRE VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDENDS LIKE THESE 
i as a new member of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Begin by choosing any of these sets [ni2] 


FOR ONLY $] A VOLUME 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three additional Club Selections or Alternates within a year 
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115. OUR WORLD 560. BERNARD SHAW 


WORLD WAR TRATED MEDICAL The War Years RELIGIONS OF AND THE Complete Plays 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL ENCYCLOPEDIA by CARL SANDBURG MODERN MAN UNIVERSE with Prefaces 
Retail prices, FOR HOME USE Illustrated Retail price AROUND IT Retail price $45 
if bought separately, Edited by Retail price $40 $24 Retail price $40 


total $39 





372. THE DIVINE 


ROBERT E. ROTHENBERG, M.D. 


Retail price $50 





428. THE WORLD 509. THE OXFORD 321. THE WORLD 
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IF YOU PREFER, YOU MAY CHOOSE THIS 
9-VOLUME SET FOR $1.50 A VOLUME 
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. 367. THE READER'S 


COMEDY OF MATHEMATICS BOOKS OF OF PSYCHOLOGY : ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by DANTE ALIGHIERI Edited by AMERICAN AND Edited by x ap Qu Edited by 
Translation by JAMES & NEWMAN ENGLISH VERSE G. B. LEVITAS 289, THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION WILLIAM ROSE BENÉT 
LOUIS BIANCOLLI Retail price $25 Retail prices Retail price by WILL DURANT and ARIEL DURANT Second Edition 
Illustrated total $14.50 $17.50 Retail price $98 Illustrated 


Retail price $20 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


HE OBVIOUS PURPOSE of this sug- 
gested trial is to have you discover, 
by actual experience, the extraordinary 
opportunity you will have to acquire a 


well-rounded library at little cost— 


through the Club’s unique Book-Divi- 
dend system. The system is simple: If 
you continue after this trial, for every 
Club Selection—or Alternate—you buy, 
you will earn a Book-Dividend Credit. 
Each Credit, upon payment of a nomi- 
nal sum, will entitle you to a fine 
library volume, which you may choose 
from over a hundred titles 


^R HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 
A portion. of the amount members pay 
for the books they buy is accumulated 
and invested in entire editions of valu- 
able books and sets through special 
contractual arrangements with the 
publishers in each case These are the 


Club’s Book-Dividends, and members 
are free to choose among them. Since 
the inauguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, over $395,500,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by members through 
this unique plan. 


Æ GOOD SENSE * No less impor- 
tant than this almost incredible library- 
building plan are three other long- 
proved benefits of membership. First, 
members bave a wide choice among 
the best new books—at least 200 a 
year. Second, the Club’s prices to 
members average 20% below retail 
prices. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, the Club’s unique method of 
operation insures you against miss- 
ing the new books you fully intend 
to read, but so often fail to read sim- 
ply through oversight or overbusyness. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 A8-8 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me the library set or sets—up to six 
volumes—whose number(s) I have indicated in the boxes 
below, billing me $1.00 for each volume ($1.50 a volume if 
I select the 9-volume Story of Civilization). I agree to pur- 
chase at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates— 
during the first year I am a member. Members’ prices for 
these books average 20% less than retail prices. I have 
the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
these three books. If I continue after the trial, I will 
earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy under the system described at left. (A 
small charge is added to all shipments to cover postage 


and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club 
will offer two or more books at a special combined teens 


Such purchases are counted as a single book in ful 
the membership obligation. 
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` The- biggest savings 
` on the biggest books 
come from 
the Literary Guild 


CCASIONALLY, you may find that a new book you've 
wanted is on sale -— at, perhaps, 30% off. And you 
would naturally consider it a real bargain. 
ad Yet, Literary Guild members do better than that — all the 
time. Every month, they browse through a list of best- 
sellers and select one, if they wish, or more — each at sav- 
ings guaranteed to be 40% to 60% below the prices of the 
publishers’ editions. 

Recently, for example, Guild members were offered The 
Chosen for $2.95 instead of $4.95 in the publisher's edition 
and The Arrangement for $3.50 instead of $6.95. These books 
were described before publication in the Guild’s free 
monthly Preview and members who wanted them received 

~ them immediately upon publication. 

As a member, you need only accept four Guild selections 
or alternates during the coming year from among the 20 or 
more to be offered each month. And for every four you buy, 
you may choose a free bonus book from a special catalog. 

Try membership now by accepting the Guild’s generous 
introductory offer. Send no money; just fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


` 


178. ROSEMARY'S BABY 
Ira Levin (Publisher's 
edition, $4.95) 


167. THE ARRANGEMENT 
Elia Kazan 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


123. THE CHOSEN 
Chaim Potok 
(Pub. ed., $4.95) 


53. FATHERS, Herbert 
Gold (Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


147. PORTRAIT OF A 
PRESIDENT, William 
Manchester (Pub. 
edition, $5.95) 


63. THE COUNTRY 
TEAM, Robin Moore 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


115. THE FIXER 
Bernard Malamud. 
(Pub. edition, $5.75) 


96. MR. CLEMENS 
AND MARK TWAIN 
Justin Kaplan 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

2 volumes count as 
1 choice. 


222. TALES OF 
MANHATTAN 

Louis Auchincloss 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


31. LA VIDA 
Oscar Lewis 
“Y (Pub. ed., $10.00) 


77. WHEN SHE WAS 
GOOD, Philip Roth 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, 
but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF BERTRAND 

RUSSELL (Publisher's 
edition, $7.95) 


27. THREE WAR NOVELS: 
The Caine Mutiny, 
From Here to Eternity, 
The Naked and the 
Dead. 3 volumes count 
as 1 choice. (Publish- 
er's editions, $16.90) 


362. VARIETY OF 
MEN, C. P. Snow 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


99. DIVISION STREET: 
AMERICA, Studs Terkel 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


133. A MAN CALLED 
LUCY, Pierre Accoce 
& Pierre Quet 

(Pub. edition, $5.00) 


130. THE MERCHANT 
BANKERS, Joseph 
Wechsberg (Pub. 
edition, $6.95) 


361. TREBLINKA 
Jean-Francois Steiner 
(Pub. ed., $5.95) 


183. WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Gore Vidal 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


2. HAMMOND CONTEM- 
PORARY WORLD ATLAS 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


102. THE BOSTON 
STRANGLER, Gerold Frank 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


219. THE MURDERERS 
AMONG US, Simon 
Wiesenthal (Pub- 
lisher's edition, $5.95) 


13. BY-LINE: ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. Edited 
by William White 
(Pub. ed., $8.95) 


134. THE HANDBOOK 
OF PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS, Richard 
Burack, M.D. 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


131. MANHATTAN 
PROJECT, Stephane 
Groueff (Pub. 
edition, $6.95) 


201. THE PASSOVER 
PLOT, Dr. Hugh J. 
Schonfield (Pub. 
edition, $4.95) 


122. THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL STATE 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith (Pub. 
edition, $6.95) 


67. GO TO THE 
WIDOW-MAKER 
James Jones 
(Pub. ed., $7.50) 


393. UNDER THE EYE 
OF THE STORM, John 
Hersey (Publisher's 
edition, $4.95) 


11. AN EXPENSIVE 
PLACE TO DIE 
Len Deighton 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


9. DUE TO CIRCUM- 
STANCES BEYOND 
OUR CONTROL... 
Fred W. Friendly 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


78. THE WALKING 
STICK, Winston 
Graham (Pub. 
edition, $4.95) 






As your introduction, choose 


ANY FOUR 


of these 33 best-sellers, reference works, even sets 


ALLfor1 B 


if vou join the Guild now and agree to accept 
only four selections or alternates during the coming year 
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Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 78-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me 
the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the four boxes 
at right. Bill me only $1 m shipping and handling for all four. If not 
Congas | may return them in 10 days and this membership will be 
canceled. 


| do not need to accept a book every month — only as few as four a 
year — and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selec- 
tions and alternates will be described to me in advance in the Guild's 
free monthly "Preview," and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will 
bill me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will always be 
at least 40%, often as much as 60%, below the price of the publisher's 
edition. (A modest charge is added for shipping and handling.) For each 
four monthly selections or alternates | accept, | may choose a free 
bonus book from the special bonus catalog. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


MN" x-——m CDS, RIAS 
Miss (Please Print) — |f you wish to charge all 


books to your credit card, 
give account number: 


O Diners’ Club 


[] American Express 


City State 


If under 18, 


have parent sign here: — — ———— ————————————————————————— 


Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from our Canadian 


office. Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only. 39-G762A 
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Washington 





The process through which the 
United States Senate chooses a new 
leader for itself is about as medieval 
as is the procedure for naming a 
new Pope. It is a drawn-out, con- 
tinuing business and occasionally 
mistakes are made. Usually, how- 
ever, they are caught in advance. 

Like any major battlefield com- 
mander, a Senate Majority Leader 
must be relatively young. Like any 
successful company president, he 
must be responsive to the wishes and 
desires of his elderly board of direc- 
tors. And like any successful nego- 
tiator, he must be relentless in the 
pursuit of his ultimate goals but 
sympathetic and diplomatic in his 
approach. Most of all, he must be 
an organization man. 


Drama in the Senate 


If Montana's Mike Mansfield werc 
to step out of his post as Senate 
Majority Leader tomorrow, Senator 
Edmund Muskie of Maine almost 
certainly would be elected to suc- 
ceed him. That would be an em- 
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barrassing circumstance for the Sen- 
ate to face, however, because in 
electing Muskie, the body also would 
be rejecting Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana, the current Majority 
Whip, and thus would be admitting 
that it made a mistake in originally 
choosing him for the Whip’s job. 

Muskie’s dramatic rise 
Senate this year has coincided with 
Long’s equally dramatic fall, like 
the path of a rising rocket crossing 
the path of a falling star. Considered 
as interrelated events, their story 
represents more than a tale of per- 
sonal political fortunes. 

Nobody in the Senate quite un- 
derstands what has happened to 
Russell Long, but everybody con- 
siders it tragic. ‘‘He’s got a death 
wish," Pennsylvania’s Hugh Scott 
has remarked to friends. ‘‘Whenever 
any member of the Long family gets 
power, something seems to happen 
to him,” says another senator —a 
man who likes and admires Russell 
Long. “It’s not a matter of age — 
look at Earl. He was an old man 
before he became governor and went 
haywire. It's not any sort of drink- 
ing problem. It has to do with the 
acquisition of power. Nobody really 
understands it.” 

Russell Long is a brilliant, unique 
man. As the son of the Kingfish, he 
might have been just another weak, 
pathetic son of another strong and 
famous father. Or as his father's 
political heir, he might have been 
the most perfunctory of public ser- 
vants, clected and re-elected to office 
solely in honor of his father's name. 

But such is not the case. Like 
Georgia's Herman Talmadge, a man 
who has much in common with 
Long, Russell Long learned his 
political lessons on his father's knee, 
and he learned them well. He was 
elected to the Senate first in 1948, 


in the 


when he was thirty years old. In 
time he became a member of the 
Senate’s inner club, and chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 
Over the years his prevailing repu- 
tation became established: a con- 
scientious committee member who 
worked hard on detail and who pos- 
sessed the intellect to master compli- 
cated legislation, and an almost 
classic Southern Populist liberal who, 
like Lyndon Johnson, fiercely be- 
lieved that “heppin? the po folks" 
is one of the federal government’s 
holiest duties. He also was known 
as a politically tough, independent- 
minded hell-raiser who would take 
on any man if it came down to it. 

Thus it was that Long, segrega- 
tionist, ended up as the unlikely 
recipient of Senate liberal support 
in January, 1965, when Hubert 
Humphrey became Vice President 
and the Senate needed a new Whip. 


The fall of Long 


Two other members of the Senate 
also expressed interest in the job — 
Rhode Island's John Pastore and 
Edmund Muskie. Pastore had two 
things against him: his abrasive 
personality and a prevalent belief 
that he would be totally subservient 
to President Johnson. Muskie's rep- 
utation within the Senate was al- 
ready a good one, and he might 
well have beaten Long out for the 
job, except that he withdrew his 
name at the last minute. The Senate 
liberal bloc, influenced especially by 
the arguments of Illinois Paul 
Douglas, then settled on Long. 

Throughout all this party maneu- 
vering, Mansfield kept his own coun- 
sel. Even though his fellow Demo- 
crats would have elected any man 
he asked for, he expressed no prefer- 
ence, and seemed satisfied enough 
when Long got the job. 
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45. Mr. Stevenson 
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. U. S. State (Abbr.) 
. Annoy 
. First man 
. To allot 
10. Girl's name 
14.. Soft drink 
15. Into the valley of death rode the... 
18, Entries of debt 
i9, Privates have one 
21. God (Spanish) 
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23. Voting age 
24. XX 
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Or rent a shiny new Plymouth from Avis. (The line at our counter is shorter.) 30. Electronic eye 
Á 32. Killer's license number 
ACROSS 20. Non-women 33. Gold (Spanish) 
i. Rabbit or knockout 21. Railway stations 34. Lies down 
6. Florida city 23. Sherlock Holmes’ Baker St. address 36. Do over 
11. Hollywood statue 25. Girl's name 37. Canasta term 
12. Command 28. How many Arabian nights? 39. The dumb girl 
3 13. Man's first name, Ponce's last name 29. Metal 40. A portent 
ky 14. The spirit of... 3 1. Bends over 42. Girl's name 
16. Kiss Me é 35. A limb 44. Golf term 
17. Printed persuaders 38. Hurt 46. Downing St. address 
18. Couples 39. Female deer 47. Ammunition for toy gun 
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- Specific investment suggestions 
— For any given amount 
— For any specific objective 





That's what our Research Division offers to anyone with extra money 
they want to invest in stocks and bonds. 


There isn't any charge. You're not obligated to us in any way. 


If you'd like to see what Research would say about your situation, 
simply fill out this form and mail it back to us. 


Yes, I am interested in seeing your Research Division suggestions for 
investing about $ , and I have checked my investment 
objective below: 


[] I am most interested in securities that provide relative safety of 
capital coupled with a liberal income return. 


 L] Ican afford to assume a little more risk and am interested in com- 


mon stocks that are attractive for income and capital appreciation. 
I would like to realize a current return of about. .. *&. 


O Ican afford more risk and am primarily interested in good quality 
growth stocks that have the potential of increasing in value over 
the years. 


[] I am interested in attractive speculations and can afford to assume 
the risks involved. 


I understand there is no charge for this service, and that you will mail 
your answers — in complete confidence and without any obligation of 
any kind — to me: 
NAME 

STREET 

CITY. 

YOUR PHONE NO. 


STATE ZIP 
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All filled out? Then for the very best help we can give you, simply put 
this in an envelope addressed direct to Harold F. Wiley, Manager, 
Portfolio Analysis Department. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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What subsequently happened is 
well known, of course. This spring 
Long tied up the Senate for weeks 
and enraged everybody when he 
used every political maneuver, trick, 
threat, and power play he could con- 
ceive of in an abortive, embarrassing 
attempt to bull through passage of a 
presidential-campaign-financing bill 
which everybody came to appre- 
ciate as inadequate and even dan- 
gerous. He battled the Senate Ethic 
Committee's recommendation of the 
Dodd censure resolution. And he 
began contending that the Warren 
Commission hadn't come within a 
mile of the true facts in the Kennedy 
assassination. Now everybody's an- 
gry at him. 

Long and Mansfield today func- 
tion in no sense as leader and Whip. 
Mansfield, ignoring Long's existence, 
operates independently, and so does 
Long. This spring, when Long sud- 
denly requested a postponement of 
the Dodd censure debate, the first 
Mansfield knew of his plans was 
when he heard his Whip announce 
them on the floor of the Senate. 
And when Mansfield stopped using 
Long, he started using Muskie, who 
is one of his four deputy Whips. 


The rise of Muskie 


Muskie's success in the Senate is 
the familiar, pleasant story of the 
slow but steady rise through ranks of 
the good soldier, and thus it possesses 
popular appeal. Doesn't everybody 
admire the Good Soldier? He does 
his duty. He never complains, no 
matter how rough the going gets. 
He is unfailingly obedient to higher 
authority. He assumes increased re- 
sponsibility as time goes on, and 
always performs creditably. 

Muskie entered the Senate in 1959 
after serving four years as Maine’s 
first Democratic governor in eighteen 
years. As the story goes, the very 
first thing he did was incur the wrath 
of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson. When Johnson asked for 
his support of a plan to liberalize 
Rule 22, Muskie replied, * You'll 
know how I vote when I vote." 
Johnson paid him back for his im- 
pertinence by giving him his fourth, 
fifth, and sixth choices of com- 
mittee assignment — Banking, Pub- 
lic Works, Government Operations. 
Muskie’s first choice was Foreign 
Relations. But the good soldier, he 
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Now enjoy the greatest works of ' 
theatre from Shakespeare to 

Tennessee Williams in original cast 
recordings you will treasure forever. 


(qo receive at once your uncut original 
cast recording of MARAT/SADE—on 
three 12-inch longplaying records — mail 
the coupon below. This $18.85 retail value 
is yours as a free gift to introduce you to 
the benefits of membership in the Theatre 
Recording Society. 


Broadway startled by 
new kind of drama 


If you were lucky enough to 
be afirst-nighterat MARAT/ 
SADE you will never forget 
the shattering force with 
which this play hit the un- 
suspecting theatregoer. Even 
critics emerged visibly 
whitened—and called it the 
most soul-shaking experience 
of their professional careers. 

Now this exciting adven- 
ture in “total theatre” has 
been captured for ail time 
on superb longplaying rec- 
ords. Here in turbulent drama, wry politi- 
cal satire, and bawdy Brechtian song is the 
seething lunatic asylum at Charenton, pre- 
sided over by the most fascinating lunatic 
of all—the Marquis de Sade. And every 
volt of opening-night electricity is now 
brought to your living room—by the same 
inspired cast that brought it to the Broad- 
way stage. 


Great plays, recorded by great stars, for those 
who love and appreciate great theatre. 


As a member of the Theatre Recording 
Society you will have an opportunity to 
collect the world’s greatest pe by Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw, Chekhov, 





Laurence Olivier 
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Jessica Tandy 


ORIGINAL 


CAST ALBUM 
COMPLETE 

ON THREE 12-INCH 

LONGPLA YING RECORDS 


Reg. $ 18 8 D retail 


(Your choice of Stereo or Monaural) 


The finest players of our time 








Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Jean 
Genet and other masters of drama. Fea- 
tured performers include Laurence Olivier, 
John Gielgud, Julie Harris, Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Judith Anderson, Lee J. Cobb, 
Siobhan McKenna, Paul Scofield and many 
others among the most im- 
portant stars of our time. 
Each complete play will be 
beautifully boxed and con- 
tain a lavishly illustrated 
Production Folio with notes 
by eminent authorities. The 
full text of the play will be 
included, handsomely bound 
as a separate volume. 


Members pay only the Society's 
low price — and save 3313 % 


eS Though Society recordings 
i] sell for up to $24.80 per set 
pf at retail, members pdy only 
ON 2 the low price of just over 
Montgomery Clift $4 00 per record plus ship- 
ping and handling. Your only obligation is 
to accept as few as four plays over the next 
two years from the many offered. There is 
no extra charge for Stereo. 


Claim your free MARAT/ SADE ~ 
retail value $18.85 


Mail the coupon to receive your free 
3-record set of MARAT/SADE plus your 
first Society selection (chosen from cou- 
pon) for which you will be billed later. If 
not completely delighted, you may return 
the shipment within 10 days and your trial 
membership will be cancelled without obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon today, 








with your first selection 
as a Society member 
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f INCLUDED AT NO EXTRA COST 


Lavish Production Folio illustrating 
cast, Broadway stage production and 
historical background of play in more 
F, than 30 photographs and en- 
/ gravings. A collector's item. 


PLUS» 


Complete 116-page text of 
MARAT/SADE with 
music and lyrics to all 12 
songs. 


ALSO F REE if you act promptly 3$: 
RICHARD BURTON reads THE LOVE 


POEMS OF JOHN DONNE 


RETAIL 95 12-inch 334% RPM 
PRICE $5 longplaying record 
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| EI RECORDING SOCIETY 4-87 


400 Community Dr., Manhasset, L.L, N.Y. Hang 


Please send my free 3-record MARAT/SADE ($18.85 retail 
value). Also send my first Society selection (chosen from 
those listed below) for which you will bill me later—and 
enroll me as a trial member. In addition to my first selec- 
tion, my only obligation is to accept as few as four plays 
over the next two years at the Society’s low price of just 
over $4.00 a record plus shipping and handling. If not 
completely delighted with MARAT/SADE I may return 
introductory shipment within 10 days and my membership 
will be cancelled without obligation. 


O FREE: Include RICHARD BURTON reading THE 
LOVE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE as my bonus for 


| prompt action. 


Name 
Address 
City. State Zip 
Please send records in O Mono O Stereo 
I have checked my first Society selection below: 
O Glass Menagerie by Tennessee Williams. Retail price $12.90. 
My price only $8.90 plus shipping and handling. 
O Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. Retail price $18.85. 
My price only $12.90 plus shipping and handling. 
D) Macbeth by William Shakespeare. Retail price $17.85. TRS-5 
L MY price only $12.90 plus shipping and handling. Š 
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. to work, and when finally offered 
. the opportunity to serve on Foreign 


Relations, said no, thanks, he would 


= Stick it out where he was. 


LI 


Muskie made his reputation by the 


—. way he sponsored and managed sev- 
_ eral pieces of important domestic 
— legislation in the early days of the 
— Johnson Administration, such as the 
- water pollution, air pollution, and 


i 


- Demonstration Cities bills. 
.. But as his stature increased within 


— the Senate establishment and the 
— White House, it steadily diminished 
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among Senate liberals, so that today 
they have a “case”? against Muskie. 


Their charge is that, like Hubert 


| - Humphrey, in an effort to get along 


— he is all too ready to go along. 


This same desire to be Mr. Nice 


Y Guy to everybody produced harmful 


results again this year, they say, 


= when Muskie at first displayed in- 


_ ference secretary. 


_ terest in succeeding Florida's George 


Smathers as the Democratic con- 
Ultimately he 


= backed out of this fight, too, and 


e 


with Long's help, West Virginia's 


— Robert Byrd got the job. The point 
is, according to Muskie’s liberal 
critics, that they had obligated them- 


jÀ 


selves to support him and had no 


— time to produce a strong alternate. 
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_ Johnson's hand 
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The increased interest in Muskie 
began earlier this year when Mans- 
field appointed him chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Camipaign 
Committee. Vance Hartke of In- 
diana, who ran the committee pre- 
viously, sought the job again. But 
Hartke’s unrelenting criticism of the 
President’s Vietnam policy produced 
a White House blackball. Muskie, 
on the other hand, has been a con- 
sistent if not inspired defender of 
that policy and has retained that 


— basic loyalty — good soldier that he 


is — as the war has escalated and 
the criticism has increased. Mans- 
field gave Muskie his new job, but 
he did so at the bidding of the 
White House. Because of this, the 
belief has grown that the President 
has found himself a new political 
protégé, one who understands the 
meaning and value of that old John- 
son staple, consensus. 

All this — Muskie's rise and 
Long’s demise — has led to specu- 
lation that some changes may be 
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after the 1968 election. Lots of 
people in Washington believe that 
Russell Long's self-destructive tactics 
have so diminished his standing 
among his peers that a new Whip will 
be chosen and Muskie will get the 
job. But it is unlikely at this stage. 

For one thing, although Mansfield 
now has concluded that it was a 
tragic mistake to let Long get the 
Whip's job by default last time, in 
all probability he will allow him to 
keep it next time simply to avoid a 
messy, embarrassing situation. 

The most interesting current the- 
ory is that everything depends on 
William Fulbright’s political fortunes 
in Arkansas. If Fulbright is de- 
feated and the chairmanship of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
becomes vacant, Alabama's John 
Sparkman would be in line for it. 
But the Senate power structure 
would not like to see Sparkman 
leave his post as chairman of the 
Banking and Finance Committee. 
So, according to the theory, Spark- 
man would reject the Foreign Rela- 
tions chairmanship, but Mansfield, 
who is next in line, would accept it. 
Mansfield then would resign as 
leader, proclaiming that a senator 
should not be both Majority Leader 
and committee chairman simultan- 
eously. (It is likely that he would 
receive encouragement, and more 
from senators who are irritated by 
his recessive traits and his passive 
style of leadership.) Muskie then 
would be elected as Mansfield’s 
successor, and Long would be placed 
under tremendous pressure to resign 
as Whip. 

On the other hand, Fulbright 
may win. Or even if he loses, Mans- 
field may decide to continue as 
leader and continue co-existing with 
Long as Whip. And this could be to 
Muskie's disadvantage, for time 
could be his greatest enemy. Al- 
ready, Senate elders are taking a 
close look at even younger senators 
(Muskie is fifty-three) in whom they 
sense the potential for leadership. 
The two who are most frequently 
mentioned are Oklahoma’s Fred 
Harris and  Minnesota's Walter 
Mondale. For a while the Senate 
was high on Indiana's Birch Bayh, 
until he got himself whipsawed in 
the fight over the reapportionment 
bill. Massachusetts Edward Ken- 
nedy is well thought of too. But his 
brother, Robert, is not, and the 
Senate probably will think a long 
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Kennedy to a position of leadership, 
on the theory that one .Kennedy 
running the White House and an- 
other Kennedy running Capitol Hill 
at some future day is just one Ken- 
nedy too many. 


Mavericks’ fate 


Neither will Russell Long ever be 
the Majority Leader of the Senate. 
He is not the type. And he wasn't 
really the type to be Whip. He isa 
maverickK, a man of independent 
nature who has more in common 
with Senator Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon than either of them will ever 
admit. 

There is a place in the Senate for 
such men. In an age when Sam 
Rayburn's old maxim “You got to 
go along to get along" probably 
will end up carved in stone on some 
new congressional office building, 
they provide much of the indepen- 
dence and most of the refreshment 
in the Senate, and at odd, unex- 
pected times render valuable service 
both to it and to the nation. 

The unique thing about them, of 
course, is the amazingly high num- 
ber of times they are wrong in rela- 
tion to the times they are right. And 
when they are misguided they are 
both boorish and boring as they 
flail away on the floor, committed 
totally and passionately to some 
ridiculous legislative mission. 

Occasionally, when they are right 
and everybody else is wrong, they 
are magnificent. They do not make 
acceptable Senate leaders, however. 
They are too passionate, too indis- 
criminate, too individual. Men like 
Ed Muskie, who possess the capacity 
to bargain off conflicting interests 
and show a small percentage of 
profit out of the final bargain, lead 
the Senate best. Reasonableness is 
the key word to be used in describing 
them. Columnist William White has 
celebrated their cause for years. 
Quite properly, they always are the 
heroes in novels like Advise and Con- 
sent, just as the maverick Seab 
Cooleys and Russell Longs are the 
natural protagonists. 


Maine chance 


Edmund Muskie will never be 
President; too many others are in 
line ahead of him, and at fifty-three, 
time does not work to his advantage. 
Senate leadership, then, would rep- 
resent the pinnacle of his political 
career. And if the Senate changes 
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champion 


out in 


Mexico City and half the audience 


is here in Japan. 


When Comsat’s “Lani Bird" com- 
munications satellite was put into sta- 
tionary orbit over the Pacific, a new 
kind of viewing was opened to whole 
hemispheres—TV viewing of events, 
live, as they happen, when they happen. 

One of the first commercial pro- 
grams telecast to Japan, live, was the 
world’s featherweight championship 
bout from Mexico City between the 
champion, Vicente Saldivar of Mexico, 


and Mitsunori Seki of Japan. 

The bout was transmitted to the U.S. 
via Mexico’s microwave network; 
equipped and installed by ITT com- 
panies. From the U.S., the bout was 
retransmitted to Japan via “Lani Bird" 
by ITT World Communications Inc. 
ITT Federal Laboratories designed and 
installed the earth terminal com- 
munications at Brewster Flat, Wash., 
which sent the signals to the satellite. 


Today, 15 ITT earth terminals, per- 
manent and transportable, are under 
construction or in operation. 

By next year, with an earth terminal, 
any nation can join a worldwide party 
line—for voice, picture and data. And 
in a few years, computers communi- 
cating worldwide via satellites will be 
commonplace. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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: = If Johnson is re-elected, the job is 
= not all that important. No one 
. doubts that Muskie, given the 
_ chance, would serve him faithfully 
— and well. But if Johnson loses and 
a Republican Administration comes 
to Washington, it would have to 
. work with a Democratic Senate, 
and the leader of that Senate sud- 
. denly would be a very powerful 
.. person indeed. 

It could be the story of the Eisen- 
= hower Administration all over again 
_ — and every schoolboy knows what 
became of the fellow who led the 
Senate in those days. 


"- — Douglas Kiker 
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As the war in neighboring Viet- 

- nam increases in intensity, there has 
been new talk out of Washington 
about proposals to block the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail in southern Laos and 
cut off Hanoi’s infiltration of men 
and supplies to South Vietnam. As 


Senator Mike Mansfield, among 

others, argued publicly in Washing- 

ton this spring, the building of a 

fortified barrier (minefields, strong 
— points, and barbed wire) across 
- southern Laos’ panhandle has a 
= certain appeal. One U.S. Embassy 
official in Saigon noted, “No one 
has ever won a war against guerrillas 
who maintained an open supply 
line to a friendly nation." 

Although Hanoi has used coastal 
blockade-runners to get arms into 
South Vietnam, the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail has been its major route for 
troop reinforcements — as many as 
7000 a month by Pentagon estimates. 
lhe Trail, actually a web of foot- 
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through mountain delle to the 
savage “‘tri-border area," where the 
borders of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam join. In further violation 
of the 1962 Geneva Accords on the 
neutralization of Laos, Hanoi keeps 
upwards of 40,000 labor troops, de- 
pending on the season, for repair 
and maintenance of the Trail. By 
using the Trail through the Laotian 
panhandle, Hanoi's troops can make 
an end run around the Demilitarized 
Zone and the allied troops just south 
of it. 


The war trail 


lhe problem has become more 
acute since mid-1966. Enemy pres- 
sure on the U.S. Marines in South 
Vietnam’s five northernmost prov- 
inces has been increasing, quite aside 
from the spring's bloody battles 
along the DMZ. Security around 
Hué, Quangtri City, and Danang 
has deteriorated in the past year, 
as North Vietnamese reinforcements, 
coming across the mountains from 
Laos, have stiffened the local Viet 
Cong. To a lesser extent, the same 
trend has occurred to the south in the 
Central Highlands. As long as the 
lrail remains open, so the argument 
goes, the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong can keep up the war in the 
south indefinitely. 

Bombing the Trail has put a strain 
on the enemy, who have to move at 
night. Viewed in daylight from the 
air, the Trail's so-called Route 96, 
east of the Laotian town of Saravane, 
is simply a scar out into the green 
mountainside, flanked by bomb 
craters and expended flare para- 
chutes, with no sign of life. The 
rains further curb truck activity dur- 
ing the May to September monsoon, 
turning dirt roads into bogs. But 
enough men and supplies keep com- 
ing south, by all accounts, to replace 
heavy casualties and build up new 
units. 

The barrier proposal most often 
cited — and war-gamed in the past 
— is the Route Nine plan, which, 
in effect, would extend the forty-mile 
allied *front? south of the DMZ 
another 125 miles to the west. Route 
Nine is an old French-colonial dirt 
road which winds through the Com- 
munist-held valleys of the mile-high 
Annamite Chain, west to the Me- 
kong River in Laos. To the United 
States, which built the Burma Road, 
the terrain does not pose insuperable 
engineering problems. 
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~ But the Route Ni by 
cues would require up to 
100,000 American troops. They 
would be needed to shield and sup- 
port the barrier against serious at- 
tack from both north and south — 
and Hanoi could be expected to 
spare no effort to frustrate a Route 
Nine plan. The Pentagon is already 
hard-pressed to maintain 450,000 
men in South Vietnam (only about 
80,000 of them are infantrymen). 
In Vietnam the United States Army 
is rich in machines, elaborate logis- 
tics, and supporting arms, but poor 
in riflemen. Officials in Saigon and 
Vientiane find it hard to imagine 
where Lyndon Johnson could find 
100,000 extra troops to send into 
Laos, without greatly increasing 
draft calls and calling up reserves. 

Moreover, in the opinion of most 
diplomats in Thailand and Laos, the 
enlargement of the Vietnam war 
could not be limited to southern 
Laos. Hanoi, however hard-pressed, 
would certainly be able to muster 
enough troops to make a diver- 
sionary counterattack in northern 
Laos, possibly even a foray across 
the Mekong against the United 
States air base at Nakorn Panom, 
in northeastern Thailand. Thus, 
still more American manpower 
would be required. 

As William Sullivan, the United 
States ambassador to Vientiane, is 
well aware, the military burden of 
the barrier" is only half the prob- 
lem. A massive United States in- 
tervention in southern Laos would 
be a violation of the 1962 Geneva 
Accords and of the acceptable status 
quo, which the Soviet Union could 
notignore. The prospect gives Com- 
munist diplomats in Vientiane the 
jitters. The political price of the 
barrier would be a revival of the 
dangerous Soviet-American con- 
frontation that the 1962 accords, 
however bent and frayed, managed 
to avert. ‘‘Laos is one of the few 
places where the détente still exists," 
observed one American diplomat. 
“Is it worthwhile breaking it?” 


The acceptable prince 


In May, Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma, durable sixty-five-year-old Pre- 
mier of the rightist-neutralist coali- 
tion, made clear in Vientiane his 
fears of any intensification of the 
war in Laos. 

Prince Souvanna's pleas for his 
avowed policy of neutrality and the 
military status quo brought no ob- 
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retirement. Keep thinking that way and know what you 
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human nature works. You get so in- 
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that your future can keep. The longer 
you put off planning your retirement, 
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Annuity. A Prudential Retirement An- 
nuity will guarantee you a check every 
month—even if science finds a way for 
you to live past 100 and still feel like 50. 
100% WORRY-FREE. No need to worry 


about investing your money for retire- 


ment. Prudential does the in- 
vesting for you. 
As the fund grows, the money 
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F case of emergency. If you 
Æ> dont make it to retirement, 
"»" your heirs get a cash benefit. 
FITTING AN ANNUITY TO YOUR INCOME. 
Prudential has a variety of plans. You 
and your wife decide how much you 
want your premiums to be. 

Your Prudential man makes sure 
that you and your wife get the most 
retirement for your annuity dollars. 
You won't have to rob your todays to 
pay for your tomorrows. 

Planning a happy retirement— 
thats something you know for sure 
Prudential understands. 
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_ jections from the Soviet Union's 
: eee assador, Boris E. Kirnassovsky. 
-. On this, he and Ambassador Sulli- 
Bi van see eye to eye. Despite their 
. massive matériel support for Hanoi 
in Vietnam, the Soviets have yet to 
echo Peking's and Hanoi’s denun- 
.. ciations of Souvanna as a lackey of 
— .— the Americans. After thirteen years 
of topsy-turvy Laotian independence 
from France, after coups and counter- 
= coups, the Prince is now the king- 
=  dom's only politician acceptable to 
= rightist army generals, the neutral- 
ists, and most important, Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

Last New Years Day, some 
600,000 Laotian voters, most of them 
iliterate, chose a new fifty-nine- 
member parliament to succeed 
its quarrelsome predecessor. (The 
Pathet Lao, not unexpectedly, boy- 
cotted the election and made a few 
. hit-and-run raids to harass the vot- 
"X. ing. Souvanna campaigned last 
- fall for a United Front and an end 
to Vientiane's chronic factionalism, 
= but such a front has yet to emerge. 
— He is still under pressure from 
i va rightists in the assembly to turn over 

- four Cabinet portfolios which he has 

. preserved for the Pathet Lao ever 

since 1963, when they quit the short- 

lived tripartite government which 

was set up after the Geneva Accords. 
— As the Premier remarked sadly this 
- spring, “The Pathet Lao is still the 
only organized political party in 
Laos." 
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Pathet Lao power 


As newcomers to Vientiane are 
astonished to learn, Souvanna has 
carefully left the door open for the 
Pathet Lao to return to tripartitism. 
Just across from Vientiane's bustiing 
Morning Market, half-hidden by 
a weed-shrouded fence, stands an 
impassive young Pathet Lao soldier 
in faded baggy khaki. For years the 
sentry and his comrades have been 
guarding the Communist Pathet Lao 
compound in Vientiane. Off duty, 
the Pathet Lao guards play volley- 
ball, watch inspirational films bor- 

rowed from the North Vietnamese 
$ embassy, and tend a garden. 

E The Pathet Lao, whose nominal 
leader is still Prince Souphanouvong, 
Souvanna's half brother, have had 
little cause for rejoicing in the past 
year. With perhaps 20,000 armed 
men, loosely controlling the Plain of 
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and east 
steadily lost Sound since mid-1964. 
United States officials in Vientiane 
contend that if it weren't for 15,000 


North Vietnamese regulars, who 
provide leaders and heavy weapons 
specialists for Pathet Lao units, the 
Pathet Lao would collapse. 

Other Westerners are less opti- 
mistic, noting that the Kha tribes- 
men in southern Laos and some hill 
tribes in northern Laos are still 
stoutly anti-government as a result 
of past discrimination. The Pathet 
Lao, while no Viet Cong, still have a 
grass-roots organization in the ‘“‘lib- 
erated areas" that the government 
has yet to equal in the territory 
under its control. 

Yet, the Pathet | Lao — and 
Hanoi's troops — have operated un- 
der increasing handicaps. Hanoi 
has apparently been too preoccupied 
elsewhere to play more than a con- 
servative, largely defensive role in 
Laos since early 1965. During the 
rainy season, when Pathet Lao sup- 
ply roads turn into quagmires, they 
go on the defensive. During the past 
dry season, they have made sporadic 
forays into the rice-growing flatlands 
to gather food and assert their 
presence. 

By Vietnam standards, the fitful 
war in Laos is almost a cease-fire. 
Estimated casualties last year were 
7000 killed, wounded, and missing 
on each side, without counting ci- 
vilians. Except in a few key valleys 
and towns, neither side has enough 
strength to take or hold ground 
against serious opposition. *'Often 
enough," observed a U.S. official, 
*one shoots just to warn the other 
side that it is coming so that the 
enemy can get out of the way." 


“Laos has had enough" 


The government army (Forces 
Armées Royales) is ridden with in- 
competents and by antipathies, no- 
tably between General Kouprasith 
Abhay, politically ambitious com- 
mander of the Vientiane region, and 
other regional commanders. But 
several potentially more dangerous 
threats to stability have been re- 
moved. General Kong Le, long the 
boyish, charismatic, but increasingly 
inactive commander of the 10,000 
neutralist troups at Vang Vieng and 
Muong Soui, was ousted by his 
subordinate colonels last fall. He 
wound up in Hong Kong. 

Little by little, amid dickering 


. OV ‘er ank an 


rer rank ] jobs, the neut 
Bittalio s are being integrated Mito 
the regular F.A.R. General Phoumi 
Nosavan, once the  CIA-backed 
rightist strong man," has been liv- 
ing in comfortable exile at Thai- 
land's beach resort of Songkla since 
the last abortive semicoup against 
Souvanna in February, 1965. Gen- 
eral Thao Ma, the headstrong com- 
mander of the fledgling Royal Lao- 
tian Air Force, got into a quarrel 
with the Vientiane generals, tried 
to settle it by bombing GHQ last 
October, and fled to Thailand. 
*Lets hope the days of military 


coups are over," said a Vientiane 


newspaperman. “Laos has had 
enough." 

The great equalizer in Laos, de- 
spite mountainous terrain and 


chronic bad weather, has been air 
power. The Communists have no 
aircraft. The American-trained and 
equipped Royal Laotian Air Force, 
with a kind of Hell’s Angels flair, 
has given the long-suffering F.A.R. 
ground troops a major boost. At 
the battle of Thakhek, in December, 
1965, for example, General Ma, 
lacking conventional night bombers, 
loaded up his old C-47 transports 
with bombs and told his airmen to 
kick the bombs out of the doors on 
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the North Vietnamese positions in + 


the darkness below. Enemy casual- 
ties, if any, were unknown, but the 
effect on the government defenders' 
morale, by all accounts, was sen- 
sational. The real workhorse of the 
Laotian war has been the stubby 
propeller-driven T-28 trainer, con- 
verted into a mini-bomber capable 
of carrying 500-pound bombs and 
rockets. 
twenty T-28's in close support of the 


army’s isolated garrisons and oc- * 


casional *sweep" forces. 


Silent battles 


But the T-28's are not the only 
“equalizers.” On occasion, without 
any publicity, Thai pilots fly un- 
marked T-28’s across the Mekong 


in support of the Laotians (just as , 


a composite Royal Thai Army artil- 
lery group mans 105 mm. and 155 
mm. howitzers at Muong Soui on 
the fringes of the Plain of Jars, and 
Thai and Laotian commandos spy 
on the Ho Chi Minh Trail). 


In mid-1964, U.S. Air Force jets 


began * armed reconnaissance" over 
Communist-held territory at Premier 
Souvanna’s request. Now, A-26 at- 
tack bombers and A-1-E fighter- 


The Laotians fly some - 
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bombers fly against Laotian targets 


from Nakhon Phanom in Thailand. 


The Thai-based F-105 and F-4-C 
jets, especially when bad weather 
prevents strikes against North Viet- 
nam, hit the Ho Chi Minh ‘Trail and 
the supply routes coming into the 
Plain of Jars. Every so often, they 
bomb Dien Bien Phu, site of the 1954 
French disaster, which sits astride 
Route 19, the supply line from 
North Vietnam into northern Laos. 
To preserve the facade of the Geneva 
Accords, these strikes go unan- 
nounced by U.S. military spokes- 
men. Hanoi, after all, does not 
admit it is involved in Laos either. 

As Mr. Sot Petrasy, the Pathet 
Lao representative in Vietnam, likes 
to point out, all this bombing has 
not brought the Pathet Lao to sur- 
render. But by all accounts, it has 
forced Communist leaders to live in 
caves and dugouts, and reduced 
most towns and villages held by the 
P.L. to ruins. It has forced the Com- 
munists to divert manpower — far 
scarcer in rural Laos than in North 
Vietnam — to fill bomb craters in 
their few supply roads and repair 
the bridges. It keeps the Com- 
munists off the roads in daylight. It 
has contributed heavily to the flow 
of refugees from Communist-held 
areas, along with the Pathet Lao's 
ever increasing demands on the 
peasants for rice, recruits, and 
forced labor. 


Transport tactics 


Air transport has also given Pre- 
mier Souvanna's government an 
edge. Laos, a mountainous, sparsely 
populated, landlocked country the 
size of Great Britain, has neither 
paved highway nor railroad. (The 
French, who saw little to be gotten 
out of Laos, put little in.) Roving 
bands of Pathet Lao add to the in- 
conveniences of surface transporta- 
tion. Only near the Mekong River 
does normal road traffic occur. 

Thus, the gray-clad bush pilots of 
Air America and Continental Air 
Services, under annual contract to 
USAID, play a key role in U.S. 
efforts to support the Royal Laotian 
government. Most of the $5 million 
worth of rice and other aid annually 
given to the 250,000 refugees is de- 
livered by air, especially in the 
rugged mountains of the north. 

Although economic aid and taxi 


service take up most of the charter 
airlines! effort, others benefit as well. 
With 100 pilots and 900 other people 
on its payroll in Laos, representing 7 
nationalities, Air America reportedly 
has 32 aircraft “‘in-country,” with 
others based in Thailand. The com- 
pany's executives say that their 
planes carry no troops. But it is 
generally known in Vientiane that 
Air America does perform discreet 
chores for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, such as dropping arms and 
ammunition to Meo tribesmen and 
other “‘friendlies” in northern Laos. 
Continental Air Services! 36 aircraft 
and 80 pilots are occasionally em- 
ployed to ferry and supply Royal 
Laotian Army troops, in addition to 
doing the same AID transport chores 
as Air America. 

Contrary to some press reports, 
the bush pilots, who earn up to 
$2000 a month, are not active-duty 
air force officers in mufti. Nor do 
they fly “bombing missions." All 
are civilians; many are former air 
force pilots; most are old hands at 
flying in Southeast Asia. They earn 
their pay. Besides enemy fire and 
bad weather, the American pilots, 
mostly married men, must often 
hazard short, bumpy mountaintop 
landing sites that go uphill. 

By Vietnam standards, the U.S. 
aid effort in Laos is modest. Only 
a handful of American, Thai, Fili- 
pino, and Lao employees of AID 
live and work *upcountry." (Others 
commute.) But among them are 
some of the United States's most re- 
spected Asia hands. John Perry, 
former head of the Chieu Hoi 
(*Open Arms") program for Viet 
Cong defectors in South Vietnam, 
is AID's regional director in Luang 
Prabang. Loren Hafner, fifty-three, 
a much-decorated, retired Marine 
colonel, runs the Peace-Corps-style 
“forward area" program in remote 
valleys newly freed from Pathet Lao 
control; his ‘“‘troops’ are eight 
teams, each composed of two Lao- 
tians and two young $85-a-month 
International Voluntary Services 
men. One of them, a young Quaker, 
was killed by the Pathet Lao last 
March. 

Aside from occasional danger, the 
Americans have to contend with 
local apathy, primitive traditions, 
extortion and graft, and a natural 
tendency on the part of many poorly 
paid local Laotian officials to regard 
Uncle Sam as Santa Claus. Yet de- 
spite delays and failures, schools are 






going up, roads and dams are being 
built, government “‘presence”’ is be- 
ing established. Especially in the 
north, much of the work is being 
done by the villagers themselves. 


Controlling corruption 


Joseph A. Mendenhall, the ener- 
getic AID director for Laos, has 
been trying hard in the last year to 
cut down on the costly airlift, which 
accounts for about $7.3 million of 
the $55 million annual U.S. economic 
aid program in Laos. (The dollar 
cost of U.S. military aid is classified, 
but is thought to run about the 
same.) Some AID supplies have 
been floated down the Mekong to 
Luang Prabang from the northern 
Thai border town of Chiang Khong, 
braving Pathet Lao ambushes and 
sniping. Truck convoys roll down 
the dirt highway from Vientiane to 
Savannakhet, despite occasional de- 
lays due to “insecurity.” 

The old commodities import pro- 
gram, source of many a scandal in 
the late fifties and early sixties, has 
been cut back from $7.5 million 
(1965) to $5 million. Known as 
USIP, it makes dollars available at 
the exchange rate of 240 Laotian 
kip for authorized imports of com- 
modities. As an AID report put it, 
"It was found that importers and 
dealers were making large profits 
out of USIP by falsifying invoices, 
re-exporting goods to Thailand, and 
pricing at the 500 exchange rate 
goods imported at the 240 rate.” 
The list of authorized imports has 
been reduced to a few essentials: 
rice, petroleum products, industrial 
machinery, and utility vehicles. 
Vientiane’s Chinese shopkeepers still 
offer a full range of imported deli- 
cacies, ranging from New England 
clam chowder to French wines and 
Japanese tape recorders, but they 
don’t get them through USIP. 


“Ugly Americanism"? 

In Vientiane, Ambassador Sulli- 
van has done his best to keep the 
American “‘presence”’ as unobtrusive 
as possible, and he has largely suc- 
ceeded. The big compound which 
houses the American Community 
Center (with restaurant and swim- 
ming pool), the AID headquarters, 
and the offices of Colonel Clarke 
Baldwin’s staff of fifteen army and 
air force attachés is on a secluded 
side street. Few Americans except 
embassy officials live “on the econ- 
omy”; they inhabit ranch-house 
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ghettos outside town, and shop in 
the commissary. 

Shocking to newcomers, to whom 
all this smacks of “Ugly Ameri- 
canism," the segregation in fact suits 
both the Laotians and the embassy; 
only those Americans who have a 
real interest in meeting Laotians do 
so. “Incidents” and undue pressure 
on local housing are avoided. In 
Vientiane, there is little of the chip- 
on-shoulder anti-Americanism one 
finds in Bangkok or Saigon. Gone 
are the boisterous pre-Geneva days 
of the Army Special Forces White 
Star teams, when the Green Berets, 
in from the hills, would roister with 
Vietnamese bar girls along the Strip 
outside town. Now the Strip is 
dying, and the girls talk of moving 
to northeast Thailand, where the 
U.S. Air Force bases have spurred 
a nightclub boom. 


Hard going 


Without U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid, Premier Souvanna’s 
weakly knit government would have 
hard going. Revenues cover only a 
third of the budget. And defense 
outlays gobble up two thirds of it. 
Souvanna’s thirty-five-ycar-old Fi- 
nance Minister, Sisouk na Champas- 
sak, has earned Western diplomats’ 
respect by increasing tax collections 
and pruning the budget. But there 
are limits. Although Souvanna, 
Sisouk, and other key ministers are 
regarded as incorruptible, govern- 
ment salaries are already so low 
as to invite corruption. (A Laotian 
colonel’s maximum base pay is $70 
a month.) And corruption has 
long been widespread, ranging from 
rakeoffs on soldiers’ pay to ven- 
tures by officials in opium- and gold- 
smuggling. 

“Under these circumstances," said 
one of Sisouk’s associates, “‘it is use- 
less to talk of real economic develop- 
ment. As long as the war continues, 
the best we can hope for is a holding 
operation." 

Even that modest hope, as Sou- 
vanna has often pointed out, depends 
not on the Laotians but on the 
Great Powers — and the effect of 
the Vietnam war on their policies. 
So far, as a U.S. Embassy economist 
put it, Laos has been a “‘successful 
mess"; domestic chaos, Communist 
take-over, and American-Soviet con- 
frontation have been averted. But 
in mid-1967 even the optimists in 
Vientiane are keeping their fingers 
crossed. — Peter Braestrup 
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The Civil Rights 


Commission 





The role of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights is, by making studies 
and issuing reports, to move the U.S. 
government forward, inch by agon- 
izing inch, on civil rights. Spasmod- 
ically, and somewhat surprisingly, 


it has done so. Up to now. It 
could, for example, travel south, 
discover that despite a voting rights 
law Negroes still were deprived of 
the right to vote, recommend more 
federal legislation, and help embar- 
rass the government into action. 

Now with a string of ostensible 
victories in the South set down in 
the statute books, the Commission 
has sallied forth into the vast, vague 
“urban crisis." The encounter has 
been an unnerving one for the com- 
missioners. It demonstrates perhaps 
better than anything else the enor- 
mous gulf between the Negro in 
trouble and the white man who 
might do anything about it. 

One difficulty lies in the very con- 
cept of the Commission, a group 
named not so much for its expertise 
— on the contrary, in fact — but 
for the prestigious and allrightnik 
authenticity its names will lend to 
controversial ideas. When famous 
deans, university presidents, and 
editors say that people ought not to 
be deprived of the right to vote, well, 


there must be something to that. 
The group should be ahead of the 
public in its thinking, but -not so 
far ahead that it loses its audience. 

To put the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion in perspective, it is fair to recall 
that when it was established under 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act there 
were legitimate grounds for suspect- 
ing that this was the classic cop-out, 
a way of postponing action with 
further study. The suspicions were 
not alleviated when the judicious 
President Eisenhower carefully bal- 
anced the Commission membership 
between three Northerners and three 
Southerners. (This always reminds 
me of the Jules Feiffer cartoon of Mr. 
Eisenhower discussing the Little 
Rock crisis at a press conference. 
The President was warning against 
“extremists on both sides" — those 
who want to blow up the schools 
and those who want to keep them 
open.) But the Commission turned 
out to be a sleeper; few would have 
anticipated its strong reports on 
voting, schools, housing, administra- 
tion of justice, and other racial issues. 
A good deal of this is of course at- 
tributable to the staff, a younger 
group dedicated full time not only to 
the furtherance of civil rights, but 
also to the education of the commis- 
sioners, who can devote but a frac- 
tion of their busy lives to the problem. 


Saviors or ‘ffeds” ? 


When the Commission scheduled 
a week of hearings in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area earlier this summer, 
the staff had decided that the time 
had come, as one put it, “to lower 
them a little further into the vat.” 
In Mississippi, Negroes had wel- 
comed the commissioners as saviors, 
and accorded them the respect and 
awe to which deans and presidents 
and editors have become accus- 
tomed. When the commissioners 
went to Cleveland last year to learn 
what a ghetto is, they heard a few 
rumbles of discontent, but nothing 
to offend their sensibilities too 
seriously. In San Francisco they 
were confronted with anger, suspi- 
cion, even scorn; they were annoyed. 

Sitting there, high on the dais in 
what is called the Ceremonial Court- 
room and resembles a paneled air- 
plane hangar inserted in the nine- 
teenth floor of the Federal Building, 
the commissioners seemed to many 
witnesses not so much saviors as just 
more representatives of the “‘feds,”’ 
of *the man," come to look them 






over Rond to Peste and do Ton 1g 
and the witnesses had already had 
quite enough of that. “We get a lot 
of people," said Edward Becks, a 
Negro community organizer in east 
Palo Alto, ‘‘looking in our noses and 
ears and eyes and tape recording us, 
but we don’t see anything after 
that. People come into the area," 
he continued, ‘‘and when they 
hear us giving different points of 
view they say, can't you get to- 
gether, and when we try to get 
together, they say there's a power 
struggle going on.’ 

“Were tired of being studied all 
the time," said Orville Luster, a soft- 
spoken middle-aged Negro who has 
had success working with teen-age 
groups. *All we get is a tremendous 
amount of beautiful reports that 
aren't even read." 

Wilfred Ussery, national chairman 
of CORE, pointed out that in 1966 
he had attended a grand White 
House conference “To Fullfill These 
Rights," but, *I have heard nothing 
since about moving that program. 
I am one who feels disenchantment 
with the system," said Ussery. “ʻI 
would like to say that there is hope, 
but I don't see any hope. I am very 
serious about that." 


“A little pill” 


The commissioners protested that 
they wanted “facts.” “Were just 
trying to learn," Erwin Griswold, 
dean of the Harvard Law School, 
sternly told a group of high school 
students, all potential dropouts in- 
volved in a special project to keep 
them in school. “If you could 
present us with facts . . . mere ex- 
pressions of emotion are not helpful, 
are not relevant." 

“The facts? replied eighteen- 
year-old Patricia Delago, “are be- 
hind the emotions, pushing the emo- 
tions out." 

Miss Delago, speaking quietly and 
rapidly, then gave the commissioners 
some facts, about crowded class- 
rooms, prejudiced teachers, coun- 
selors who give a student five min- 
utes of advice, usually that there is 
no point in pursuing a career. “You 
won't give the boys a measly job 
when they're sixteen or seventeen, 
but’ when they're eighteen you'll 
send them to Vietnam. You're like 
our doctor, and we get an appoint- 
ment with you, and you give us a 
little pill to solve our problems. 
Then you say we’ll be back in seven 
years. . . . You give us a half hour 





have to live with them all our lives." 
*I would like for each and every 
one of you," said one of Miss Dela- 
go's fellow students, “‘to come out to 
our school someday . . . to see how 
we are being cheated out of an 
education. We walk down the hall 
just like packs of cattle, that’s how 
small the school is. I want to ask you 
right now, What is going to happen 
to the people who drop out?" 
Commission chairman John Han- 
nah, president of Michigan State 
University, felt put upon. “We are 
here to listen," he said, his face red- 
dening with anger. “We have to 
take whatever God gave us . . . to 
make you the best possible citi- 
zen. . . . An education is something 
that every person has to achieve 
for himself Hannah droned on 
about what makes America great, 
about Founding Fathers. The stu- 
dents somehow did not find this an 
answer. ‘‘You look bored," said 
Hannah, growing  angrier still, 
“were going to terminate your part 
of the hearing. . . . This Commis- 
sion has been the victim for the past 
twenty-four hours of some sideshows. 
Father Hesburgh can preach a bet- 
ter sermon than I can.” The 
Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, 
another commissioner, did just that. 
“Patricia,” said Father Hesburgh, 


in low, mellow tones, “I want to 
say something. I’ve been in seventy 
countries. . . . I spent a lot of time 


recently in Latin America.” Father 
Hesburgh gave a brief travelogue of 
Latin America, the fjords of southern 
Chile, and so on, and continued: 
“The one thing that we have in this 
country that they don’t have is 
equality of opportunity. What 
you're getting now would look like 
paradise compared to what they get 
there. . . . Now I know it’s not 
perfect here either," and that’s “‘the 
only reason this group exists. We 
move all around this country. We 
all have ten full-time jobs. We look 
at these problems in our spare time, 
if there is such a thing. Freedom of 
opportunity is not something you 
get on a platter. This man next to 
me [Eugene Patterson, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution] won a Pulitzer 
Prize this week. You don't get those 
with Green Stamps. . . . I hope 
you grab every opportunity you 
have, and I hope we can create more 
and more opportunities. We've all 
got to put down our buckets where 
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we are." In a series of unfortunate 
remarks, the latter was an ill-timed 
recollection of a saying of Booker T. 
Washington's, a man who, one 
Negro remarked to me later, “didn’t 
know how empty the well was." 


Sitting ducks 


A good part of the commissioners' 
discomfiture was at finding them- 
selves sitting ducks for anger and 
frustration at the federal govern- 
ment, over which it had minimal 
influence yet whose identity it could 
not escape. And that identity, 
away from Washington — that other 
world where the well-laid plans are 
made — is not a happy one. The 
government, said one of the wit- 
nesses before the Commission, 
*speaks with a forked tongue." 

A war on poverty is proclaimed, 
and the warriors retreat at the first 
skirmish; a school aid program 
focusing on the poor is begun, and in 
no time politicians talk about ending 
it. Executive orders on civil rights 
are issued, but they are not carried 
out. Federal programs to provide 
jobs and improve housing are 
enacted, but if local officials don't 
want to accept the programs, no- 
body can make them. 

For years, for example, there has 
been a federal policy, recently re- 
affirmed in still another executive 
order, that there should not be racial 
discrimination in jobs provided 
through federal contracts. But 
neither the union leaders nor con- 
tractors who came before the Com- 
mission felt responsibility for trans- 
lating the order into jobs for Negroes. 
“A union’s primary responsibility," 
said Al Clem, business manager of 
Operating Engineers, Local No. 3, 
*is to its members.” How many 
Negroes were in his union? “TI have 
no way of knowing." Didn't the 
1964 Civil Rights Act require unions 
to keep records by race? Yes, but the 
government forms had not yet 
reached the union. 

James Childers, president of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Council, 
patiently explained to the Commis- 
sion that Negroes were represented 
in the unions, perhaps “‘not as much 
as they would like to be — not as 
much as their leaders say they would 
like to be. They are represented as 
much as the Negroes want to be." 
Joseph Mazzola, business manager 
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of the Plumbers Union, Local 38, 
said that although his union had 
twenty Negroes *that we know of" 
out of some three thousand members, 
and the NLRB had charged it with 
discrimination, the union ''never" 
discriminated against minorities. 
What if a contractor wanted a fed- 
eral contract and was told that first 
there must be a guarantee of more 
jobs for Negroes? “Naturally we 
would get in touch with our attor- 
neys,” replied Mazzola, “to protect 
the rights of our members." 

“I think you're barking up the 
wrong tree when you say its the 
contractor's responsibility,” ex- 
plained Morton Harris, administra- 
tive officer of the S. S. Silverblatt 
Company, which had won a $30 
million federal contract to build a 
Post Office building in Oakland. 
The Commission staff found that 
there were no Negro plumbers, or 
electricians, or steam fitters, or oper- 
ating engineers, or ironworkers on 
the job. In a total work force of 
two hundred, there were eighteen 
Negroes. Mr. Harris believed that 
he had fulfilled his obligations under 
the executive order: he ‘‘personally”’ 
had sent the unions a copy of the 
order, and he had been assured by 
the unions that they were in com- 
pliance with the order. 

Perhaps the representative of the 
Labor Department’s Office of Con- 
tract Compliance, which has respon- 
sibility for carrying out the executive 
order, would explain to the Com- 
mission how the order was enforced. 
Vincent Macaluso, who flew out 
from Washington for the occasion, 
was full of good news about the 
Department's new “affirmative ac- 
tion program," and professed him- 
self “confounded? by Mr. Harris’ 


remarks. If a contractor has 
a collective-bargaining agreement 
which  interferes with his  per- 


formance on a government contract, 
declared Mr. Macaluso, ‘‘he should 
simply not do business with the gov- 
ernment.” Well, mused the Com- 
mission’s counsel, some contractors 
didn’t see it that way; had the gov- 
ernment ever established its credibil- 
ity by terminating a construction 
contract? “Not to my knowledge," 
replied Mr. Macaluso. ‘“‘There is 
a feeling that after all the contractor 
is in a very hard spot.” ‘There is 
also a feeling, William Taylor, the 
Commission's staff director, re- 
minded Mr. Macaluso, that the 
Department of Labor is “suscep- 
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tible? to the craft unions, and that 
this inhibits enforcement of the 
order. 

In 1962, after long delay and with 
much fanfare, President Kennedy 
signed an executive order forbidding 
racial discrimination in the sale or 
rent of federally financed or insured 
housing. The primary responsibility 
for enforcing the order was placed on 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
which insured mortgages, and which 
is part of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The FHA 
decided that enforcement of the 
housing order was dependent on 
‘citizen action.” 


“Not personally motivated . . ." 


Mrs. Lois Matusek and Mrs. Lucy 
Buchbinder, two San Francisco citi- 
zens who took up the challenge, 
reported on the “rather frustrating" 
results of trying to help the govern- 
ment enforce its own policies. *'I can 
call the HUD man,” said one, “and 
he says I’m awfully sorry, I can't 
get this information for you. I 
couldn’t make an appointment with 
the U.S. Attorney because they said 
one agency couldn’t monitor an- 
other. . . . When I ask Washing- 
ton I usually get a gung ho letter 
back . . ." but little happens. * At 
the district level," explained Mrs. 
Matusek, *the attitude of the per- 
sonnel can water down the modi- 
fied nonaggressive policy even fur- 
ther.” The local FHA representa- 
tive, “three times in my presence, 
said he was not personally 
motivated" to carry out the order. 

Jack Tuggle, regional representa- 
tive of the FHA, told the Commis- 
sion that he was afraid that if the 
FHA singled out a specific FHA- 
backed subdivision developer and 
ordered him to comply with the 
federal nondiscrimination policy, it 
would be *stigmatizing" him; “‘it 
might serve as an attraction for 
excessive — [ll use the word ‘im- 
balanced, I believe that's a socially 
acceptable word now" — influx of 
Negro buyers. The FHA backs 
over 51 percent of the housing built 
in the Bay area, Mr. Tuggle pointed 
out, and he would not like to do 
*anything that would tend to cause 
us to lose our position in the market.” 

San Francisco had not applied for 
assistance under the new Model 
Cities Act, the most promising and 
comprehensive slum rehabilitation 
program yet. Mayor John F. Shel- 
ley, white-haired, pink-faced, sur- 
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why not. The coordination of local 
programs required by the Model 
Cities Act could not be carried out 
without a change in the city charter, 
the mayor said, and he did not want 
“that kind of thing on the ballot at 
this time because I am a candidate 
for re-election.” 


Making trouble 


Officialdom, federal and local, 
has made it clear that one way to 
petition for the federal beneficence 
that has been promised back in 
Washington is to riot. Each spring, 
officialdom predicts a “long hot 
summer” and pledges special help 
to areas where there is trouble. This 
naturally makes making trouble a 
very tempting strategy. Even repre- 
sentatives of Mexican-American and 
Chinese communities in the Bay area 
suggested to the Commission that 
the possibilities of the riot cycle are 
not lost on their people. 

The attitude has spread, said 
Larry Wong, a Presbyterian minister 
and poverty-program worker in 
Chinatown, “‘that until a community 
produces a riot the power people will 
not produce action." There was no 
attention to Hunter's Point in San 
Francisco, Mr. Wong pointed out, 
until the Negroes there rioted, 

But the government also appears 
to speak with the “forked tongue" 
when riots break out. When trouble 
exploded at Hunter’s Point last 
fall — citizens of the area say it was 
not nearly so serious as pistol-happy 
police and the press made out — 
Mayor Shelley sent a desperate tele- 
gram to the White House, asking for 
help. James A. Richards, a young 
Negro leader of a youth group trying 
to stabilize Hunter’s Point, described 
the area to the Commission: “no 
recreation facilities, education facil- 
ities, cultural programs, health facil- 
ities, transportation ` facilities — it’s 


just ole tore-down houses to put 
people there and keep it a ghetto, 
I suppose... . 


It wasn’t a major 
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‘The reasons behind it were major, 


and they still are ” 


What happened after the riot? 
People came out and “made false 
promises. Things are not getting 
better; they’re getting worse.” ‘The 
commissioners did not press Mr. 
Richards for details; he talked 
nervously and quickly and inarticu- 
lately, he was not their kind of 
witness. ‘‘After the riot," he ex- 
plained to me later, “I had meetings 
with representatives of all the federal 
agencies. They were taking surveys 
all over the place. They said they 
were going to find jobs. They talked 
as if there were going to be real 
security, but they left us standing 
the same way. Some got jobs work- 
ing two, three hours in the Post 
Office. About three jobs with the 
Telephone Company. ‘They never 
contacted me after that.” 


The other side of the gulf 


There is reason to wonder whether 
the commissioners understood Mr. 
Richards and the other young men 
and women like him any better for 
having come to San Francisco. ‘‘We 
want facts," Commissioner Robert 
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S. Rankin, ‘a Duke Uni : liti- E 
cal science pi told me as - 
the week-long hearings neared the. 
end, echoing Dean Griswold, *but 
we're getting emotions.” ‘The only 
thing I got out of these hearings,” ' 
Chairman Hannah remarked, “is | 
that the Mekicans Americans are up- 
set with us.’ " 
Perhaps the gulf, continually 
widened by differences of class, 
by mutual frustrations, by the sheer 
passage of time, is now too great to 
bridge. Humble sharecroppers and 
civil rights leaders in Brooks Brothers - 
suits are now a small and fading EL 
part of the picture. This is not to | 
suggest that the issues the commis- 
sioners face would be simple but for 
a failure of understanding; far from - 
it. Nor are they standing alone on ` 
the other side of the gulf; a great 
crowd of politicians and officials, 
most of America, in fact, is standing - 
right there with them. Perhaps they - 
learned more than they appeared to ~ 
in San Francisco. The real point is .- 
that if they cannot grasp what the ` 
witnesses were telling them, if they 
can no longer budge the federal gov- — 
ernment and the nation, who can? 
— Elizabeth Brenner Drew 
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Svetlana on Pasternak 


Sin: The daughter of Stalin, arriving 
in the United States, speaking warm- 
ly, simply, humanly about her life 
(“To Boris Leonidovich Pasternak,” 
June Atlantic)— it all seemed so 
complex and moving that I found 
myself thinking: this, with its mix- 
ture of the personal and the public, 
the emotional and the political, is 
like something out of Tolstoy or 
Pasternak. 

Her article is a striking expression 
of the interconnection, and clash, 
between deepest and most personal 
feelings (love for one’s husband, chil- 
dren, country) and political events 
(the ways of the government, insti- 
tutional structures, rulers, wars, poli- 
tics). That is palpable in every line. 

But something else is just as strik- 
ing: the intermeshing of life and lit- 
erature. This is an old Russian tra- 
dition. In Pushkin’s Evgeny Onegin, 
the characters read books and are 
shaped by them. Pushkin speaks his 
mind about life and letters, and there 
is a mirror-within-mirror effect of 
life and poetry reciprocally working 
on each other. Particularly Russians 
have been reading and writing books 
in this way, recognizing literature in 
their lives and themselves in books. 

Most readers of Doctor Zhivago felt 
the brooding presence of Pasternak’s 
mind surveying the life of his age, 
his country, and the essential ques- 
tions, personal and public, raised by 
the Revolution and the Soviet State. 

In Svetlana Alliluyeva’s letter we 
have a new, poignant expression of 
this almost inextricable connection, 
which at times becomes a conscious, 
deliberate confusion of personal life 
and literary character. By the 
hearts logic, she identifies her own 
departure from Russia with Zhi- 
vago's consent to Lara's leaving. 
Pasternak's ruminations about what 
has happened to his country connect 
with Svetlana Alliluyeva's laments 
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about Russia today. Her sad sepa- 
ration from her children is projected 
on a screen where Pasternak’s Lara 
merges with Svetlana herself. The 
rowan tree, with its armlike branches 
extending like a woman’s offered em- 
brace, to Zhivago suggested Lara; to 
Svetlana the same tree represents her 
Katya. The imprisoned writer Sin- 
yavsky becomes Yuri Zhivago. 
Svetlana Alliluyeva’s feeling for 
the kinship of various *'crossings of 
fate” permeates her whole work. 
The Atlantic Monthly has done a 
service by publishing her. 
GEORGE GIBIAN 
Department of Russian Literature 
Cornell University 


Sır: I don’t doubt that Svetlana 
Alliluyeva’s essay will have a tre- 
mendous response. I hope that its 
feeling for the dignity of man will 
not be too greatly distorted by po- 
litical interests. 
WITOLD GOMBROWICZ 
Vence, France 


Sir: “To Boris Leonidovich Paster- 
nak” is a beautifully restrained la- 
ment for the great poet in whose 
celebrated novel she experiences 
again all the sadness of her own life 
in the Soviet Union, as well as that 
of the countless Doctor Zhivagos and 
their beloved Laras. It evokes 
poignant memories of all those vol- 
untary or enforced Russian exiles of 
the past who have grieved for the 
land.and the loved ones they left 
behind them. ‘There is something 
tragically symbolic in the fact that a 
government which would not permit 
her to take her ailing husband back 
to the country of his birth would in 
the end allow her to carry his ashes 
there. Although she may now enjoy 
the hope of a new life abroad, she 
has left many like her in the Soviet 
Union with nothing to sorrow over 
save the ashes of their hopes. 

Ernest J. SIMMONS 

Wesleyan University 


Sin: Svetlana Alliluyeva’s article is a 
human document, a confession, a 
lyrical lament. Its style reminds me 
of the wailing of village mourners, 
and it has intonations of the church 
chants — perhaps this is the reason 
I felt it as genuinely Russian and an 
expression of national spirit. It is 
also a typical manifestation of the 
Russian lost generation. In some 
places it is akin to a work of an- 
other, much older woman, “Requi- 
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em," by the late Anna Akhmatova, 
whose son had been arrested under 
Stalin (and first husband executed 
in 1921). What struck me in Svet- 
lana’s piece was not only her moan- 
ing and lamenting, not so much her 
inner drama of a mother torn be- 
tween her love of her children and 
the call of her conscience, but also 
her full identification with Paster- 
nak’s characters. Her response to 
Doctor Zhivago indicates how millions 
of Soviet readers would have reacted 
to the novel if they had had the 
possibility of reading it. 
MARC SLONIM 
Sarah Lawrence College 


Sir: I think Svetlana Alliluyeva's 

contagion for good, irresistible. Very 

moving indeed, her message to Pas- 
ternak. 

MARIANNE MOORE 

New York City 


Sin: I had assumed from reading the 
record of her press conference that 
Pasternak’s spirit was strong upon 
Svetlana Alliluyeva. And still her 
essay is a revelation. It has the 
same feverish haste, the same breath- 
less intensity as Pasternak’s novel. I 
have written and lectured on Doctor 
Zhivago, but I have never fully 
grasped what this novel — the true 
Easter Sunday (svetloye voskresen’ye) 
of Russian literature — can mean, 
does mean, to someone who has 
lived and suffered in Russia. As one 
hearkens to this outcry, one would 
like to comfort her, to tell her in the 
words of Chekhov, whom she loves, 
that the time will come when *'all 
the evil of this world, all our suffer- 
ings, will be drowned in the flood of 
mercy that will fill the earth; that 
life will become soft, and tender, and 
sweet. . . ." I suppose the wounds 
are too deep and words, even Che- 
khov's words, are of no avail. And 
I wish I could myself believe that 
Pasternak's resurrection of Russian 
language and literature is certain to 
be followed by a resurrection of free- 
dom in Russia so that the pleasures 
of human intercourse and contem- 
plation and creation of beauty will 
become more important than empty 
slogans and mechanics of power 
exercise. 
ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
Harvard University 


Sir: This morning’s London Times 
carries extracts from the Alliluyeva 
piece, and I am most grateful to have 
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as reached here suggests that Svet- 
lana Alliluyeva's children — one of 
whom is very openly Jewish — are in 
some danger. Whether her extraor- 
dinary document will help them or, 
indeed, make matters worse (this 
goes for Sinyavsky as well) seems to 
me a very open question and one 
which you doubtless weighed in 
some anguish of mind. The dulcet 
hysteria of the style is arresting but 
also characteristic of certain strains 
in classic Russian literature (for ex- 
ample, Dostoevsky's Pushkin memo- 
rial oration or his open letter to 
the Russian troops in the Balkan 
wars). 
GEORGE STEINER 
Churchill College 
Cambridge, England 


Sır: Neither your lurid June cover 
nor the interpretation by Max Hay- 
ward of Svetlana Alliluyeva’s “To 
Boris Leonidovich Pasternak" per- 


suaded me that it was a privilege to | 
read such literary drivel. But I am | 
glad to have read something that she | 
my own | 


wrote, in order to form 
opinion. 

ALICE L. SMITH 

New York City 


Sır: Pve read the Alliluyeva piece, 
and I think it is shockingly bad, 
a sort of fisheyes-and-glue dished up 
to titillate the American public and 
to justify its author’s guilty de- 
Stalinization. Almost the worst of it 
is that I suspect Mrs. Alliluyeva is 
sincere. I believe that if her name 
were Davis or Smith or Johnson, 
every editor would, without further 
thought, return her her essay with a 
formal rejection slip, having first 
read aloud to his colleagues one or 
two of the sillier soupy passages. I 
object to the publication in one of 
our leading magazines of yet an- 
other God-fearing anti-Communist 
scream. And I regret the policy 
which allows Mrs. Alliluyeva the de- 
fector to have a third “husband” 
but which was once shocked at the 
arrival of Maxim Gorky the Com- 
munist with ‘“‘wife.’ Unlike Max 
Hayward, I don't think Mrs. Alli- 
luyeva says anything of any interest 
whatsoever about Pasternak's novel. 

F. D. REEVE 


Higganum, Conn. 


Sir: A more peculiar and sick- 
sounding outpouring (Svetlana's re- 
flections in the June Atlantic) will 
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not be found outside the pages of 
a psychiatric journal. 

RUTH BUEHLER 

Eugene, Ore. 


Sır: In printing the reflections of 
Svetlana Alliluyeva I think the At- 
lantic reached its lowest tide since the 
last century, when it printed Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s account of the last 
ravings of Lord Byron’s wife. 
Obviously Svetlana Alliluyeva is 
insane — not merely distraught. Ob- 
viously the piece was written by a 
ghost who evidently had incoherent 
notes, but why a ghost of such low 
quality for the Atlantic? 
" HELEN RAND MILLER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sır: How can our people swallow 
the protestations of a woman who 
left a seventeen-year-old daughter 
and a twenty-two-year-old son to 
face the music and a life which she 
found unbearable. Our cat who 
carries her kittens to safety is a better 
mother. 
TERESA S. FITZPATRICK 
Newport, R. I. 


Sır: In describing how reading 
Doctor Zhivago represented ‘‘an un- 
expected encounter with Russia,” 
Svetlana Alliluyeva goes on to state 
that this occurred when “all my 
thoughts were elsewhere." And they 
were. To pour salt in the healing 
wounds of the cold war is not to 
think of Russia. In the same At- 
lantic, Professor Galbraith writes of 
the * poorly concealed conflict be- 
tween the state and the intellectuals" 
in Russia. For more than ten years 
Atlantic writers have considered the 
effects of the new Russian intel- 
lectual freedom on culture and 
on social and economic conditions. 
Where was Svetlana Alliluyeva dur- 
ing all these years? 


Davin L. MACFARLANE 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Sır: I am sure that many of us are 
moved to tears by Svetlana Alli- 
luyeva’s feelings on reading Doctor 
«hivago. I am. In a way she is writ- 
ing for Mississippi artists too, as 
there is the same violent and sense- 
less passion for place in us, no matter 
what happens here. 


BERRY MoRGAN 
Port Gibson, Miss. 


Sir: Svetlana Alliluyeva's article in 
the June Atlantic is one of the most 
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eloquent testimonials on the priceless 
gift of freedom of speech ever en- 
countered. The price that she has 
paid, in giving up her children and 
her homeland, to attain this free- 
dom should remind us in this country 
how fortunate we really are. 
RurH A. BorHAM 
Dayton, Ohio 


Germany 1967 


SIR: Any visitor to a foreign country 
who ponders over the mysterious 
personality of a nation or the com- 
plexity of a political situation will 
envy the nine eminent American 
writers who during a visit of just 
two weeks arrived at such penetrat- 
ing judgments on present-day Ger- 
many (Germany 1967, May Atlantic). 
After a few days they knew. It had 
become quite clear that ‘“‘not a very 
high hill is required to survey 
German morality, recent and pres- 
ent.” 

On both sides of the Atlantic we 
have seen a great number of writers 
appraising the American or French 
or German moral character, sitting 
in solemn judgment over the other 
nation, and all this on the basis of 
a few weeks’ travel impressions. No- 
body knows how much damage our 
mutual self-righteousness has done 
to each other, how deeply our moral 
superiority has separated us and 
keeps us from an honest investiga- 
tion of the other nation’s problems, 
needs, and contributions. 

What do these private Nuremberg 
trials lead to? What do they do to 
the judges and the judged? They 
prevent any attempts at a supra- 
national consciousness. They force 
us back into the narrow confines of 
our unconscious national prejudices. 
They make us old and blind. They 
build up two hypocrisies facing each 
other and freezing every movement 
of real communication and mutual 
exchange. Why do we never say 
“we”? It is always “they”? who have 
committed the crimes, who have be- 
haved badly or sometimes even sur- 
prisingly well, it is they who are to 
be evaluated as the most distant of 
realities. We have not yet learned 
to regard the involvements of the 
other nation as our own, If the 
Germans considered the war in 
Vietnam not as a purely American 
dilemma or the racial question in the 
United States not as something with 
which they have fortunately nothing 
to do, they would gain valuable in- 
sights into the interrelatedness of 
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all our political and cultural prob- 
lems. And if the Americans regarded 
Nazism not as a moral phenomenon 
which will be forever the affair of 
the German nation alone but as a 
human event with whose horrible 
mystery only the consciousness of all 
mankind can cope, they would cer- 
tainly also learn something about 
themselves. 

Our moral Olympus, like Mr. 
Kauffmann's, may indeed not be 
very high. But even from that 
homemade summit it is improbable 
that we will ever see much beyond 
our own boring superiority. 

JOSEF SCHWARZ 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Sır: Re: Germany Through Ameri- 
can Eyes. Your prejudices are showing. 


BERNARD R. SCHMITZ 
Westbury, N. Y. 


Str: Apropos Midge Decter’s dis- 
cussion of Dachau in your May issue, 
some additional comments are nec- 
essary: 

1. The number of helpless civil- 
ians who died in the fire storm (Feb- 
ruary 13-14, 1945) created by Allied 
phosphorus bombs in Dresden in a 
single night is more than four times 
as high as the twelve-year casualty 
list of Dachau. 

2. The number of helpless civil- 
ians who were cremated alive in the 
fire storm of Tokyo in a single night 
(March 10, 1945) is more than four 
times as high as the twelve-year 
casualty list of Dachau. 

3. Some concentration camp visit- 
ors seem never to have heard of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

4. The number of casualties in 
the U.S. prisoner camp near Bad 
Kreuznach (1945-1946) is about the 
same as the number of casualties in 
Dachau. 

O. MULLER 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Sır: Where were these articulate 
people when our Japanese minority 
was forced into bankruptcy and into 
internment camps? 


B. V. HAGERMANN 
Chicago, Ill. 


India, comings and goings 

Str: In her discussion of “The End 
of the Maharajas" in the April issue 
of the Atlantic, Faye Levine writes, 
* Many Peace Corps Volunteers have 
discovered that if they play baseball 
and drink Cokes with royalty, they 
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India Peace Corps Volunteer, I 
would like to take strong exception 
to the implication that PCV's go 
around looking for Cokes to drink, 
sandlots to play on, and maharajas 
to play sybarite to. 

The fact that Miss Levine, rather 
than a PCV, managed to find time 
to interview the Maharani, that it 
was Miss Levine and not a PCV who 
*sipped essence of rose and nibbled 
on cashews," says a great deal about 

who actually had *'easy access to 
India's luxury and vacation world" 
and who did not. 

ALLEN P. K. KEESEE 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Str: Miss Levine’s article on the 
maharajas of India is interesting, 
but she should check her facts. ‘The 
grandfathers of Gwalior could not 
remember Queen Victoria’s visit, as 
she never went to India. 
Horace W. FROST 
Boston, Mass. 


Advice and consent 


Sir: As a Southerner I object to a 
conclusion in your June review of 
Dr. Robert Coles’s new book, Chil- 
dren of Crisis. Your reviewer, Oscar 
Handlin, explains that in the midst of 
cities where ugly mobs threatened, 
and in some cases became violent 
against, the young Negroes who first 
integrated Southern schools, “there 
were also whites in the deepest 
South driven by the crisis to turn 
their backs upon their heritage and 
come out for equality.” 

The history of the South is docu- 
mented with instances, both overt 
and subtle, of the cruelest inhuman- 
ities, but to imply that this is the 
substance of the Southern heritage 
is not a very enlightened represen- 
tation. For all its violations, the 
Southern heritage also strongly em- 
phasizes the values of the Christian 
ethic, honor and fairness. 

Dr. Coles, no doubt following his 
New England heritage, writes with 
intelligence, sensitivity, and empa- 
thy. I feel that he would be among 
the first to say that those of whom 
he wrote came out for equality be- 
cause it was in fact their heritage 
to do so. 


WILLIAM C. COTTER 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sır: How unfortunate for us humans 
that a few are so repulsed (fright- 
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e Loco. Haight. and the Hippies The newspapers and pop- | 


ular magazines have skated the surface of the goings-on in San - 
Francisco’s Haight-Ashbury district, but the story has been 4 
waiting for a writer like Mark Harris to come along and stay 

for a while. The talented author of The Southpaw, Bang the Drum l 
Slowly, and Twenty-One Twice, among other works, tells about the - 
participants, the visitors, and the not altogether relaxed hosts to 
the biggest, floweriest, most psychedelic love fest since the 1001 
Nights. 4 
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è Perey’s Chuck Wagon: Ready to Roll? Nixon, Romney, 1 | 


even Rockefeller, are zooming toward the 1968 Republican National 
Convention with full tanks, power steering, and desire in their à 
hearts, but lest anyone think that the junior senator from Illi- 
nois is sitting in the pits carving peachstones, David Broder 
and Stephen Hess apply a corrective. Their portrait tells much — 
about the background, the makeup, and the ambitions of Charles 
Percy, who is vigorous and young enough (forty-eight) to think of | 
1972 when he isn't thinking of the presidency in 1968. x 
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e Death at an Early Age “Someday,” Erik Erikson has E 


cé 


written, “maybe there will exist a well-informed, well-considered, 
and yet fervent publie conviction that the most deadly of all - 
possible sins is the mutilation of a child's spirit." That day has 
not yet come, and no more dramatic proof is needed than that 
provided in some of the ghetto schools in American cities. The 
process of mutilation is described in quiet yet jolting detail by - 
Jonathan Kozol, a young teacher who was dismissed from one - 
of Boston's Roxbury public schools for using without authorization - 
a Langston Hughes poem in his fourth-grade classroom. The first — 
of two installments. 


€ And, among other things . . . 


Interstate 87 by Norman Ritter, the story of another com- 
munity (Bedford, in New York's Westchester County) losing 
out to the bulldozers and road builders. 


Randall Jarrell by Marianne Moore, a nonpareil tribute to 
the late poet by a talented admirer. 
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George Orwell by Anthony Powell, in which the author of 
The Music of Time tells what the strange and moody Orwell was | 
like as artist, man, and friend. 


Books about Banks, Bankers, and Merchants by Louis 

Kronenberger, an examination of the vaults and virtues of. 

some eminent financial institutions. 7 
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ened?) by the rhythms of life caught 
in James Dickey’s *May Day Ser- 
mon” (April Atlantic)! I am refer- 
ring, of course, to the letters (June 
Atlantic) reacting against your pub- 


lication of Dickey's vital poem. I 


sincerely hope the limited conscious- 

ness of some will not deny others 

the pleasure of experiencing such 

splendid poetry in the pages of the 
Atlantic. 

Sue Brix 

Eugene, Ore. 


Sır: What Roger Rapoport has 
written “In Defense of the Multi- 
versity” (June Atlantic) should have 
been said publicly long ago. Every 
moderately imaginative student in 
the so-called multiversity experiences 
the same invitation to intellectual 
and cultural challenge that Rapo- 
port describes. Rather than stifling 
creativity, the modern university 
offers the most fertile soil for its 
growth and fruition. 

The lack of initiative in coping 
with university life shown by the 
self-styled “hippies” and “New Left” 
demonstrates failure no less than 
does that lack of initiative on the 
part of the “respectable automatons” 
produced by the multiversity *'to 
meet the immediate neéds of busi- 
ness and government." Blind rejec- 
tion of established institutions is no 
more healthy than blind acceptance 
of their teachings — the open, ac- 
tively seeking mind is still the clay 
of the university, and of the student. 

MICHAEL F. METCALF 
Boston, Mass. 


Str: Charles W. Morton’s reaction, 
in the July issue of the Atlantic, to 
the War in the Skies television show 
on the ABC network under B. F. 
Goodrich sponsorship was a pene- 
trating comment. You may be in- 
terested in a few of the opinions of 
the Variety critic who reviewed the 
program at the time: 

"If B. F. Goodrich wants to buy 
an hour of tv to aimlessly extoll the 
virtues of the Air Force, it should 
be properly identified. But putting 
the imprimatur of a network news 
department on a piece of puff de- 
means the web's news staff and the 
news business in general. . . . 

"Skies was a simplistic posey 
loaded with platitudes, piety and a 
peculiar form of patriotism that 
makes it just a little bit nobler to be 
in the Air Force than elsewhere in 
the service. 
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"ABC may maintain that the 
news documentary is a house of many 
mansions, but it doesn't take a 
chicken to recognize a rotten egg. 
The earmarks of this sort of hanky- 
panky are all too clear — a total 
suspension of critical news evalua- 
tion, a lack of spot news value, and 
a void in the arca of insight into the 
subject. This show can hardly re- 
flect credit on ABC's News Dept." 


Hose Morrison 
Variety 


New York City 


Sır: While we have great expecta- 
tions for the Markette (“The Case 
for the Electric Automobile,’ June 
Atlantic), a typographical error in 
Donald E. Carr’s article has greatly 
increased its maximum speed. 

The Baker ‘Torpedo supposedly 
hit 104 miles an hour in 1902, but 
the Markette, designed for use on 
neighborhood streets, has a top 
speed of 25 miles an hour. 

GEORGE W. JERNSTEDT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The ATLANTIC, rather than Mr. Carr, 
inadvertently increased the speed of 
the Markette to 125 mph. 

— THE EDITOR 


Sir: May I add to Donald E. Carr’s 
interesting report, “Science: Insects, 
Animals, and Man,” in the May 
Atlantic. 

Three years ago, the oriental fruit 
fly was eradicated from the Pacific 
island of Rota with the use of an 
attractant called methyl eugenol, a 
synthetic organic chemical highly at- 
tractive to males of the insect. Small 
pieces of fiberboard saturated with a 
combination of methyl eugenol and 
an insecticide were uniformly scat- 
tered about the thirty-three-square- 
mile island. In less than six months 
the entire fly population was de- 
stroyed, as the result of male anni- 
hilation. 

Similar attractants having speci- 
fic attraction for the males are regu- 
larly used to detect the presence of 
other tropical fruit flies, including 
the medfly, a highly destructive fruit 
and vegetable pest eradicated from 
the United States at considerable 
expense. The medfly sneaks back 
into this country periodically but 
promptly tips us off on his arrival 
by entering traps baited with the 
attractant. We thus know about 
incipient infestations very early and 


F FE eee ses 
are able to wipe them out at mini- 
mum cost. 

The development of the attractant 
for the pink bollworm moth could be 
particularly useful at this time. ‘This 
major pest of cotton has spread into 
much of the Western cotton-growing 
regions and is capable of causing 
heavy losses in cotton production 
and quality. 

These are just a few examples of 
our work with insect sex attractants. 
In turn, the use of sex attractants is 


only one of several new techniques 


being investigated and developed in 
modern insect-control work. ‘The 
possibilities opening up to us now 
for suppressing whole populations 
of insects by biological or highly 
selective chemicals are particularly 
encouraging. The need for effective 
insect control is particularly acute 
in parts of the world where disease- 
bearing, crop-destroying pests leave 
misery and hunger in their wake. 
E. F. KNIPLING 
Director, Entomology Research Division 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Sir: John Kenneth Galbraith’s post- 
Keynesian analysis of the U.S. 
economy (“Market Planning and 
the Role of Government," May At- 
lantic) must be the outstanding pri- 
vate joke of the sixties. 


KURT JoNAssoHN 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Sir: In May’s Report on Washing- 
ton, Douglas Kiker closed with a 
cogent point. If China’s main goal 
is to kill Americans and alienate 
them from world opinion, then 
China is already the winner of this 
war. When malnourished peasants 
are shooting down the cream of our 
Air Force with small-caliber rifles, 
do we not look like a paper tiger? 
Perhaps bombing the North is sav- 
ing Americans in the South; that 
is debatable. 

What is certain is that we have 
lost over 200 men in the North. 
With the pacification program falter- 
ing for lack of support, with a record 
deficit at home, and with wars in 
the Middle East, we can ill afford 
to waste effort on bombing tactics 
discredited in World War II. Stop 
the bombing, not in some forlorn 
hope of bringing North Vietnam to 
the bargaining table, but because 
cold military logic dictates that it is 
in our own best interest. 


Rosert L. ELGIN 
Altadena, Calif. 
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Try our resort swimming pools, ocean beaches, scenic highways, championship golf 

“We have two summers courses, maritime cuisine. Nova Scotia has a splendid summer season that stretches 
comfortably into autumn, when nothing changes but the leaves, and there is just a 
bit of nip in the evening air. 
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For many, the best time of all. The wooded hills are ablaze with autumn colours, 


this ONES Indian the days are exhilaratingly bright and warm, hunting season is on for white-tailed 


deer, partridge, pheasant and other game. If you miss the first summer, try this one. 


THE CANADIAN PROVINCE OF 


NOVA SCOTIA 








NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 





NAME — 
HA-8-67 

ADDRESS - = e 

CITY/STATE ZIP CODE 

Nova Scotia Information Offices at: 

30 West 54th St E New York 19. N. Y è 607 E vl u 5l : Bo l [ 16, Ma : 

43 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. € P.O. Box 3500, Station 'B', Montreal, P.Q 


(located in the Central Station Concourse, Montreal) 
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This geologist wants to 
improve the wildcatter s chances 
of tapping a gusher. 


Whats he doing at IBM? 





“Thousands of people have dreamed of striking oil," says IBM's Bob 
Hodgson, “but just a few know what's actually involved." 
Bob Hodgson knows. Before joining IBM, he was an oil company 


geologist. 
"Some wells cost a million dollars to drill," he says, “and never hit 
P anything but hard rock. In fact, your chances of tapping a gusher are 


roughly one in eight.” 

Oil exists in underground layers of porous rock—trapped there, 
perhaps, by some ancient convulsion of the earth. The best way to find 
those traps is to analyze data obtained from wells that have already 
been dug, and from the results of seismic exploration. Literally, millions 
of pieces of information. The oil industry spends $500,000,000 a year 
just collecting this information. To analyze it can take months. That's 


` where computers come in. 
This mass of information — words, numbers, even graphs and charts 
< — can be stored in the computer's memory, retrieved instantly and pro- 


jected on IBM's TV-like graphic display units. 
Bob Hodgson and his IBM associates are working on computer 
techniques for displaying any information the oil hunter needs, 
the moment he needs it— from geologic information on a 
ten-thousand-foot well to a contour map of an oil field. 


x 





‘ Analysis time can be cut drastically — and the chances 
of being on the money vastly improved. 
You may not have the occasion to look for 
oil. But IBM computers are helping solve 
problems in almost every business— stack- 
ing the odds in your favor. 
E 
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“Anyone who dies a Gin and Tonic without rac, 


should be keelhauled,” says Commander Whitehead. 


Pinching pennies on tonic when you 
spend dollars on liquor 1s illogical. 

Schweppes, with its cur ously refreshing 
bittersweet flavor and its bubbly Schwepper- 
vescence, 1s the very basis of a good Gin and 
lonic. Or Vodka and 


‘Tonic. or 
Ionic. Or Anything and Tonic. Or you might 


Rum and 


Iu most ari “IS "och weppes is ax 


prefer to do with Tonic what the French and 
Spanish do, which 1s down it straight. 
Jacob Schweppe invented Schwepper- 
vescence in England just a few short years 
after vour Revolution. 
lhe British and. Americans have been 
mixing most amicably ever since. 


ailable in convenient no-d. i stt, no-return bottles, 
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By JOHN BARTH 
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THE LITERATURE OF EXHAUSTION 


TOM JONES by Samuel Beckett? Saarinen's Parthenon, D. H. Lawrence's WUTHERING HEIGHTS, THE 1001 NIGHTS 
by John Barth, or the Johnson Administration by Robert Rauschenberg? Imagine these possibilities, and you 
are on the correct wavelength to enjoy this stimulating essay by the brilliant young (thirty-seven) author of THE 


FLOATING OPERA, END OF THE ROAD, THE SOT-WEED FACTOR, and most recently, GILES GOAT-BOY. 
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I WANT to discuss three things more or less 
together: first, some old questions raised by the 
new intermedia arts; second, some aspects of the 
Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges, whom I greatly 
admire; third, some professional concerns of my 
own, related to these other matters and having to 
do with what I’m calling “‘the literature of ex- 
hausted possibility" — or, more chicly, *'the litera- 
ture of exhaustion." 

By “‘exhaustion” I don't mean anything so tired 
as the subject of physical, moral, or intellectual 
decadence, only the used-upness of certain forms 
or exhaustion of certain possibilities — by no means 
necessarily a cause for despair. That a great many 
Western artists for a great many years have quar- 
reled with received definitions of artistic media, 
genres, and forms goes without saying: pop art, 
dramatic and musical *happenings," the whole 
range of “intermedia” or *tmixed-means" art, bear 
recentest witness to the tradition of rebelling against 
Tradition. A catalogue I received some time ago in 
the mail, for example, advertises such items as 
Robert Filliou's Ample Food for Stupid Thought, a 
box full of postcards on which are inscribed ‘‘ap- 
parently meaningless questions," to be mailed to 
whomever the purchaser judges them suited for; 
Ray Johnson's Paper Snake, a collection of whimsical 
writings, ‘“‘often pointed," once mailed to various 
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friends (what the catalogue describes as The New 
York Correspondence School of Literature); and 
Daniel Spoerri’s Anecdoted Typography of Chance, 
“on the surface" a description of all the objects 
that happen to be on the author's parlor table — 
"in fact, however . . . a cosmology of Spoerri's 
existence." 

“On the surface," at least, the document listing 
these items is a catalogue of The Something Else 
Press, a swinging outfit. *In fact, however," it 
may be one of their offerings, for all I know: The 
New York Direct-Mail Advertising School of Lit- 
erature. In any case, their wares are lively to read 
about, and make for interesting conversation in 
fiction-writing classes, for example, where we dis- 
cuss Somebody-or-other's unbound, unpaginated, 
randomly assembled novel-in-a-box and the de- 
sirability of printing Finnegans Wake on a very long 
roller-towel. It's easier and sociabler to talk tech- 
nique than it is to make art, and the area of “‘hap- 
penings" and their kin is mainly a way of discussing 
aesthetics, really; illustrating **dramatically" more 
or less valid and interesting points about the nature 
of art and the definition of its terms and genres. 

One conspicuous thing, for example, about the 
"intermedia" arts is their tendency (noted even by 
Life magazine) to eliminate not only the traditional 
audience — ‘‘those who apprehend the artist's art” 


) 1967, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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(in “happenings” the audience is often the “‘cast,”’ 
as in environments," and some of the new music 
isn’t intended to be performed at all) — but also the 
most traditional notion of the artist: the Aristotelian 
conscious agent who achieves with technique and 
cunning the artistic effect; in other words, one 
endowed with uncommon talent, who has moreover 
developed and disciplined that endowment into 
virtuosity. It’s an aristocratic notion on the face 
of it, which the democratic West seems eager to 
have done with; not only the *omniscient" author 
of older fiction, but the very idea of the controlling 
artist, has been condemned as politically reaction- 
ary, even fascist. 

Now, personally, being of the temper that chooses 
to “rebel along traditional lines," I’m inclined to 
prefer the kind of art that not many people can 
do: the kind that requires expertise and artistry 
as well as bright aesthetic ideas and/or inspiration. 
I enjoy the pop art in the famous Albright-Knox 
collection, a few blocks from my house in Buffalo, 
like a lively conversation for the most part, but 
was on the whole more impressed by the jugglers 
and acrobats at Baltimore's old Hippodrome, 
where I used to go every time they changed shows: 
genuine virtuosi doing things that anyone can 
dream up and discuss but almost no one can do. 

I suppose the distinction is between things worth 
remarking — preferably over beer, if one's of 
my generation — and things worth doing. “Some- 
body ought to make a novel with scenes that pop 
up, like the old children's books," one says, with 
the implication that one isn't going to bother doing 
it oneself. 

However, art and its forms and techniques live 
in history and certainly do change. I sympathize 
with a remark attributed to Saul Bellow, that to 
be technically up to date is the least important 
attribute of a writer, though I would have to add 
that this least important attribute may be neverthe- 
less essential. In any case, to be technically out 
of date is likely to be a genuine defect: Beethoven's 
Sixth Symphony or the Chartres Cathedral if 
executed today would be merely embarrassing. 
A good many current novelists write turn-of-the- 
century-type novels, only in more or less mid- 
twentieth-century language and about contempo- 
rary people and topics; this makes them consider- 
ably less interesting (to me) than excellent writers 
who are also technically contemporary: Joyce and 
Kafka, for instance, in their time, and in ours, 
Samuel Beckett and Jorge Luis Borges. The in- 
termedia arts, I’d say, tend to be intermediary too, 
between the traditional realms of aesthetics on 
the one hand and artistic creation on the other; 
I think the wise artist and civilian will regard them 
with quite the kind and degree of seriousness with 
which he regards good shoptalk: he'll listen care- 
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fully, if noncommittally, and keep an eye on his 
intermedia colleagues, if only the corner of his eye. 
They may very possibly suggest something usable 
in the making or understanding of genuine works 
of contemporary art. 


j man I want to discuss a little here, Jorge 
Luis Borges, illustrates well the difference between 
a technically old-fashioned artist, a technically 
up-to-date civilian, and a technically up-to-date 
artist. In the first category Pd locate all those 
novelists who for better or worse write not as if the 
twentieth century didn't exist, but as if the great 
writers of the last sixty years or so hadn't existed 
(nota bene that our century's more than two-thirds 
done; it's dismaying to see so many of our writers 
following Dostoevsky or Tolstoy or Flaubert or 
Balzac, when the real technical question seems to 
me to be how to succeed not even Joyce and Kafka, 
but those who've succeeded Joyce and Kafka and 
are now in the evenings of their own careers). In 
the second category are such folk as an artist- 
neighbor of mine in Buffalo who fashions dead 
Winnies-the-Pooh in sometimes monumental scale 
out of oilcloth stuffed with sand and impaled on 
stakes or hung by the neck. In the third belong 
the few people whose artistic thinking is as hip as 
any French new-novelist’s, but who manage none- 
theless to speak eloquently and memorably to our 
still-human hearts and conditions, as the great 
artists have always done. Of these, two of the 
finest living specimens that I know of are Beckett 
and Borges, just about the only contemporaries of 
my reading acquaintance mentionable with the 
*old masters" of twentieth-century fiction. In 
the unexciting history of literary awards, the 1961 
International Publishers Prize, shared by Beckett 
and Borges, is a happy exception indeed. 

One of the modern things about these two 
is that in an age of ultimacies and *'final solu- 
tions" — at least felt ultimacies, in everything 
from weaponry to theology, the celebrated de- 
humanization of society, and the history of the 
novel — their work in separate ways reflects and 
deals with ultimacy, both technically and themat- 
ically, as, for example, Finnegans Wake does in its 
different manner. One notices, by the way, for 
whatever its symptomatic worth, that Joyce was 
virtually blind at the end, Borges is literally so, 
and Beckett has become virtually mute, musewise, 
having progressed from marvelously constructed 
English sentences through terser and terser French 
ones to the unsyntactical, unpunctuated prose of 
Comment C'est and **ultimately" to wordless mimes. 
One might extrapolate a theoretical course for 
Beckett: language, after all, consists of silence as 
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well as sound, and the mime is still communication 
— “that nineteenth-century idea," a Yale student 
once snarled at me — but by the language of action. 
But the language of action consists of rest as well as 
movement, and so in the context of Beckett's prog- 
ress immobile, silent figures still aren't altogether 
ultimate. How about an empty, silent stage, then, 
or blank pages — a “happening”? where nothing 
happens, like Cage's 4’ 33” performed in an empty 
hall? But dramatic communication consists of the 
absence as well as the presence of the actors; “we 
have our exits and our entrances”; and so even that 
would be imperfectly ultimate in Beckett's case. 
Nothing at all, then, I suppose: but Nothingness is 
necessarily and inextricably the background against 
which Being et cetera; for Beckett, at this point in 
his career, to cease to create altogether would be 
fairly meaningful: his crowning work, his “last 
word." What a convenient corner to paint yourself 
into! *And now I shall finish,” the valet Arsene 
says in Watt, and you will hear my voice no more." 
Only the silence Molloy speaks of, “of which the 
universe is made.” 

After which, I add on behalf of the rest of us, 
it might be conceivable to rediscover validly the 
artifices of language and literature — such far- 
out notions as grammar, punctuation . . . even 
characterization! Even plot! — if one goes about 
it the right way, aware of what one's predecessors 
have been up to. 

Now J. L. Borges is perfectly aware of all these 
things. Back in the great decades of literary ex- 
perimentalism he was associated with Prisma, a 
“muralist” magazine that published its pages on 
walls and billboards; his later Labyrinths and Ficciones 
not only anticipate the farthest-out ideas of The 
Something-Else Press crowd — not a difficult thing 
to do — but being marvelous works of art as well, 
illustrate in a simple way the difference between 
the fact of aesthetic ultimacies and their artistic 
usé. What it comes to is that an artist doesn't 
merely exemplify an ultimacy; he employs it. 

Consider Borges’ story Pierre Menard, Author 
of the Quixote”: the hero, an utterly sophisticated 
turn-of-the-century French Symbolist, by an 
astounding effort of imagination, produces — not 
copies or imitates, mind, but composes — several 
chapters of Cervantes’ novel. 


It is a revelation [Borges’ narrator tells us] to com- 
pare Menard’s Don Quixote with Cervantes’. The latter, 
for example, wrote (part one, chapter nine): 


. truth, whose mother is history, rival of time, 
depository of deeds, witness of the past, exemplar 
and adviser to the present, the future’s counselor. 


1 An ultimacy already attained in the nineteenth century by 
that avant-gardiste of East Aurora, New York, Elbert Hubbard, 
in his Essay on Silence. 
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Written in the seventeenth century, written by the 
“lay genius" Cervantes, this enumeration is a mere 
rhetorical praise of history. Menard, on the other hand, 
writes: 


. truth, whose mother is history, rival of time, 
depository of deeds, witness of the past, exemplar 
and adviser to the present, the future's counselor. 


History, the mother of truth: the idea is astounding. 
Menard, a contemporary of William James, does not 
define history as an inquiry into reality but as its 
ergin. ... 


Et cetera. Now, this is an interesting idea, of 
considerable intellectual validity. I mentioned 
earlier that if Beethoven’s Sixth were composed 
today, it would be an embarrassment; but clearly 
it wouldn't be, necessarily, if done with ironic 
intent by a composer quite aware of where we've 
been and where we are. It would have then po- 
tentially, for better or worse, the kind of signifi- 
cance of Warhol's Campbell’s Soup ads, the differ- 
ence being that in the former case a work of art is 
being reproduced instead of a work of non-art, 
and the ironic comment would therefore be more 
directly on the genre and history of the art than 
on the state of the culture. In fact, of course, to 
make the valid intellectual point one needn't even 
recompose the Sixth Symphony, any more than 
Menard really needed to re-create the Quixote. It 
would've been sufficient for Menard to have at- 
tributed the novel to himself in order to have a new 
work of art, from the intellectual point of view. In- 
deed, in several stories Borges plays with this very 
idea, and I can readily imagine Beckett's next novel, 
for example, as Tom jones, just as Nabokov's last 
was that multivolume annotated translation of 
Pushkin. I myself have always aspired to write 
Burton's version of The 1001 Nights, complete with 
appendices and the like, in twelve volumes, and 
for intellectual purposes I needn't even write it. 
What evenings we might spend (over beer) dis- 
cussing Saarinen's Parthenon, D. H. Lawrence's 
Wuthering Heights, or the Johnson Administration 
by Robert Rauschenberg! 

The idea, I say, is intellectually serious, as are 
Borges’ other characteristic ideas, most of a meta- 
physical rather than an aesthetic nature. But the 
important thing to observe is that Borges doesn’t 
attribute the Quixote to himself, much less recom- 
pose it like Pierre Menard; instead, he writes a 
remarkable and original work of literature, the 
implicit theme of which is the difficulty, perhaps 
the unnecessity, of writing original works of liter- 
ature. His artistic victory, if you like, is that he 
confronts an intellectual dead end and employs it 
against itself to accomplish new human work. If 
this corresponds to what mystics do — *'every 
moment leaping into the infinite," Kierkegaard 
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says, "and every moment falling surely back into 
the finite" — it's only one more aspect of that old 
analogy. In homelier terms, its a matter of every 
moment throwing out the bath water without for a 
moment losing the baby. 


| soran way of describing Borges’ accomplish- 
ment is in a pair of his own favorite terms, algebra 
and fire. In his most often anthologized story, 
"'Tlón, Uqbar, Orbis Tertius,’ he imagines an 
entirely hypothetical world, the invention of a 
secret society of scholars who elaborate its every 
aspect in a surreptitious encyclopedia. This First 
Encyclopaedia of Tlón (what fictionist would not wish 
to have dreamed up the Britannica?) describes a 
coherent alternative to this world complete in 
every respect from its algebra to its fire, Borges 
tells us, and of such imaginative power that, once 
conceived, it begins to obtrude itself into and even- 
tually to supplant our prior reality. My point is 
that neither the algebra nor the fire, metaphorically 
speaking, could achieve this result without the 
other. Borges algebra is what I’m considering 
here — algebra is easier to talk about than fire 
— but any intellectual giant could equal it. The 
imaginary authors of the First Encyclopaedia of Tlón 
itself are not artists, though their work is in a man- 
ner of speaking fictional and would find a ready 
publisher in New York nowadays. The author of 
the story **Tlón, Uqbar, Orbis Tertius," who merely 
alludes to the fascinating Encyclopaedia, is an artist; 
what makes him one of the first rank, like Kafka, 
is the combination of that intellectually profound 
vision with great human insight, poetic power, and 
consummate mastery of his means, a definition 
which would have gone without saying, I suppose, 
in any century but ours. 

Not long ago, incidentally, in a footnote to a 
scholarly edition of Sir Thomas Browne (The Urn 
Burial, I believe it was), I came upon a perfect 
Borges datum, reminiscent of Tlón's self-realiza- 
tion: the actual case of a book called The Three 
Impostors, alluded to in Browne's Religio Medici 
among other places. The Three Impostors is a non- 
existent blasphemous treatise against Moses, Christ, 
and Mohammed, which in the seventeenth century 
was widely held to exist, or to have once existed. 
Commentators attributed it variously to Boccaccio, 
Pietro Aretino, Giordano Bruno, and Tommaso 
Campanella, and though no one, Browne included, 
had ever seen a copy of it, it was frequently cited, 
refuted, railed against, and generally discussed as 
if everyone had read it — until, sure enough, in the 
eighteenth century a spurious work appeared with a 
forged date of 1598 and the title De Tribus Im- 
postoribus. Its a wonder that Borges doesn't men- 
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tion this work, as he seems to have read absolutely 
everything, including all the books that don't 
exist, and Browne is a particular favorite of his. 
In. fact, the narrator of “Tlön, Uqbar, Orbis 
Tertius" declares at the end: 


. . . English and French and mere Spanish will dis- 
appear from the globe. ‘The world will be Tlón. I pay 
no attention to all this and go on revising, in the still 
days at the Adrogué hotel, an uncertain Quevedian 
translation (which I do not intend to publish) of 
Browne's Urn Burial.? 


This “contamination of reality by dream," as 
Borges calls it, is one of his pet themes, and com- 
menting upon such contaminations is one of his 
favorite fictional devices. Like many of the best 
such devices, it turns the artists mode or form into 
a metaphor for his concerns, as does the diary- 
ending of Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man or 
the cyclical construction of Finnegans Wake. In 
Borges’ case, the story ““Tlén,” etc., for example, 
is a real piece of imagined reality in our world, 
analogous to those Tlénian artifacts called hrénir, 
which imagine themselves into existence. In short, 
it's a paradigm of or metaphor for itself; not just 
the form of the story but the fact of the story is 
symbolic; *the medium is the message." 

Moreover, like all of Borges’ work, it illustrates 
in other of its aspects my subject: how an artist may 
paradoxically turn the felt ultimacies of our time 
into material and means for his work — paradoxi- 
cally because by doing so he transcends what had 
appeared to be his refutation, in the same way 
that the mystic who transcends finitude is said to 
be enabled to live, spiritually and physically, in 
the finite world. Suppose you’re a writer by voca- 
tion — a “‘print-oriented bastard," as the McLu- 
hanites call us — and you feel, for example, that 
the novel, if not narrative literature generally, if 
not the printed word altogether, has by this hour 
of the world just about shot its bolt, as Leslie 
Fiedler and others maintain. (I’m inclined to 
agree, with reservations and hedges. Literary forms 
certainly have histories and historical contingencies, 
and it may well be that the novel's time as a major 
art form is up, as the **times" of classical tragedy, 
grand opera, or the sonnet sequence came to be. 
No necessary cause for alarm in this at all, except 
perhaps to certain novelists, and one way to handle 
such a feeling might be to write a novel about it. 
Whether historically the novel expires or persists 
seems immaterial to me; if enough writers and 
critics feel apocalyptical about it, their feeling 
becomes a considerable cultural fact, like the feeling 
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that Western civilization, or the world, is going to 
end rather soon. If you took a bunch of people 
out into the desert and the world didn’t end, you’d 
come home shamefaced, I imagine; but the per- 
sistence of an art form doesn’t invalidate work 
created in the comparable apocalyptic ambience. 
That’s one of the fringe benefits of being an artist 
instead of a prophet. There are others.) If you 
happened to be Vladimir Nabokov you might 
address that felt ultimacy by writing Pale Fire: a 
fine novel by a learned pedant, in the form of a 
pedantic commentary on a poem invented for the 
purpose. If you were Borges you might write 
Labyrinths: fictions by a learned librarian in the 
form of footnotes, as he describes them, to imaginary 
or hypothetical books? And Pll add, since I 
believe Borges’ idea is rather more interesting, 
that if you were the author of this paper, you’d 
have written something like The Sot-Weed Factor or 
Giles Goat-Boy: novels which imitate the form of the 
Novel, by an author who imitates the role of 
Author. 


L THIS sort of thing sounds unpleasantly decadent, 
nevertheless it's about where the genre began, with 
Quixote imitating Amadis of Gaul, Cervantes pre- 
tending to be the Cid Hamete Benengeli (and 
Alonso Quijano pretending to be Don Quixote), 
or Fielding parodying Richardson. *'History re- 
peats itself as farce" — meaning, of course, in the 
form or mode of farce, not that history is farcical. 
The imitation (like the Dadaist echoes in the work 
of the “intermedia”? types) is something new and 
may be quite serious and passionate despite its 
farcical aspect. This is the important difference 
between a proper novel and a deliberate imitation 
of a novel, or a novel imitative of other sorts of 
documents. The first attempts (has been historically 
inclined to attempt) to imitate actions more or less 
directly, and its conventional devices — cause and 
effect, linear anecdote, characterization, authorial 
selection, arrangement, and interpretation — can 
be and have long since been objected to as obsolete 
notions, or metaphors for obsolete notions: Robbe- 
Grillet’s essays For a New Novel come to mind. 
There are replies to these objections, not to the 
point here, but one can see that in any case they’re 
obviated by imitations-of-novels, which attempt to 
represent not life directly but a representation of 
life. In fact such works are no more removed from 
"life" than Richardson's or Goethe’s epistolary 
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novels are: both imitate “real’? documents, and 
the subject of both, ultimately, is life, not the docu- 
ments. A novel is as much a piece of the real world 
as a letter, and the letters in The Sorrows of Young 
Werther are, after all, fictitious. 

One might imaginably compound this imitation, 
and though Borges doesn’t, he’s fascinated with the 
idea: one of his frequenter literary allusions is to 
the 602nd night of The 7007 Nights, when, owing 
to a copyist's error, Scheherezade begins to tell 
the King the story of the 1001 nights, from the be- 
ginning. Happily, the King interrupts; if he didn't 
there'd be no 603rd night ever, and while this 
would solve Scheherezade's problem — which is 
every storyteller's problem: to publish or perish 
— it would put the “outside” author in a bind. 
(I suspect that Borges dreamed this whole thing 
up: the business he mentions isn't in any edition 
of The 7001 Nights Pve been able to consult. Not 
yet, anyhow: after reading “Tlén, Uqbar," etc., 
one is inclined to recheck every semester or so.) 

Now Borges (whom someone once vexedly ac- 
cused me of inventing) is interested in the 602nd 
Night because it's an instance of the story-within- 
the-story turned back upon itself, and his interest 
in such instances is threefold: first, as he himself 
declares, they disturb us metaphysically: when the 
characters in a work of fiction become readers or 
authors of the fiction they're in, we're reminded of 
the fictitious aspect of our own existence, one of 
Borges’ cardinal themes, as it was of Shakespeare, 
Calderón, Unamuno, and other folk. Second, the 
602nd Night is a literary illustration of the regressus 
in infinitum, as are almost all of Borges’ principal 
images and motifs. Third, Scheherezade’s acci- 
dental gambit, like Borges' other versions of the 
regressus in infinitum, is an image of the exhaustion, 
or attempted exhaustion, of possibilities — in this 
case literary possibilities — and so we return to our 
main subject. 

What makes Borges’ stance, if you like, more in- 
teresting to me than, say, Nabokov’s or Beckett’s, is 
the premise with which he approaches literature; 
in the words of one of his editors: “For [Borges] 
no one has claim to originality in literature; all 
writers are more or less faithful amanuenses of the 
spirit, translators and annotators of pre-existing 
archetypes.” Thus his inclination to write brief 
comments on imaginary books: for one to attempt 
to add overtly to the sum of “‘original’’ literature 
by even so much as a conventional short story, 
not to mention a novel, would be too presumptuous, 
too naive; literature has been done long since. A 
librarian’s point of view! And it would itself be 
too presumptuous if it weren’t part of a lively, 
passionately relevant metaphysical vision, and 
slyly employed against itself precisely to make new 
and original literature. Borges defines the Baroque 
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as “that style which deliberately exhausts (or tries 
to exhaust) its possibilities and borders upon its 
own caricature." While his own work is not 
Baroque, except intellectually (the Baroque was 
never so terse, laconic, economical), it suggests 
the view that intellectual and literary history has 
been Baroque, and has pretty well exhausted the 
possibilities of novelty. His ficciones are not only 
footnotes to imaginary texts, but postscripts to the 
real corpus of literature. 

This premise gives resonance and relation to all 
his principal images. The facing mirrors that recur 
in his stories are a dual regressus. The doubles that 
his characters, like Nabokov's, run afoul of suggest 
dizzying multiples and remind one of Browne's 
remark that *every man is not only himself . . . 
men are lived over again." (It would please 
Borges, and illustrate Browne's point, to call 
Browne a precursor of Borges. ‘“‘Every writer," 
Borges says in his essay on Kafka, ‘‘creates his 
own precursors") Borges’ favorite third-century 
heretical sect is the Histriones — I think and hope 
he invented them — who believe that repetition 
is impossible in history and therefore live viciously 
in order to purge the future of the vices they com- 
mit: in other words, to exhaust the possibilities 
of the world in order to bring its end nearer. 

The writer he most often mentions, after Cer- 
vantes, is Shakespeare; in one piece he magines 
the playwright on his deathbed asking God to per- 
mit him to be one and himself, having been every- 
one and no one; God replies from the whirlwind 
that He is no one either; He has dreamed the world 
like Shakespeare, and including Shakespeare. 
Homer’s story in Book IV of the Odyssey, of Menelaus 
on the beach at Pharos, tackling Proteus, appeals 
profoundly to Borges: Proteus is he who ‘exhausts 
the guises of reality" while Menelaus — who, one 
recalls, disguised his own identity in order to am- 
bush him — holds fast. Zeno’s paradox of Achilles 
and the Tortoise embodies a regressus in infinitum 
which Borges carries through philosophical history, 
pointing out that Aristotle uses it to refute Plato’s 
theory of forms, Hume to refute the possibility of 
cause and effect, Lewis Carroll to refute syllogistic 
deduction, William James to refute the notion of 
temporal passage, and Bradley to refute the general 
possibility of logical relations; Borges himself uses 
it, citing Schopenhauer, as evidence that the world 
is our dream, our idea, in which “tenuous and 
eternal crevices of unreason" can be found to re- 
mind us that our creation is false, or at least fictive. 

The infinite library of one of his most popular 
stories is an image particularly pertinent to the 
literature of exhaustion; the “Library of Babel" 
houses every possible combination of alphabetical 
characters and spaces, and thus every possible 
book and statement, including your and my refuta- 
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tions and vindications, the history of the actual 
future, the history of every possible future, and, 
though he doesn’t mention it, the encyclopedias 
not only of Tlén but of every imaginable other 
world — since, as in Lucretius’ universe, the num- 
ber of elements, and so of combinations, is finite 
(though very large), and the number of instances 
of each element and combination of elements is 
infinite, like the library itself. 

That brings us to his favorite image of all, the 
labyrinth, and to my point. Labyrinths is the name 
of his most substantial translated volume, and the 
only full-length study of Borges in English, by 
Ana Maria Barrenechea, is called Borges the 
Labyrinth-Maker. A labyrinth, after all, is a place 
in which, ideally, all the possibilities of choice 
(of direction, in this case) are embodied, and — 
barring special dispensation like Theseus’ — must 
be exhausted before one reaches the heart. Where, 
mind, the Minotaur waits with two final possi- 
bilities: defeat and death, or victory and freedom. 
Now, in fact, the legendary Theseus is non-Baroque; 
thanks to Ariadne’s thread he can take a shortcut 
through the labyrinth at Knossos. But Menelaus 
on the beach at Pharos, for example, is genuinely 
Baroque in the Borgesian spirit, and illustrates 
a positive artistic morality in the literature of ex- 
haustion. He is not there, after all, for kicks (any 
more than Borges and Beckett are in the fiction 
racket for their health): Menelaus is /ost, in the 
larger labyrinth of the world, and has got to hold 
fast while the Old Man of the Sea exhausts reality's 
frightening guises so that he may extort direction 
from him when Proteus returns to his “‘true’’ self. 
Its a heroic enterprise, with salvation as its object 
— one recalls that the aim of the Histriones is to 
get history done with so that Jesus may come again 
the sooner, and that Shakespeare's heroic meta- 
morphoses culminate not merely in a theophany 
but in an apotheosis. 

Now, not just any old body is equipped for this 
labor, and Theseus in the Cretan labyrinth becomes 
in the end the aptest image for Borges after all. 
Distressing as the fact is to us liberal Democrats, 
the commonality, alas, will always lose their way 
and their souls: it’s the chosen remnant, the 
virtuoso, the Thesean hero, who, confronted with 
Baroque reality, Baroque history, the Baroque 
state of his art, need not rehearse its possibilities to 
exhaustion, any more than Borges needs actually 
to write the Encyclopaedia of Tlén or the books in 
the Library of Babel. He need only be aware of 
their existence or possibility, acknowledge them, 
and with the aid of very special gifts — as extraor- 
dinary as saint- or hero-hood and not likely to 
be found in The New York Correspondence School 
of Literature — go straight through the maze to 
the accomplishment of his work. 
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ducat the spring and fall campaigns last year, 
she tagged after him as he scuttled, with the tense 
urgency of a squirrel, across the map of Alabama. 
They put her, with one female companion, in a 
separate car behind his, and she was reverently 
borne from town to town like some irreplaceable 
ceremonial fixture, a token to lend the dubious 
enterprise a measure of legitimacy and sanction, 
like the provincial plaster madonnas snatched from 
the gloom of medieval church naves and carried 
by profane Crusaders into flames and pillage. 
She submitted to it with an air composed, patient, 
somewhat inert and remote — a small, quiet figure, 
smiling pleasantly and a little uneasily, with an 
expression sometimes, as she squinted in the sun, 
faintly perplexed. 

Only the uninitiates, those excellently reason- 
able people behind desks and typewriters regarding 
the whole affair incredulously from afar, sup- 
posed that it was too bizarre to work. The truth is, 
Alabamians, like most Southerners, have developed 
a high appreciation of the art of the solemn mas- 
querade, the straight-faced ruse. Through the first 
and second Reconstructions, they have become ac- 
complished at it. Segregation itself has probably 
been one of history's most elaborate and durable 
disguises, a colossal facade constructed around what 
is really an irreconcilable blood-belief in the innate 
inferiority of the Negro, and the maintenance of 
this improbable edifice of law and logic has be- 
come, in a way, its own perverse tribute to the 
industry and ingenuity of the Southern mind. 
Whatever the task may have cost in character, it 
has left Southern society with certain talents and 
tolerances. In fact, George Wallace's nimble 
stratagem probably had a positive, endearing 
effect on Alabama voters. 

Lurleen Wallace demolished her nine opponents 
in the Democratic primary with 52 percent of the 
vote, and went on methodically to execute the 
Republican candidate in the general election. She 
went through both campaigns bravely, but in the 
second one, in the fall, she began to get a little 
tired. The winter before, she had undergone major 
surgery for cancer. There were moments now 
when she seemed to flag. After one particularly 
strenuous morning of rallies, the party stopped at 
a high school to eat lunch, and Wallace, not think- 
ing yet of food (eating is rather a dull interruption 
to him while he is campaigning) but rather of all 
the children collected there in one place and the 
families they represented, bolted off down the 
corridor toward the classrooms, leaving his group 
behind. Lurleen, who had been beside him coming 
through the door, watched him for a moment. 
She slumped forward as if something inside her 
had caved in a little, and then called wearily, 
her voice just edged with exasperation, ‘‘What are 
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you going to do now, George? Where are you go- 
ing now?" He turned, as if suddenly reminded of 
something he had forgotten to fetch and came 
back and took her aside, and as the rest of the 
party watched, engaged her in a brief moment of 
furious whispering, the two of them standing alone 
together a few feet down the hall. She mostly 
listened, her face turned slightly away, and then 
she seemed to sag forward a little more as he took 
her arm and led her to the first classroom. 

But she endured. The tight cavalcade of cars 
plunged from one crossroads rally to another, with 
the crowd gathered and waiting in the fine soft 
fall weather — old diminutive women with crack- 
ling eyes and crinkled faces, their heads swaddled 
in scarves, wrapped in the worn bulky-shoulder 
overcoats of the forties; old men standing around 
the gas pumps of filling stations in coveralls and 
faded army field jackets and oddly formal mouse- 
gray felt hats; their sons, dark fierce men in filling 
station uniforms who still seem to have the silence 
and sullenness and lean, lank look of the frontier; 
and always the local candidates lined up in rusty 
black suits, their faces raw and red and bony. 
At each stop, the October air was filled with the 
quiet tattering of leaves. There was snow toward 
the end. After a midafternoon rally in the little 
north Alabama town of New Hope — held behind 
a cotton gin, with a wind shivering puddles of 
melted snow, and wagonloads of cotton parked in 
the thin sun, and smoke blowing through bare 
pecan trees — Wallace, bundled in an overcoat, 
lingered exuberantly among the crowd, grabbing 
hands two-at-a-time, chattering, wrinkling his nose 
in friendly recognition: “‘I sho ’preciate yawl comin’ 
out in this weather, heunh? Yes, Yes, I know yo 
uncle, he works down at H. L. Green’s. Tell 
him hello, heunh? He sho is our friend. Glad 
to see you fellas out here today, heunh? Yawl 
doin’ all right? Yes, how is yo daughter now? 
Well, you tell her I been thinkin’ about her, I 
meant to write her a letter. Hi, sweetie pie. 
Honey, thank you. You know, I still miss Mr. 
Roy. I understand, I heard she was goin’ to the 
junior high. Cose, her daddy got killed, you 
know. . . ." He only paused once or twice to 
dab his lips swiftly with Chapstick and mutter to 
an aide behind him, Where is Lurleen?" Reluc- 
tantly, only when there were no more unshaken 
hands in sight did he return to his car, and then, 
with the door opened and one foot already inside, 
he saw her sitting in the car behind him. He 
gestured impatiently to her, arching his hand as if 
he were flinging seed over the town at large, and 
murmured so that she could not possibly have 
heard him, **C' mon, honey, you got to go into the 
stores and things, you got to see 'em, you got to 
speak to 'em, now. . . ." Through the windshield 
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of her car, she answered with a helpless, faintly 


harried look, sitting motionless. But he did not 
notice even that — he had already dived on into 
his car and slammed the door. 

It was only a few days before the election that 
the weather suddenly turned stunningly cold, and 
when one glanced up, one discovered a sky like a 
woolen hood drawn over the dimming countryside. 
There was one rally left before nightfall in Maples- 
ville, a small town with weedy lumberyards, and 
a traffic light at the main intersection, where the 
rally was to be held, swinging in the wind. The 
flatbed trailer had been parked in front of Maples- 
ville’s city hall — a converted filling station, with 
a rusting tin sign swaying from a sawed-off water 
pipe — and the hillbilly band was gathered atop 
the flatbed trailer, shivering a little in their se- 
quins, but gamely whunking out gospel music 
and country love ballads full of death, loss, violence, 
insanity, tears, night. When the Wallaces arrived, 
to a light spatter of applause, the band's woebegone 
ballads instantly snapped into a spry, mischievous, 
hot-diggety-dog Dixie. Lurleen mounted the trailer, 
acknowledged the applause with a single wave of 
her slight hand and a brave bright smile, and then, 
without further flourish, read her speech. It was 
short, toneless, without humor or any of her 
husband's kind of raw passion, her syllables de- 
liberate and enunciated with an unvarying ex- 
presion of vaguely scowling earnestness; she 
sounded like a high school valedictorian delivering 
a laboriously crafted commencement address. 

Then, while Wallace himself spoke, his hips 
working cockily and fancily and his blunt little 
boxer’s paw steadily stroking the microphone 
stand, she sat off to one side in a corner of the 
platform, looking blank and irrelevant and a bit 
bored, gazing fixedly off over the heads of the 
crowd, as if she were musing on grocery lists and 
school clothes for her children. Wallace’s voice 
blared electronically in the twilight: “My op- 
ponents say they don’t want no skirt for governor 
of Alabama. That’s right — no skirt. Well, I want 
you to know, I resent that slur on the women of 
this state. . . ." Her expression did not change. 
She sat rigidly, a little primly, her hands in her 
lap, still gazing off into nothing, as if she hadn't 
heard. The wind feathered her hair. And sud- 
denly one had the impression that when it was all 
over, when Wallace's people had gotten back in 
their cars and the townfolk had scattered away, 
she would still be sitting up there alone on that 
platform, straight, composed, smiling vaguely, 
gazing blankly off into the distance, to be hauled 
away finally with the platform to the next town. 

When, not long after her inauguration, she ap- 
peared in a national poll as one of the ten most 
admired women in the world, in the company of 
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such personalities as Jacqueline Kennedy, Indira 
Gandhi, Helen Keller, Princess Grace, even the 
people of Alabama, including Wallace, were a 


little surprised. (Though Wallace, on second 
thought, was also elated: ‘‘That’s right significant 
politically, ain't it?" he inquired eagerly of visitors.) 
She had remained, throughout her husband's 
four garish years in the governor's office, an obscure 
and rather lonely figure, amiable enough on 
public occasions, but essentially a private person, 
unassuming and unprepossessing. A small tidy 
woman with a fondness for blazers and turtleneck 
blouses, which make her look like the leader of a 
girls’ college glee club, she is attractive in that 
hard, plain, small-faced, somewhat masculine way 
that Deep Southern women tend to be attractive 
— in fact, over the years, she has even acquired a 
certain resemblance to her husband. With the last 
of her four children (Janie Lee) born six years ago, 
it was as if she went into a kind of private resigned 
semi-retreat, like so many other women approach- 
ing middle age — like women, perhaps, for whom 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh wrote Gift From the Sea. 
With her eldest daughter (Bobbie Jo) married and 
in college, and her son (George, Jr.) and another 
daughter (Peggy Sue) absorbed in teen-age worlds 
of their own, she spent a lot of time by herself 
outdoors, hunting, swimming, water-skiing. She 
was happiest when floating in a tiny boat in shorts 
and a baggy shirt out in the middle of a wide lake 
on a droning drowsy afternoon, all by herself, 
fishing with a cane pole. “Pd just sit out there on 
the water, and if they bit, that was fine, and if 
they didn't bite, that was even better, that was 
the finest thing in the world. Because you could 
think then." What time she has to herself now 
she devotes to Janie Lee, spending long lunches at 
the mansion with her and a few hours before bed in 
the evening. 


NA erus has always seemed only marginally 
aware, not only of food and play, but of such 
personal matters as home and family — the sweet 
comforts that bless the lives of ordinary men. He 
is consumingly a public person, with only a vague 
and distracted private existence. As soon as they 
were married in 1942, when Wallace took Lurleen 
down to his home community of Clayton for a 
quick and humble honeymoon, he seemed already 
to have moved his attention, energy, concentration 
to larger things. “It wasn’t much of a honeymoon, 
I guess," remembers a friend. ‘‘George’d go into 
town every morning with a buddy of his, and 
when he'd come back to the house for lunch, 
she'd be at the door waiting. Then, after lunch, 
he'd go back uptown. He spent most of his honey- 
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moon just hanging around town talking to people. 
I wouldn’t say he was cold exactly; he just wasn’t 
overly affectionate. He wasn’t really happy unless 
he was talking to the boys and shaking somebody’s 
hand, that’s all.” 

If one spends any amount of time in Alabama, 
one soon hears reports that more than once during 
the early years of their marriage Lurleen had 
been on the point of leaving George. In 1952, 
after Wallace had left the Alabama legislature 
and won a circuit judgeship in Clayton, Lurleen 
wanted him to stop there, to settle for that. “I 
would have been content," she delicately allows, 
"for him to stay circuit judge from then on." But 
almost immediately, he began pursuing the gover- 
norship with a compulsive, ravenous, tireless feroc- 
ity. “He was making speeches everywhere over 
the state," says Lurleen, *and he did his own driv- 
ing. We bought two Chevvies, and he wore them 
both out. It was a matter, for me, of sitting home 
and waiting for George to get back." A couple 
close to the Wallaces during that period recalls, 
“This was the reason Lurleen wanted to quit 
George. She wasn't well — looked awfully anemic 
— and she had a baby to care for, and she was 
alone most of the time. She really had thought 
that he'd settle down after he was elected judge; 
his salary could have kept them comfortable. She 
thought this was good enough. But he looked on 
it as just another stepping-stone on the way to 
becoming governor. That was the reason. She was 
bent on the divorce. We tried to talk her out of it — 
one time we were at this fellow's house down there, 
one of Wallace's helpers — and we all tried to talk 
her out of it, but she just wouldn't hear anything we 
had to say.” 

Finally, Wallace and “this helpers” managed to 
dissuade her. As Lurleen puts it, “I started travel- 
ing with George. I had this feeling, that if I 
campaigned with him, it would draw us closer 
together. But I was frightened every time I got 
near a crowd. Most of the time, Pd just sit in 
the car and wait for him." 

Eventually, of course, there evolved in Wallace 
the notion — more than notion, an actual visceral 
sensation — that he existed, and was acting, as 
the very incarnation of the people, the embodiment 
of their will and sensibilities. His personal, feverish, 
almost sensuous identification with *the majority 
of the folks" is one of the central facts in under- 
standing Wallace's political vitality. It's as if he 
dimly suspects he has no reality without ‘‘the 
folks," and the terror to him of being deserted by 
the folks — or, by some ghastly accident, alienated 
from them — is like the terror of not being able 
to breathe, of disappearing. Probably the most 
traumatic period in his life was the long interval 
in 1965 between the state legislature's startling 
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refusal to submit for popular vote a constitutional 
amendment allowing governors to succeed them- 
selves (this was in the late fall) and the primary 
election the next spring that nominated his wife. 
The legislature's defiance was the first serious 
political repudiation that Wallace had suffered 
since he had entered the governor's office, and 
through the long winter of doubt that followed, 
there was a vast silence from the people, a silence 
in which there occurred repeated little ominous 
intimations, minor but persistent frustrations at the 
hands of other political bodies in the state, that 
he might be falling, might indeed have already 
fallen. For him, the worst part of it was, he couldn't 
really know — there was no final way to find out 
until the spring primary. 


Ja idea of running Lurleen seems to have been 
a sudden small soundless concussion in Wallace's 
own head; all the people he began mentioning it to 
thought he was joking, including Lurleen. But he 
began to insist more seriously and frequently, 
"Why not, now?" Finally, he had a small delega- 
tion of his aides — his *helpers" again — in to 
meet with Lurleen in an office at the capitol; 
formally, gingerly, he had them propose it to her, 
negotiations made all the more delicate by the 
fact that she was soon to undergo extensive uterine 
surgery. She balked, but only halfheartedly; she 
had no real choice, of course. So, as spring finally 
approached, it seemed as though he might be 
rescued after all. 

Lurleen Wallace has been closely surrounded by 
her husband's men ever since. “I guess," she says 
with a small smile, “that Pm just like one of the 
boys now." Though it is known that she regards 
some of Wallace’s aides with a cold distaste, 
Wallace's old staff has been kept intact, and Lurleen 
exists as little more than a legalizing accessory to 
the extralegal extension of the George Wallace 
administration. Though, as Wallace heatedly 
points out, all the constitutional proprieties are 
being observed, he still acts as governor from his 
office directly across the hall from the executive 
suite (sometimes, late in the afternoons after Lurleen 
has returned to the mansion, he abandons even 
that appearance, quickly crosses the hall and 
serenely continues his work, his telephone calls and 
conferences, from behind her desk). He still per- 
sonally draws up the programs and strives with 
the legislature to get them passed, and the lobbyists 
and legislators still approach him directly, con- 
vivially pulling a chair over to his table in the 
capitol's dank basement cafeteria, where he hastily 
consumes 88-cent lunches of mealy peas and fried 
steak and cornbread and then holds court with a 
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toothpick, just as in the old days, just as if nothing 
had changed. The only difference may be that now 
Lurleen serves as head of state while he acts as 
prime minister; she attends to all the ceremonial 
functions, which is perhaps a more pleasant ar- 
rangement on the whole, since it somewhat expe- 
dites Wallace's national maneuverings. At the 
most, she has moved into a vacancy that had to be 
occupied, if not by him then by a surrogate, while 
he sets about enlarging the scale of his incarnation 
of “the majority of the folks." 

He met and married her in the space of about 
nine months. She was seventeen years old, had 
just graduated from high school and finished a 
business school course, and was working as a clerk 
behind the cosmetics counter at the Kresge’s 
dime store in Tuscaloosa — a thin, slight, vaguely 
pretty girl, daughter of a shipyard worker and the 
only child in the family still living at home. Her 
upbringing, in the quiet dreamy little town of 
Northport near T'uscaloosa, had been correct, 
churchly, and comfortable, leaving her with modest 
and specific domestic expectations. She was the 
kind of girl most generously described, perhaps, as 
*a good student," earnest, moderately industrious, 
sufficiently bright. *'Politics," she recalls, ‘‘was 
something Daddy discussed at our house with 
other people, not with me." 

Wallace himself was twenty-three, recently grad- 
uated from law school at Tuscaloosa but still 
lingering there and driving a dump truck for the 
state while he awaited induction into the army (it 
was the year after Pearl Harbor). He had already 
become something of a rooster among the young 
ladies of Tuscaloosa (an old friend of his remem- 
bers, “Yeah, George was always around the 
women. He was really something with the women. 
I mean, you couldn't beat him off with a stick"). 
He strode up to Lurleen's counter on a warm 
August afternoon, fans droning sleepily in the 
thick popcorn-scented air, and asked for a bottle 
of hair oil. ‘‘He could always just go right up to 
people," says Lurleen. “He had the prettiest brown 
eyes, and the way he’d cut up. I remember liking 
him from the start." 

Their courtship was quiet and perfunctory — 
rides in the drab, sallow light of buses, into town to 
the Bama Theater for a picture show, chill autumn 
nights out on her front porch, Sunday afternoon 
dinners with her family. He was living in a 
Tuscaloosa boardinghouse then, a small, tense, 
wiry youth, as thin and quick as a ferret, vora- 
ciously ambitious, with only one pair of baggy 
pants and a borrowed coat and perhaps two white 
shirts, and Lurleen remembers, “He ate quite a 
lot when he came over to our house." She says, 
“Even then, he was talking politics all the time. 
Thats what seemed to be really occupying his 
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mind. He was already talking about running for 
governor. While we were dating, people wanted 
to know why he wasn't in the service, and this 
bothered him. He was nervous about that. It 
worried him a lot." 

Finally, Wallace's orders arrived. On a cold 
night on her front porch, shortly before he was to 
report for induction, he proposed. He returned a 
few months later in uniform, and they were married 
on a bright noon in May, by a justice of the peace 
in a dim, musty office in a downtown Tuscaloosa 
office building, with the windows open to the warm 
flush of the spring day. Afterward, with Lurleen's 
mother, they went downstairs to the H. & W. Drug 
Store on the street level, had Cokes and chicken 
salad sandwiches, and then walked to the train 
depot and caught a train for Montgomery. There, 
they visited with Wallace's mother for a few 
hours. They spent their wedding night in a 
Montgomery boardinghouse, in a bleak room with 
a linoleum floor, a large iron frame bed, and a 
naked light bulb dangling from a cord in the center 
of the ceiling. 


Bini Wallace went overseas, they passed 
through a succession of brief and shabby tenancies 
in large, alien cities; their first night in one town, 
after the first child had been born to them, they 
had to sleep on a stranger’s front porch in the 
numbing cold, keeping the baby warm between 
them. In Alamogordo, New Mexico, they dwelt 
for a while in a plank chicken house with a concrete 
floor and a small heater and a hot plate. And 
when Wallace returned from the war and was 
elected to the legislature, they lived in the boarding- 
house where they had spent their wedding night — 
in the same room. The other rooms were filled 
with railroad workers, and Lurleen remembers, 
“I had to do all my washing in the bathroom down 
the hall that everyone used.” 

During those days, says Lurleen, “George used 
to slow up and wait for me when we were walking. 
He used to, but he doesn’t now. It was a long 
time ago. He just seemed to get out of the 
Dabit . 2 

She drinks coffee obsessively and manfully. 
Since becoming governor, she has also begun to 
smoke raggedly, incessantly, carrying her pack of 
Benson & Hedges in a demure cigarette case in 
her hand wherever she goes. “We been worrying 
about it a little bit,” says one of Wallace’s aides. 
“She really ought to cut down some on those 
cigarettes. Why, when she goes to make a speech, 
she’s stubbing out a cigarette when she gets up to 
talk, and as soon as she’s done, as soon as she’s 
finished shaking hands, she’s grabbed another one 
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out of her pack, and she’s lighting it up." She 
seems to be constantly, rigidly afraid that she is 
going to do something wrong, make a wrong move, 
blurt out the wrong thing. She is brittle and 
tautly on guard before newsmen, and Wallace’s 
people have, so far, carefully shielded her from 
political interviews and dialogues. It’s as if, having 
been a private and nonpolitical person for most of 
her life, she is simply accustomed to delivering the 
direct and flat-footed truth and has not yet mastered 
the calm, intricate minuet of evasion and equivo- 
cation and sanctitude at which natural politicians 
are more or less adept. She reads all her speeches. 
Visibly uncomfortable as she is with conversations 
that have to do with anything other than her family 
and the business of running a household, she did 
not want to attend the conference of governors that 
President Johnson called last spring in Washington, 
and Wallace had to reassure her, ‘Now, honey, they 
not going to ask you to stand up and give your 
ideas about Vietnam or the balance of payments; 
all you got to do is just sit there and listen, that's 
all.” Left, then, with little more than a figurine to 
analyze, some of the press, most notably the 
women's magazines, have indulged in wry little 
smiles about her dress and drawl, and Wallace has 
affected a politically effective indignation about 
such stories: ‘‘They say she didn't dress right out 
there in California. Well, [ll tell you, if she 
dressed like some of them . . ." But for her part, 
she has maintained a brave, if slightly baffled, 
cheerfulness about the articles. “Irs all just part 
of politics," she proposes. 

Her political notions are a dutiful one-dimen- 
sional duplication of her husband's — in sum, 
rather on the order of an essay on states' rights that 
might be entered in a local high school contest 
sponsored by the D.A.R. In fact, she seems puzzled 
that anyone would inquire about her political 
beliefs. Asked once what figures in history had 
made the greatest impact on her, she answered, 
after a long pause, “‘Well, I suppose the women of 
the South who fought such hardships and tried to 
hold things together back during the War Between 
the States, and that period afterward." A little 
later, asked what books had been most important 
in her life, she replied, “Well, I suppose those 
stories on women of the South and the hard role 
they played back during the War Between the 
States and Reconstruction." 

While her performance as governor has been 
mostly confined to such duties as appearing at plant 
dedications, riding in a jeep during military acad- 
emy reviews, presenting honorary plaques, and 
receiving curious visitors from out of state in her 
office, she has nevertheless taken it all with a cer- 
tain degree of seriousness. She has reported to the 
governor's office early in the morning and usually 
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departed only late in the day. ‘“‘If there is any 
change in my administration," she declared in her 
inaugural address, ‘‘it will not be a change of policy 
or priorities, but rather one of attitude. . . . It 
will be an attitude reflecting an inner feeling of a 
wife and a mother." It has, in a sense, worked out 
that way: when she visited a state mental institution 
recently, walking from room to abject room with 
her official entourage following respectfully after 
her, her face went white, there came over her a 
mute and stricken and withdrawn astonishment, 
and her eyes blurred with tears. What she would 
do with such random discoveries, and the impulses 
they create in her, has been the only real and 
interesting question posed by her ascension. 

The speculation that she might prove more asser- 
tive than her husband or his advisers ever reckoned 
on, while irresistible, was really fanciful. She is not 
so naive a girl as to forget it was her husband who 
put her where she is, that the people elected her as 
a stand-in for him, and that without him she would 
be absolutely lost and helpless in the office. What's 
more, if she had tried to take over the show, she 
would have seemed to the people of Alabama, not 
to mention herself, surpassingly unladylike. Finally, 
such a stunt simply isn't part of the nature of such 
a woman. She has submitted to everything, sur- 
rendered even herself to her husband's furious 
public compulsion, much as an evangelists or 
missionary’s wife might, after so many years, sur- 
render herself to attend her husband’s obsessive 
communion with God, thereby accepting her own 
diminishment. This summer she suffered a recur- 
rence of cancer, leaving serious doubt about 
whether she will be able to return to the governor’s 
office. 

In the process of her surrender, she also arriv- 
ed at a kind of solitary contented affection for her 
husband: she seems genuinely to dote on him as 
she defers to him. On the morning of the general 
election last fall— what should have been one of 
the most important hours in her life — the two 
of them rode down from Montgomery to Clayton 
to vote, and Wallace chattered ceaselessly and 
jubilantly in the back seat the whole length of the 
drive, seeming only incidentally aware of Lurleen 
beside him. 

*You got to bed mighty late last night," he 
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teased her once; “‘you should have been in bed 
earlier than you were." She protested that she 
had spent the time tucking in the younger children. 

“Yeah,” he continued, ‘‘and at that rally last 
night, you didn't introduce me right. You shoulda 
introduced me as governor. I was shocked when 
you said George. You said, ‘And now I give you 
your governor and my husband, George. I was 
shocked." She only leaned back in the seat and 
turned her face away, gazed out of the window 
with a steady, patient little smile on her face. But 
he did not notice; he was perched on the edge of his 
seat, still talking, with his small stubby hands braced 
on the back of the seat in front of him, where a 
reporter was riding. 

On one occasion he paused to study some work- 
men at the side of the road, and observed, “Why, 
four of those fellows could handle 250 Harvard 
professors, you know it? Kind of folks been showing 
up at my rallies, they the people that fought the 
Civil War. The common folks — they didn't have 
any slaves, most didn't have any atall. They just 
fought. Look athere — see over yonder? You 
take just a plain ole dirt farmer like that plowing 
behind his mule in some field in Chilton County, 
he knows just by instinct, just by having lived with 
folks, more than all those professors know. He 
knows when you can trust somebody and when you 
can't. He knows what it takes to get people to act 
right; it takes a whapping them up the side of the 
head, that's what." 

He was asked if he would have liked to live dur- 
ing the Civil War years, and he mused, “Well, of 
course, there was something romantic and in- 
triguing about the war down here in the South, 
and you think sometimes you would have liked to 
been around to see what was going on”; and all 
the while he was toying with an answer, still not 
quite sure about the import of the question, Lur- 
leen, leaning back in the seat and looking directly 
at the reporter, was nodding silently, affirmatively, 
and proudly, compressing a smile, without his 
seeing her. The rest of the way down to Clayton, 
he continued to orate, as Lurleen, who that day 
was to be elected governor of Alabama, wordlessly 
and tenderly and steadily picked invisible pieces 
of lint from his sleeves and brushed dandruff from 
his shoulders. 
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WATER 


by Leslie Norris 


On hot summer mornings my aunt set glasses 
On a low wall outside the farmhouse, 
With some jugs of cold water. 
I would sit in the dark hall, or 
Behind the dairy window, 
Waiting for children to come from the town. 


They came in small groups, serious, steady, 
And I could see them, black in the heat, 
Long before they turned in at our gate 
To march up the soft, dirt road. 
They would stand by the wall, 
Drinking water with an engrossed thirst. The dog 


Did not bother them, knowing them responsible 

Travelers. They held in quiet hands their bags 

Of jam sandwiches, and bottles of yellow fizz. 

Sometimes they waved a gratitude to the house, 
But they never looked at us. 

Their eyes were full of the mountain, lifting 


Their measuring faces above our long hedge. 
When they had gone I would climb the wall, 
Looking for them among the thin sheep runs. 
Their heads were a resolute darkness among ferns, 
They climbed with unsteady certainty. 


I wondered what it was they knew the mountain had. 


They would pass the last house, Lamberts’, where 
A violent gander, too old by many a Christmas, 
Blared evil warning from his bitten moor, 
Then it was open world, too high and clear 

For clouds even, where over heather 
The free hare cleanly ran, and the summer sheep. 


I knew this; and I knew all summer long 

Those visionary gangs passed through our lanes, 

Coming down at evening, their arms full 

Of cowslips, moon daisies, whinberries, nuts, 
All fruits of the sliding seasons, 

And the enormous experience of the mountain 


That I who loved it did not understand. 

In the summer, dust filled our winter ruts 

With a level softness, and children walked 

At evening through golden curtains scuffed 
From the road by their trailing feet. 

They would drink tiredly at our wall, talking 


Softly, leaning, their sleepy faces warm for home. 
We would see them murmur slowly through our stiff 
Gate, their shy heads gilded by the last sun. 
One by one we would gather up the used jugs, 
The glasses. We would pour away 
A little water. It would lie on the thick dust, gleaming. 
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THE LAST HOLDOUTS 


by Patricia Lynden 


They live by their own laws, which involve manipulating and breaking ours. They prefer that we know nothing 


about them, but if we insist on probing, they try to make sure we come away with a romantic fairy-tale notion 


of them. Patricia Lynden, twenty-nine, became a Gypsy-watcher two years ago, when she began covering odd corners 


of New York for NEWSWEEK, where she is an editorial assistant. 


[. ^ land of assimilation they are the last holdouts. 
They have roamed this country for over 250 years, 
but they show no signs of joining us; nor are they 
ever likely to. They are the Gypsies, and they have 
been at home away from home since the first 
unrecorded moment of their exodus from India. 

They meet with the rest of the world, the non- 
Gypsies, or the “‘Gajay”’ in their language, only to 
steal our money. Then they disappear behind the 
doors of their **ofisas," dingy storefronts where they 
live and **work," and laugh endlessly at their latest 
trick. While they are a people apart, they are in- 
fatuated by our status symbols and exploit our cred- 
it economy to buy Cadillacs, color television sets, 
diamonds, and the services of some of the nation's 
best medical specialists. They rarely pay, however. 

Most of us — who do not seek Gypsies out for 
magic solutions to problems — are dimly aware of 
their existence, have perhaps caught glimpses of 
them emerging from a rented hall after a celebra- 
tion, or calling out to *suckers" — their term — 
from ofisa doorways. But try to ask a Gypsy 
about his way of life, and you will meet with 
vague answers, lies, an uncomprehending though 
well-meaning expression, or an appallingly servile 
manner. One loses interest quickly, and that is their 
intent. 

I had the good luck one day, while on a routine 
reporting assignment at the New York City Police 
Department's Pickpocket and Confidence Squad, to 
discover that the detective I was interviewing was 
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one of the few people in this country who know 
about Gypsies. He is Lieutenant Allen Gore, who 
had at that time spent ten years as the department's 
sole Gypsy expert. That same season on Broadway 
he became the basis of the male lead in Bajour, a 
musical about Gypsies. Over the years, Lieutenant 
Gore had gotten to know them well, and even 
learned an impressive amount of their language, 
Romany, which is difficult because it is an unwrit- 
ten tongue. He said I could go with him on his in- 
vestigations for as long as I needed to get a story. 
Our visits were restricted to Gypsies living in 
New York City, where the best estimates put the 
population at around 12,000; but American Gyp- 
sies are the same whether you see them in San Fran- 
cisco or New York. Indeed, they are literally the 
same, because the American Gypsy population 
(probably about 200,000) is in constant slow flux 
from one place to another. Any middle-aged Gypsy 
has likely camped for months or even years in 
fifteen or more cities across the country from Port- 
land to Miami, from Provincetown to Los Angeles. 
lo know the Gypsies, one must practically live 
among them. So few have that the literature is 
scant, and much of it marred by untruths. Jan 
Yoors, a New York artist, did live with them during 
his adolescence in Europe, and his recent book, 
The Gypsies, is an account of that life. Lieutenant 
Gore solved the problem by spending much of his 
working day and all his free time visiting their ofi- 
sas, talking, listening, and watching. It took him 








five years before he was fully able to distinguish 
their lies from the truth and the myths from the re- 
alities. I was told by Lieutenant Gore that an ex- 
tended visit at a Gypsy home would be out of the 
question for me. No Gypsy would ever consent, he 
said. However, there was one family I had come to 
know whose members were anxious to cultivate 
Lieutenant Gore. When he suggested, after a year, 
that they allow me to visit them for a week, the 
woman of the house immediately agreed. 

My hostess was a woman in her sixties named 
Peppa, and she set up only one condition to my vis- 
it: she would answer all questions except any about 
the *boojo. In Romany the word means “bag” 
(it was incorrectly called ‘“‘bajour”’ in the musical). 
It is also the name of the most elaborate of Gypsy 
confidence games. At its culmination, the cus- 
tomer’s money is sewn into a small bag, and by 
means of a deft switch, the victim is given a bag of 
plain paper and the Gypsy keeps the one that con- 
tains the money. Many content themselves with 
lesser forms of confidence tricks because, while they 
don’t get rich, they also don’t have to take big risks 
or work many weeks for results. But my hostess 
*made boojo," as the Gypsies say, and made 
$50,000 a year at it. She was worried that my pro- 
fessed desire to know more about Gypsy life, their 
beliefs and customs, was just a pretext for learning 
the mechanics of the boojo. 

I had, however, already learned how the boojo is 
carried off from listening to Lieutenant Gore and 
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suckers tell about it. A typical Gypsy customer was 
a fashionable New Jersey matron who told how she 
sought out a Gypsy to work black magic so she could 
get a divorce and large alimony settlement from her 
husband. The Gypsy assured her she could solve 
the problem, and it developed after many consulta- 
tions that the problem was caused by a “‘curse”’ on 
the customer’s money and valuables. She was told 
to bring $7000 in cash, some diamond jewelry, and 
several fur pieces to the ofisa to have the curse ban- 
ished. The jewelry and furs were left there for fur- 
ther ‘‘work,’’ and the customer returned home with 
the bag she thought contained her money. Later in 
the evening she became suspicious, opened the bag 
to find plain paper, and returned to the ofisa to 
confront the Gypsy. The Gypsy and her family had, 
of course, disappeared, and next day the woman 
went to the police. Her money was never recovered, 
and the Gypsy was never captured. 

It is rare that a Gypsy gets caught. Many of their 
clientele never realize they are being bilked; others 
are too embarrassed to tell. As often as not, they 
get caught because other Gypsies inform on them. 
As one Romany woman said: “Everybody know it 
when somebody make a score." That knowledge is 
used when the Romany legal system — the only 
one they recognize — breaks down because a Gypsy 
refuses to follow its dictates. If he, for example, 
refuses to pay a penalty imposed on him by a 
Romany court, his adversary often takes revenge by 
going to the Gajo law. (Gajo is the masculine sin- 
gular and Gajee the feminine singular form for 
*non-Gypsy.") He simply informs to the police 
about one of his enemy's thefts, and the police make 
an arrest. Gypsy law, or *'crees," has no enforce- 
ment machinery. Corporal punishment is not part 
of the Romany tradition; obeying the law is volun- 
tary. Jurors at a trial do no more than arrive at a 
decision on who is right and wrong in a case, and 
name the penalty, usually a fine. After that, if one 
party refuses to comply, the other takes the law 
into his own hands by going to the Gajo law. 


j ^ Romany life is concerned almost solely with 
itself. World affairs are Gajo affairs, and thus of 
no interest to the Gypsies. What really absorbs 
them are their own feuds, marriages, divorces, 
births, deaths, illnesses. A New York internist who 
was called in for consultation on a Gypsy case 
said afterward that no patient was ever so difficult 
to treat. The entire clan arrived from all over the 
country and encamped at the hospital to assume 
en masse the anxiety for the patient that is usually 
reserved, in the Gajo world, only to the patient and 
his immediate family. Day in and day out they 
dunned the doctor and hospital staff for reassur- 
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ances that the patient would recover, fretting with 
extravagant intensity, which the doctor found 
inordinate and felt was a hindrance to his attempts 
to treat the patient. 

In a similar way, a divorce also becomes a com- 
munity preoccupation. During my stay at Peppa's, 
the family was the center of interest because one of 
the daughters was about to have a divorce trial. 
Day and night, Gypsies were in and out of the 
house, learning the background of the case, arguing 
it endlessly. Since it was the major topic of conver- 
sation for the week, I too became familiar with its 
details and nuances. Complicated as it may seem, 
what follows is a very abbreviated version of a situa- 
tion all the local Gypsies familiarized themselves 
with in preparation for the impending trial. 

One of Peppa's six daughters, a woman of thirty- 
two called Maleva, had left the ofisa she shared 
with her husband, taken their daughter, and 
returned to her mother's house. She claimed that 
her husband had abandoned her, and was deter- 
mined to have custody of their daughter. She was 
prepared to go to the Gajo court if need be to keep 
the child, since Gypsy law does not necessarily 
favor the mother in custody disputes. Wanya, the 
estranged husband, was countercharging aban- 
donment, and also wanted the child, as well as the 
return of more than the customary one half of his 
wife's purchase price at marriage. 

The dispute had become a feud between the two 
families, since by Romany custom marriages are ar- 
ranged between the fathers of a couple, and the bride 
is purchased by the groom’s father. It is not unusual 
to pay $5000 for a girl who is a virgin, healthy, well 
mannered, and adept at the confidence game. 

Things had been somewhat unusual in the mar- 
riage of Wanya and Maleva. For one thing, Peppa 
knew her daughter felt an attraction for Wanya, 
although it would have been scandalously im- 
proper for Maleva to say so. But Wanya's family 
did not have enough money to pay for such a girl 
who possessed all the Gypsy virtues. So Peppa 
let her go for only $2500, and she let her go on 
credit until Wanya's mother could make the money 
to pay the price. 

By strict custom, the credit arrangement was a 
compromise of the bride's family's honor. How- 
ever, Peppa exacted in return a commitment from 
Wanya's father that because of the low price, 
Maleva would not be required to spend the usual 
first years of her marriage living with her in-laws 
and giving her earnings to them. Peppa herself 
had been very unhappy as a young wife taking 
orders from her mother-in-law and didn't want her 
daughter to suffer the same. Wanya's family agreed 
to the condition, and the couple was married. 

The trouble started when Wanya's father began 
demanding money from Maleva. Maleva sup- 
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ported Wanya (which seems to be an American 
innovation among Gypsies) better than Wanya's 
mother kept his father. The father became so 
envious at his son’s good fortune that he refused, 
even after his wife did make a large sum of money, 
to pay Peppa what he owed her. Not until a year 
later did he finally pay $2000, and Maleva had 
to put up the remaining $500 herself — another 
compromise of honor. 

By then the two families were well into a feud, 
the couple had begun to quarrel, and the parents to ` 
exchange insults. Wanya’s mother threatened to 
make Maleva’s father *marimay," or unclean, 
the worst thing a Gypsy can do to another. An 


object or a person unwillingly exposed by a woman - 


to her own genitals is considered marimay, and 
unfit to associate with other Gypsies. A man and 
his family are ostracized for many months should 
it happen to him. Wanya's mother threatened to 
make Maleva's father marimay when, one day 
during a quarrel, she cursed him and pointed to 
her genitals to indicate that if she got any angrier, 
she would touch them, and then touch him with the 
"tainted" hand. When recalled, the incident 
brought disgrace so near in the minds of Maleva's 
family that it was spoken of only in whispers and 
tones of dread. 

By the time the two families were ready to make 
a crees, there was much “‘dishonor” and *'disgrace" 
that had been suffered by Maleva's family, and 
they wanted the jurors to rule that none of the 
marriage price be paid back, and indeed, they 
said, Wanya's family should pay them for their 
suffering. The trial was held a week after my visit, 
lasting all one evening and through the night. The 
principals, their families, and other Gypsies who 
held an opinion about the couple shouted for hours, 
coming away hoarse from the rented hall. Maleva 
got custody of the child, but her father had to pay 
back $1500 to Wanya's father. 


O.. of the reasons Gypsies hold the Gajay in 
contempt is, they say, because we are materialistic 
and attached to our possessions. But the Gypsy is 
also materialistic, almost a caricature of us in his 
buying of Cadillacs, diamond rings, mink coats, 
and color television sets. The difference, the 
Gypsy maintains, is that he doesn't become at- 
tached to what he owns. To prove it, he takes no 
care of his possessions. Gypsy Cadillacs, even 
when they are still new, characteristically have 
torn upholstery and dented fenders. 

Peppa makes $50,000 a year and owns an apart- 
ment building in Miami Beach that provides addi- 
tional income, but one would not suspect it by 
looking at members of her family or the outside 
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of their little pink $18,000 house in a lower-middle- ` 


class section of Queens. But inside. the house, all 
the walls have been ripped out to make one big 
room following Gypsy preference. Expensive gilt 
and .brocade sectional couches, on which the 
family sleeps, contrast wildly with the florid red 
and black wall-to-wall carpeting and ornate lamps. 
On all the fürniture and walls were stains, marks, 
and tears to which no one paid attention. In 
the center of one wall was a huge color television 
set. A broken one stood next to it; rather than 
fix the old set, they had purchased a new one. 
The closets bulged with clothes, many of them 
never worn, especially the traditional long skirts 
and low-necked tops that American Gypsies now 
wear only to Gypsy gatherings. (On the streets 


they are unrecognizable except to an experienced ` 


eye because their dress is American.) There were 
several mink coats. The bureau held a large 
collection of gold-coin necklaces, antique jewelry, 
and diamond rings. Peppa's husband, Nicola — 
also known as “Deaf Nick" according to the Ro- 
many custom of nicknaming for a characteristic — 
had many drawers full of handmade silk shirts, and 
. in a closet were as many baggy but custom-tailored 
suits. His daily attire included large topaz cuff 
links, a diamond tie clip, and a solid-gold belt buckle 
with gold coins soldered to it. He wore two gold 
watches, one on the wrist and one on a chain in his 
waistcoat. Since, as the Gypsies say, “the woman 
makes the man," Peppa kept Nicola always in a 
new Cadillac. A large portion of the family's money 
also seemed to go to innumerable medical specialists, 
since American city-bred Gypsies are hypochon- 
driacs. 

It is characteristic of Gypsies, rich or poor, to be 
often without money, since they respect spending, 
not saving. And there was no embarrassment on 
Peppa's part when, moneyless, she had to borrow 
from me. Over the week I loaned money to her, 
Nicola, and their daughters on many occasions 
(and was punctiliously paid back each time). 
Once, when.a.plumber was summoned in an 
emergency, Peppa at first tried to get out of paying 
him. “Just send me a bill, Mister," she said, with 
a cavalier wave of the hand. But the plumber 
wanted cash. “I thought you came to help us out, 
Mister, but I see you just came to take our money,” 


she shouted. Cowed, the plumber took what he- 


could get, which was my five dollars, and left. 
When he was gone, Peppa said: *It's a good thing 
he didn’t know I’m Gypsy or he never would have 
gone away without all the money.” It is a lesson 
increasingly being learned by landlords, doctors, 
and stores that cater to the Gypsy trade. 

Among themselves, Gypsies recognize differences 
of tribe. There are basically four tribes throughout 
the world:.Muchwaya, Calderash, Churura, and 
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Lovara. The Muchwaya and Calderash are the 
two that have come to this country in the largest 
number. The Muchwaya are the smaller of the 
two, and have adapted in such a way that they 
have become the richer. It is generally the Much- 
waya women who make boojo, although some 
Calderash — such. as Peppa, who is married to 
a Muchwaya — practice it too. The difference 
between tribes is small. There are variations in a 
few of the words they use. The Muchwaya, for 
instance, say “lovay” for money, and the Calderash 
say loy." Marriage tends to be within the tribe, 
but this is not a fast rule. 

Contrary to the popular belief, there are no 
kings or queens among the Gypsies. In fact, there 
are no rulers. They are governed by the crees, 
which represents the general will, and their tradi- 
tions. Some Gypsies become more powerful than 
others by playing politics and having a wife who 
makes a good deal of money. These Gypsies 
cultivate the police, local politicians, lawyers at 
the district attorney's office, and judges. When 
another Gypsy gets into trouble, the Gypsy politi- 
cian uses his pull to get him off and his wealth 
to cover any expenses involved. Sometimes he can 
even exact “taxes? for the protection be offers. 
Gypsies who balk at payment, or become com- 
petitive, are informed on. 

Although they live surrounded by the Gajay, 
and get to know the most intimate secrets of some, 
Gypsies surprisingly understand very little about us. 
They make generalizations from what they observe 


of their customers, from what they see on television, 


and random experiences. The picture is distorted. 
Since they do not send their children to school, 
or attach any value to the kind of education 
we prize, there are great gaps in their under- 
standing of Gajo institutions and culture. I was 
in Washington, D.C., one day and happened 


. upon a Gypsy family taking a guided tour through 


the Capitol. It was unusual, so I followed to eaves- 


. drop on them. Near the Senate chamber they 


smiled and nodded appreciatively as the guide told 
the dimensions and other statistics of a mural. But 
they did not understand what the Senate chamber 
was about. ‘‘Who sits there?" the Gypsy woman 
asked her husband. “The jury," he réplied. Dur- 
ing my visit at Peppa's, she asked one night, “Who 
is Gromyko?" I replied that he was once the Rus- 
sian ambassador to this country, and she wanted to 
know what an ambassador does. I explained that 
he watches over his country's interests in another 
country. She could understand why they would be 
necessary to try to keep the peace in unfriendly 
countries, but she could not understand why the 
Gajay need an ambassador in à country they get 
along with. She soon tired of my attempts to ex- 
plain Gajo ways, and changed the subject. 
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As the visit wore on, the hostility that attended 
mv initial presence — as an outsider who would not 
make them richer — subsided, and the family began 
to speak less guardedly. Sonia, one of Peppa’s 
daughters, asked one night, as we shared a plate of 
fish and potatoes — eating the Romany way, with 
our fingers — what I thought of the Gypsies, hav- 
ing seen them up close. [I said I thought them nice. 


She replied: “You know what I mean. What do. 


you think about, you know, the way we make our 
living? You think it’s bad that we do that... 
make boojo, don’t you?” she pressed. “You have to, 
those are your people.: I would if I was you.” Ifshe 
was sympathetic, I asked, why didn’t she stop? “I 
have to do it. It’s in the blood. If you’ve got the 
blood, you have to do it,” she answered with final- 
ity. Did she ever feel guilty? “You don't feel bad. 
It’s not something to feel bad about. You feel good 
when you make boojo. ‘That’s something good. 
You don’t think about the woman,” she replied. 
‘Did she ever wish she were a Gajee? “Sometimes I 
wish I was a Gajee. You have a nice life. But we're 
different people. A Gypsy, he doesn’t murder, he 
doesn’t kidnap, he doesn’t rob banks . . ." 

The religion was the most difficult of all to pin 
down, and in that respect it tells the most about 
them. Although they claim to be Catholic, the 
Gypsy religion is actually a confusing mixture of 
Christianity and ancestor worship. The latter is per- 
haps a surviving remnant from their Indian origins. 
As the Gypsies arrived and spread into the Western 
world, beginning around the fourteenth century, 
they picked up smatterings of Christianity and as- 
sorted local folkways. All these make up their 
religion today, a creed that is without an organized 
dogma. When they do go to church, which 3s rare- 
ly, the Gypsies generally choose an Eastern Ortho- 
dox one, and they usually bury their dead in East- 
ern Orthodox cemeteries. ‘Their forays into church 
are casual, and the one I witnessed was also rau- 
cous, although no disrespect was intended. Early in 
January five members of one family were killed in a 
fire at their Brooklyn ofisa. Some twelve hundred 
shocked members of the Muchwaya. tribe came 
from all parts of the country to mourn, and as they 
entered. the church, many wailing with grief, they 
ignored the No Smoking signs that the experienced 
priest had put up for the occasion. Seating was a 
noisy business, with much yelling and changing of 
seats to join friends and console one another. Later, 
at the gravesite, still crying, they showered the cof- 
fins with liquor and money to give the departed a 
start in the next life, as the priest stood by praying 
aloud but being ignored. Again no disrespect was 
meant. And, while they seem to take their religion 
.seriously, they are not averse to using it to fool the 
Gajay. Each ofisa has a small corner with an altar 
— a cross surrounded by candles and photographs 
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of any recently deceased relatives. It is used by the 
family for its own infrequent observances, but also 
as a prop to convince the Gajay of their spiritual 
powers and closeness to God. 

While at Peppa’s I persistently questioned 
members of the family in an attempt to grasp a 
body of dogma that I later learned does not exist. 
Tired of my questions and amused at my confusion, 
one of Peppa’s daughters repeated a story her | 
grandmother had once used to answer her ques- 
tions: The Gypsies once had a church,.she said, but 
it was made out of cheese. One day the Gypsies got 
hungry and ate it, and that was the end of their 
church. | 

There is another tale they tell — the only hint I 
heard of an attempt to rationalize and explain the 
Romany life. Some. Gypsies say they believe it, 
others wink when asked if they do. When Christ 
was on the cross, the story goes, His persecutors 
were preparing a fourth spike made of silver to 
pierce his heart. Some Gypsies stole the spike, and 
Christ was spared the additional agony. God was 
so grateful that he gave the Gypsies permission to 
steal thereafter. I asked my hostess whether she be- 
lieved the story. “How else can you explain it?” she 


replied. “Why can a Gypsy steal but he'll never 


get caught? The Gypsies don’t have a church, and 
they don’t have a country, but God made them 
free and He watches over us." 


I GET THERE FIRSTMOST 


WITH THE BESTMOST 
sy TYNER WHITE 


I bring you gilded chairs. But you’ye a house 
filled to with furniture you can’t use 
and steamer trunks for the items you collect. 


I build vou shelves; you keep your books in a pile. 
Wood for your fire? You use oil. 
Yowre not impressed with my intellect. 


Tell you what, I’ve a big kite with a tail 
that says: Vote Bull Moose! The perfect thing to sail 
from your gable. You've got one. Would you select 


an antler from my attic? A pound of bees? 
Mink-fluted night pail lined with rare old cheese? 
Say, you can see the zoo, should you elect 


to tour my hometown. Please? In your worst chemise? 


Peacock! Cigars! Lady, I’m on my knees! 
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CONTROLLING CRIME NEWS 


Sense or Censorship? 


by Robert M. Cipes 


Without noticeable movement toward a meeling of minds, the American press and bar have been de- 


bating the conflict between a free press and the right to a fair trial. This article, by a lawyer and writer 


now based in Santa Barbara, will be part of ra cron wan, fo be published by New American 


` Library. Mr. Cipes here examines the controversial Reardon Committee report of the American Bar 


_ Association and the press's generally outraged and sometimes fatuous response to il. 


Is days after the assassination of President 
Kennedy, the New York Times published a letter 
from its own managing editor, Turner Catledge. 
Catledge wrote that a 72mes news report had erred 
when it referred to Lee Harvey Oswald as “‘Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassin.” Said Catledge: ‘‘Al- 
though Oswald was accused of the assassination 
and the Dallas police thought they had an air- 
tight case against him, he was never tried and 
convicted. Under the American system of justice, 
he is innocent until proved guilty. Future articles 
and headlines will reflect that fact.” 

While such posthumous regard for Oswald's 
rights is overdone, it reflects growing concern with 


standards of crime reporting. There are surely - 


more significant issues of public affairs, yet because 
the prerogatives of the press are involved, there 
are few which have generated so much newspaper 
space and such heated debate. In response to the 
Warren Commission Report, and with. tensions 
heightened by a recent spate of sensational trials, 
the legal and journalistic professions are groping 
for standards which will bridge the uneasy gap 
between the constitutional rights of the press and 
those of the accused. An American Bar Association 
committee has drafted a tentative code to regulate 
crime publicity, which has met with almost uniform 
condemnation by newspaper publishers and editors. 


This month the code will be hotly debated at the 
ABA’s annual meeting in Hawaii; later it will be 
voted on by members. As the battle between the 
press and bar seems headed for its final round, a 
close look at the controversial proposals is in order. 

The publicizing of sensational crime is as old as 
crime itself. In America, with its dual institutions 
of trial by jury and assertive journalism, the key 
issue is the influence of publicity on the minds of 
jurors. One critic posed it this way: “In the case 
of a particularly audacious crime that has been 
widely discussed, it is utterly impossible that any 
man of common intelligence, and not wholly 
secluded from society, should be .found who had 
not formed an opinion.” This was in 1846. During 
the newspaper circulation wars at the turn of the 
century, Arthur Train called yellow journalism 
the ‘‘most vicious factor in the administration of | 
criminal justice." Train damned the newspapers 
for creating false sympathy for defendants, rather 
than bias against them. This does not change the 
issue, of course; it simply illustrates a difference in 
environment. 

Each decade has had its causes célébres, and each 
cause célébre has produced a wave of revulsion and 
talk of curbing excessive publicity. But it has 
remained just that-—-talk— with no tangible 
reforms. This time may be different. One result of 
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the Warren Report was the appointment of the 


ABA committee to study publicity. It is known. 


as the Reardon Committee, after its chairman, 
Justice Paul Reardon of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. 
work, the committee released its recommendations. 


It found that most prejudicial material is not the ' 


result of independent news reporting but originates 
with law enforcement officers and lawyers (both 
prosecution and defense). Hence the committee 
recommends strong controls over all participants 
in a criminal case. Its theory is that by drying 
up the source, most offensive material will not find 
its way into the newspapers. The committee would 
net entirely immunize the press. It could be 
punished for contempt of court but only for flagrant 
abuses which affect the jury’s verdict. 


Despite the modest nature of its proposals, the . 


Reardon Report has outraged the journalistic com- 
munity. For example, the president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors has called it 
"detrimental to society," “selection of news, sup- 
pression of news, censorship of news," leading to 
“abuse and confusion," encouraging ''the police 
tendency towards secrecy,” “‘misguided, quixotic, 
unnecessary and harmful to our democratic sys- 
tem." Strongest criticism is reserved for proposed 
controls over news sources. Columbia Law professor 
Telford Taylor touched the crucial point when he 
said: “What first appeared to be an issue of whether 
or not restrictions should be applied to the press 
has now emerged as a question of whether or not 
the press will permit the bar to restrict itself.” 

Consistent with a resolve to clean its own house, 
the ABA committee begins by proposing a change 
in the canons of legal ethics. This would prevent 
lawyers from releasing any information or opinion 
about a criminal case with which they are associ- 
ated “if there is a reasonable likelihood that such 
dissemination will interfere with a fair trial or 
otherwise prejudice the due administration of 
justice.” The committee feels that the existing 
canon on publicity (adopted sixty years ago) is too 
general, and it has rarely been enforced. The new 
canon would bar lawyers’ statements about the 
following: a defendant’s prior criminal record or 
information as to his character or reputation; the 
existence or contents of any confession; the per- 
formance of any examination or tests or the de- 
fendant’s refusal to submit to such an examination; 
the testimony of prospective witnesses;. the possi- 
bility that the defendant will plead guilty; and 
any opinion as to the defendant's guilt or inno- 
cence, although a defense attorney may state that 
his client denies the charges. 

During the trial itself, no lawyer can release or 
- authorize any statement relating to the case, ex- 
cept that he may quote from or refer without 
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comment to public records in the case. Lawyers 
who violated the canon would be subject to dis- 
ciplinary action, which could mean suspension or 
disbarment. The restrictions are similar to those 
laid down by the Justice Department two years 
ago for federal prosecutions. It is in state courts, 
however, that most crimes of violence are tried 
and that the worst publicity abuses occur. 

The Reardon Committee originally proposed to 
restrict the release of crime information by court 
personnel and police officers along the same lines 
as its restrictions on lawyers. Again, no legislation 
would be necessary; control would depend on the 
courts inherent power to enforce its own rules. 
In the case of the police, however, this raises a 
serious question of “‘separation of powers" — 
whether the judicial branch of government has 
power to discipline employees of the executive 
branch. The Reardon Committee thinks that it 
does, but in a spirit of compromise has modified 
its original proposal. It now recommends that the 


police adopt voluntary controls and that court 


rules be resorted to only in the event that such 
controls prove ineffective. 


da Reardon Committee assumes that since most 
offensive publicity comes from the mouths of the 
trial participants, controlling them will indirectly 
cure abuses by the press. But what happens when 
the press acts on its own, when an editor per- 
sonally initiates a prosecution? This was pretty 
much the situation in the Sheppard case. Federal 
District Judge Weinman, in reversing Dr. Shep- 
pard’s conviction in 1964, sized it up accurately 
in these words: 

“If ever there was a trial by newspaper, this is a 
perfect example. And the most insidious violator 
was the Cleveland Press. For some reason that 
paper took upon itself the role of accuser, judge, 
and jury. The journalistic value of its front page 
editorials, the screaming, slanted: headlines and 
the nonobjective reporting was nil, but they were 
calculated to inflame and prejudice the public. 


' Such a complete disregard for propriety results in a 


grave injustice not only to the individual involved 
but to the community in general. . . . If ever 
a newspaper did a disservice to its profession; if 


“ever the cause of freedom of the press was set 


back, this was it." 

But if the identity of the villain was Clear to Judge 
Weinman, it was not to the Supreme Court. Its 
forty-page opinion does not so much as mention the 
Cleveland Press or its editor, Louis Seltzer, the man 
responsible for the Sheppard vendetta. Instead, 
the villain in the eyes of the Court is the trial judge, 
Edward Blythin (since deceased). It was Blythin’s 
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"failure to.insulate the proceedings from preju- 
dicial publicity and disruptive influence [of news- 
men in the courtroom| which deprived Sheppard 
of the chance to receive a fair hearing.” How 
Blythin, who did not enter the case until months 
after the press had done its damage, could have 
insulated the proceedings is a problem in meta- 
physics which the Court does not resolve. 

The Sheppard opinion found it unnecessary to 
consider “what sanctions might be available against 
a recalcitrant press." In its anxiety to evade this 
issue, the Court scrambled for a precedent, some 
authoritative guide that would get it off the hook. 
The most authoritative thing available was the 
Chief Justices own Warren Commission report. 
Not bothered by dissimilarity in the cases, the Court 
proceeded to build the flimsy Sheppard structure 
on the Warren foundation. It is obvious from 
reading the opinion that Justice Clark, 3ts author, 
not only had the Warren Report at his elbow as he 
wrote; he also literally tore some pages from the 
report and called them the Sheppard case: **Nei- 
ther the press nor the public had the right to be con- 
temporaneously informed by the police or prose- 
cuting authorities of the details of the evidence 
being accumulated against Oswald [Sheppard]. 
And again: “Bedlam reigned at the courthouse 
[read “police station” ] during the trial and news- 
men took over practically the entire courtroom, 
hounding most of .the participants, especially 
Sheppard.” Clark does not tell us that the entire 
courtroom consisted of four rows, so it was impossi- 
ble for newsmen not to take it over. 


Bending over backward to avoid offending the > 


press, the Court virtually sat on the trial judge. 
Rarely has appellate hindsight mustered such a 
catalogue of “should-have-dones.” The judge 
should have considered locking up the jury during 
the trial, though Sheppard’s counsel advisedly 
refrained from requesting it. He should have 
granted the defense motion to change the place of 
trial, though as one Justice indicated during the 
oral argument, no county in Ohio was free from 
the poisonous publicity. The judge should have 
postponed the trial until after local elections in 
which he was running to succeed himself. But the 
election actually took place during jury selection 
and before the trial began, so the purpose of a short 
postponement is unclear. Finally, the Court con- 
demned the trial judge for “requesting,” rather 
than “warning,” the jury not to read newspapers 
during the trial. 

Without specifically referring to the Sheppard 
opinion, the Reardon Committee doubted the 
efficacy of these remedies. “None of these tech- 
niques,” it said, “can at the same time (1) assure 
a fair trial in the face of prejudicial disclosures 
that saturate the jurisdiction and (2). preserve 
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other rights of the defendant and the right of the 
people to see that the guilty are properly pun- 
ished.” The committee illustrated its point with 
the following examples: “A continuance, if it is to 
be long enough to dissipate the effects of the po- 
tentially prejudicial publicity, may require the 
defendant to sacrifice his right to a speedy trial. 
And its purpose will be defeated if the publicity 
is renewed when the case finally comes up. A 
change of venue may also require the sacrifice 
of state or federal constitutional rights (as will 
waiver of jury trial) and will undoubtedly be in- 
effective if the case is one of wide notoriety. Voir 
dire [examination of prospective jurors] . . . can- 
not fully cope with a juror's failure to be candid 
or with influences that occur below the level of 
consciousness. Sequestration [locking up the jury 
during the trial] does not remedy the effects of 


pretrial publicity and may itself prejudice the 


defendant because of the inconvenience and an- 
noyance to the jurors. Admonitions to the Jury 
have often proved ineffective [as conceded by 
almost half the judges responding to the .com- 
mittee's poll].” 


I. THE Supreme Court thought the restricted 
scope of the Sheppard opinion would be under- 
stood or its professional courtesy to the press recipro- 
cated, it was due for disappointment. The presi- 
dent of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
said the opinion would *hide from public knowl- 
edge virtually all of the facts of law enforcement 
and the administration of justice." He called it a 
step in the direction of the English rule where the 
contempt power is invoked freely against journal- 
ists. Misunderstanding of the Sheppard. case 
reached crisis proportions when a famed consti- 
tutional law professor told a conference of state 
trial judges (meeting in Canada) that the opinion 
invited them to use the contempt power against 
the press. Although Justices are not accustomed 
to publicly interpreting their opinions, the profes- 
sor's statement was too much for Justice Clark. 
Addressing the same conference the next day, Clark 
protested. Its all a mistake, the Justice declared. . 
We didn’t say anything about the contempt power, 
or set standards for the press. Perish the thought. 
The Justice even denied that the Court intended to: 
prescribe rules for judges: “We laid guidelines the 


court might follow, not guidelines they must follow." 


Even this unusual effort at clarification did not 
dispel the misunderstanding. Some judges con- 
tinued to read the Sheppard opinion literally. 


.At Sheppard's own retrial, for instance, the new 


judge (having read what Clark said about “‘bed- 
lam") refused to give.seats in the courtroom to 
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any but local newsmen or wire-service representa- 
tives. Reporters from such national publications as 
Life and the New York Times had to wait in line 
daily beginning at 7:30 A.M. in order to compete 
with curious housewives for the few vacancies in 
the courtroom. Those who left their seats to meet 
a deadline did so at the risk of losing them. Some 
days these reporters did not get in at all. 

Only a month after the Sheppard case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, an event occurred 
which was to throw an already fuzzy subject into 
a state of confusion. On July 14, 1966, eight 
Chicago student nurses were slain in their dormi- 
tory. Effective police investigation quickly pro- 
duced a suspect, Richard F. Speck, whose finger- 
prints were found in the dormitory and who was 
identified from a photograph by the lone survivor. 
Speck's photo was plastered on every front page 
as a massive manhunt began. As a result of this 
publicity he was soon recognized, by a physician 
treating him after a suicide attempt. 

In April, Speck was convicted of the eight mur- 
ders and sentenced to death. Since prejudicial 
publicity is bound to be an argument on appeal, 
it is worth examining what that publicity was. 
The first question is the propriety of news dis- 
closures before Speck’s arrest. Taking the Reardon 
Report as a guideline, it specifically permits the 
police to release any information necessary to aid 
in the defendant’s apprehension or to warn the 
public ofi any dangers he may present. Clearly 
there 1s a public interest in stopping a dangerous 
criminal before he commits further violence. Thus 
the Chicago police acted properly in publishing 
Speck’s picture and conducting the manhunt. 
It was not necessary, however, to announce posi- 
tively and repeatedly that Speck was “the killer," 
nor to disclose all the damaging evidence against 
him, especially the fingerprint evidence (the ac- 
curacy of which became a key issue at the trial). 
Even if disclosures were necessary to aid in Speck’s 
apprehension, public interest in-the disclosures 
ends when the suspect is arrested. Here, however, 
the police superintendent compounded earlier 
injury by adding even stronger public assurances 
of Speck’s guilt. 

As the trial date approached, the judge granted 
a Change of venue from Chicago to Peoria. Though 
any difference in the degree of news coverage was 
doubtful, the prosecuting attorney did not oppose 
the motion. Like the judge, he would do every- 
thing possible to preserve the conviction that would 
almost certainly be obtained. 

Shortly before trial, the judge issued a fourteen- 
point order regulating reporters. It covered every- 
thing from sketching in the courtroom (prohibited) 
to the consequence of visiting the men’s room dur- 
ing trial (loss of one’s place). More seriously, re- 
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‘porters were allowed to print only what occurred 


in open court (a ban going far beyond anything 
recommended by the Reardon Report). To make 
this worse, they were forbidden to purchase tran- 
scripts — a strange way to ensure the accuracy 
of their reports. These restrictions were all the 
more arbitrary in view of the jurors! sequestration, 
meaning they would never have access to news- 
paper reports. As the trial approached, and the 
judge was subjected to unanimous condemnation 
from the press, as well as a lawsuit, he retreated 
one by one from many of his fourteen points. 
It was still necessary, however, for the state's high- 
est court to rule, in a suit by the Chicago Tribune, 
that reporters could buy official transcripts any- 
time they wanted to. 

The formal purpose. of the trial judge was of 
course to protect the rights of defendant Speck. 
The actual purpose was to protect the state’s con- 
viction against reversal, and his own judicial recti- 
tude. Without clear guidelines, the tendency of 
any trial judge, particularly in this era of close 
appellate oversight, is to err on the side of caution. 
Had the Reardon proposals been in effect in the 
Illinois courts during the Speck trial, the fourteen- 
point fiasco would never have occurred. All of 
which suggests that uniform standards in the end 
may be the press’s best protection against 
arbitrary censorship. 

It took six weeks to pick a jury in the Speck 
case, longer than it took to try the case. Partly 
this was because of the enormity of the crime; one 
murder gives each side 20. peremptory challenges, 
eight murders required 160. A “peremptory” 
challenge is exercised without stating any reason. 
It differs from a challenge “for cause"? which the 
court exercises; there were also many of these in 
the Speck case, on grounds of opposition to capital 
punishment or an acknowledged belief in Speck's 
guilt. | 

For a crime like the Chicago massacre this six- 
week ritual is perhaps inevitable; the Reardon 
proposals would not avoid it. Indeed, by setting 
higher standards for jury selection they might actu- 
ally aggravate the voir dire process. A juror who has ` 
formed an opinion about the defendant’s guilt will 
be challenged for cause “unless the examination 
shows unequivocally that he can be impartial." 
And any juror who remembers any significant 
prejudicial information will be challenged **without 
regard to his testimony as to his state of mind.” 

The committee’s conclusions about juror preju- 
dice jibe with the results of a University of Chicago 
study. It found that pretrial examination is “grossly 
ineffective” to screen out bias; jurors often lie in a 
desire to be chosen, feeling that rejection reflects 
on their good faith. But existing rules, while 
irratidnal in assuming that court instructions can 


cure bias, at least have the pragmatic virtue of 
getting a Jury selected. The voir dire examination 
in the Speck case might still be going on were 
the Reardon proposals in effect. Perhaps this only 
emphasizes the need to concentrate on the early 
stages of a case, before publicity has done its dam- 
age. Yet even here it would be visionary to expect 
perfect control.. “There are some crimes so terri- 
ble," as the late Mark DeWolfe Howe said of the 
Speck case, “that you can’t expect either the police 
or the press to observe the normal rules.” 

Another Reardon recommendation deals with 
preliminary hearings. The defense may exclude 
the public from any pretrial hearing where evi- 
dence is heard which could not be admitted at the 
trial. (A record would be kept and be made 
public after the trial.) Without such a restriction 
a preliminary hearing could be used to publicize 
inflammatory material. This has been the English 
experience, about which I shall have more to say 
presently. 

I have described the committee’s indirect con- 
trols over publicity. How about controls placed 
directly on the press? Can a court legally hold a 
newspaper editor or publisher in contempt, as is 
commonly done under English rules? The Reardon 
Committee is convinced that the contempt power 
may be used, providing that it is limited to narrow 
and clearly defined situations. The committee 
attributes infrequent use of the power not so much 
to lack of authority as to the fact that courts have 
placed so few restraints on the press in the first 
place; in other words, there has been no occasion 
for enforcement. The Supreme Court has never 
passed upon use of the contempt power in a criminal 
jury trial, though it has reversed contempt convic- 
tions in several nonjury cases. 

Under the committee’s code there are two types 
of cases in which contempt may be appropriate. 
One is where a person, going beyond public records, 
makes a statement willfully designed to affect 
the outcome of a trial and which seriously threatens 
to have that effect. This- applies, however, only 
when a jury trial is in progress, and thus may be 
criticized as too narrow. The type of pretrial poi- 
soning which took place in the Sheppard case, for 
example, would not even be punishable under this 
clause. The committee has taken pains to come 
within the “clear and present danger" test which 
the Supreme Court created for First Amendment 
restrictions. No new legislation would be necessary 
to authorize this use of contempt, says the com- 
mittee, except in a few states and in the federal 
courts. 

The second type of case permits contempt action 
against anyone (including a reporter) who violates 
a judge’s order not to release information produced 
in a hearing closed to the public. This means that 
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a judge cannot control disclosures (for example, 
of an inadmissible confession) unless he engages 
in the rather drastic procedure of closing his court- 
room. If he follows the common practice of hold- 
ing a hearing outside the jury’s presence, he cannot 
prevent a reporter from disclosing what went on in 
the hearing. He can only request the reporter’s 
cooperation. This is the present practice, and the 
Reardon Committee would not change it. 

A recent case suggests that the practice can be 
made to work. In March, after the bank-robbery 
conviction of an alleged Mafia member, Federal 
Judge Jacob Mishler praised reporters for not print- 
ing allegations about the defendant’s past which 
were not admissible at the trial. “The coverage of 
this trial,” Judge Mishler said, “may be the most 
forceful argument against imposing restrictions on 
the press.” 


| A. rcception for the Reardon Report among the 


working press, as I have indicated, has been less 
than cordial. Most of its proposals have been re-: 
jected by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. One tactic of these groups is to deny 
the existence of a problem, claiming a failure to 
show any real damage from crime publicity. Ac- 
tually the Reardon Committee based its recom- 
mendations on a study of hundreds of reported 
decisions, on extensive interviews with trial par- 
ticipants, and on its own content analysis of crime- 
news coverage in more than twenty cities during a 
one-year period (1965). While the committee 
concedes that the percentage of cases with a serious 
publicity question is small, it shows that the number 
of such cases is substantial, far greater than has 
been generally believed. Nevertheless, in April the 
ANPA raised $150,000 for an empirical study of 
the problem, which is sure to provide an excuse 
for further delay. 

The Newspaper Publishers’ report is more, de- 
fensive than the Editors’. Starting with the premise 
that “the American Press has demonstrated its 
devotion to the cause of fair trial,” the report 
predictably concludes that no controls of any kind 
are necessary. In fact, its only recommendation 
is that “the press stand ready at any time to dis- 
cuss these problems with appropriate individuals or 
groups." This is not even as strong as the Editors’ 
1965 suggestion for “energetic, frequent, and con- 
tinuing conversations among those concerned” 
with the problem. 

The chief author of the Editors’ 1965 report 
(other reports were issued in 1966 and 1967 to re- 
spond to-Reardon) was Alfred Friendly, then man- 
aging editor of the Washington Post. Friendly ap- 
parently took his own suggestion to heart and began 
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engaging in continuing conversations with a Wash- 
ington attorney, Ronald Goldfarb, an expert 
on the contempt power. The result of the conver- 
sations was collaboration in a book, Crime and Pub- 
licity, published May 15 by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The book is undoubtedly a welcome ally for 
the Reardon Committee, agreeing with its essential 
recommendations. 

Unfortunately, Friendly's value as an ally may 


be weakened by the inconsistent positions that ' 


he has been taking elsewhere. In 1964, when the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey laid down publicity 


guidelines less sweeping than Reardon's, Friendly 


was quoted as being “flabbergasted” by the court's 
opinion. Inconsistencies persisted after publication 
of the’ Reardon Report. 
tors’ group, Friendly chided his colleagues for 
overreacting to the bar report. One of his criti- 
cisms: “To argue, as almost every critic of the 
report has, that the proposed restrictions against 
what should not be released will invite secrecy about 
what should be made public is somehow not con- 
vincing.” Yet Friendly himself, 
poraneous piece in the Washington Post, wrote that 
the dangers of the Reardon proposals lie ‘in the 
excuse they may give to the police for suppressing 
what should not be suppressed and what the Rear- 
don group is perfectly willing to have released." 

The impact of the Reardon proposals on Southern 
civil rights cases is a specter often raised in opposi- 
tion to the report. Railroading of Negro suspects 
and cover-up of white murderers are what the 
ceport is charged with abetting. The truth is that 
the report is largely irrelevant in these cases. If 
the Reardon proposals are not available, the red- 
neck sheriff will find some other excuse for secrecy, 
or he will simply dismiss reporters without any 
reason. 

On the other hand, sanction against flagrant 
press abuses: may never be imposed in the South, 
since contempt punishment must come from the 
local judiciary. Take the newspaper in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, which wrote almost daily that a 
Negro defendants Northern lawyer was "linked 
with Communist-front organizations." ‘These re- 
ports may be enough to get the defendant's con- 
viction reversed, but the reversal will not deter the 
newspaper, as the threat of contempt might. 

In trying to rally liberal opinion, the news media 
do not make a convincing case for their impact on 
civil rights cases. The failure of a district attorney 
to prosecute or a jury to convict, and official resort 
to secret detention and star-chamber trials — these 
are not simply signs that the criminal process has 
broken down and is'in need of reform. Their real 
meaning is that government itself has become 
corrupt. Unfortunately, this is not a condition that 
will be cured by exposés in Northern newspapers. 
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In a bulletin to the Edi-. 


in a contem- 


Last February, another in the séries of press-bar 
reports came out. This one was by a committee of 
the Bar Association of the City of New York, chaired 
by seventy-eight-year-old Judge Harold R. Medina 
of the federal court of appeals. The Medina Report 
differs from the Reardon Report in denying power 
to hold news media in contempt and power to im- 
pose judicial controls on police. It is stronger than 
Reardon, however, in the restrictions it would place 
on lawyers, such as the duty to pressure clients and 
witnesses not to make out-of-court statements. 

Judge Medina concluded his report “with a feel- 
ing of optimism,” but unfortunately it proved to be 
misplaced. The judge was sure that the reluctance 
shown by news media was due to a threat to. their 
independence and their constitutional rights. “Once 
it becomes firmly established that these fundamental 
rights are not in Jeopardy and that their contribu- 
tion to the purification of the judicial process is a 
voluntary one . . . their cooperation will be more 
generously forthcoming.” Judge Medina, like 
Justice Tom Clark before him, was unprepared for 
the _press’s ungenerous treatment. “A code of. 
silence,” a “policy of secrecy in law enforcement," 
said the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
“Frankly, I think those people don't realize who . 
their friends are," Medina lamented. 

The Editors’ group believes that “putting prior 
restraint on news sources is equivalent to putting 
prior restraint on the press? What the drying up 
of “live” sources really means, however, is that the 
laborious task of digging out the facts must be done 
independently. Independent reporting of crime 
news is now largely a myth, according to a leading 
trial lawyer, Milton R. Wessel. He writes, “‘A large 
number of criminal indictments themselves would 
go completely unnoticed if not highlighted by a tip 
from the police or the district attorney, and some- 
times by the defense counsel? Getting crime 
news without assistance between indictment and 
trial is even more difficult. “Absent an official tip ` 
of some kind, the reporter has no way of knowing 
what applications or motions will be heard." And 
covering the trial, says Wessel, is the most difficult, 
time- consuming job of all. “The press can’t afford 
to assign full-time reporters . . . to any but the 
most exceptional cases. Stenographic transcripts 
are much too expensive, usually not available in 
time, frequently incomprehensible without exhibits 
and long study." 

Recognizing that without help publicity will be 
limited, participants in a trial often point out to the 
press significant matters in the record, advise them 
when an “interesting”? witness will testify. These 
officials, says Wessel, adopt “‘the fiction that they 
are merely reciting what is public, ignoring that it 
is not otherwise available and in any event they 
are editorializing. by selecting episodes that they 





consider favorable. These comments . . . actually 
serve to create partisan news and prejudicial com- 
ment, which for practical reasons would never 
otherwise exist." 

This is not mere theory. Wessel’s point was 
proven in a long criminal trial in which both he 
and this author participated. At Wessel’s request, 
the trial judge directed all participants to withhold 
any comment concerning the case until its conclu- 
sion. No restriction was placed upon the press 
itself, but it was arranged that “‘off the record” tips, 
summaries, and digests would not be given to re- 
porters, nor would anyone furnish free copies of 
transcripts to them. Despite the obvious public in- 
terest in the case, writes Wessel, and trial disclosures 
of relatively sensational matter, “‘the amazing re- 
sult was that there was absolutely no public com- 
ment anywhere about it for over a month following 
the beginning of trial.? When one reporter finally 
did come upon the case, it was so difficult for him 
to follow that he ended up writing his articles on 
the theme *No Publicity in Fraud Trial.” Wessel 
does not suggest that drying up present sources will 
foreclose press coverage; he believes that it will 
encourage the press to select and concentrate on 
those cases which are truly newsworthy. 

Despite scary predictions that we are moving 
toward the British system of strict press controls, 
there is little in the proposed codes that is remotely 
suggestive of the British system. For one thing, 
besides marked differences in social and political 
conditions, the legal conditions for the contempt 
power in England make sanctions possible that 
would never be dreamt of here. ‘There is no con- 
stitutional guarantee of free press, and reporters 
and editors may be punished without having 
threatened any ‘“‘clear and present danger" to 
justice. In fact, they may be punished simply for 
outraging the dignity of the court, regardless of 
any prejudice to litigants. 

The British themselves have been showing signs 
of discontent with the way in which press controls 
have been operating. Insulation of criminal trials 
from prejudicial publicity — in notorious cases like 
that of Stephen Ward or Dr. John Bodkin Adams 
— has been more theoretical than real. ‘Che press 
may report anything which takes place at a pre- 
liminary hearing, a pretrial inquest to decide if 
there is enough evidence to hold a defendant for 
trial. Much of this testimony may be inadmissible 
at the trial, but the press is free to report it anyway, 
In the case of Dr. Adams, who was ultimately tried 
for poisoning an elderly patient, charges of similar 
murders had been aired at the preliminary hearing 
and widely publicized before trial. Currently there 
is a bill in Parliament which would practically do 
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away with the preliminary hearing, in part because 
of its abuse for publicity purposes. 

British concern about the excesses of their yellow 
journals, which often seem to outdo ours, has been 
matched by doubts in the other direction — as to 
the failure of the responsible press to oversee 
critically the administration of justice. A joint com- 
mittee of British jurists and journalists recently 
found that the press was suffering from excessive 
caution, probably owing to fear of the contempt 
power. A relaxation of some features of the law was 
sought. Not only must the British press contend 
with contempt laws; it must also live with strict 
libel laws which clearly operate in favor of plaintiffs, 
in sharp contrast to our libel laws. 

To state the British law only underlines how truly 
free the American press is from legal restrictions. 
What is it, then, that the editors and publishers 
are so agitated about? Joseph Kraft has referred 
to the human tendency to trivialize, to focus on 
issues symbolically related to what bothers us, but 
simpler to understand. ‘The American press does 
have cause for alarm, but not by reason of a nar- 
rowly defined code governing a narrow and not 
terribly vital area of public affairs. 

The press says it is fighting for “the public’s 


right to know.” ‘To know what? ‘That Sam Shep- 


pard slept with his lab technician, or that young 
Dr. Coppolino had an affair with Mrs. Farber? 
‘The very pettiness of most crime news, the poverty 
of examples of important exposures both suggest 
that somehow this whole press-bar fight has been 
inflated. Newsmen boast of their ‘‘watchdog”’ 
function and cry: about being “‘muzzled,” but has 
anyone gotten down to examining the dog to sce if 
it can really bite? 

‘To understand the malaise of the American press 
I think we must look beyond the courtroom and 
the police station. The press was given its privileged 
status in order to question and, if necessary, counter- 
act the exercise of government power. In that 
function it is defaulting. Writing in the New York 
Review of Books, Andrew Kopkind has described 
the real sources of news suppression: *In ways 
which journalists themselves perceive only dimly 
or not at all, they are bought, or compromised, or 
manipulated into confirming the official lies: not 
the little ones, which they delight in exposing, but 
the big ones, which they do not normally think of 
as lies at all, and which they cannot distinguish 
from the truth.” 

The press has been tilting at windmills in this 
noisy debate about crime news, dissipating energies 
which might be better spent in a larger struggle, 
already deferred too long. The press is off fighting 
brushfires while its own house is burning down. 
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BOOKS and MEN Twenty years have passed since the Hiss case floated like a dark cloud across 
ihe American scene, yet the broody shadow lingers. “It stripped America of its political innocence, and it has never 
been quite the same again,” wriles Mr. Rees, a distinguished British novelist (THE SUMMER FLOOD, A BRIDGE TO 
DIVIDE THEM), translator (CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA), and editor (ENCOUNTER). In this instance, he discovers 
that even a bad reconstruction of the case, a psychoanalyst’s effort to portray Whittaker Chambers as evil incarnate 
and Alger Hiss as innocence raped, reactivates strange and sad memories. 





The PSYCHE and the TYPEWRITER 


by GORONWY REES 


A: THE Close of his second trial for perjury, in 
November, 1949, Alger Hiss protested against the 
jury’s verdict of guilty in the following words: 
“I am confident that in future the full facts of how 
Whittaker Chambers was able to carry out forgery 
by typewriter will be disclosed." Hiss was right to 
emphasize in this way the importance of the 
famous Woodstock Number N230099. It had not 
been traced at the time of his first trial, when the 
jury failed to agree on a verdict. In the second trial, 
it was produced in evidence by the defense, 
though in fact it greatly strengthened the case for 
the prosecution. Indeed, in the second trial the 
prosecution made a significant change in its presen- 
tation of the case. In the first trial, the deputy 
attorney general, Thomas Murphy, told the jury 
that everything depended on the word of Whittaker 
Chambers: “If you don’t believe Chambers then 
we don’t have a case’’; now he rested his case on 
the material evidence before the court, on the 
“immutable documents" which Hiss was alleged 
to have typed on his battered old Woodstock. 

More than seventeen years later, history has not 
yet disciosed the facts which would exonerate Hiss, 
though there are some whose faith in him is so 
strong that they believe it still will. But where 
history has failed, psychoanalysis has come to his 
rescue, in the shape of Friendship and Fratricide; An 
Analysts of Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss (Viking, 
$8.95), by a practicing psychoanalyst, Myer A. 
Zeligs, M.D., of Los Angeles. 

Over a period of six years Dr. Zeligs has re- 


examined all the evidence that was available at the 
time of the trial, and has supplemented it with new 
material which he has collected himself. He has 
interviewed a host of witnesses, whose evidence 
might throw new light on what was already known, 
and to this mass of material he has applied his own 
psychoanalytic techniques in order to arrive at an 
"analysis in depth" of both Hiss and Chambers. 
The Hiss case was such an extraordinary his- 
torical phenomenon, and the personalities of Hiss 
and Chambers played such a decisive part in it, 
that Dr. Zeligs’ inquiry could not fail to be a 
fascinating one. No one, I think, could quarrel 
with the industry and devotion he has shown in 
carrying out his task, On the other hand, it would 
be difficult not to criticize the use he has made of 
the material, or the standards he has applied in 
selecting from it, and in presenting and inter- 
preting it. Partly this is the result of applying a 
conception of truth which is fundamental to psycho- 
analytic procedures. For the analyst, a lie is 
as significant as the truth; indeed, it is a truth 
which is struggling to express itself and has become 
distorted in the process, while the truth may be 
only a rationalization whose real meaning may be 
the exact opposite of what is intended. No doubt, 
this conception has its own validity in the inter- 
pretation of the subconscious motives which in- 
fluence all our actions, yet it is a weapon which 
demands of the analyst the most scrupulous self- 
restraint. This is not a quality which is very ap- 
parent in Friendship and Fratricide. Dr. Zeligs tells us 


Photographs of Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss, courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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that he has conducted his inquiry in; a spirit of 
“careful analytic neutrality.” His book, however, 
is about as neutral as an act of assassination. 


[o two portraits which Dr. Zeligs offers for our 
inspection present a quite remarkable contrast in 
deepest black and unspotted white. That of 
Chambers is both somber and lurid, suffused by 
all the fires of hell, as if Hieronymus Bosch had 
taken to portraiture; that of Hiss glows with the 
gentle radiance of a chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, 
something in the style of Watts. That two such 
creatures, one absolutely bad, one absolutely good, 
ever inhabited the same world, even if it were only 
a world of the imagination, taxes our credulity; 
that they lived in the real world, and, confronted 
each other in the drab surroundings of a courtroom, 
quite defies belief. Even the psyche, to which all 
things are possible, does not embrace quite so wide 
a variation of types, which denies the humanity of 
both. 
Yet, oddly enough, this unqualified contrast,:as 
between an angel and a demon, raises a difficulty 
which Dr. Zeligs does not choose to discuss. For 
'confronted by these two men, one a trusted servant 
of the state, with an impeccable record and friends 
and admirers in the highest spheres of American 
public life, the other a seedy ne'er-do-well, only 
recently re-arisen, as from the dead, from the 
murkiest depth of American society, it was the 
demon whom the jury finally came to believe and 
accepted as what he himself so improbably claimed 
to be, a witness of truth, and it was the angel they 
disbelieved; never was there a clearer case of the 
stone which the analyst rejected being made 


the head of the corner. Dr. Zeligs, of course, might . 


well say that the jury were ordinary men and 
women who did not have the benefit of psychologi- 
cal insight, and that the court refused to listen to 
his friend and colleague Dr. Binger, who did. The 
question is, however, whether an analyst who 
never met Chambers is a better judge of his credibil- 
ity than men and- women who had the opportunity 
of watching and listening to him under protracted 
and grueling cross-examination; after reading Dr. 
Zeligs book, one is less than ever inclined to think 
SO. 

What then is the portrait of Chambers which 
emerges from Friendship and Fratricide and which 
Dr. Zeligs considers such conclusive proof of 
guilt that if it conflicts with material evidence, the 
evidence must be discarded or explained away? 
It is a portrait of a psychopath, whose grasp upon 
reality has been so weakened that he can no longer 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
constantly imposes his own fantasies on the external 
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world; a congenital liar who is incapable of telling 
the truth. It follows that when he tells lics we 
must seek the truth they are intended to conceal; 
it follows.equally that when he appears to tell the 
truth, we must be on our guard and look for the 
lie which it embodies. This is what is meant by 
exercising ‘careful analytic neutrality.” 

The “psychical truth" behind Chambers’ lies 
was the love-hate relationship established in child- 
hood, first with his parents and then with his 
younger brother. Chambers’, mother had rejected 
his love, and this made him wish for her death; 
indeed, in fantasy he killed her, by inventing a 
myth that she had almost died in childbirth owing 
to his monstrous physique. His death wish toward 
his mother inspired in him a profound sense of 
guilt, which was redoubled when his mother gave 
to Chambers’ younger brother the love which 
should rightly have been his, and directed to him 
the same wish to kill that Chambers had felt for her. 
And indeed, once again in fantasy, he did kill him, 
for when his brother committed suicide it was part 
of a death pact in which Chambers failed to carry 
out his share of the bargain. For Chambers loved 
his brother, with a love which was homosexual 
as well as fraternal; he wished to share his suffer- 
ings, and to join him in the death he so profoundly 
desired for him. 

Thus Chambers, as the murderer in fantasy of 
both his mother and his brother, bore a burden 
of guilt so intolerable as to make it impossible for 
him to. face reality, and in particular the reality 
about himself, which was something in which love, 
hate, envy, the desire for revenge, the urge to 
destroy and kill were all compounded in a com- 
bination as explosive as a charge of dynamite. 
Hence the compelling need to lie, for to tell the 
truth would be to betray, to himself as well as 
others, the hateful thing that he was. Hence also 
the need to fabricate alternative identities, create 
aliases, surround himself with a cloak of mystery 
and secrecy, to make himself invisible, bury himself 
underground; all subterfuges which were a means 
both of protecting himself against the truth and of 


‘simulating the death he wished both for himself 


and those he loved and hated. 

But most of all there was the irresistible compul- 
sion to repeat the pattern which had shown itself 
in his relationship with his brother, the funda- 


‘mental syndrome of homosexual love-hate which 
inexorably demanded the death or destruction of 


the loved one. It was irresistible because it was 
founded on a-sense of deprivation so vast and 
profound that it organized all Chambers’ immensely 
powerful psychic energies in its service, and the 
fantasies it inspired urgently and peremptorily 
demanded to be played. out in real life. 

Thus, when, in the summer of 1934, Hiss first 
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met Chambers, it was as his predestined victim; 
the clean-limbed all-American college boy, with 
a touch of both the puritan and the aristocrat in 
his character, was designed as if by nature to revive 
in:all their ambivalence and violence the feelings 
which Chambers had once cherished for his 
brother; and when, inevitably, Hiss rejected 
Chambers’ love, there could be only one result. 
The shadow of death fell on him and his brilliant 
career, and with diabolic prescience and incom- 
parable ingenuity Chambers set about collecting 
and fabricating the evidence with which, fifteen 
years later, he encompassed Hiss’s downfall. In 
this story, as Dr. Zeligs tells it, there are elements 
both of Greek tragedy and of Augustinian predesti- 
nation, which give it a certain grandeur. Cham- 
bers, driven by the Furies and possessed by all the 
devils in hell, appears like some monstrous appari- 
tion out of a dark and terrible world in which 
nothing is what it seems and most things are their 
opposite and yet everything moves by mysterious 
laws to unavoidable catastrophe. 


Y in fact Chambers not only inhabited the 
private world of the subconscious; he also was 
a creature of flesh and blood, who lived in the 
ordinary world of common experience — that is to 
say, in the United States as it was in the first half 
of this century, exercising upon both Chambers 
and Hiss, hke everyone else, immense social and 


.pelitical pressures which had quite as much 


iniluence on their relationship as any of the motives 
Dr. Zeligs has dredged up from the dead sea bottom 
of depth analysis. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Dr. Zeligs that the relationship between the 
psyche, which is the object of his special study, and 
the objective world, which is not, is one of infinite 
complexity, involving philosophical, and even meta- 
physical, problems which, until they are resolved, 
should make an analvst hesitate before tracing a 
direct causal connection between the emotional 
disturbances arising out of the suicide of a younger 
brother and, nearly twenty-five years later, a 
conviction for perjury in a court of law. 

For the Hiss case was not merely, or even pri- 
marily, a struggle between the demons in. Cham- 


bers’ breast. It was also a legal conflict in which 


‘the due processes of law were applied to discovering 


which of two men was telling the truth; and becausc 
the issues involved were far larger than either of the 
two individuals concerned, it also became a 
political conflict in which millions of Americans 


- felt that somehow their own destiny was at stake. 
Chambers was certainly, by any standard, an ` 


extraordinary person, though one should add that 
Dr. Zeligs’ portrait of him depends on suppressing 
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or ignoring the evidence of those who knew him 
best and on denying any kind of validity to the 
process of religious conversion, which for Chambers 
was the most important event in his life. Hiss was 
altogether less extraordinary, but he also achieved 
a symbolic importance because, for many people, 
he-seemed to typify everything that was best in 
the Age of Roosevelt. But it was not the personality 
of Hiss or Chambers which gave the case its im- 
portance, any more than it was the personality of 
Dreyfus or Esterhazy which gave importance to the 
great Affair. The Affair shook France to its 
foundations, forced Frenchmen of all parties, opin- 
ions, classes to examine where their loyalties really 
lay. To Charles Maurras this was so much its most 
important aspect, so much more significant than 
the fate of any individual, that he did not hesitate 
to say that the conviction of Dreyfus should be 
inaintained even if he were proved to be innocent. 
Not many Americans would apply the same shame- 
less logic as Maurras; yet many of those who 
believed, and continue to believe, in Hiss’s inno- 
cence were influenced, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the sense that to convict him was to convict an 
entire generation which, under the New Deal, had 
deserved well of the Republic. 

But the forces which gave significance to the 
Hiss case also helped to shape the life and character 
of its two protagonists; Hiss and Chambers became 
the men they were just as much, or more, because 
of the great economic depression of 1929 to 1933 as 
because of the suicide of Chambers’ brother or of 
Hiss’s father. Dr. Zeligs achieves the astonish- 
ing feat of representing Hiss and Chambers as. 
if they played their part in a social vacuum, as if, 
indeed, the case were only a shadow play projected 
by Chambers’ fantasies. But the awkward thing 
about Chambers’ fantasies was that they were 
repeatedly being verified in reality. When he 
claimed to have known Hiss, and Hiss denied it, 
he really had known Hiss. When he said that Hiss 
had seen a prothonotary warbler on the banks of 
the Potomac, Hiss really had seen a prothonotary 
warbler on the banks of the Potomac. And when 
he said that Hiss had copicd State Department 
documents on his old Woodstock typewriter, there, 
fifteen years later, as if conjured up out of thin air, 
were the documents and Woodstock Number 
N230099 to prove that it was so. 

It began to dawn on people that the psychopath 
and congenital liar was capable of telling the truth, 
and that the man with an almost exaggerated re- 
spect for truth -was also capable of lying. But for | 
depth analysis this is too great a paradox to swallow. 

So far as the personal issue was concerned this ` 
was the crux of the case. What Dr. Zeligs calls 
Hiss’s pedantic and legalistic insistence on the 
exact truth began to look to others like evasion, and 


on occasion Hiss had to suffer the mortification 


of having them laugh in his face. But the Hiss case . 


was not merely a personal issue. Chambers was 
not merely saying that Hiss was a Communist 
agent; he was also testifying that there existed a 
vast, secret, and criminal conspiracy organized by 
the Communist Party to subvert the government of 
the United States and that the Communist Party 
had successfully infiltrated its agents into the 


United States government. Moreover, Chambers, 


specifically related the growth of this conspiracy 
to the progress of the New Deal, which was, he 
said, “a genuine revolution, whose deepest purpose 
was . . . a basic change in the social and, above 
all, the power relationships within the nation.” 
Such charges were heard at first with incredulity 
and derision. They were something so novel, so 
alien to the whole American tradition, so dis- 
cordant with the American’s image of himself and 
of his fellow countrymen; the shock became all the 
greater as the Hiss case proceeded and it began to 
appear that Chambers had evidence to substantiate 
his charges; it was so profound indeed that the 
social philosophy of the New Deal, which is the 
social philosophy underlying the liberal and pro- 
gressive movement in America, has never quite re- 
covered from it. In this sense the Hiss case stripped 
America of its political innocence, and it has never 
been quite the same again, for if Hiss was guilty 
any American might be guilty. Perhaps indeed 
this was its most far-reaching effect. Without the 
Hiss case, McCarthyism would have been impos- 
sible; arid if today many Americans see in the 
CIA another conspiracy whose influence per- 
vades every branch of American life, it is partly 
because such a conception became familiar and 
credible to them, in another form, as a result of 
the revelations arising out of the Hiss case. — — 
For in the larger context also, Chambers! fan- 
tasies once again showed their uncanny capacity 
for imposing themselves on reality. The Com- 
munist underground was not simply a figment of 
Chambers’ imagination, or a means of satisfying 
a paranoiac’s subconscious wish for revenge, for 
escape, for persecution, for death; it actually 
existed outside his dreams and was peopled not by 
ghosts but by men and women of flesh and blood, 
like the J. Peters (Chambers’ “alter-ego,” according 
‘to Dr. Zeligs) whom Chambers claimed to be the 
head of the Communist underground in America 
and whose physical existence we cannot doubt 
because he was deported by the United States 
government during the course of the Hiss case. 
Dr. Zeligs makes no attempt to, explain the 
extraordinary parallelism between events in Cham- 
bers? psyche and events in the external world, 
except to suggest repeatedly either that the Com- 
munist underground did not exist in the form in 
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which. Chambers described it or that Chambers did 
not play the part in it which he claimed. Yet in the 
end, when confronted with Woodstock Number 
N230099, Dr. Zeligs himself seems to become 
confused about what was real and what was not. 
His explanation is that Chambers fabricated a 
replica of the typewriter in 1935 and either substi- 
tuted it for the real thing, which he then destroyed, 
or replaced the real thing, destroying the replica, 
in the confident hope that the remaining machine 
would turn up in the hands of the Hiss defense: 
fourteen years later. There is of course no evidence 
whatever that Chambers did this; there is only Dr. 
Zeligs! assertion that he must have done it, for 
how else could Hiss be innocent, or Chambers 
guilty? Moreover, according to Dr. Zeligs, Cham- 
bers had the means to commit the fabrication, 
because he had at his disposal all the Communist 
apparat’s technical machinery for forgery. Yet 
in that case Chambers must really have been what 
he claimed to be, and moreover, the Communist 
underground must have lent itself to his long-term 
plan for framing Hiss thirteen years after he had 
left the Gommunist Party. Thus once again Cham- 
bers’ fantasies displayed their magical powers of 
translating themselves into reality, this time in the 
shape of a Woodstock typewriter. 

Dr. Zelig? book is a sad example of what follies 
a psychoanalyst can commit if he applies his 
specialist techniques to historical events without 
that scrupulous and impartial regard for objective 
fact which we have the right to expect of him. This 
is unfortunate, because there can be little doubt 
that the insights into human nature which we owe 
to psychoanalysis can be of value to the historian, 
and may help to illuminate some of the darkest 
corners of his subject. But at best they can only 
be hypotheses, and it is by the facts themselves that 
they must be verified. Moreover, history is con- 
cerned not merely with individuals but the environ- 
ment in which they live and work, and the im- 
mensely complicated interplay between the two 
provides the historian with many of his most 
difficult and delicate problems. 'To solve them, 
the historian has to call upon many skills-as well as 
his own, and among these may well be that of the 
analyst, but in every case the historian's duty will 
be to try and reconcile their results with the events 
of history as they actually occurred. This may be 
an unrealizable ideal, but it is the only ideal which 
the historian can legitimately follow. To suggest 
that specialist studies have the power not merely 
to illuminate or to add to the facts, but to manipu- 
late or overrule them is to import into history yet 
another of those superstitions from which it has 
been so painfully released in the past. If we have 
to choose between the psyche and the typewriter, we 
must stick to the typewriter. 
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The Bride of Christ 


When Lyndall Berger decided, at sizleen, to be con- 
firmed into the Church of England, her parents were at 
‘first appalled, then watchful. The test came on Good 
Friday. In the hands of one of South Africa’s most 
talented artists, this family situation generates an 


impressive short story. 


Tur BERGER, at sixteen, wrote to her parents 
for permission to be confirmed. 

“Are you mad?” Sidney’s gaze was a pair of out- 
spread arms, stopping his wite short whichever way 
she might turn. 

“Well, I know. But it never enters your mind 
that for someone — I’m not saying for Aer — it 
could be necessary; real, J mean. When one says 
‘no? one must concede that. Otherwise she must 
put the refusal down to rationalist prejudice. You 
see what I mean?” 

“Saved them all the abracadabra at the syna- 
gogue for this. Mumbo jumbo for abracadabra." 

It was Shirley who had agreed when the child 
went to boarding school that she could go to 
church with the other girls if she felt like it — just 
to see what it was all about. She bought her, 
at the same time, a Penguin on comparative re- 
ligion; in the holidays she could read James Parkes 
on the origins of Judaism and Christianity, right- 
hand lower bookshelf near the blue lamp. Shirley 


did not know whether the child had ever read- 


either; you were in the same position as-you were 
with sex: you gave them the facts, and you left an 





Gordimer 


A Story by Nadine 


unspoken, unanswerable question. How does it 
feel to want to perform this strange act? How does 
it feel to have faith? 

“Irs like cutting her skirts up to her thigh. She 
wants to be confirmed because her friends are go- 
ing to be. The answer is no.” 

His wife's face winced in anticipation of the im- 
pact of this sort of dismissal. **Of course it’s no. 
But we must show her the respect of giving her the 
proper reasons. I'll talk to her when she's home 
next Sunday." 

Shirley had meant to take her daughter for a 
walk in the veld, but it wasn’t necessary because 
Sidney and Peter, their other child, went off to 
play golf anyway. Shirley was not slow to take a 
stand on the one ground that stood firm beneath 
her feet. ‘“You’ve been going to church for over a 
year now. I suppose you haven't failed to notice 
that all those nicely dressed ladies and gentlemen 
of the congregation are white? A church isn’t a- 
cinema, you know — I say this because we get 
used to seeing only white people in public places 
like that, and it’s quite understandable that one be- 


: gins to take it for granted. But a church is different, 


you know that; the church preaches brotherhood, 
and there's; no excuse. Except prejudice. They 
pray to God, and they take the body of Christ into 
their mouths, but they don't want to do it next to a 
black man. You must have thought about it 
often.” 

“I think about it all the time," the girl said. 
They were peeling mushrooms; she didn't do it well; 
she broke off bits of the cap along with the skin she 
rolled back, but her mother didn't SED this 
time. 


| 
| 

“That’s why Sidney and I don’t go to synagogue 
or church or anything — one of the reasons. Daddy 
wouldn't belong to any religion wherever he lived 
— that you know — but perhaps I might want to 
if I lived anywhere else, not here. [I couldn't sit 
with them in their churches or synagogues here." 

“I know.” Lyndall did not look up. 

“I wonder how you feel about this? No answer. 
Shirley felt there should be no necessity to spell it 
out, but to force the child to speak, she said, “How 
can you want to join the establishment of the 
Church when there's a color bar there?" 

“Well, yes, I know —” Lyndall said. 

Her mother said of the mushroom stalks, “Just 
break them off; PIL use them for soup.’ 

They returned to the silence between them, but 
a promising silence, with something strugeling 
through it. 

“I think about it every time I’m in church — 
Pm always — but it’s got nothing to do with Christ, 
Mummy. It’s not his fault? — she paused with 
shame for the schoolgirl phrasing before this wom- 
an, her mother, who inevitably had the advantage 
of adult articulacy — “not Christ’s fault that people 
are hypocrites.” 

“Yes, of course, that's. the point Pm trying to 
make for you. I can understand anyone being at- 
tracted to the Christian ethic, to Christ's teaching, 
to the idea of following him. But why join the 
Church; it’s done such awful things in his name.” 

*“That’s got nothing to do with Christ." 

“You associate yourself with them! The mo- 
ment you get yourself confirmed and join the 
Church, you belong along with it all, from the Cru- 
saders and the Spanish Inquisition to the good 
Christian Nazis, and the good Christians of the 
Dutch Reformed Church who sprinkle pious senti- 
ments over the color bar the way the Portuguese 
bishops used to baptize slaves before they were 
shipped from West Africa — you belong along with 
them just the way you do in church with the nice 
ladies in smart hats who wouldn’t want a black 
child sitting beside theirs in school.” 

Lyndall was afraid of her mother’s talk; often the 
constructions she had balanced in her mind out of 
her own ideas fell down before her mother’s talk 
like the houses made of sticks and jacaranda 


feathers that used to turn to garden rubbish þe- 


neath the foot of an unrecognizing grown-up. 

She was going to be quite good-looking (Shirley 
thought so), but the conflict of timidity and de- 
termination gave her the heavy-jawed look of a 
certain old uncle, a failure in the family, whom 
Shirley remembered from her own childhood. 

“What about Garth and Nibs?” 

The child made the statement. The Lellands, 
ex-missionaries who had both been put under 
government ban for their activities as members of 
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the Liberal Party, were among the Bergers’ closest 
friends. 

“Yes, Garth and Nibs, and Father Huddleston 
and Bishop Reeves and Crowther and a lot of 
other names. Of course there are Anglicans and 
Catholics and Methodists who don’t preach broth- 
erhood and forget it when it comes to a black face. 
But the fact is that they’re the rarities. Odd men 
out. The sort of people you'll be worshiping Christ 
with every Sunday are the people who see no wrong 
in their black brothers’ having to carry a pass. 
The same sort of people who didn’t see anything 


. wrong in your great-grandparents’ having to live 


in a ghetto in Galicia. The same people who kept 
going to church in Germany on Sundays while the 
Jews were being shoveled into gas ovens.” 

She watched her daughter's face for the expres- 
sion that knew that was coming; couldn't be helped, 
it had to be dragged up, again and again and again 
and again and again — like Lear's “‘nevers” — no 
matter how sick of it everyone might be. 

But the child's face was naked. 

“Darling? — the words found release suddenly, 
in helplessness — “I really can understand how 
you feel. Pm not just talking; I can tell you that if. 
I had a religion at all it could only be Christ's; ve 
never been able to understand why the Jews didn’t 
accept him, it’s so logical that his thinking should 
have been the culmination — but I know I couldn’t 
become a Christian, couldn’t . . .? 

- The child didn’t help her. 

“Because of that. And the other things. That go 
with it. Its like having one drop of colored blood 
in your veins. You'd always have to admit it, I 
mean, wouldnt you? You'd always want to tell 
people first. Everything'd have to begin from there. 
Well, it’s just the same if you're a Jew. People like 
us— color and race, it doesn’t mean a damn 
thing to me, but it can only not mean a thing if I 
begin from there, from having it known that m 
Jewish. I don’t choose to belong with the ladies who 
separate the meat and the milk dishes and wear 
their Sunday best to synagogue, but I can't not 
choose the people who were barred from the uni- 
versities — they were, just like the Africans, here — 
and killed by the Germans — you understand?? 
Her voice dropped from an apologetic rise; she 
hadn't wanted to bring it inj again. Lyndall was 
rubbing rolls of dirt on her sweating hands. She 
blinked jerkily now and then as the words pelted 
her. “And you, you belong along with that too, 
d'you understand, youll always belong with it. 
Doesn’t matter if you're. confirmed a hundred 
times over. And another thing — its all part of 
the same thing, really. If you were to become a 
Christian, there would always be the suspicion in 
people's minds that you'd done it for social rea- 
sons.” 
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In her innocence, the child opened her lips on a 
gleam of tooth, and frowned, puzzled. 

Shirley felt ashamed at what was at once trivial 
and urgently important. “Clubs and so on. Even 
certain schools. They don't want to admit Jews. 


Oh, it’s a bore to talk about it. When you think - 


what Áfricans are debarred from. But at the same 
tume — one wants all the pinpricks, one must 
show them one won't evade a single one. How can 
I explain — pride, it's a kind of pride. I couldn't 
turn my back on it." 

The child moved her head slowly and vehemently 
in understanding, as she used to do, near tears, 
when she had had a dressing-down. "'Lyndall," 
her mother said, you'd have to be a real Christian, 
an every-minute-of-the-day, every-day-of-the-weck 
Christian, before I could think of letting you be 
converted. You'd have. to take all this on you. 
You'd have to know that the person kneeling be- 
side you in church might make some remark about 
Jews one day, and you wouldn't be able to let it 
pass, like a Christian; you'd have to say, Pm Jewish. 
I'd want you to take the kicks from both sides. It 
would be the only way." | 

“Oh, but I will, I will, I promise you, Mummy!” 
- The child jumped clumsily, forgetting she was al- 
most grown-up, forgetting her size, and gave her 
mother the hard kisses of childhood that landed 
on cheek and chin. The bowl of mushrooms turned 
over and spun loudly like.a top coming to rest, and 
scrabbling for the mushrooms, looking up from 
under the hair that fell forward over her face, she 
talked: “‘Father Byrd absolutely won't allow you 
to be confirmed until you're sure youre ready — 
I’ve had talks with him three times — he comes to 
the school on Thursdays — and I know I’m ready, 
I feel it. I promise you, Mummy." 

Shirley was left with the empty bowl; she urgent- 
ly wanted to speak, to claim what had been taken 
- out of her hands; but all she did was remove, by 
pressure of the pads of her fingers, the grit in the 
fungus dew at the bottom. 


Q. COURSE Lyndall had to be baptized, too. 
They hadn’t realized it, or perhaps the child had 
wanted to break the whole business gently, one 
piece of preposterousness at a time. She had been 
named originally for that free spirit in Olive 
Schreiner’s book, a shared feeling for which had 
been one of the signs that brought her parents to- 
gether. Her mother attended both the baptismal 
and confirmation ceremonies; it was understood 
that Sidney, while-granting his daughter her kind 
of freedom, would not be expected to be present. 
For the confirmation Lyndall had to have a sleeve- 
less white dress with a long-sleeved bolero; all the 
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other girls were having them made like that. ‘*So’s 
you can wear the dress for parties afterwards," she 
said.. 

"One never wears these dresses for anything 
afterwards," -said her mother. Eighteen years in a 
plastic bag, the zipper made tarnish marks on the 
wedding dress. 

Lyndall also had to have a veil, plain muslin, 
like a nursing sister's. It was even held in place 
with bronze bobby pins. 

“The Bride of Christ," said Sidney when, trying 
it on, she had left the room. At least he nad 
managed not to say anything while she was there; 
Shirley looked up for a second, as if he had spoken 
to her thoughts. But he was alone in his own. 

"She's not going into a nunnery,” she said. 

Yet why did she feel such a cheat with him over 
this thing? He could have stopped the child if he'd 
been absolutely convinced, absolutely adamant. | 
The heavy father. How much distaste he had — 
they had — for the minor tyrannies. . . It was all 
very well to set children free, he wouldn't compro- 
mise himself to himself by accepting that he might 
have to use the power of authority to kcep them 
that way. 

Lyndall was weeping when the bishop in his 
purple robes called her name and blessed her in the 
school chapel. The spasm on the rather large child's 
face under the ugly veil as she rose from her knees 
produced a nervous automatic counterspasm with- 
in her mother; the child was one of those who 
hadn't cried beyond the grazed-knees stage. Shir- 
ley stirred on her hard chair as if about to speak to 
someone, even to giggle . . . but she was alone: 
on the one side, somebody’s grandmother with a 
pearl earring shaking very slightly; on the other, a 
parent in dark gray hopsack with no gap between 
trouser and sock. Afterward there was tea and cake 
and an air of mild congratulation in the school hail. 
Meeting over a communal sugar bowl, Shirley and 
another woman smiled at each other in the manner 
of people who do not know one another’s names. 
** A big day in their lives, isn’t it? And just as well to 
get it over with so they can settle down to work be- 
fore the exams, I was just saying . . ." Shirley 
smiled and murmured the appropriate half phrases. 
The white dresses swooped in and out among the 
mothers and fathers. Bobbing breasts and sturdy 
hams, or the thin waists and blindly nosing little 
peaks just touching the flat bodices, but nubile, 
nubile. That was Sidney's explanation for the 
whole thing: awakening sexuality, finding an emo- 
tional outlet; they do not love Christ, they are in 
love with him, a symbolic male figure, and indeed, 
what about Father Whatnot with his pale, clean 
priest’s hands, appearing every Thursday among 
three hundred females? | 

Father Byrd was gaily introducing the bishop to a 


parent in a blue swansdown hat. The bishop had 
disrobed, and appeared in the assembly like an 
actor who has taken off his splendid costume and 


makeup. The confirmants were displaying presents . 


that lay in cotton wool within hastily torn tissue 
paper; they raced about to give each other the 
fancy cards they had bought. Lyndall, with a 
deep, excited smile, found her mother. ‘They 
kissed, and Lyndall clung to her. 
darling, bless you, bless you," Shirley said. Lyndall 
kept lifting her hair off her forehead with the back 
of a mannered hand, and saying with pleased, 
embarrassed casualness, “What chaos! Could you 
see us shaking? I thought Pd mever— we could 
hardly get up the steps! Did you see my veil? 
Roseann's was down to her nose! What chaos! 


Did you see how we all bunched together? Father ` 


Byrd told us:a million times . . ." Her eyes were 
all around the room, as if acknowledging applause. 
She showed her mother her cards, with the very 
faint suggestion of defiance, not used but at the 
ready; but there was no need — with heads at an 
angle so that both could see at the same time, they 
looked at the doggerel in gilt script and the tinsel- 
nimbused figures as if they had never wrinkled 
their noses in amusement at greeting-card senti- 
mentality. Shirley said, Darling; instead of giving 
you some little" (she was going to say ''cross or 
something," because every other girl seemed to 
have been given a gold crucifix and chain), “some 
present for yourself, we're sending a donation to 
the African Children's Feeding Scheme in your 
name. Don't you think that makes sense?” 


Lyndall agreed before her mother had finished. 


speaking: “That’s a much better idea." Her face 
was vivid. She had never looked quite like that 


before; charming, movingly charming. Must be. 


the tears and excitement, bringing blood to the 
surface of the skin. An, emotional surrogate, 
Sidney would have said, if Shirley had told him 
about it. But it was something she wanted to keep; 
and so she said nothing, telling the others at home 
only about the splendor of the bishop's on-stage 
appearance, and the way the girls who were not 
confirmants hung about outside the school hall, 
hoping for leftover sandwiches. Peter grinned — 


he had disliked boarding school so much that they. 


had had to take him away. Beyond this, they had 
had no trouble with him at all. He certainly 
had not been bothered by any religious phase; he 
was a year older than Lyndall, and as pocket and 
odd-job money would allow, was slowly building 
a boat in a friend's backyard. 


W... Lyndal was home for a weekend she got 
up while the rest of the house was still asleep on 


“Bless you, 
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Sunday mornings and went to Communion at the 
church down the road. It was her own affair; 
no one remarked on it one way or another. Meeting 
her with wine on her breath and the slightly stiff 
face that came from the early morning air, her 
mother, still in a dressing gown, sometimes made a 
gentle joke: “Boozing before breakfast, what a 
thing," and kissed the fresh, cool cheek. Lyndall 
smiled faintly and was gone upstairs, to come Clat- 
tering down changed into the trousers and shirt 
that was the usual weekend dress of the family. 
She ate with concentration an enormous breakfast: 
all the things she didn’t get at school. 

Before her conversion, she and Shirley had often 
talked about religion, but now when Shirley hap- 
pened to be reading Simone Weil’s letters and told 
Lyndall something of her life and thought, the girl 
had the inattentive smile, the hardly patient inclina- 
tions of the head, of someone too polite to rebuff 
an intrusion on privacy. Well, Shirley realized that 
she perhaps read too much into this; Simone Weil's 
thinking was hardly on the level of a girl of sixteen; 
Lyndall probably couldn’t follow. 

Or perhaps it was because Simone Weil was 
Jewish. If Lyndall had shown more interest, her 
mother certainly would have explained to her that 
she hadn't brought up the subject of Simone Weil 
because of that, Lyndall must believe her; but 
given the lack of interest, what was the point? 

During the Christmas holidays Lyndall went to 
a lot of.parties and overslept on several Sunday 
mornings. Sometimes she went to a service later in 
the day, and then usually asked Shirley to drive 
her to church: “It’s absolutely boiling, trekking 
there in this heat." On Christmas morning she was 
up and off to Mass at dawn, and when she came 
back, the family had the usual present-giving in 
the dining room, with the servants, Ezekiel and 
Margaret and Margaret’s little daughter, Winnie, 
and constant interruptions as the dustmen, the milk- 
man, and various hangers-on called at the kitchen 
door for their “‘bonsella,” their Christmas tip. 
The Bergers had always celebrated Christmas, 
partly because they had so many friends who were 
not Jews who inevitably included the Bergers in 
their own celebrations, and partly because, as 
Sidney said, holidays, saints’ days — whatever the 
occasion, it didn't matter — were necessary to break 
up the monotony of daily life. He pointed out, 
apropos Christmas, that among the dozens of 
Christmas cards the Bergers got, there was always 
one from an Indian Muslim friend. Later in the 
day the family were expected at a Christmas lunch 
and swimming party at the Trevor-Pearses’. After 
a glass of champagne in the sun, Shirley suddenly 
said to Sidney, “Pm afraid that our daughter's 
the only Christian of the lot who's been to church 
today," and he said, with the deadpan, young-wise 
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face that she had always liked so much, “What 
d’you expect, don’t you know the Jews always 
overdo it?" 


| 1: Bergers thought they would go to the Kruger 
Park over the Easter weekend. As children grew 
older, there were fewer things all the members of 
a family could enjoy together, and this sort of little 
trip was a safe choice for a half-term holiday. 
When they told Peter, he said, “Fine, fine,” but 
before Shirley could write to Lyndall, there was 
a letter from her saying she hoped there wasn’t 
“anything on” at half term, because she and her 


school friends had the whole weekend planned, 


with a party on the Thursday night when they 
came home, and a picnic on the Vaal on Easter 


Monday, and she must do some shopping in town 


on the Saturday morning. Since Lyndall was the 
one who was at boarding school, there was the 
feeling that family plans ought to be designed to 
fit in with her inclinations rather than anyone 
elses. If Lyndall wasn’t keen, should they stay at 
home, after all? “Fine, fine," Peter said. It didn’t 
seem to matter to him one way or the other. And 
Sidney, eyeryone knew, privately thought April 
still too hot a month for the Game Reserve. “We 
can go at our leisure in the August holidays,” he 
said, made expansive and considerate by the 
reprieve. “Yes, of course, fine," Peter said. He had 
told Shirley that. he and his friend expected to 
finish the boat and get it down for a tryout in 
Durban during August. 

A friend at school had cut Lyndall’s hair, and she 
came out of school as conscious of this as a puppy 
cleverly carrying a shoe in its mouth. Her mother 
liked the look of her, and Sidney said “Thank God” 
in comment on the fact that she hadn't been able 
to see out of her eyes before, and whatever reaction 
there was from her brother was elicited behind 
closed doors, like all the other exchanges between 
brother and sister in the sudden and casual intimacy 
that seemed to grow up between them, apparently 
over a record that Lyndall had borrowed and 
brought home. They played it over and over on 
Thursday afternoon, shut in Lyndall’s room. 

Lyndall’s head was done up like a parcel, with 
transparent sticky tape holding strands of hair in 
place on her forehead and cheeks; she gave her 
fingernails a coating like that of a cbeap pearl 
necklace and then took it off again. She had to be 
delivered to the house where the party was being 
held by seven, and explained that she would be 
brought home by sómeone else; she knew how her 
mother and father disliked having to sit up late 
to come and fetch her. Her mother successfully 
prevented herself from saying, “How late will.it 
be??? — what was the use of making these ritual 
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responses in an unacknowledged ceremony of 
initiation to adult life? Tribal Africans took the 
young into the bush for a few weeks, and got it 
all over with at once. Those free from the rites of 
primitive peoples repeated plaintive remarks, tags 
of a litany of instruction half but never -quite for- 
gotten, from one generation to the next. 

Lyndall came home very late indeed, and didn’t 
get up until eleven next morning. Her brother had 
long gone off to put in a full day’s work on the boat. 
It was hot for early autumn, and the girl lay on the 
drying grass in her pink gingham bikini, sun- 
bathing. Shirley said to her, “‘Isn’t it awful, I can’t 
do that anymore. Just lie. I don’t know when it 
went." Whenever the telephone rang behind them 
in the house, Lyndall got up at once. Her laughter 
and bursts of intense, sibilant, confidential talk 
now sounded, now were cut off, as Ezekiel and 
Margaret went about the house and opened or 
closed a door or window. Between calls, Lyndall 
came out and dropped back to the grass. Now and 
then she hummed an echo of last night's party; the 
tune disappeared into her thoughts again. Some- 
times a smile, surfacing, made her open her eyes, 
and she would tell Shirley some incident, tearing 
off a fragment from the sounds, shapes, and colors 
that were turning in the red dark of her closed lids. 

After lunch her mother asked whether she could 
summon the energy for a walk down to the shops — 
“Youll have an early night tonight, anyway.” 
They tried to buy some fruit, but of course even the 
Portuguese greengrocers were closed on Good 
Friday. i 

As they came back into the house, Sidney said, 
“Someone phoned twice. A boy with a French 
name, Jean-something, Frebert, Brebert?" 

Lyndall opened her eyes in pantomime astonish- 
ment; last nights mascara had worked its way out 
as a black dot in the inner corner of one. ‘Then 
a look almost of pain, a closing away of suspicion 
took her face. “I don’t believe it!” 

“The first time I'd just managed to get Lemmy 
down on the bathroom floor," said Sidney. The 
dog had an infected ear and had to be captured 
with cunning for his twice-daily treatment. “You 
won’t get within a mile of him again today.” 

“Jean? He's from Canada, somebody’s cousin 
they brought along last night. Did he say he'd 
phone again, or what? He didn’t leave a number?” 

“He did not.” 

She went up to her room and shut the door and 
played the record. But when the telephone rang 
she was somehow alert to it through the noisy music 
and was swift to answer before either Shirley or 
Sidney moved to put aside their books. The low, 
light voice she used for talking to boys did not carry 
the way the exaggeratedly animated one that was 


‘for girls did. But by the time Shirley had reached 


$ 


the end of the chapter they had heard her run - 


upstairs. 

Then she appeared in the doorway and smiled in 
on the pair. 

“What d’you know, there’s another party. This 
boy Jean’s just asked me to go. It's in a stable, he 
says; everyone's going in denims.” 

“Someone you met last night?" 

* Jean. The one Daddy spoke to. You kno 

| “Such gaiety,” said Sidney. “Well, ne s not one 
to give up easily." 
^" * Won't you be exhausted?" 

But Shirley understood that Lyndall quite rightly 
wouldn't even answer that. She gave a light, 
patronizing laugh. “He says he wanted to ask me 
last night, but he was scared." 

“Will you be going before or after dinner?" said 
Shirley. 

“Picking me up at a quarter past seven.” 

In Shirley's silences a room became like a scene 
enclosed in a glass paperweight, waiting for the 
touch that would set the snow whirling. The 
suburban church bells began to ring, muffled by 
the walls, dying away in waves, a ringing in the 
ears. | 

"Tl give you a scrambled egg.” 


Dou came down to eat in her dressing gown, 
straight out of the bath: “Pm ready, Ma." Sidney 
was still reading, his drink fizzling flat, scarcely 
touched, on the floor beside him. Shirley sat down 
at the coffee table where Lyndall’s tray was and 
slowly smoked, and slowly rose and went to fetch 
the glass she had left somewhere else. Her move- 
ments seemed reluctant. She held the glass and 
watched the child eat. 
been no talk of going to church today." 

Lyndall gave her a keen look across a slice of 
bread and butter she was just biting into. 

“I woke up too late this morning.” 

*[ know. But there are other services. All day. 
It’s Good Friday, the most important day in the 
year.” 

Lyndall put the difficulty in her mother’s hands 
as she used to give over the knotted silver chain of 
her locket to be disentangled by adult patience and 
a pin. “I meant to go to this evening’s. 

"Yes," said Shirley, “but you are going to a 
party.” 

“Oh, Mummy.” 

“Only seven rfonths since you got yourself 
confirmed, and you can go to a party on Good 
Friday. Just another. party; like all the others you 
go to." 

A despairing fury sprang up so instantly in the 
girl that her father looked around as if a stone 


She said, “I notice there's . 
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had hurtled into the room. “I knew it. Iknew you 


-were thinking that! As if I don't feel terrible about 


it! I’ve felt terrible all day! You don’t have to 
come and tell me it’s Good Friday!’ And tears 


' shook in her eyes at the shame. 


Peter had come in, a presence of wood glue and 
sweat, not unpleasant, in the room. Under his 
rough eyebrows bridged by the redness of an © 


. adolescent skin irritation, he stared a moment and 


then seemed at once ‘to understand a ae 
He sat quietly on a footstool. 

“The most important day in the year for a 
Christian. Even d greengrocers closed, you 
saw —? | 

“I just knew you were thinking that about me, 
I knew it" Lyndall’s voice was stifled in tears and 
anger. And how do you think I feel when I have 
to go to church alone on Sunday mornings? All on 
my own. Nobody knows me there. And that 
atmosphere when I walk into the house and you're 
all here. How d'you think I feel?” She stopped to 
sob dramatically and yet sincerely; her mother 
said nothing, but her father's head inclined to one 
side, as one offers comfort without asking the cause 
of pain. “And when you said that about the present 
— everyone else just got one, no fuss. Even while 
I was being confirmed I could feel you sitting 
there, and I knew what you were thinking — how 


.d'you think it is, for me?” 


“Good God,” Shirley said in the breathy voice of 
amazement, *I came to the confirmation in com- 
plete sincerity. You're being unfair. Once Pd 
accepted that you wanted to be a real Christian, 
not a social one —” 

You see? You see? You're always at me — 

“At you?. This is the first time the subject's ever 
come up. When've I ever said a word?” 

The girl looked at them blindly. “I know Pm a 
bad Christian! I listen to them in church, and it 
just seems a lot of rubbish. I pray, I pray every 
night —" Desperation stopped her mouth. 

*'Lyndall, you say you want Christ, and I believe 
you,” said Shirley. 

The girl was enraged. “Don’t say it! You don't, 
you don’t, you never did.” 

“Yet you make yourself guilty and unhappy by 
going out dancing on the day that Christ was 
crucified.” 

**Oh, why can’t you just leave her alone?? It was 
Peter, his head lifted from his arms. His mother 
took the accusation like a blow in the chest. 

Sidney spoke for the first time. “Whats the 
matter with you?” 

“Just leave her alone," Peter said. “Making 


] plans, asking questions. Just leave people alone, 


can't you?? 
Sidney knew that he was not the one addressed, 
and so he answered. “I don’t know what you're 
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getting hysterical about, Peter. No one’s even 
mentioned your name.” 

“Well, we talk about you plenty, behind your 
back, to our friends, I can tell you.” His lips pulled 
with a trembling, triumphant smile. The two 
children did not look at each other. 

* Coffee or a glass of milk?” Shirley said into the 
silence, standing up. 

Lyndall didn’t answer, but said, “Well, Pm not 
going. You can tell him I’m sick or dead or some- 
thing. Anything. When he comes.’’. 

“I suggest you ring up and make some excuse," 
said Shirley. 

The girl gestured it away; her fingers were 
limply twitching. ‘‘Don’t even know where to get 
him. Hell be on his way now. He'll think Pm 
mad." 

^P] tell him. Pm going to tell him just exactly 
what happened," said Peter, looking past his 
mother. l 

She went and stood in the kitchen because there 
was nobody there. She was listening for the voices 
in the living room, and yet there was nothing she 
wanted to hear. Sidney found her. He had 
brought Lyndall’s tray. “I don’t understand it,” 
he said. “If the whole thing’s half-forgotten 
already, why push her into it again? For heaven’s 
sake, what are you, an evangelist or something? 
Do you have to take it on yourself to make converts? 
Since when the missionary spirit? For God's sake, 
let's leave well alone. I mean, anyone would think, 
listening to you in there —^" 

His wife stood against the dresser with her 
shoulders hunched, pulling the points of her collar 
up over her chin. He leaned behind her and tight- 
ened the dripping tap. She was quiet. He put his 
hand on her cheek. “Never mind. High-handed 
little devils. Enough of this God-business for 
today." 

He went upstairs. and she returned to the living 
room. Lyndall was blowing her nose and pressing 
impatiently at the betrayal of tears that still kept 
coming, an overflow, to her brilliant, puffy eyes. 

“You don't know how to get hold of the boy?" 
Shirley said. | | 

There was a pause. “I told you." 

“Don’t you know the telephone number?” 

“Pm not going to phone Clare Pirie — he's her 
cousin." 

“It would be so rude to let him come for you for 
nothing," said Shirley. Nobody spoke. *Lyndall, I 
think you'd better go." She stopped, and then 
went on in a tone carefully picking a way through 
presumption, “‘I mean, one day is like another. And 
these dates are arbitrary, anyway, nobody really 
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knows when it was, for sure — the ritual observance 
isn't really the thing — is it? —” 

“Look what I look like," said the girl. 

“Well, just go upstairs now” —- the cadence was 
simple, sensible, comforting, like a nursery rhyme 
— “and wash your face with cold water, and brush 
your hair, and put on a bit of makeup.” 

“Well, I suppose so. Don’t feel much like 
dancing," the girl added, offhand, in a low voice to 
her mother, and the two faces shared, for a moment, 
a family likeness of doubt that the boy Peter did 
not see. 


CLOTURE ANNUELLE 


sv DARYL HINE 


X in August: I should not have forgotten, 

I ought to have guessed that it would be so awful, 
Empty, monotonous as a month of Sundays, 

Yet haunted somehow like a monument, | 

'To it would be easy to say I don't know what, 
Except I do: to all the othér Augusts — 
Equally hot or equally overcast, 

Last year and the year before the last, 


When I waited, which I wasted waiting, 
Wondering what else to do with time but waste it, 
For the long chaste summer to be done with, the 
beginning 
Of intimate autumn and the promiscuous winter. 
I am of those who never go away, 
All the more rare, then, to find myself a stranger 
In streets I thought I knew by heart, but where 
The shuttered shops alone return my stare. 


Life leers from every terrace and embrasure, 


. Tricky, inaccessible, and dear. 


In mid off-season time is a temptation. - 
Invaders occupy the café tables 

Where in the spring we spoke to one another. 
How wise you were, my dear, to go elsewhere. 
Today it is clear. Search me. Our sources give 
The sibyl’s sentimental answer, “Live.” . 


poc Neto tnra te er 





A MATTER 
OF LIFE 
AND DEATH 


by Roy L. Walford, M.D. 


Great developments in surgery and tissue-typing make possible the trans- 


plantation of most vital organs, but with this ability to prolong life come serious problems. The scientific advances 
and the ethical questions they raise are here examined by a professor of pathology at U.C.L.A. and a leading author- 
ity in the tissue-classification method. Dr. Walford, a sometime poet and gambler, is an adviser to the National 


Institutes of Health in transplantation and immunology. 


Miss surgeons have the skill to transplant 
almost any organ from the body of one human being 


into that of another. Hearts, lungs, livers, pan- 


creases, even extremities can all be transplanted 
with some degree of success. Kidney transplants 
have received more attention than other kinds of 
tissue grafts in humans simply because of the rela- 
tive availability of this organ. If a person chooses, 
he can donate one of his kidneys for transplantation 
to a sick relative without appreciably sbortening 
his own life-span. 


The case of a twenty-two-year-old man recently - 


operated on at the University of California Hospital 
typifies the current status of kidney transplantation 
in humans. The young man was in advanced renal 
failure due to infection. For three months he had 
been kept alive by having his vascular system 
hooked up twice weekly to an artifical kidney. This 
procedure is costly and can be regarded only as 
temporary treatment. 

In the meantime, however, his white blood cells 
and those of his five brothers and sisters were 
“typed” in the laboratory of Dr. Paul Terasaki. 
Ihe typing procedure is similar in concept to 
ordinary red-blood-cell typing. It permitted the 
selection of that brother or sister who was most 
similar to the patient for certain important genetic 
factors, and whose kidney therefore nd the best 
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chance of surviving in the new environment of his 
body. Alb the siblings were willing to donate one 
of their two kidneys to their brother. Which one 
to take? The typing indicated that one of the 
sisters. was the best choice. 

On the day of surgery, brother and sister were 
wheeled into adjacent operating rooms. ‘The left 
kidney of the sister was removed by one operative 
team, while the second team. cut open the lower 
abdomen of the brother and prepared the graft bed. 
The sister’s kidney was placed in its new bed, 
arteries and veins were hooked together, and the 
ureter was connected to the patient's bladder. As 
manifested by secretion of urine, the transplanted 
kidney began functioning within five minutes. The 
technical part of the operation was therefore suc- 


. cessful. 


The patient recovered fully and was alive and 
well three months later. However, and this is the 
crux of today's problem, how long his new kidney 
would continue to function could not be exactly 
predicted. A transplanted organ, be it kidney or 
other tissue, may behave well initially and for a 
very long time, but at length it is likely to fail. 
The recipient's body tends to react to the transplant 
in about the same way it reacts to bacteria. It 
creates antibodies and mobilizes cells to destroy 
what it regards as “foreign” tissue. 
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Now transplantation of other organs besides the 
kidney is also quite possible. Let me give several 
examples. A few years ago six physicists received 
a near-lethal dose of irradiation in: a nuclear- 
reactor accident in Yugoslavia. The bone marrow, 
where blood is made, is one of the organs most 
susceptible to irradiation injury. One physicist 
died in a few days. The five others received bone- 
marrow transplants under the supervision of Dr. 
G. Mathé of Paris. One of them died despite 
treatment. The remaining four survived. The 
transplanted marrows functioned for at least a 
period of weeks, sustaining their lives until their 
own damaged marrows had time to recover. Dr. 
Mathé has also treated a few leukemia patients 
with large doses of irradiation, followed by trans- 
plantation of healthy bone marrow. He has had 


temporary remission in a few patients and one pos- - 


sible cure. In the last case, the diseased leukemic 
marrow was completely wiped out by the irradia- 
tion, whereupon the transplanted marrow “took” 
and has continued to supply blood to the patient. 
This method of treatment is still experimental and 
hazardous, but it does illustrate that marrow trans- 
plants are feasible in man. 

Transplanted hearts in dogs have survived up to 
eight months and lungs for over three months. 
Dr. Tom Starzl of Denver has transplanted livers 
in 116 dogs. Twenty-four survived over fifty days 
and fifteen for a much longer period. Five trans- 
plantations of livers from fresh cadavers have been 
performed in humans. These livers have functioned 
for one to three weeks before failing. Dr. Richard 
Lillehei of Minnesota recently performed the first 
successful transplantation of a pancreas (again 
from a cadaver) to a human being. The thirty-two- 
year-old severely diabetic patient has required no 
insulin since the operation. 

In an automobile-train accident in Denver in 
1965 the left arm of a twenty-one-month-old girl 
" was completely severed at the shoulder. An alert 
policeman found the severed arm along the tracks 
and brought it to the hospital with the child. The 
arm was re-implanted by surgeons at the University 
of Colorado and has regained about 80 percent of 
its function. About twelve successful re-implanta- 
tions of accidentally severed limbs have been ac- 
complished in the United States and abroad in the 
past five years. The point here is that if re-im- 
plantation of an arm torn off by the cataclysm 
of a train accident can be successful, then actual 
transplantation of an extremity under controlled 
operating room conditions is entirely possible. 

The above illustrations (many more could be 
cited) indicate that from the standpoint of surgical 
"technique alone, transplantation of most human 
organs is feasible right at the present time. In all, 
1200 kidney transplants have been done throughout 
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the world. Of these about 600 have been successful. 
The incidence of successful grafts augments each 
year as a result of our increasing ability to control 
the “rejection” process responsible for most of the 
failures. 

Greater success with kidney transplants — and 
equivalent success with other organs — is no longer 
a matter requiring really basic research: . It is a 
question of the development and application of 
what biologists already know. A major revolution 
in medicine and a minor one in moral philosophy 
are in the offing. How did all this get started, where. 
is it headed, and what does it mean for society? 


a transplantation biology has not 
always been very respectable. It has been plagued 


by false claims. for sexual rejuvenation and re- 


tardation of the aging process following testicular 
transplantation from animals to man. John R. 
Brinkley, a ‘bogus physician who was one of the 
great quacks of the twentieth century, gained his 
first great notoriety by boasting — falsely, accord- 
ing to most authorities — that he had successfully 
transplanted the testes of goats into elderly men, 
with considerable restoration of their virility. These 
“goat glands” were supposed to cure almost any- 
thing. In 1920 Dr. Serge Voronoff performed the 
first testicular grafts from ape to man, and in the 
next two years chalked up 162 such operations. 
Not permitted to air his extravagant pronounce- 
ments at the French Academy of Medicine, he 


called a press conference and paraded before the 


reporters an aged man, a billy goat, and a ram, 
all allegedly “rejuvenated” by transplantation of 
monkey glands. Voronoff became a world sensation 
in short order, and cartoons were published de- 
picting grandfathers swinging from chandeliers. 
The Irish poet William Butler Yeats was, in his- 
maturer years, also the recipient of a monkey-gland 
graft. Indeed, if the fine eroticism of Yeats’s later 
verse may be taken as scientific proof, one might 
argue that in his case the grafted monkey testes 
actually survived. But we know this could not 
really have happened. Even when transplanted 
between individuals of the same species — to say 
nothing of goat or monkey to man — the organs in 
these early days always died after a relatively brief 
period of functional activity. 

So for transplantation biologists the first big 
question was, Why do transplanted organs function 
initially and then rather abruptly die? Many 
theories were concocted to explain this rejection 
phenomenon, most of them wide of the mark. 
There was the fifteenth-century story of the slave’s 
“sympathetic nose." This nose, cut from a slave and 
transported to a new recipient, survived only so 


ay 
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long as the slave himself lived; at his death the nose, 
now on the other person, promptly fell off. 

One of the first real insights into ‘the cause of 
transplant rejection was a by-product of World 
War II. Large numbers of soldiers and civilians 
were badly burned in the London blitzes. One 
treatment for extensive body burns is to cover the 
raw surface either with skin from a person who has 
recently died or with small pieces of skin cut from 
living volunteers. The transplanted skin heals in 
place and acts as an effective dressing for the 
burn. In medical vernacular, it “takes.” Even- 
tually, however, it dies and sloughs off. It is 

“rejected.” 

In 1941 Peter Mewa the British scientist 
who later won the Nobel Prize for his workin 
transplantation biology, began investigating the 
cause of this rejection. He found that transplanted 
skin in rabbits is rejected just as in humans. He 
then performed the simple but important experi- 
ment of taking skin a second time from the original 
donor rabbit and transplanting it to the rabbit who 
had already rejected the first skin graft. The second 
transplant was always rejected much more quickly 
than the first. Apparently the recipient rabbit had 
developed some kind of biological memory of the 
first skin graft, recognized the second graft as being 
from the same source, and rejected it sooner. 
Medawar called this the “second-set phenomenon,” 


‘and correctly theorized that rejection of organs 


is an immune reaction quite analogous to the 
body's mobilization of cells dnd manufacture “of 
antibodies to fight off infection. Unless the trans- 
planted organ comes from an identical twin, it 
is not quite the same genetically as the tissues of 
the recipient. His body therefore recognizes it as 
being “foreign.” Initially it functions because a 


certain amount of time is required for the body’s 


immune response to be initiated. Subsequent 
organs are rejected even sooner than first organs 
because biological memory shortens the response 
time. 

By a series of skin-grafting experiments with 
varlous mouse strains, scientists next proved that 
the speed and strength of rejection are precisely 
determined by the degree of genetic difference 
between donor and recipient animals. When the 
mice are genetically identical, the grafts survive 
permanently; when they are slightly different, the 
grafts may survive for as long as three months; 
when they are very different, the grafts are rej jected 
in ten days. 

Finally, work began on the human species. is 
the 1950s a group of surgeons at Boston's Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, under- the leadership of 
Dr. Joseph Murray, undertook a series of kidney 
transplantations in man. ‘Their activities were 
looked upon rather askance by more conservative 
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biologists. Such undertakings were said to be 
* premature." 
vered, and as it has turned out, were quite justified 
in their perseverance. Into individuals with severely 
damaged kidneys they grafted a healthy kidney 
obtained either from a living relative or from a 
fresh cadaver. They promptly found that kidney 
transplantation in the human — and in fact, any 
organ transplantation — follows all the laws already 
thoroughly studied in rabbits and mice. In some 
hundreds of operations Dr. Murray and his co- 
workers saved a number of lives, extended the span 
of many, lost many that would have died anyway, 


and perfected the methodology of renal grafting. 


"D basic knowledge about the “why” of graft 
rejection in humans is therefore now at hand. The 
next problem) is; What can we do to avoid the 
rejection? Two areas of current research promise 
a solution within the next two to five years: the use 
of drugs or other agents to suppress the rejection 
process, and tissue-typing. 

Since organ rejection is an immune process, if 
one could suppress the immune mechanism of the 
recipient person in just the right way and to tbe 
right extent, one might inhibit the réjection reac- 
tion. It is, in fact, already possible to do this, 
albeit imperfectly, with drug therapy. 


SURVIVAL OF TRANSPLANTED 
KIDNEYS IN 431 PATIENTS 


Source of 
- Organ 


Percent of kidneys functioning 


4—6 7-12 2^ 3 
months months years years 
Identical 89 89 85 85 
twins 
Brother or 61 54 52 52 
| sister 
Mother or 59 53 32 32 
father 
Unrelated 17 . 14 9 
donor 





The table shows how many months or years trans- 
planted kidneys have survived in humans. Many 
of these people are still alive. It is of course clear 
that the genetic relations are very important. 
Nevertheless, most of the prolonged survivals shown 
could not have been achieved except by means of 
drug-induced suppression of the immune process. 
Unfortunately, nearly all drugs potent enough to 
do the job are also rather toxic to the patient. Much 
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Nevertheless, the surgeons’. perse-- - 
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research is therefore under way to discover effective 
drugs which are less toxic. 

It has been proved that the rejection response is 
mediated by those white blood cells known as 
lymphocytes. Most of the immunosuppressive 
drugs act by inhibiting the metabolism of these 
cells. Investigators have also recently employed 
a serum made by injecting human lymphocytes 
into horses. ‘The horses produce antibodies. against 
the white cells: The horse serum containing these 
antibodies is then injected into the person receiving 
an organ graft. One theory holds that this anti- 
lymphocytic serum “erases the immunological 
memory” of the animal. In any case, very signifi- 
cant prolongation of skin grafts in animals and 
good results with kidney grafts in human beings 
have already been obtained by treatment with the 
serum. 

Now, the closer the genetic relation between 


donor and recipient, the lower the dose of drug or. 


antiserum required for adequate immunosuppres- 
sion. Scientists are therefore learning how to 
. “type” people, to determine if the organs of one 
individual are of the right genetic makeup to be 
accepted by another. A quantitative idea of just 
how foreign the tissues of a particular donor will 
appear to a particular recipient can thus be 
obtained. We know that one must type human red 
cells (the major cell component of blood) before 
blood transfusion, or one may provoke a transfusion 
reaction, itself a kind of rejection process. Red- 
cell types, however, are on the whole not related 
to organ compatibility — to the ability of “tissue,” 
as opposed to blood, to survive in a new body. 
Methods for determining tissue “types” in hu- 
mans have been developed only in the last few 
years, Instead of the red cells, the white cells are 
used. 'Ihe genetic characteristics of these cells 
are the same as those determining survival of 
grafted organs. White-cell analysis requires a 
‘battery of typing sera, each selected to detect a 
particular character or antigen. Blood from the 
person to be typed is drawn, and a pure suspension 
of his white cells is prepared. "These cells are 
mixed with the test sera and examined under the 
microscope. If a serum reacts with the white cells, 
they are killed. The test is fairly simple. How- 
ever, reliable and specific reagents are still hard to 
come by. They can be obtained either from persons 
who have reacted against organ transplantation by 
production of antibodies, or sometimes from women 
who have had many children. Pregnancy occa- 
sionally leads to production of antibodies against 
fetal tissues. These are not injurious to the fetus, 
but they can be used to type human white cells. 
Progress in the development of the typing sera, 
including their large-scale collection and manu- 
facture, has been greatly stimulated by the Col- 
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laborative Research Program of the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. It will 
soon be possible to do tissue-typing on a large 
scale and to select from among available organs the 
one most suitable genetically for the intended 
patient. A moderate amount of drug or serum 
therapy will then circumvent residual rejection 
processes, Organ transplantation will become a 
practical and widespread scientific reality. Indeed, 
the United States Public Health Service is already 
setting up large regional tissue-typing and organ 
transplantation facilities — notably in New York, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Seattle, and later in other 
areas throughout the country.. | 


| I HAVE referred to the "scientific? reality of organ 


grafting. There is another form of reality that must 
also be faced in the future. We shall witness a 
tremendous demand by sick persons for all kinds 
of fresh and functional human organs. If present 
methods of procurement are adhered to, there will 
simply not be enough organs to go around. 

The kidney is a rather special case. Everybody 
has two of them. Members of the same family 
are usually willing to donate one kidney to another 
family member. Even so, procurement is not 
always easy. Often no family member 1s available, 
or those available are not of the right white-cell 
type. A pretty nineteen-year-old girl named Glinda 
Thar has been waiting nearly-a year in a Michigan 
hospital for the gift of a healthy kidney taken from 
the body of a deceased person promptly after death. 
The cadaver kidney must be of the right type, 
and permission to take it promptly from the body 
of the deceased has to be arranged for in advance. 
So Glinda is still waiting. 

Even when all the scientific problems are totally 
solved, very few persons among the 100,000 dying 
yearly in the United States from advanced kidney 
disease will have the chance for a new kidney 
unless procurement methods are greatly expanded. 
And what about other organs? Heart failure is a 
far more frequent killer than kidney disease. Every- 
body with a malfunctioning heart would like a 
healthy one; individuals with cirrhotic livers would 
like new livers; with worn-out lungs, new lungs. 

Any program for large-scale organ procurement 
will run head-on into legal barricades and raise 
disturbing moral issues. ‘There are limited -sources 
from which functional human organs of all kinds 
might be obtained in sizable numbers, and squeam- 
ish persons will shrink from most of these. 

The first source is that of terminal patients, 
those expected to die in a few weeks or months 
but most of whose organs are still in good condition. 
A number of fatal diseases strike just one organ, 
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and do not involve other parts of the body. A pa- 
tient dying of brain hemorrhage may have a 
perfectly healthy heart, liver, lungs, and kidneys, 
all suitable for transplantation ‘to other people. 
Patients dying of cancer (the second major cause 
of death in the United States) can unfortunately 
be used as organ donors only in special cases, 
depending upon the type of cancer. Several cases 
are already on record where a few cancer cells, 
having spread to an otherwise healthy kidney, were 
transplanted along with the kidney, survived, 
multiplied, and killed the patient. 

‘The white cells of twenty patients dying of dis- 
eases other than the spreading types of cancer 
could be typed. At the same time the cells of, 
say, twenty individuals with heart, kidney, or 
other disease, could also be typed. Each of the 
twenty recipients might thus be compared via 
typing with all twenty donors. This allows twenty 
times twenty, or 400, different possible donor- 
recipient combinations. At least some of these 
combinations will be good matches from the typing 
standpoint. Physicians could thus select combina- 
tions which ensure maximum tissue compatibility. 

A small number of such cadaver kidney trans- 


‘plants have been performed at the University of 


California Hospital by Doctors Willard Goodwin 
and Donald Martin. Donors have so far been 
limited to patients dying of brain disease who de- 
sire to. leave their organs for transplantation. All 
such persons are typed before death. A number of 
potential recipients are also typed. As soon as the 
donor is pronounced dead, the surgical team rushes 
his body to the operating room, where a full-scale 
surgical procedure is carried out. Both kidneys are 
antiseptically removed from the dead body. In the 
meantime, those two recipients from the waiting 
list whose white cells gave the best match with the 
cells of the deceased are called into the hospital. 
They come in from their homes or wherever they 
can be found and are taken right to adjacent 


operating rooms. One kidney from the dead body 


is put into one recipient, the other kidney into 
the other. Three separate operating rooms are 
thus functioning at the same time. In the future 
when lungs, heart, liver, extremities, and other 
organs are also transplanted, a donor’s death will 
lead to a flurry of activity because each organ 
reciplent will require a separate operating room 
and his own surgical team. The dead man will 
become diversified to the extent that matching 
recipients are at hand. 

In many states individuals can will their organs 
for transplantation, just as is already: done with the 
cornea of the eye or as bodies are donated ‘‘for 
scientific purposes." The terminal patient source 
outlined above is therefore feasible now and depends 
only upon the availability of adequate tissue- 


typing methods. 
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However, one dilemma does 
introduce itself if we are limited to this source. 
If a patient has terminal heart disease, shall we 
allow him to die in order to obtain his kidneys 


` for a kidney patient, or allow a kidney patient to 


die to obtain his heart for the heart patient? 
Obviously, as many will have to give as receive. 

Accident victims might constitute a second major 
source. Their organs would be kept frozen in 
liquid nitrogen until required. Large organ banks 
will need to be established for this purpose in major 
cities, similar to the blood banks of today but 
vastly more expensive and complicated. Admit- 
tedly, techniques for the freeze-preservation of 
whole organs are not yet fully developed. Ice 
crystals form at the point of freezing, the salt 
concentration in the residual water is markedly 
increased, and the proteins are denatured. Freezing 
procedures which avoid the ice-crystallization effect 
will almost certainly be worked out eventually with . 
further developmental research. Indeed, the car- 
penter ant of North America has already worked 
it out. As winter approaches, the ant manufactures 
and saturates his tissues with the oily compound 
glycerol. Glycerol happens to be'a good freeze- 
preservative. The saturated ant freezes solid 
throughout winter. In spring he thaws and comes 
to life again. New insights into methods for freeze- 
preservation of human organs have come from 
studies of the carpenter ant. 


I. THE widespread organ banks of the future, 
hearts, lungs, livers, kidneys, and other tissues 
from accident victims of known white-cell types 
will be kept frozen until required. Accident victims 
must be dismembered promptly after death to 
stock these banks. But legal barriers will first 
have to be surmounted, and that, as everyone 
knows, can be the devis own job. As recently 
as September of 1966, the Massachusetts State 
Senate defeated a bill that would allow citizens 
to will their organs at death for transplantation to 
others. Under present Massachusetts law, per- 
mission of the next of kin must be obtained. It is 
not easy to locate the kin and obtain their written 
consent within the one or two hours before the 
needed organs undergo irreversible changes. 

The state of Michigan enjoys a more enlightened 
view ‘than Massachusetts. In November of 1966, 
the Michigan Kidney Foundation opened its 
campaign to obtain kidney-donor pledges. The 
first-pledge was signed by Garo Yepremian of the 
Detroit Lions football team, and reads as follows: 
“In the hope that it may save the life of another, 
I hereby consent, at my death, to the immediate 
removal of my kidneys for the use of the kidney 
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donor program.” This one campaign will eventu- 
ally save up to 200 lives each year in Michigan. 
-- It is hoped that those who have made this worth- 
-while pledge to save. others will not then die in 
Massachusetts. 

The current status of the Los Angeles Coroner’s 
Office affords yet another example of the legal 
asininity that prevails about the disposal of dead 
bodies. It is technically unlawful for the coroner 
to remove and retain for indefinite reference even 
a minute fragment of tissue from an autopsied 
body. After determination of the cause of death, 
he is enjoined to return to the body for burial all 
the little bits of tissue he has used for his examina- 
tion. This even includes microscopic slide prepara- 
tions. To remove an entire organ for transplanta- 
tion within an hour of death without express per- 
mission of relatives would be legally unthinkable, 
no matter how urgent the need of some hopefully 
waiting patient. 

A generalization is in order at this point. Per- 
haps a third of future humanity will at some time 
during the course of their lives need an .organ 
transplant. Terminal patients, victims of fatal 
accidents, condemned criminals who might be 
persuaded to will their healthy organs to society, 


and suicides, who number 22,000 a year in the. 
It will be a tragic 


United States, all die anyway. 
waste if their organs. are not made available to 
patients whose lives could be prolonged. With 
certain obvious qualifications, obtaining these 
organs involves questions of legal and social ma- 
chinery rather than basic morality. We have not 
yet run quite full tilt into the moral dilemma. 

Another possibility is the sacrifice of mentally 
defective human beings in order to harvest their 
organs. There are two categories of such humans. 
The first consists of tnose individuals with brain 
damage secondary to accident or major disease, 
and of such severity that they can only be regarded 
as human vegetables. Although their higher brain 
centers are dead, their other organs may be very 
healthy. In some cases the brain damage is suffi- 
ciently extensive to interfere even with the central 
nervous system control of the breathing process. 
These patients require maintenance OCODE in 
artificial respirators. 

Recently, a Washington University professor of 
medicine sought help from theologians in a campus 
meeting to determine the morality of “turning off 
the respirator’? on such hopelessly decerebrated 
patients so that their organs could be used in trans- 
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plants. The theologians were unable to make a 
definite recommendation. 

: The second category consists of those with con- 
genital mental defects. The actual number of these . 
persons depends on where one draws the line of 
mental retardation. If organs were taken from all 
individuals in the intellectually lowest 10 percent of 
the population, disposing of them before the child- 
bearing age, the procedure would in itself exert 
evolutionary pressure toward the intellectual better- 
ment of mankind. Now men will not often kill 
each other for the abstract betterment of their 
Indeed, the science of eugenics has never 
enjoyed great popular appeal. History suggests, 
however, that they will consent to slaughter one 
another for what they regard as their mass indi- 
vidual preferment. Is not war itself such a monster 
of preferment, justified with all the fanfare of 


. morality and necessity? 


It is a good bet that the scientific problems of 
organ transplantation are nearly solved. The solu- 
tion is less a matter of basic research than of further 
development of what is already known. Thousands 
of organs of all types will be needed for transplanta- 
tion. This need will raise sociological, legal, and, 
ethicalissues. If we are limited to procuring trans- 
plants from terminal.patients, one can predict a 
continuing shortage of organs. A strong and steady 
social pressure will inevitably develop to go else- 
where. One of the things that people like most is 
just to stay alive, whatever the price. To avoid 
facing individual death, they will look with quite 
a new light at the problems involved in obtaining 
organs from accident victims without permission, 
at suicide, capital punishment, or euthanasia. ` 

With successful transplantation the rule rather 
than the exception, the dilemma of organ procure- 
ment cannot be avoided. To the extent that we 
decide not to expand organ sources, individuals 


. Who require nonavailable organs will die. Prac- 


tical reality will alter our moral conceptions of the 
sanctity of the human body, of human life.. 
Should scientists therefore pull back from solving 


' the remaining problems of organ transplantation? 


I hardly think many people will answer yes, but it 
doesn't really matter if they do. We shall solve 
them anyway. In truth we scientists are averse to 
throwing real bombs at society, and as a group we ` 
have been in the.forefront of the ban-the-bomb 
movement. But thought-bombs, problem-bombs, 
that's quite a different matter. These we toss with 
all the élan of an old-time Russian anarchist. 


FACT OF 


THE ACT 


i By ROBERT GRAVES , 


On the other side of the world’s narrow lane 
You lie in bed, your young breasts tingling 
With imagined kisses, your lips puckered, 


Your fists tight. 


Dreaming yourself naked in my arms, 

Free from discovery, under some holm oak; 
The high sun peering through thick branches, 
All winds mute. 


Endlessly you prolong the moment 
Of your delirium: a first engagement, 
Silent, inevitable, fearful, 
Honey-sweet. 


Will it be so in fact? Will fact mirror 
Your virginal ecstasies: 

True love, uncircumstantial, 

No blame, no shame? 


It is for you, now, to say “come” ; 

It is for you, now, to prepare the bed; 
It is for you as the sole hostess 

Of your white dreams — — 


It is for you to open the locked gate, 

It is for you to shake red apples down, 

It is for you to halve them with my sword - 
That both may eat. 


Yet expectation lies as far from fact 


. As facts own afterglow in memory; 


Fact is a dark return to man’s beginnings, 
Test of our hardihood, test of a willful 
And blind acceptance of each other 

As also flesh. 
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THE STRUGGLE AND THE WAR 


The Maze of Vietnamese Politics 





by Frances FitzCerald 


We dre aware of the Vielnamese War, but what is the Vielnamese Struggle? 


Frances FilzGerald's second ATLANTIC article based on her ten months in Saigon 


slices through the cultural barriers which force most U.S. reporters to view Vietnam through 


American eyes, to show how deep and dangerous are our misconceptions about the 


Confucian-based politics and psychology of the Vietnamese. - 


| at night a Vietnamese officer and his 
American civilian adviser rose from the table and 
parted: in agreement, leaving behind them on the 
tablecloth two designs. The American had drawn 
a system of rectangles with arrows leading from 


one box to another, while on his side of the table . 


the Vietnamese had drawn a series of ellipses 
beginning and ending at the same base curve. For 
the past few hours the two had been engaged in a 
heated discussion about economic development in 
Vietnam. They had spoken in terms of a social 
revolution and a democratization of the administra- 
tive structures. Though the Vietnamese, a former 
Viet Minh commander, had emphasized the politi- 
cal component of the revolution more strongly 


than had the American, there had seemed to be no © 


reason why the two should keep circling and recir- 
cling around the subject, as if in argument, impa- 
tiently illustrating their views on the tablecloth. As 
they used the same words, they had assumed they 
were speaking the same language. 

The United States is fighting a war in Vietnam 
on the basis of certain assumptions about the nature 
of Vietnam. That U.S. policy-makers have yearly 
had to revise their estimates about the course of 
the war and the need for American intervention 
raises the question of whether or not these assump- 
tions conform to reality. Policy-makers assume, 
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first, that the 17th parallel dividing North and 
South Vietnam corresponds to the frontier between 
East and West Germany in that it divides Vietnam 
into two parts, each of which has a separate iden- . 
tity. They assume that South Vietnam is a nation- 
state, and that with a certain amount of assistance 
it can develop a non-Communist government which 
will satisfy the needs and aspirations of its popula-- 
tion. In recent months President Johnson has 
offered to withdraw American troops from South 
Vietnam on the condition that North Vietnam with- 
draw its troops, presumably on the assumption that 
the South Vietnamese government could settle its 
own domestic problems were it not for Northern 
aggression. With these simple assertions the United 
States has drawn a design which does not corre- 
spond to the pattern of political forces in. Vietnam. 
In 1962, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
said, “Every quantitative measurement we have 
shows that we are winning the war." His remark 
was a warning signal that the failure of prediction 
has not stemmed from mere overoptimism. 

To discuss solutions to Vietnamese problems it 
is first of all necessary to understand the problems 
as they occur to the Vietnamese. What is the 
relationship between man and society in Vietnam? 
What are the traditional modes of political expres- 
sion, and how have they changed under the impact 


of the West? How do the Vietnamese view Ameri- 
can policy and the American military presence? 


Culturally, as geographically, Vietnam is half a 


world away from the United States; an American 
travels to Vietnam only through a vast effort of 
translation’ 


A: THE base of Vietnam lies the village. Behind 
the facade of the cities and deep in the minds of 
«Westernized? Vietnamese, the village remains the 
archetype, the perfect closed circle of the com- 
munity. As in the design the Vietnamese officer 
drew on the tablecloth, all political movements 
in Vietnam are variations on the theme of the 
village. In Saigon the theme has grown indistinct 
under the accretions of Western language, but it 
remains Close to its original form in the real villages 
of South Vietnam. Though for centuries Vietnam 
lived under Chinese political and cultural domina- 
tion, the Vietnamese have a unique world view 
composed of elements of Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, and the animism that is the original 
relationship between the people and their land. 
That the Vietnamese are the only one of the Viet 
(Southern) tribes of China to retain their cultural 
identity owes as much to the strength of their village 
communities as to the geography of Vietnam. 

In the world of the villages each gesture has 
its ritual significance. The gesture is the dot at the 
center of the concentric circles of the Confucian 
universe: on the inside ring is man surrounded by 
his family and the penumbra of ancestral spirits; on 
the next circle is the clan-village, with its hierarchy 
of elders and its legendary common ancestor or 
genies; further out, through ever widening stretches 
of the imagination, lie the orbits of the Nation and 
the Emperor-Demigod, and finally, the Earth 
and the Heavens. The patterns are perfectly static, 
yet the same movement and substance pass through 
all of them as water passes through a design 
of ripples. Each orbit has its own nature, its 
own personality, which develops in harmony with 
all the rest; though it moves in the endless reflections 
of the others, it is no vacant imitation. As a man's 
life is guided by the movement of the stars, so 
his house bears relation to the whole universe; by 
astrology and geomancy a man can put himself in 
tune with the higher spheres. A man can do nothing 
by himself, yet he bears responsibility for the total 
harmony of society. When asked by a Viet Cong 
agent in 1963 whether or not he supported the 
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1 In attempting to give some notion of the categories of Viet- 
namese political thought, I am deeply indebted to Paul Mus, 
the French historian and anthropologist, born in Hanoi, who 
has done what I believe to be the only significant work on the 
subject. His Sociologie d'une guerre was published in 1952 during 
the Indochina War. 
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Liberation; one villager replied in the old language, 
«I do not know, for I am the will of heaven." And 
heaven had given him no sign, as it had during the 
Resistance war when a French platoon had defeated 


a Viet Minh band in the village and set up a 


permanent outpost. Atthat time he concluded that 
the French were the legitimate rulers of Vietnam; 
now he was not certain. “If I do what you say, 
then the Diem side will arrest me. If I say things 
against you, then you will arrest me. So I would 
rather carry both burdens on my two shoulders and 
stand in the middle." The peasant is and is not a 
practical man. 

For the villager each regime has its own “virtue,” 
its own immutable character, which, like that of a 
human being, combines moral, social, political, and 
spiritual elements in one indivisible form. In vain 
have the Buddhists tried to explain themselves to 
Westerners who insist on separating their *purely 
political” from their “purely religious" functions — 
though they half admit the distinction themselves. 
'The leaders of the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, the two 
older “‘theocratic” sects in the South, merely smile 
and offer no explanation. With Ngo Dinh Diem 
this spherical Confucian universe occasionally 
showed through the flat surfaces of Western lan- 
guage. The President interpreted the abortive coup 
of November, 1960, as evidence that heaven ap- 
proved of his regime; “the hand of God," he said, 
had reached down to protect him. Though in its 
Catholic manifestation the impersonal Confucian 
heaven had, for Diem, turned anthropomorphic, 
earthly and spiritual power remained fully in- 
tegrated. 

In Vietnam a regime is invalid unless it has this 
confluence with a transcendent design and a moral 
nature to inhabit its political program. The moral 
force of the Diem regime—from the official 
doctrine of “‘personalism” to Madame Nhu's ban on 
dancing — was surpassed only by that of its strong- 
est enemy, the Viet Cong, whose cause, writes 
Douglas Pike, the leading American expert on the 
subject, consisted of moral duties, based on moral 
absolutes, guided by moral imperatives.” Even for 
the Vietnamese Communists, who are inheritors of 
nineteenth-century radical distinctions between 
church and state and between one class and another, 
the society retains its moral impulse, its balanced 
Confucian personality. 

For Vietnamese the Mandate of Heaven, which 
confers legitimacy upon a regime, is not, like Louis 
XIV's divine right, a constant. The mandate is 
timeles, and therefore a regime carries no en- 
nobling historical perspective, but lives naked 
within its own immediate potential. The Viet- 
namese word for revolution suggests no image of 
a mechanical operation, but rather one of an 
unmotivated flip-flop, the turning over of a page. 
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Each regime marks a unique phase of history; 
between regimes there is no straight-line progres- 
sion, no dynamic of opposing forces, no gradual 
evolution. Revolution is metamorphosis which 
occurs without cause, for in the seamless Confucian 
universe man can find no place to insert a lever 
under one particular world. Within a few weeks 
of General Nguyen Chanh Thi's dismissal in March, 
1966, the Buddhist Struggle Movement had so 
changed the city of Hué that the very architecture 


in its permanence seemed a sham beside the new 


faces in the government offices and the old faces 
saying new things; yet there had been no violence. 
If one regime succeeds in replacing another, it does 
so by virtue of its own resonance with what West- 
erners might call “the laws of nature" or “‘the spirit 
of the times." Its success is proof that it has 
from the very beginning had the appropriate 
qualities; success confirms its legitimacy. After 
the defeat of the Buddhist Struggle the Venerable 
lri Quang had for a period something like a 
nervous breakdown from the deep sense that his 
failure meant he was the wrong instrument for 
Vietnam, a man out of tune with heaven. To 
Westerners the government attack on the Danang 
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pagodas seemed an event of small account, a gain 
for Ky which would not balance out the gains the 
Buddhists had made over the past three months in 
taking over the entire administration of Central 
Vietnam. The country had had two distinct gov- 
ernments. But the Vietnamese, who do not share 
our account-book mentality, interpreted the pagoda 
raids as a sign of victory for the Ky government, and 
accordingly, the Struggle dissolved as rapidly as 
it had taken shape. In the government offices of 
Hué yet another group of new faces appeared 
almost instantaneously. 

In Vietnam sudden reversals of political loyalty 
occur fairly frequently, as the successes of both 
the NLF and the government defector programs 
indicate. And yet the Vietnamese are not precisely 
"opportunists.^ Rather they have, as Paul Mus 
says, a different intellectual rhythm," which 
springs from the contract which they have made 
with society and with the ghosts of their ancestors. 
In the villages of Vietnam man is not an “in- 
dividual" in the Western sense, for he has not quite 
distinguished himself from the community living 
and dead, natural and supernatural, to which he 
belongs. He behaves not as a man of absolute 
free will, but as a junior partner, the executor of 
community opinion. Because of this continuity 
between man and society, between society and the 
heavens, the Vietnamese does not live within the 
segmented Western world of cause and effect, of 
conceptual analysis, of theoretical distinctions be- 
tween form and substance. A Vietnamese father 
passes on to his son not a set of definitions of 
“rightness” and *'wrongness" but himself as the 
incarnation of “rightness.” A child learns by 
example, by the memorization of maxims; each 
detail, being a part of the universal order — being, 
in fact, the universe in microcosm — has its own 
absolute importance. If he imitates the correct 
procedures, if he behaves in conformity with estab- 
lished patterns, his reward is the approval of the 
community around him, and by extension, that of 
the spiritual community of ancestors and the 
transcendent heaven. 


E POLITICS as in other fields of activity the goal 
of a Confucian society is social harmony, for 
like musical instruments in resonance, the whole of 
the community is a great deal more than the sum 
of the individuals who compose it. 

For Westerners, who believe in the eternal 
verity of certain principles and in the society as an 
aggregate, the notion of brainwashing is shocking 
and the experience traumatic. In societies such 
as those in Indonesia, China, or Vietnam, it is in 
one form or another an activity of every political 


movement. -Its aim is to convince the individual 
that the community around him has changed and 
that to win its approval he must, like a child, learn 
a new style of behavior. A young Vietnamese 
district chief once told this reporter that he was 
keeping refugees from a Viet Cong village near his 
headquarters in order *to change their opinions.” 
If he were unsuccessful, as the Diem regime was 
with the student demonstrators and intellectuals 
in its prisons, it would not mean that he had been 
unable to change their abstract political ideals 
but that he could not convince them that the 
government was stronger than the Viet Cong — 
that is, that it was the force most likely to re-establish 
social harmony in the community. One definition 
of a “hard-core” Viet Cong cadre is a man who 
understands his community to include not just the 
village or the district but Vietnam as a whole. 
Unlike the villager to whom the French outpost 
meant French sovereignty, he has extended his 
horizons in both time and space. And at the 
furthest extreme from village thought, Mao Tse- 
tung and Ho Chi Minh see the world as their 
community. For them the precepts of a Communist 
society approach abstract ideals. 

At the end of his scholarly book Viet Cong, 
Douglas Pike suddenly breaks out of his neutral 
tone to conclude: “The NLF and the people it 
influenced lived in a muzzy, myth-filled world of 
blacks and whites, good and evil, a simplistic world 
quite out of character with the one to which the 
Vietnamese were accustomed. Here, one felt, was 
tomorrow's society, the beginning of 1984, where 
peace is war, slavery is freedom, the nonorganiza- 
tion is the organization.” "Though an American 
may legitimately criticize the Viet Cong, other 
Americans may begin to wonder about their com- 
mitment in Vietnam if the criticism in question 
applies to a characteristic which is most essentially 
and typically Vietnamese. A world where there is 
no clear air of abstraction, no concepts, no prin- 
ciples, where every gesture and every word have 
a political, religious, and social significance cannot 
help but look *muzzy" and *myth-filled" to West- 
erners. At one time Ngo Dinh Diem insisted upon 
signing every entry and exit visa for South Vietnam 
— and yet his purposes might be said to have been 
clearer than those of his American advisers, who 
turned him from hero to villain within the space of 
a few months. 

When such Westerners as Pike and Jean Lacou- 
ture ask, “What is NLF doctrine?” or ‘‘What do the 
Buddhists want?", they perhaps expect such answers 
as peace," *socialism," or democracy." But the 
answer is that the NLF has no abstract doctrine and 
the Buddhists want nothing; the questions have 
been badly formulated. When the Buddhists say, 
*Ninety percent of the Vietnamese people are 
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Buddhists . . . the people are never Communist," 
and the NLF say in contrast, “The struggle of 
religious believers in South Vietnam is not separate 
from the struggle for national liberation," each is, 
in a manner of speaking, making" those statements 
the truth. Unlike Westerners, the Vietnamese do 
not clearly differentiate between what the phi- 
losopher Professor J:-L. Austin calls “performative” 
and “‘constative” utterances, between, for example, 
the marriage contract “I do” (take this woman to 
be my lawful wedded wife), and the statement 
“This is my lawful wedded wife.” With the 
descriptive statement “This is my lawful wedded 
wife,” they are actually attempting to perform the 
marriage ceremony. If the woman is already 
married, or if the Vietnamese people show them- 
selves to be Communists rather than Buddhists, 
then the utterance is both untrue and an impossible 
project. On the other hand, if all the people agree 
that peace is war, then it is war. As is the case in 
Vietnam today, the word **peace" has no meaning 
acceptable to all of the population; as used by 
Communists and non-Communists, it implies not 
only the lack of war, but two entirely different 
projects for the re-establishment of social harmony. 
The word * peace" is, in effect, the battlefield of 
the current political struggle. 

As the Vietnamese consider the meaning of 
language to be dependent on social consensus, so 
they take a normative view of behavior. They speak 
of “correct actions” and *'correct solutions," not of 
“rightness” or *goodness" per se. Because of this 
intimate relation between man and his community, 
Vietnam is by nature totalitarian. As the regime is 
identical with its community and its version of 
correct behavior, all other political movements 
must be clandestine and revolutionary. A politician 
cannot oppose the regime without dropping out of 
the community; to achieve his political purposes he 
must found a new community and/or subvert the 
old one. Vietnam may be divided, but it will not 
be pluralistic while this basic thought construction 
holds. In Saigon individual members of the 
Constituent Assembly can speak against the govern- 
ment, but as individuals they are powerless, toler- 
ated as madmen were tolerated in the Middle Ages. 
It is the group that is important. The revolution- 
ary carries on his proselytization not so much by 
frontal assault on the individual as by a surrounding 
movement in the half-conscious world of verbal 
and behavioral norms. Making this point in his 
Western conceptual language, Douglas Pike con- 
cludes that the NLF follower did not “decide” to 
enlist in the cause; rather he “‘was first surrounded 
by a social organization that he had no hand in 
creating but to which he somehow belonged. 
Through a process of insinuation the youth came 
to realize that he was part of the NLF, never quite 
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choice presented him." During the Buddhist 
Struggle of 1966 the government employees in 
Hué physically gave over the radio station to 
the students under the pressure of local **public 
opinion." Some of them joined the Struggle against 
the government. Though Americans might be 
inclined to consider them “unprincipled,” they 
are no more so than the American network execu- 
tives who decide which programs should be thrown 
off the air on the basis of their ratings. 


SET world of the revolution is, like the world of 
the village, complete, spherical. Enclosed within 
it, the revolutionary cannot envisage another point 
of view, or therefore, the possibility of a direct 
confrontation between his community and the 
regime. If the revolutionaries have adopted the 
correct attitude — that is, the one that conforms to 
the will of heaven — then the society is auto- 
matically theirs. Among the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao, who still live in a world beyond the laws of 
cause and effect, this certainty remains in its 
original formulation. Though since 1960 they have 
made arrangements with both the Viet Cong and 
the government, their leaders believe that when the 
interregnum is over, Vietnam will enter into a state 
of social harmony identical to the one that they 
claim to have found. Here, buried within the old 
spiritualist language, lies a clue to the strict subor- 
dination which the Viet Minh and Viet Cong 
political commissars hold over the military com- 
manders. Military victories are not only less 
important than political victories, they are strictly 
meaningless except as reflections of political reality. 
For the NLF as for the Buddhists, the vehicle of 
political change is not the war, or the pitch of force 
against force, but the Struggle, the attempt to 
make manifest the statement “All Vietnamese are 
Buddhists," or **The people hate the U.S. imperial- 
ists and their puppets.” The Struggle may take 
many forms, from nonviolent demonstrations to 
armed attacks, but in its broad, generic sense, it 
is the total work of the revolution. Its aim is to 
demonstrate convincingly that the page has been 
turned and that the new order has already replaced 
the old in all but title. 

For the Viet Minh, the Resistance was primarily 
a Struggle for Vietnam, and only secondarily a war 
against the French. The genius of Ho Chi Minh 
lay in his ability to develop both forms of the revolu- 
tion simultaneously while maintaining an efficient 
balance between them. By itself the Struggle was 





? Pike, page 85. “The English word ‘struggle,’ a pale transla- 
tion of the Vietnamese term dau tranh fails to convey the drama, 
the awesomeness, the totality of the original." 
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not enough, for it could make no impression on the 
foreign armies, and vice versa. There was literally 
"no contact" between them. The guerrilla was 
ephemeral; he disappeared into the maquis or into 
peasant clothing in the same manner that the mili- 
tary struggle disappeared inside its political frame- 
work, leaving the French battalions to march 
through a vacuum. Though the Struggle went on 
throughout Vietnam, the real war took place in the 
North; the South remained militarily static. Along 
the Chinese border General Giap built up his army 
into a formidable weapon capable of dealing with 
the French battalions. But the Viet Minh victory 
at Dien Bien Phu corresponded to their defeat at 
the conference table in Geneva, where they agreed 
to a disengagement of the two armies and a *tempo- 
rary" division of Vietnam at the 17th parallel. 
Having met the French on their own terms, they 
won the French war and compromised their political 
Struggle for all of the Vietnamese people. But there 
was no going back. The progression which had 
brought them out of the village and into statehood 
allowed them to plan the Resistance with Western 
temporal perspective and at the same time con- 
demned them to live with Western spatial relation- 
ships — the line at the 17th parallel. In accepting 
the Geneva arbitration, the Northern leaders 
showed that they had come West; in rejecting it, 
the South turned back upon itself into the village 
with its dreams of a Celestial Empire. 

To some extent the Geneva Accords merely con- 
firmed the already existing cleavage between North 
and South, a difference deeper and older than that 
between the governments of Ho Chi Minh and Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Again and again through the confu- 
sion of Southern politics, the split re-emerges at 
an oblique angle to the conflict between Commu- 
nist and non-Communist. As the Southern politi- 
cians have pointed out, the Ky government after 
two years in office consisted almost entirely of North- 
erners, the greatest exception being the Southern 
Catholics. Clearly Ky had chosen to follow the 
example of Ngo Dinh Diem, the only chief of 
government who survived longer than Ky and 
whose civil service had also contained a high per- 
centage of Northerners. He had perhaps little al- 
ternative. After twelve years of Southern autonomy, 
the Northerners remained the largest source of 
trained, motivated government personnel. 


Liei the period of Chinese rule from the third 
to the tenth centuries A.D., the Viet tribes on the 
Red River delta adopted the Chinese system of a 
limited central authority — an Emperor and a 
mandarinate that took charge of foreign affairs and 
public works, with its power to mobilize mass labor 





for the building of the dikes, and, more occasionally, 
for the defense of the frontier. Underneath the 
shell of the mandarinate the villages remained self- 
supporting and semi-autonomous. As the popula- 
tion along the Red River delta built up, it was they, 
rather than the state, that began the colonization 
of the land to the south. Having conquered the 
Champa kingdom and presided over the settlement 
of Central Vietnam, the state could no longer con- 
-tain the territorial expansion; it divided into halves 
and thirds during the 
seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. After 
a short period of con- 
solidation under the 
Emperor Gia Long in 
Hué during the nine- 
teenth century, the 
Vietnamese nation 
once more gave way; 
before the French 
troops, who began 
their conquest from 
the region of Saigon. 
By the time of the 
French arrival the 
Vietnamese villages 
were just beginning to thicken along the lower 
Mekong Delta. In 1884 the French took Cochin- 
china as a colony, Tonkin (North Vietnam) 
as a direct protectorate, and Annam (or Central 
Vietnam) as an indirect protectorate. Their pacifi- 
cation efforts, which subdued the South in the 
1860s, were not successful in Tonkin until the late 
1890s. 

Under the weight of the French presence the 
loose web which had bound the Southern villages 
together dissolved finally. The French broke down 
the mandarinate and from Saigon centralized the 
administration down to the district level in their 
own hands. As they built up a rationalized system 
for the exploitation of the rich ricelands, they cut 
down the corporate personality of the villages with 
individual taxation, Roman law, and a capitalistic 
consolidation of the largely virgin Delta land into 
large estates worked by tenant farmers and laborers. 
With the establishment of a central Indochinese 
market, arteries grew out of the villages leading to 
Saigon, leading to a brain which belonged to the 
French administrators, the French and Chinese 
merchants. Faced with this impasse, the Vietnam- 
ese elites had the choice of either falling back into 
the village or adapting themselves to the foreign 
environment above it. Those who took advantage 
of the assimilation policy entered French schools, 
turned Catholic, and grew rich from the manorial 
estates which they had formed in imitation of their 
colonizers. In accepting French culture they had 
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to reject or transform certain basic elements of 
traditional Vietnamese society and form an original 
mixture of the two civilizations. Drawn deeper 
and deeper into the process of assimilation, the 
elites never pulled away to reintegrate the disparate 
elements and give them political shape. The French 
were perhaps too close to them. Before the Second 
World War the French officials and colons, with 
the help of the Chinese merchants, had built all 
that there was of South Vietnam above the villages 
and rooted themselves into all top echelons of the 
society. Saigon, the Pearl of the Orient, was for the 
Vietnamese a foreign city. 

Nationalist revolt in Cochinchina came from the 
backwash of French culture into the lower levels 
of society beneath the Vietnamese elite. Its leaders 
were semi-educated, culturally unfocused, the 
inhabitants of a disputed zone between the village 
and the city. In 1925 a group of second-rank Viet- 
namese functionaries in Saigon discovered in their 
experiments with a ouija board a spirit which re- 
vealed himself as the Cao Dai, the Supreme Being. 
Within a few years the group, under the leadership 
of a minor businessman, had developed a sect with 
a hierarchy modeled on that of the Catholic Church, 
large land holdings, complex social organizations, 
and about two million adherents scattered through- 
out Cochinchina as well as parts of Cambodia 
and Annam. Little short of miraculous, the growth 
of the Cao Dai church showed the extent to which 
the French presence had disturbed traditional so- 
ciety in the villages. The secular foreign bu- 
reaucracy had cut into the seamless web radiating 
out from the family to the Confucian heaven; Cao 
Daiism healed the resulting aphasia with its larger 
social organizations and its claim to direct com- 
munication with the deity. Like its cousin sect, the 
Hoa Hao, the Cao Dai was a state as well as a re- 
ligion, a total enterprise. Through the Second 
World War and the Resistance war both sects 
maintained irregular armies and territorial ambi- 
tions. Loyal to no one, they shifted their alliances 
between the Japanese, the French, and the Viet 
Minh. To this day they remain partially autono- 
mous, uncommitted to anyone; in the Hoa Hao 
province of An Giang there are neither NLF cadres 
nor government officials who are not Hoa Hao. 

Traditional, mystical, the sects speak with over- 
tones of Theravada Buddhism and the tropical 
Indianized cultures of Cambodia and Indonesia. 
The sects are the real voices of the Delta, of the 
Viet tribes which moved down from the North and 
left behind them in Tonkin and Annam the philo- 
sophic strain of Mahayana Buddhism and rational- 
ist Chinese social theory. 

Having neither agricultural nor industrial po- 
tential, Annam did not interest the French. It 
remained isolated, alone with its past; the modern- 
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izing, *"Westernizing" impulse came to it late and 
indirectly by way of Japan. Hué, the seat of the 
Emperor, was a refuge for the old mandarin values, 
for a fierce traditionalism and a concomitant 
xenophobia. From Annam came the first protests 
against French rule and a succession of political 
leaders, including Ho Chi Minh, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and General Nguyen Van Thieu. But the 
political weight lay in Tonkin, the territory closest 
to China, where the French had displaced the old 
mandarinate slowly amid outbreaks of violence. 
Though agriculturally poor, the North contained 
the only industrial plant in all of Indochina and the 
beginnings of an urban society. 

While the Southern sects had developed in 
apparent reaction to the Catholic Church and the 
crisis of religious and social identity, the Northern 
nationalist movements took a more directly political 
route to attack the French power structure. They 
involved both the traditional and the French- 
educated elites, the members of the first having, in 
many Cases, migrated over to the second. During 
the 1930s Hanoi gave birth to the first mass-based, 
secular political organizations — the VNQDD (the 
Vietnamese Kuomintang, called Viet Nam Quoc 
Dan Dang), the several Communist parties, and 
finally, the Viet Minh. Both in form and substance 
the Northern associations resembled French polit- 
ical institutions to a much greater degree than did 
their Southern counterparts. Their leadership took 
the West as an inoculation against Westerners, and, 
it seemed, the heavier the dosage, the more effec- 
tive was the resistance. Ho Chi Minh spent two 
decades in France, the Soviet Union, and China; 
during the 1930s and 40s, he pressured the North to 
look outward toward the socialist countries while 
preparing for its own internal revolution. The 
South had no such perspective; in its long agricul- 
tural musings, the images of pantheist empire and 
the French Union had blurred and fused. 

But the Viet Minh could not convert the South. 
When the French troops and officials embarked 
from Saigon in 1955-1956, they left their *re- 
groupment zone" beneath the 17th parallel a polit- 
ical jungle of sects, local warlords, Viet Minh cells, 
partisan troops, and Saigon politicians, all of them 
rooted in provincial issues and family feuds. The 
South did not protest the division of the country 
which it had not recognized. It gazed inward, 
passive, torn between a hundred “‘correct solutions.” 
But the 17th parallel could not preserve this slow, 
tropical debate in a vacuum. As a line through 
space, it did not isolate Cochinchina; rather it joined 
it with half of Annam (Central Vietnam), thereby 
exposing the South to the larger political passions 
of such Central Vietnamese as Ho Chi Minh, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, and Thich Tri Quang. Before the 300 
days of regroupment had ended, nearly a million 
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Northerners, most of them Catholics, had with 
American aid come to settle in the South; on the 
other side of the line waited the former Viet Minh 
cadres, who, though Southern, had grown away 
from the South's spiritualist imagery under North- 
ern instruction. Communist versus anti-Commu- 
nist, the civil war would begin in language which a 
large part of the South could not understand. 


Li 1955 the Struggle within Vietnam pro- 
ceeded according to its own logic. Interested only 
in the relationship between Vietnam and France, 
the French did not really interfere in domestic 
politics. By the terms of the Geneva agreement, the 
French recognized “that the military demarcation 
line (the 17th parallel) is provisional and should not 
in any way be interpreted as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary" and that the political future 
of Vietnam was to be settled **on the basis of respect 
for the principles of independence, unity and terri- 
torial integrity" in a general election to be held in 
July, 1956, under the supervision of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission. Alone, the United 
States, which did not sign the agreement, decided 
to take on the task 
of maintaining the 
Southern zone as an 
autonomous political 
unit in opposition to 
the solidly Viet Minh 
North. By force of its 
anti-Communist and 
anti-colonialist policy, 
the United States in- 
troduced itself into 
the far-from-con- 
cluded Struggle for 
the South. In 1955, 
political development 
in Vietnam began its 
jerky history of circuit 
through indigenous elements, and short-circuit 
along the lines of American policy. 

In the context of Southern politics the American 
vision of a popular, non-Communist government 
looks today, as it did twelve years ago, as improbable 
as an air-conditioned motel in the middle of a track- 
less jungle. Quite oblivious to government" in its 
Western formulation, the majority of Southerners 
still hold to their old loyalties to family, sect, and 
clandestine protective associations. Under the 
shell of government, lacquered over by the Ameri- 
cans, the war in the Delta and Southern politics 
in Saigon continue in the same impropriety as they 
had in the bad old days when the Prime Minister, 
the Emperor, the police, and the Binh Xuyen 








bandits fought for control of the Cholon gambling 
dens with grenades and submachine guns. 

In order to construct a regime that at least in 
some degree resembled a “‘non-Communist govern- 
ment," both Ngo Dinh Diem and Nguyen Cao Ky 
had to sacrifice the other stated American policy 
objective for a South Vietnamese regime: popu- 
larity. For each had to call on the Northern 
refugees, the one large group of people who under- 


stood the basic principles of administration and 


ideology. Under the cover of the Diem regime the 
United States first forged its alliance with this 
isolated elite. A Northerner himself, Premier Ky 
was no cover. With its Westernizing — or, in the 
Vietnamese context, Northernizing — project, the 
United States might well have been chosen by the 
Viet Minh North to solve its Southern problem. 
By far the biggest effort the United States made 
to support a non-Communist regime in the South 
consisted of aid and services to the Vietnamese 
military forces. After the last French troops had 
left Saigon in 1956 a U.S. Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group, consisting of several hundred Ameri- 
can officers, took over responsibility for reorganiz- 
ing and retraining the former French Union forces. 
Of the total of $2 billion in American economic aid 
to South Vietnam during the period of 1955-1960, 
approximately three quarters of it paid the military 
budget, and an additional $85 million a year went 
for military equipment. Moreover, the United 
States provided trips to training camps in the United 
States and a steadily growing stream of American 
advisers to educate an entire generation of Viet- 
namese officers. The Military Assistance Group 
modeled the ARVN closely on the American 
Army, presumably with the idea that it would one 
day have to defend the frontiers of South Vietnam 
from a massive invasion of Northerners marching 
in formation. That the regular units could not 
cope with domestic guerrilla warfare was only the 
superficial aspect of the real problem, which was 
that this conventional structure bore no relation- 
ship to Vietnamese politics. If from the Western 
point of view the ARVN seemed to be solid, a group 
of people with the same uniforms ready to do battle 
against the Communists, it looked in the Vietnam- 
ese context more like a collection of individuals, 
all of whom happened to be carrying weapons. 
Yet the military’s role has long been decisive. 
Protest against the Diem regime in 1963 came first 
from the Buddhists, from the student groups, and 
from certain Saigon intellectuals. Divided and 
powerless, the civilians waited for the military to 
give the coup de grace. According to Robert 
Shaplen, the final plot to overthrow Diem, originally 
planned by a civilian, came close to failure several 
times as a result of arguments in the top army com- 
mand. Having executed the coup, the generals 
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were at a loss for what to do next. They were, 
says Shaplen, “totally insecure in their individual 
and collective political orientation, and they lacked 
any sense of dynamic enterprise, let alone revolu- 
tionary fervour.” If General Duong Van Minh 
saw his junta as a stopgap, an interregnum during 


which the civilians might reorganize political life, | 


General Nguyen Khanh felt that it was his respon- 
sibility to create at least a semblance of order before 
the whole structure of government gave way before 
the Viet Cong. With the Khanh regime began the 
real struggle for power, not so much between the 


army and the civilians, as between various factions 
of both. 


L A sense the interregnum of coup and counter- 
coup from 1963 to 1965 was the perfect expression of 
Saigon, the city most curiously ill suited to its 
role as capital of a new country and headquarters 
of a political war. In the twelve years of its 
autonomy Saigon has never had a strong indigenous 
political community or economic framework. Dur- 
ing the Indochina War the French inched its 
government over to the Vietnamese, 
Emperor Bao Dai would not live there under the 
shadow of the High Commissioner. “I do not want 
to be a figurehead," he protested. Ngo Dinh Diem 
drew his strength from the outside, from the 
Americans and the Northern refugees, whom he had 
settled in a ring around the city; he imposed his 
rule over the chaos, at least temporarily. When 
the regime fell, scores of *'political tendencies" 
emerged from the underground. With the excep- 
tion of the Dai Viet parties and the Southern 
VNODD, each consisted of little more than a 
single individual and his brother-in-law. From the 
Cao Dai to the NLF, all successful Southern 
political movements have withdrawn from Saigon 
to find their mass support in the villages of the 
interior. None have yet surrounded Saigon and 
taken it over, for the city has always belonged to 
the foreigners. In its passivity the South has 
allowed Saigon to become a cosmopolitan ex- 
crescence on a land of peasants. 

As an economic enterprise, Saigon is a capon. 
The French and the Chinese built the city, fed it 
on francs and Delta rice, then let it loose, a tamed 
creature, still tied to the strings of their interna- 
tional trade. When in 1965 the Ky government 
severed trade and diplomatic relations with France, 
the dollar had replaced the franc as insurance for 
the piaster; the mercantile system continued to 
operate as usual through the same Chinese mer- 
chants under American aegis. The power structure 
has not changed, though Saigon now feeds on 
war instead of peace, on the blood of the country 
rather than its agriculture. As its economy will not 
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respond to the government, the city develops in 
anarchy around the centers of foreign power. Un- 
like Hanoi, Saigon has no industry of any size, 
and no effective trade unions or other mass organi- 
zations to structure its growing labor force. Since 
the Second World War the population has climbed 
from a half million to almost three million people; 
the majority are recent war refugees who have 
come in from the countryside with a terrible logic 
to supply the labor 
demands of the Amer- 
ican military con- 
struction projects. 
Living in bidonvilles 
around the city 
proper, the villagers 
turn into city masses 
innocent of govern- 
ment as of the basic 
designs of an urban 
society. 

Socially and politi- 
cally, Saigon cannot 
cohere. As the an- 
cestral bonds dissolve 
and the clans break 
down into nuclear families, the city offers no 
replacement for the traditional community, no new 
definition of correct behavior. 


G HAS always surprised me,” an American official 
said, **that from the same population base the Viet 
Cong have been able to mount an organization 
in almost every respect superior to that of the GVN 
[government of Vietnam]." With this remark he 
expressed the common concern of Americans, both 
military and civilian, in Vietnam. In the United 
States, by contrast, the debate over the NLF has 
always turned around the issue of regional origins. 
The State Department’s White Paper of 1965, en- 
titled “‘Aggression from the North; the Record of 
North Vietnam’s Campaign to Conquer the 
South,” states that “the Liberation Front is Hanoi’s 
creation, it is neither independent nor South- 
ern. . . ." On the contrary Jean Lacouture, 
Philippe Devillers, George Kahin, and other Viet- 
nam experts have marshaled evidence to show that 
the NLF originated in the South among South- 
erners. From a legal and historical point of view 
the argument looks somewhat fantastic as, accord- 
ing to the Geneva Accords, North and South 
belong to the same nation. From a political per- 
spective it is largely irrelevant. Culturally, the 
North “conquered” great parts of the South both 
before and during the Resistance war. The fact 
that the Northerners are Communists is not the 
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only reason why communication of ideas in Viet- 
nam travels from North to South. Whether North- 
erners or northernized Southerners have been the 
principal agents of this conversion makes little 
difference; what matters is the extent to which it 
has taken place. 

Linguistically the two regions of Vietnam have 
been growing apart for several decades. At least 
since the 1920s the Vietnamese have been import- 
ing Chinese words wholesale to denote such foreign 
notions as *democracy," “republic,” and ‘‘com- 
mune," as well as a whole range of terms to de- 
scribe industrial technology and Western cognitive 
systems. With the breakdown of traditional society 
the old language began at the same time to loosen 
and shift. In Vietnamese, intention is so close to 
description that each political movement inter- 
preted the new terms in accordance with their own 
vision of society. After the Resistance war the 
Viet Minh leadership in the North began to develop 
their language self-consciously in order to surround 
their society, divorce it from its past, and direct 
it to new purposes. Though Communist termi- 
nology everywhere contains the same project of 
conversion, it can have only partial success in, for 
instance, Eastern Europe, where it encounters a 
culture deriving from the same European sources 
and strong in its own *'eternal" values. In Vietnam 
as in China the cultural revolution has been funda- 
mental to directed political and social change. 
Built into the new language of North Vietnam is 
a degree of **Westernization"; the words for state 
and citizen imply that the society is the sum of its 
individuals, and the government a highly central- 
ized secular authority responsible for such things as 
social welfare and industrialization. 

In South Vietnam, by contrast, the Vietnamese 
language has evolved in a haphazard fashion to 
reflect the lack of political consensus and the 
diversities of education. Saigon is the fallen 
Tower of Babel; there the old spiritualist language 
of the village mixes with a hundred new languages 
in a seething flux which has neither coherence nor 
direction. 

The NLF is a legitimate political force in South 
Vietnam because its language is both coherent and 
relevant to the current social crisis. Unlike the 
GVN, the NLF is a regime in the Confucian sense, 
a total enterprise which offers a single ‘‘correct 
solution." Unlike the old theocratic sects, it offers a 
solution to modern problems which Vietnam must 
face if it is to belong to the twentieth-century 
world. Though it may not be the best solution, 
particularly from an American point of view, it 
nonetheless constitutes a method of filling material 
needs and bringing the villages into the nation 
and the city. In the GVN such modernizing pro- 
grams have tended to come from isolated North- 


erners or assimilés with no direct access to the 
villages. The greater success of the NLF is due 
partly to the fact that the cadres are Southerners 
who have withdrawn from Saigon or who have 
never lived there. The paradox, of course, is that 
were there no Northerners in its high command, 
the NLF would still remain to some extent an 
agent of the North. As its language is Northern, 
so its commitment is to Northern Communist 
society; and in consequence, to a drive toward 
reunification. 

Under different circumstances it is conceivable 
that the NLF might have modulated itself to South- 
ern society and drawn away from the North. But 
it is unlikely, for as the South cannot survive by 
itself, it must choose between the North and the 
foreigners. In backing the Diem regime, the 
United States confirmed the NLF’s commitment 
to the North. During the last two or three years, 
as the war has once again taken its place beside 
the Struggle, the NLF has come to depend more and 
more heavily on the North with its regular army, 
its numbers of trained cadres, and its supply lines 
to other sympathetic countries. Given its tendency 
as a nation-state to conduct the war at the expense 
of the Struggle, the North, with its experience of 
the Resistance war, is both the strength and the 
weakness of the Southern movement. While the 
United States cannot lose the war, it can lose the 
Struggle, to which it has committed its prestige. 

The NLF has had greater success in the South 
than the Viet Minh before it, in part because of 
its more sophisticated organizational techniques, 
but mainly because of the social change that has 
taken place in the intervening years. Between the 
two bureaucracies of the GVN and the NLF, there 
is a certain reciprocity, for one profits by the other’s 
successes as well as its failures to bring the villages 
into a larger framework. In imitation of the Viet 
Minh, Ngo Dinh Diem replaced the traditional 
village notables with executive committees, the 
chief of which was appointed from Saigon. The 
NLF began its shift over from a relatively loose 
political movement into a formalized replacement 
regime in the summer of 1963 at the same time 
that the GVN developed its strategic-hamlet pro- 
gram, its first large-scale pacification scheme. But 
the NLF base in the countryside allowed it to 
capitalize on Saigon’s programs to an extent which 
the GVN could not in turn imitate. In the years 
1958-1960 its terror squads assassinated thousands 
of government officials in the villages and sub- 
stituted its own cadres. The villagers did not pro- 
test very much, for the GVN officials had been 
strangers to them; that Saigon could not halt the 
massacre of its servants demonstrated the limits of 
its power in a dramatic fashion. Though with the 
downfall of the Diem regime — and its greatest 
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propaganda target — the NLF lost large numbers 
of its halfhearted supporters and allies, the rapid 
disorganization of the government forces allowed 
the NLF to take its giant steps across the country. 
By the winter of 1964-1965 its irregulars were 
defeating the ARVN battalions and advancing 
toward the last government defenses in the cities. 
Shortly afterward, the United States introduced its 
own troops into Vietnam, changing the emphasis 
of its policy from political construction to military 
destruction of the alternate regime. 


Es November of 1963 to the summer of 1965 
the GVN hardly existed as a government. As coup 
succeeded coup and demicoup, Saigon, like a com- 
pass beyond a magnetic field, swung between 
meteorites — General Khanh, the Young Turk" 
officers, and the hurriedly assembled civilian cabi- 
nets, all of them powerless to control the fierce 
street riots and the constant high-level plotting. 
As, with an infusion of Southerners and Buddhists, 
the civil service grew more *'representative," it 
split apart into factions which competed within 
the military hierarchy and the political/religious 
organizations for influence and a share in the 
spoils. At the same 
time, the army lost a 
number of its older, 
more respectable gen- 
erals into exile as the 
political pointer 
swung by. Then sud- 
denly the pointer 
stopped (though no 
one knew it, of course, 
at the time). It 
stopped at a ten- 
member military jun- 
ta, which resembled 
its predecessors in al- 
most every particular 
except for its figure- 
head, a young pilot whom the Vietnamese referred 
to as *that cowboy" and the American journalists 
called “Captain Midnight." There were forced 
smiles at his reception at the American Embassy; 
the then ambassador, General Maxwell Taylor, 
knew little more about Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen 
Cao Ky than that twice during the coup attempts 
he had threatened to bomb Saigon. 

If the formation of a viable non-Communist 
government in South Vietnam had been the prob- 
lem, then the solution overwhelmed it. The Ameri- 
can troop commitment to Vietnam in the winter of 
1964—1965 set up its own field of gravity outside 
the compass of Saigon. As through 1965 and 1966 
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the military force increased, so did its influence over 
the GVN grow heavier and heavier. The needle 
stopped on its own accord at a point that in relation 
to the interior circle of political alternatives was 
absolutely arbitrary. But the Americans did not 
perceive the connection. They had not chosen the 
young Air Vice-Marshal; on the contrary, they 
called him “immature” and “irresponsible” and 
worried that he did not look like any Vietnamese 
leader they had ever seen before. They had merely 
wanted “stability,” and they had gotten it. (This 
distinction between stability and the man who 
controls it will always puzzle the Vietnamese.) 
From then on the country, which by that time the 
Viet Cong had rolled up to the very gates of 
Saigon, would fall into three concentric circles: 
the Viet Cong on the outside, the Ky government 
on the inside, and the American troops in the 
middle; it made absolutely no difference to the 
Vietnamese that the Americans faced outward 
toward the Viet Cong rather than inward toward 
Saigon. A Directory of ten incompatible generals, 
ministries full of tangled, struggling civil servants — 
the former political chaos was caught and preserved 
within the ice floe of American troops. 

It is clear that today the United States has an 
influence over Vietnamese politics, an influence 
which contains an element beyond force levels and 
diplomatic understandings, and which resides in the 
meeting between two races, two disparate cultures. 
Ihe roots of anti-Americanism, like those of pro- 
Americanism in Vietnam, go far deeper than they 
do in Europe. In the villages, where the natural 
world moves imperceptibly into the supernatural, 
the Americans are “white devils,” or the inhabitants 
of a territory between middle earth in Vietnam 
and the edge of the heavenly void. In the cities, 
"Westernized" Vietnamese assume that the Ameri- 
cans dictate everything, from the power failures 
that black out whole districts to the careers of 
under-under ministers. 

To the Vietnamese the Americans, like the 
French before them, partake to some extent of the 
supernatural. If Westerners take on the task of 
educating the traditional society in the mysteries 
of their superior power, they must also take on the 
role of Ancestor or enhanced authority figure. 
As practical and impractical people, the Vietnamese 
see the Americans and not the GVN as the Regime, 
in its quasi-metaphysical sense, as the primary 
political reality. 


| - the last Christmas truce Air Vice- 
Marshal Ky remarked in an offhand manner that 
he was quite willing to negotiate with Hanoi 
whenever Hanoi would consent to it. Americans in 
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Saigon were taken aback at this sudden switch in 
policy: the General's previous statements about his 
homeland had been confined to suggestions that the 
Americans follow up the bombing of Hanoi with 
a land invasion of North Vietnam. Returning from 
Australia after the Tet truce, the General consented 
to clarify his position. “Well,” he said, "negotia- 
tions are a fashionable subject these days — so I 
talk about them too." Though the General is no 
typical Vietnamese politician — his sense of style 
is that of the dashing French pilots who trained 
him — his reactions come from far below the 
foreign language he uses. As during the winter 
truces Saigon felt that the United States might go 
to the conference table, Southern politicians began 
to scurry among their “neutralist” and NLF con- 
tacts (to the GVN, a “neutralist” is someone who 
has French backing). Premier Ky responded to the 
general loosening not out of *opportunism," but 
out of obedience to the changed atmosphere of the 
political macrocosm. He put himself “in fashion” 
with heaven. When he realized that the United 
States would not negotiate in the immediate 
future, he moved quickly to tidy up the political 
strings that had fallen away from the government 
position during the period of uncertainty. At the 
end of February, government-sponsored demon- 
strators attacked the French consulate shouting 
anti-Gaullist, anti-neutralist slogans. A day or so 
later government supporters — most of them Cath- 
olic — introduced into the Constituent Assembly a 
resolution to ‘‘oppose strongly” any peace “harmful 
to the Vietnamese people." The delegates known 
to favor negotiations with the NLF offered no 
opposition to this formula, which was under- 
stood to be “hard-line.” But at the show of GVN 
force, the opposition went underground — as the 
Buddhists had after the Danang incident — not to 
reappear until the omens looked more favorable. 
For its own part the United States has had to 
deny its direct influence over the Vietnamese 
political process, whose supposed autonomy is both 
the justification of the U.S. presence in Vietnam 
and the GVN's claim to legitimacy. “The United 
States was not involved in the overthrow of the 
Diem regime. . . . [It] was a purely Vietnamese 
affair," said Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge just 
after the coup in November, 1963. He neglected 
to mention that in the preceding months the 
United States had withdrawn financial support 
from the Diem regime, changed its ambassador to 
Saigon, and made no great effort to quell the 
rumor that its highest officials thought a "change of 
personnel" was indicated. In public the American 
Embassy in Saigon tends to take the same posture 
as the coy girl in Sartre's description who refuses 
to acknowledge that her escort has begun to make 
a pass at her when he takes her hand under the 





The hope of doing each other some good 
prompts this advertisement 


Photofabrication won’t sell itself. 

Progress never sells itself. 

If, for respite from abstrac- 
tions, you take a certain in- 
terest in the world of tangi- 
ble things, you may care to 
know something about pho- 
tofabrication. 

It’s anew way of working 
metal. Or glass, ceramics, 
| plastics. For generations in 
all *advanced" countries 
the punch press, the drill 
press, and the milling and 
grinding machines have symbolized progress through indus- 
try. Now photography, of all things, offers engineers a more 
facile way to manufacture some of the more precise and com- 
plex mechanical parts required by the miraculous devices of 
civilization. 

Photofabrication reverses the old artist's role of limning ob- 
jects seen. It starts with drawings, and by chemistry and optics 
transforms them into objects, usually at great reduction in 
size. Photofabrication is growing so fast because so many 
metalworking people have decided to do it instead of fight it. 
It wouldn't be growing that fast if we weren't pushing it hard. 





“And what does your son the advertising man 
advertise, Mrs. Jones?" 

"Photofabrication."' 
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Those who want to acquire a broader understanding of mar- 
keting through experience might get in touch with Business and 
Technical Personnel Department, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 14650.* 


This, in some educators' 
jargon, is a single-concept 
film. The movie in the car- 
tridge might run no more 
à than 8 feet long, or it might 
W run as long as 50 feet— 
. whatever is required to ex- 
. plain what needs to be ex- 
' plained and no more. In a 
| science subject, for example, 
the student consults it as he 
would a page in a lab man- 
ual. If he consulted it before performing an assigned lab exer- 
cise, just watching the film a few times could take the place of 
the part of the exercise that answers the questions already an- 
swered long ago by the founding fathers of the science. He 
could then use the precious actual lab time to answer some 
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*Those who already have the right job and think that it requires them 
to understand a few more technical facts about photofabrication 
should communicate instead with our Department 926 and ask for 
Pamphlet H3-8. 





questions involving suspense and excitement. 

The new and higher-quality super 8 films that schools will 
buy or teachers can make can be kept in the cartridge for 
instant use on special study-type projectors, even by young 
children who have only recently learned to handle books. The 
vast numbers of super 8 projectors already waiting in private 
homes also accept these films. 

Now is the right time for teachers to start thinking about what 
they would like to have happen in single-concept films. Though 
Kodak is hardly in a position to grant all wishes, educators are 
invited to express their views on this matter to Motion Picture 
and Education Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. 14650. (Nothing confidential, please.) 


Mr. Fudge, the manganese man 


Pressure is building up these 
days on Thomas G. Fudge. By 
1975 his success in responding 
to it should be apparent from 
a map of the United States that 
plots the extent and severity of 
manganese deficiency in Amer- 
ican soil. Tom Fudge is expect- 
ed to make the Mn-deficient 
acreage shrink and shrink. 

Manganese is the one and 
only trace element in soil that 
directly concerns Mr. Fudge. 
Zinc, copper, vanadium, and 
other trace elements are also 
important to agriculture but 
not in a business way impor- 
tant to Tom Fudge. Only man- 
ganese. 

Will alleviation of manganese deficiency vastly improve the 
quality of human life in this land? It is probably too much to 
expect. 

What, then, is putting the pressure on Mr. Fudge? This is 
what: a vast upsurge in picture-taking and consequently in the 
demand fer photofinishing service, for photographic developer, 
and ultimately for the hydroquinone that goes into most of it. 

We make hydroquinone by a process in which manganese 
dioxide enters and manganese sulfate comes out. Manganese 
sulfate is therefore coming out pretty fast at present. Would 
you have us dump it somewhere? You wouldn't like that one 
bit. Nor would it make any sense. Simply by carrying on its 
hydroquinone-making business, our plant takes the same in- 
soluble MnO- that some people try to use in fertilizer and 
changes it to a fully soluble source of those Mn** ions without 
which citrus groves languish in chlorosis, livestock grows 
deformed legs, and eggs are fewer, with weaker shells. 

That is why Tom Fudge performs a useful service by 
going about insisting on the importance of the trade- — 
mark TECMANGAM in soil improvement. His 
address is Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 37662 (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company). 
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table; she transcends her situation by speaking of 
spiritual matters and leaves her hand as an object, 
a thing with no relation to herself. In a like manner 
U.S. officials “transcend” their relationship with 
the American Army and the American aid program. 
Their behavior is harmless, a diplomatic white lie, 
up to the point that they come to believe in it 
themselves and thus lose control over the objective 
situation. In the last two years the Johnson Admin- 
istration, impelled by its desire for progress in “the 
other war,? entered this state of self-deception 
with respect to the Ky government. 

Though Westerners tend to consider military 
“dictatorships,? as a class, monolithic, the Ky 
government, even after two years of ‘“‘stability,” 
remained divided and unsure of itself to such a 
degree that one distinguished Saigon intellectual 
declared after his election to the Constituent 
Assembly, “I ran for the Assembly to oppose the 
government, and now 
I find that there is 
nothing to oppose." 
Precisely because it is 
not monolithic, not a 
total political enter- 
prise such as the Diem 
regime or the NLF, 
the GVN lacks the 
primary qualification 
for legitimacy, as un- 
derstood by the Viet- 
namese. At its incep- 
tion in the summer of 
1965 the new military 
Directory was a scale 
model of Saigon itself, 
with all its contradictions and all its cliques. 
From that time on General Ky cautiously proceeded 
to eliminate some of the more independent- 
minded and/or undesirable members, and to 
substitute his own men. Though the government 
gained in efficiency, it did not gain in political 
weight. If the Northerners have no local power 
bastions to defend, neither have they any links 
to the Southern villages. A superstructure con- 
sisting of talented men such as General Nguyen 
Ngoc Thang, chief of the Revolutionary Develop- 
ment program, and Dr. Nguyen Phuc Que, the 
Special Commissioner for Refugees, hangs over a 
political vacuum. Seen in this context, General 
Ky's notorious remark that South Vietnam needed 
a leadership like Adolf Hitler's becomes more 
understandable — and takes on a pathetic quality. 
Ky's explanation was that he wanted “‘to infuse in 
our youth the same fanaticism, the same dedication, 
the same fighting spirit that Hitler infused into his 
people." 'To the horror of his Western audience 
Ky referred to Hitler because he could not refer to 
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Ho Chi Minh. What he meant was quite simply 
that South Vietnam needed an anti-Communist 
community as powerful as that of the Communists. 
Though the United States government did not 
use direct methods to maintain the Saigon regime, 
it did behave, perhaps from wishful thinking, as 
though the Ky government were legitimate, on a 
par with itself. In February, 1966, President 
Johnson and Premier Ky, meeting in Honolulu, 
pledged their common commitment to “the work 
of social revolution . . . the goal of free self-govern- 
ment . . . the attack on hunger, ignorance and 
disease." While the American public might have 
assumed that the Honolulu conference, beyond its 
exalted language, served as pressure for reform in 
the GVN, the Vietnamese understood it only as a 
renewed American commitment to the military 
regime. The generals, of course, understood their 
situation just as well as any other Vietnamese; 
they went to Honolulu (as they went to Guam) 
to associate themselves with the Americans in their 
outer sphere above Vietnam. Having done so, 
they had not the slightest quiver of a doubt about 
last fall’s Constituent Assembly election results. To 
the Vietnamese all the programs and principles 
which the GVN advocates are a matter of utter 
indifference beside the crucial question of the U.S. 
weight in the political balance. The American 
claims to uninvolvement and neutrality in the 
election for chief of state this fall are totally invalid, 
for the Vietnamese cannot understand them. If 
Generals Thieu and Ky manage to lose the election, 
despite their control over the mass media and the 
airways, it will be because the Southerners have 
become convinced that the United States desires a 
political settlement to the war in the South. 
Vietnam has had a government of Northerners 
because the Northerners understand the United 
States better than most of their Southern relatives. 
They understand the Western concept of nation- 
hood and administration just as they understand 
the importance Americans attach to principles and 
programs which from a political point of view have 
no substance. If a program exceeds their interest 
or ability to carry out, they will merely agree to it 
enthusiastically and then do nothing about it: 
land reform and the reconciliation program for 
high-level Viet Cong defectors have long existed 
in a state of suspended animation. That many of 
these Northerners in the GVN are genuinely 
“principled” men in the Western tradition does not 
preclude a strong element of manipulation in their 
dealings with the Americans. Indeed, they must 
manipulate us in order to survive. A strong South- 
ern political movement, though it be anti-Commu- 
nist, would threaten their control. Their interest 
therefore lies in maintaining political incoherence 
and reducing the chances for a “Southern solution.” 
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That the Viet Cong still remain the strongest single 
political force is perhaps not entirely an accident. 
With the United States behind it, the Ky govern- 
ment in 1966 managed to break up one significant 
new non-Communist movement, the Buddhists, by 
forcing them into a quasi-anti-American position. 

In part because the United States has in the past 
two years needed to view the GVN as a strong, 
cohesive unit, many Americans have concluded 
that political Buddhism implies disorder and a 
softening before the Viet Cong. But the reverse is 
true. The essence of the movement is order, the 
traditional moral order reasserting itself in a time 
of social dislocation and political splintering. Inso- 
far as geography bears relation to politics, the 
Buddhist movement is the cri de coeur of Central 
Vietnam against Saigon and its soft, loose Delta. 
The real leader of the movement, the brilliant and 
charismatic Venerable Tri Quang, is, like Ngo 
Dinh Diem, his compatriot from Central Vietnam, 
a strong nationalist, and a traditionalist with some- 
thing of the same moral fervor and the same 
ambivalence toward the West. For him and for 
the Struggle committees, the real enemy — the 
disease which had attacked the land — came from 
that Saigon which was corrupted by Western in- 
fluence. Though Western journalists were inclined 
to take it lightly, their puritanism coincided closely 
with that of the Diemist Catholics and the NLF, 
the two other political movements of any weight in 
the South. 

In the spring of 1966 the Buddhist Struggle 
Movement swept over the whole of Central Viet- 
nam, displacing most of the government infrastruc- 
ture as it went; the Delta, as usual, remained 
politically inert. The test, of course, was Saigon, 
and there the demonstrations went on for weeks 
without meeting any resistance. The Ky junta 
was too divided to give the order to call out the 
shock police; had it not been for the Americans, 
it would in all probability have collapsed. Finally, 
when the demonstrations boiled over into spurts of 
violence, the police chief, Colonel Nguyen Ngoc 
Loan, called out the police on his own authority. 
The Buddhist Struggle had worn itself out on the 
inertia of Saigon. 

Though it is not at all clear that Thich Tri Quang 
could have built a regime immune to Viet Cong 
pressures, his movement was nonetheless the strong- 
est in the non-Communist political spectrum. To- 
day the political strength and direction of the 
Buddhist movement are to some extent imponder- 
ables. As a result of their defeat in Saigon and the 
military raid on the Danang pagodas, several 
hundred of the activists are now in jail, while the 
rest have turned to clandestine activity. Though 
the Buddhist Unified Church in Saigon is now 
more divided than ever, Thich Tri Quang, ac- 
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cording to one report, has taken a definite anti- 
American stance, and it is likely that he has given 
up his project of playing the Americans off against 
the Viet Cong — at least for the moment. Though 
with the Danang raid General Ky strengthened 
his own position, he created at the same time a 
dangerous situation by driving the militant Bud- 
dhist and student organizations into the under- 
ground shared by the NLF cadres, the French- 
sponsored *neutralists" and the other disaffected 
elements in Saigon. From his own point of view 
he had little choice, for the country, including its 
armed forces, had split in half. His action was no 
more to be condemned than any other political 
action in a country without any legal political 
process for changing governments. If there is an 
economic crisis or some other form of disturbance, 
it is within the realm of possibility that a coalition 
of such elements will rise to overthrow the govern- 
ment and the American presence. 

Left above ground as supporters of the American 
presence are now only the minority groups, reluc- 
tant allies, caught in the frail bureaucratic structure 
of the government. Unlike the Buddhists, none 
of them have what a stockbroker might call growth 
potential. While they remain powerful in certain 
areas, the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao have reached 
the limits of their 
strength in the iso- 
lated rural commu- 
nities of the South. 
The Catholics have 
their one powerful, 
tightly organized 
community in Saigon, 
yet they are too dis- 
tinct from the rest of 
the population, too 
deeply associated 
with the foreigners 
and the Diem regime 
to gain national ac- 
ceptance. As for the 
political parties, they 
are, with one exception, small protective societies 
with no mass support; the exception, the VNODD, 
has a popular following in certain parts of Central 
Vietnam, but its chances of success are just about 
as great as those of Chiang Kai-shek in Mainland 
China. 

Given the present political circumstances, the 
United States cannot ‘‘nation-build’’ — that is, 
assist in the construction of a Southern alternative 
to the Viet Cong, for it has no materials to work 
with. “Ky is one single man," say the Southerners, 
he is neither good nor bad; he is nothing. While 
the United States can pour into South Vietnam tons 
of cement, mile upon mile of tin roofing sheets, 
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and troops upon troops, it cannot so quickly 
deliver a pattern of “correct behavior." If in 
the ministries civil servants spend their days putting 
painstaking signatures to one piece of paper after 
another, fulfilling the bureaucratic rituals as they 
once fulfilled the rites of ancestor worship, they 
persist in their meaningless formalities because they 
know no other security. If an ARVN battalion 
prefers to sleep or eat rather than to search out 
the Viet Cong, it is not because “the soldiers are 
tired after twenty years of war,” as their American 
advisers patiently explain, it is because they see no 
reason to fight. If the soldiers steal food from the 
villagers and the Revolutionary Development cadre 
teams grow long fingernails as a mark of officialdom, 
it is because they, unlike the Viet Cong, live for 
themselves rather than for the larger community. 
A thousand teachers and a thousand agricultural 
extension workers can dot i’s and plant seed without 
teaching the villagers a new language or a new 
relation between themselves and nature, between 
themselves and the economy of Vietnam. 

“Do not be hasty,” Paul Mus counsels his Ameri- 
can audience, *and do not believe that such a 
thing as the right to vote is the solution. It is 
the problem. It is a 
solution only in the 
long run." At present 
the American design 
for a democratic gov- 
ernment tends to look 
somewhat surreal 
when placed in a 
Vietnamese context. 
When he announced 
his candidacy in this 
fall’s presidential elec- 
tions, General Ky de- 
clared that he would 
respond *'militarily^ 
if a civilian whose 
policies he disagreed 
with won the post. *In any democratic country 
you have the right to disagree with the views of 
others," he explained. Though the word *democ- 
racy" is well known throughout Vietnam, it has, 
as the Premier indicated, no precise meaning as 
abstract principle. In North Vietnam **democ- 
racy" means the present relationship between the 
people and their government. In the South it 
means the results — direct or indirect — of the 
elections. “I cannot tell you whether the elections 
will be good or bad," said one hamlet school- 
teacher just previous to the 1966 vote. *If the 
candidates are good men who will work for the 
people, then they will be good, for the Assembly 
will bring peace.” In other words, if after several 
years of “democracy” the war is still going on, 
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then “democracy”? will be a bad system in the 
eyes of the schoolteacher. In the short run it is 
the results that are important, and the results are 
determined by the realities of power. 

Though the United States has changed Vietnam, 
it has done so less through conscious attempts at 
“nation-building” than tangentially, through the 
war rather than the Struggle. To date, the war 
has “generated” (to use the impersonal U.S. 
military phrase) between two and three million 
refugees, a total which represents about 15 percent 
of the population of South Vietnam. When the 
war is over, there will probably be very little 
left of the orderly pattern of village society and 
its mirror in the Confucian heaven. Though to 
American military commanders the evacuation of 
villagers has definite military advantages, the pro- 
liferation of refugees builds a heavy threat to 
South Vietnam’s political future. When traditional 
Southern society first began to break down under 
the French administration, its released energies 
produced the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai, social 
and political organizations which dealt with new 
needs within new temporal and spatial perspectives. 
If then the process of social change was gradual 
and limited, the present war has accelerated and 
extended it to such a degree that the solutions re- 
quired are immediate and national. Ripped away 
from the old authority of the village, and often the 
religious community, the refugees look for the 
first time to a government, any government, for 
protection and sustenance. Though the United 
States can feed them, it cannot provide them with 
a new community. In Saigon and around the 
other American bases prostitution, delinquency, 
and crime — the signs of political as well as moral 
and social disorganization — occur more generally 
than they do elsewhere in the country. That the 
Saigon government cannot cope with sheer admin- 
istrative problems of the camps and cities is the 
confirmation of its political incapacity. 


A. THE Guam conference Premier Ky said that 
he could not under any circumstances consider 
negotiations with the NLF. In the absence of any 
American interest in the problem, he did not per- 
haps make his point quite clearly enough. Though 
Westerners often tend to regard the Hanoi govern- 
ment and the NLF as members of the same species, 
to the South Vietnamese the difference between 
them is the difference between the war and the 
Struggle. On the basis of concepts of nation- 
hood and diplomacy Ky could negotiate with 
Hanoi (indeed he would have been glad to, for it 
would have put him for the first time on a par with 
Ho Chi Minh), but he could not accept such West- 


ern solutions for the domestic Struggle as the inclu- 
sion of NLF members in the Cabinet or free elec- 
tions under international controls. 

Inithe Confucian universe, as in the heart of 
revolutionary Communism, the words “representa- 
tion" and *compromise" have no meaning within 
a given community. Except on a tactical, tempo- 
rary basis, neither the Saigon regime nor the 
NLF will hold to a contractual agreement, an 
agreement to disagree. In April, Foreign Minister 
Tran Van Do said of the possibility of a coalition 
with the Viet Cong, “We will accept the Viet 
Cong as individuals but not as a political party 
or a unit. Thats definite. Thats clear. We 
won't accept the Viet Cong as a body." When 
on his way to Guam, General Thang called the 
proposal of coalition “‘suicide . . . a disguise for 
surrender," he was making a prediction about 
the balance of forces. Were the GVN a viable 
political enterprise, his prediction might con- 
ceivably have been different; the proposal might 
have been a disguise for the surrender of the NLF. 

Though a regime cannot compromise, it can, 
rather than surrender, change its pitch to accord 
with the dictates of heaven — or the dominant 
political reality. In the business of accommodation 
the Vietnamese politician is a good deal more 
versatile than even his American counterpart, for 
he sees a man as a man and not a bundle of princi- 
ples to be carried around in all kinds of weather. 
For the “hard-core” Viet Cong, as for most of the 
Northerners and the Catholics, such an accom- 
modation may be impossible now, after all these 
years, but it remains open to most of the South 
Vietnamese. The question, of course, is Who will 
have to reconcile themselves to whom after the 
departure of the American troops? At the moment 
the answer is clear, and the secret voices of the 
Assembly have recorded it, as they will record any 
changes that may take place in the future. Though 
the Assembly does not represent the political 
forces in the country, its members, or the majority 
that are Southern and non-Catholic, as individuals 
represent all the contested villages of the South. 
As landlords they may vote against land reform 
today, but tomorrow, if it is necessary, they will 
search out their not-so-distant relatives in the 
NLF with business proposals. As executors of the 
will of heaven, the Southerners have it within 
their powers to mediate, and perhaps soften the 
decisions made in the cold and distant climates of 
Hanoi and Washington. 

If the United States should achieve the “limited 
objectives” sought by the Johnson Administration 
of securing the withdrawal of Northern troops from 
below the 17th parallel, it will once again have 
to face the problem of South Vietnam? Today the 
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South is still a questionable political unit. Since 
the Geneva conference in 1954 it has been united 
under a single administration for only the three 
years 1955-1958; both before and since, its terri- 
tories have been parceled out among factions whose 
political views are so diverse that they have not 
been able to achieve consensus on the terms of the 
debate between Communism and anti-Commu- 
nism. Today a government in South Vietnam, held 
in place by the U.S. 
military presence, 
presides over a muted 
struggle between anti- 
Communist elements, 
which retain practi- 
cally autonomous en- 
claves in the country- 
side. The Southerners 
have never been able 
to manage the central 
administration with 
any success; a short 
tour through Saigon 
reveals to what extent 
the United States has 
become its parallel 
government. If the South Vietnamese had ever 
been able to contain their society within a nation- 
state, the U.S. military activity has compounded 
the inherent difficulties. 

The intractable problem for the United States 
is not the war but the peace — or the continuation 
of the struggle in a vacuum of foreign military 
power. Short of destroying the Northern regime 
entirely, the U.S. military cannot extirpate Com- 
munist influence from South Vietnam; the obstacle 
is not so much the Northerners in the South as the 
Southerners who have defected to the cause of the 
North. In the absence of a coherent, nationalist 
regime in Saigon, pacification operates by force 
alone and not by conversion. Though regimes 
may change before the departure of American 
troops, they will in the event of their departure have 
to face the probability of a deep xenophobic re- 
action throughout the country which will allow 
the NLF, like the Viet Minh before it, to lay claim 
to the title of the only true nationalists. 


3 Neither President Johnson nor Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
has clarified the terms of these “‘limited objectives." The condi- 
tions for a bombing halt in North Vietnam and for negotiations 
seem to range from a demand that the North “‘stop sending 
troops into South Vietnam" (Johnson) to a demand that the 
North ‘‘stop doing what it is doing" (Rusk). As the Administra- 
tion has always considered that the NLF is controlled by Hanoi 
(see the White Paper of 1960), the latter interpretation might 
mean a unilateral cessation of hostilities by the Viet Cong. 
In a guerrilla war the difficulties of disengagement are such 
that a cessation would be difficult to achieve even after an 
unconditional surrender by the central committee of the NLF. 
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“My Compliments to 
the Chef . . ." 
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“My compliments to the chef . . .” 

The phrase never did have much 
currency in this country, where 
the customer is usually more im- 
presed by the waiters than the 
food. The chef was simply the 
kitchen employee who executed the 
order given him by the waiter and 
hence of little or no standing in the 
transaction. Besides, the ordinary 
restaurant meal would make sending 
compliments to the chef seem to 
verge on the lunatic, and even more 
important, there would be no chef 
in the kitchen anyhow to receive 
these well-intended, albeit somewhat 
pompous, words. 

Kitchen work today is often quite 
chefless: a young man presses the 
control buttons of a radar range, 
from which various prefrozen en- 
trées are removed, piping hot, and 
borne away by the waiters. It takes 
only a minute or two in the range, 
so that the waiters get high marks 
for wonderfully prompt service, even 
though everything is ‘‘cooked to 
order." These latter words are 
perhaps fairly truthful, since obvi- 
ously nothing would go into the 
radar range except what had been 
ordered by the customer. The chef 
— if that is the right name for the 
functionary running the assembly 
plant far away from the restaurant 
and its customers — is out in Nir- 
vana, Ohio, in charge of a pre- 
fabricating crew that puts together 
the radar-range dinners. He is in 
effect an administrative person, 
working according to the book and 
causing so many ounces of meat to 
be covered with a prescribed amount 
of sauce (gravy) and combined with 
(a) potatoes or (b) noodles or (c) 
rice, in automatically measured 
quantities. 

All the ingredients of the radar- 
range meal are supplied in the first 
instance by subcontractors. Because 
the wage scale diminishes as the 
number of employees increases, most 
of the people actually doing the 
work are engaged in such primary 
operations as preparing the raw 
materials for the chef. Anyone who 
has ever seen the carrots and potatoes 
being tossed around in a machine 
and given the equivalent of scraping 
or peeling while being washed at the 
same time will know that even this 
phase of prefabrication is largely a 
machine operation. So, if one of the 
production line workers happens to 
nod, and some resulting rubbery 
embarrassment turns up in the Riz 


de Veau Financiére, the point at 
which the complaint should be 
lodged in this far-flung, operation 
can be hard to find. There is cer- 
tainly no Cordon Bleu in the res- 
taurant to ponder the lapse as he 
puts together a Gáteau St. Honoré 
while his wife is inscribing the next 
day's purple-ink menu and the 
daughters are at work on the as- 
paragus. The cake now comes from 
St. Honoré Products, Incorporated, 
a division of Amalgamated Pastries; 
the asparagus is preprepared, from 
Freezrite; and the purple-ink menus 
are supplied by a job printer to all 
members of the Radar-Range Haute 
Cuisine Association. (They all get 
the same menus since they all serve 
the same meals. “Sorry, Mossoo, but 
the bifteck is out.” ) 

If there is no longer much sense 
in offering compliments to the chef, 
it may become equally futile to 
offer complaints to the dealer. The 
"warranty" on certain elements of a 
new automobile has already caused 
prickly relationships between manu- 
facturers, dealers, and customers be- 
cause of the delays in reimbursing 
dealers for replacement parts and, 
more grievously, the complexity of 
determining who will pay and how 
much for the labor involved. As one 
who has just paid $61 for a short 
afternoon's “labor” on an old car, 
I doubt that even the Big Three can 
stand the fiscal wear and tear im- 
plicit in this item. Dealers, mean- 
while, are reported to be prudently 
increasing the price of the new car 
or paring down the trade-in offer 
in search of protection against war- 
ranty outlays. 

Among all the new specialists and 
subcontractors who stand between 
producer and consumer, the fanciest 
are the people who have taken over 
the installation and repair of air 
conditioners. They are strictly on 
their own, responsible to neither the 
dealer, the manufacturer, nor in- 
deed anyone else. The customer is 
serene in the “warranty” covering 
his unit for a year or more, some- 
times as long as five. Parts will be 
replaced without charge, and all he 
will have to pay is “labor.” 

But instead of supplying a new 
part, the "service" agency repairs 
the old one, and the only charge 
is for “labor” — not covered by the 
warranty. ‘The representative of 
the manufacturer, if he can be found, 
expresses amazement at the high 
cost of the “labor.” The serviceman 


in turn is skeptical of the warranty. 
“It really don’t amount to any- 
thing," says he. 

Compliments might go to him for 
his candor, but somewhat as in the 
case of the prefabricated output 
of the radar range, the grounds for 
throwing bouquets to any point 
at all in the air-conditioning chain 
of command seem to me fairly 
resistible. 





Escalating the Lease-on-Life 
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The drawback to living on bor- 
rowed time is the feeling that the 
loan has to be paid back with inter- 
est. I speak from experience, having 
turned seventy with something less 
than a cartwheel. And it wasn’t at 
all what I expected. 

In my hometown sixty years ago, 
we didn’t pay much attention to 
the old men. There weren’t very 
many of them, and their behavior 
was predictable. In good weather 
they sat around on the steps and 
ledges of the storefronts. In bad 
weather they moved into the back 
rooms of the drugstore and the hard- 
ware store. Nobody went to Florida 
for the winter. 

The old men didn’t seem to do 
much except sit a lot, talk a little, 
and spit now and then. If there were 
chores at home to be done, they did 
them as expeditiously as possible and 
without enthusiasm. They were 
unconscious of the therapeutic vir- 
tues of exercise. Walking for the 
sake of walking would have been 
considered ridiculous. 

Although there was no social 
security or Medicare to relieve them 
of financial responsibilities, the 
G.A.R. was a political power, and 
the veterans of the Civil War and 
Spanish-American War had their 
pensions. But the term “senior citi- 
zen" had not yet been coined, and 
a man's sixty-fifth birthday did not 
automatically unveil a vista of un- 
limited leisure. 

The Eskimos, according to a 
legend which I never quite be- 
lieved, used to haul their old folks 
out on the ice and abandon them 
when they had outlived their useful- 
ness. Freezing to death seems an 


uncomfortable way to end one’s 
days; but it also seems rather peace- 
ful compared with some of the pro- 
grams of activity now forced on our 
senior Citizens. 

In the South and the Far West 
there are entire cities populated 
by so-called retired people, who 
live in rows of bungalows of uniform 
design. But except for the fact that 
they no longer earn wages or salaries, 
are they really retired? No. They 
are under the supervision of bouncy 
young characters like cruise directors 
who see to it that there is something 
going on every waking hour to keep 
their aging minds and muscles busy. 
Against a background of Bingo and 
B movies, group therapy flourishes 
in the form of classes in woodwork- 
ing, rug weaving, ceramics, flower 
arranging, and pyrography. 

Though I am not an inmate of 
any of these beehives, laughingly 
known as “leisure villages," well- 
meaning friends and relatives have 
repeatedly urged me to take up 
various hobbies. It started way back 
when I was in my sixties. One of 
these well-meanies, apparently just 
to make conversation, would ask, 
*Well, what have you been doing 
lately?” And when I would reply, 
*Oh, nothing much," the well- 
meanie would say, *Listen, why 
don’t you take up . . .” 

During the past couple of years at 


Seeing You Off 
by Helen S. Chasin 


least half a dozen time-killing occu- 
pations have been recommended to 
me on the assumption that without 
them I might go nuts from utter 
boredom. Every spring Cousin Ed- 
gar invites me to go fishing. I tell 
him that I have already been fishing. 
I went fishing before he was born, 
and discovered that the unpleasant- 
ness of putting a worm on a hook is 
only equaled by the unpleasantness 
of taking a fish off a hook. 

Inspired by Winston Churchill 
and Grandma Moses, several do- 
gooders have suggested that I devote 
my few remaining years to painting. 
Even my doctor recommends it. 
“Its a great tranquilizer,” he asserts 
owlishly. ‘‘Whenever I can get a 
day off I go out in the woods, set up 
my easel, and just relax among my 
tubes and brushes." (He is not alone 
in his avocation, either. Every so 
often in New York there is a large 
exhibition of painting and sculpture 
created entirely by members of the 
medical profession. Like the ciga- 
rette manufacturers who have seen 
the handwriting on the Wall Street 
ticker, I am all for diversification; 
however, I hope the day never 
dawns when abstract artists decide 
to be Sunday surgeons.) 

When it became evident that the 
arts were not for me, strenuous 
efforts were made to interest me in 
the crafts, such as basket weaving, 


Good-byes precipitate in the stale air like a threat 

of rain: perpetual terminal weather. 

Making headway, rushing against 

our will, we pass the long cars, dodging puddles 

and baggage carts, sidestepping flocks of pigeons and 


nuns — dark ladies 


of the railways — to lounge in the leftover atmosphere 
of leavetaking. The train stands like a fixture; 
in its shadow we make a conversation, 


hammering on small pieces. 


Amid comings and goings, caught in this re-enactment, 
we try to avoid a scene. Too late. Being here 

we are in it: a station, a departure, another loss 
continuing a history of losses. Again, 

again. Never repaid with any return. Obedient 


we want for the signal. 


In our nervous to-and-fro we circle for time, 
mentioning other travels, tracking periodic pain 

like a reassurance. Aboard! At last 

the last-minute scramble, mumbled take care, 

platform jumbling with sudden moves, a kind of arrival. 
The train gains ground. I fall back 

into the good behavior of those left behind. 
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— birdhouse building, and rug hook- 
. ing. It was simply more occupa- 
tional therapy — and though all ten 
thumbs were in it, the heart was not. 
Nevertheless, my conscience tells 
me that I ought to be doing some- 
ms constructive with what little 
. future is left, and I haven't forgotten 
= what my grandfather said to me 
“= some sixty years ago. ‘‘Sonny,” he 
— said, “if you learn just one new fact 
uc every day, and remember it, by the 
- time you reach the age of three 
“score and ten, you'll be the best- 
— informed man in the neighborhood 
- and people will go blocks out of their 
. way to avoid meeting you.” 
| Well, here I am at three score 
= and ten with a bevy of sociable 
Es a mind like a sieve, and 


























a a heroic effort to make up for over 
Er a century of misspent youth and 
— middle age, I am embarking on a 
1 - crash program of adult education — 
- namely, to read the encyclopedia 
— from beginning to end. There are 
- twenty-four volumes, and at the rate 
-- ofa volume a month I can run the 
- gamut of the world’s wisdom in a 
- couple of years. 
— In fact, I am already well into the 
— first volume, entitled ^A-Ara." Un- 
E ke the dictionary, it does not start 
— off with our old friend the Aardvark, 
^ but with Aa, which seems to be the 
— name of a number of small rivers in 
_ Europe. The Aardvark is there, all 
- right, just a few pages farther on, 
- but practically treading on the 
“long, tapering, naked tail" of this 
* . “burrowing, nocturnal, insect-eating 
- mammal” is a Danish poet named 
E Carl Ludvig Emil Aarestrup, of 
* whom you have probably never 
heard because he was “little 
regarded during his lifetime (1800— 
Ix 1856) although since the publication 
— of his collected poems with a critical 
^ essay by Georg Brandes he has been 
_ deemed one of the first lyrists of 
~ Denmark." 
_ And PII bet you don’t know that 
—a religious sect known as the Abece- 
»* darians, despite their alphabetical 
- title, “believed that it was best not 
"^to learn how to read, since the Holy 
Spirit would convey knowledge of 
_ the Scriptures directly to the under- 
- standing and, as education might 
tbe a hindrance to salvation, they 
encouraged pupils to leave the 
. Schools and learn trades." 
It must be admitted that there are 
moments when, drowsing over the 
encyclopedia in the small hours of 
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the afternoon, I feel that the Abece- 
darians had the right idea, and that 
it might be better to stop reading 
and take up some simple manual 
pursuit. Making hammered copper 
ashtrays, for instance, would keep 
me awake, and alertness i Is supposed 
to be one of the primary qualifica- 
tions of senior citizenship. 

Elderly alertness can be overdone, 
however. Only the other day a 
young lady named Barbara informed 
me that her great-aunt, at the age 
of eighty-three, was about to have 
an appendectomy. * And she wants 
a local anesthetic so she can watch 
everything that's going on," added 
Barbara indignantly. “The old 
busybody P”? 

Moderation in all things, I say. 
Therefore, it is quite possible that 
having become the world's greatest, 
or at least oldest, authority on 
everything beginning with the letter 
A, I may decline to read the rest of 
the encyclopedia. And why not? 
These are my declining years. 





Who is "Doris Grumbach’’? 
by "Michael Janeway" 





“Michael Janeway” is in reality Michael 
Janeway, of the ATLANTIC’s editorial staff. 





An enterprising writer who uses 


the name Doris Grumbach has 
brought forth a manual for getting 
to know the real faces behind the 
names in Mary McCarthy’s fiction, * 
and consequently, novelists, critics, 
and readers alike must be on notice 
that the roman no longer has feet of 
clef. For Mary McCarthy is not the 
only novelist who writes about “‘real”’ 
people. Soon, millions of fans of the 
late Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With 
the Wind, for example, will know at 
last what only a privileged few in 


*The Company She Kept, Coward-McCann, 
New York, 1967, $6.00 





Atlanta and New York PE sus: 
pected for thirty years: that Rhett 
Butler is a historical interpretation 
of the vintage stage personality 
Otis Skinner, whom Miss Mitchell 
is said to have admired deeply, 
though only from a distance; and 
that the heroine, Scarlett O'Hara, 
was in fact a thinly disguised por- 
trait of another gallant lady with 
relatives on the losing side of a 
great war, Frieda von Richtofen 
Lawrence, wife of the British novel- 
ist, sister of the German pilot. The 
relationship between Miss Mitchell 
and Mrs. Lawrence has long been 
of compelling interest not only to co- 
incidence buffs but to others as well. 

Similarly, only the cognoscenti 
know that James Malloy, the rough, 
hard-drinking, womanizing, ironic 
narrator of several of John O'Hara's 
early novels is not the author's 
self-portrait at all, or, as is alter- 
nately supposed, a characterization 
of such “‘tough-guy-with-a-heart-of- 
gold" literary figures of the thirties 
as Charles MacArthur, Dorothy 
Parker, or Van Wyck Brooks, but 
rather novelist Theodore Dreiser, 
whose gritty ‘“‘secret side" O'Hara 
may well have been one of the few 
people to come to know. Heming- 
way's For Whom the Bell Tolls has 
suffered a similar fate because of the 
hypocritical conspiracy of silence, 
which Miss Grumbach has now 
brought tumbling down. Robert 
Jordan, the book’s hero, has been 
variously thought to be H. G. Wells, 
Randolph Churchill, Ernie Pyle, 
Edmund Wilson, Ernest Heming- 
way, Clifton Fadiman, and Marlene 
Dietrich. The guesswork will stop 
when Hemingway’s heirs confirm 
what is common knowledge — that 
“Robert Jordan” is really Heming- 
way’s loving characterization of his 
contemporary and sometime mentor, 
who also began his career as a news- 
paperman, Arthur Krock. 

There are, of course, more brazen 
authors, less interested in recording 
the ambience and ethos of their 
time than in exploiting today’s 
headlines for tomorrow’s royalties by 
means of fictionalized accounts of 
real events. But books by Irving 
Wallace, Allen Drury, Jacqueline 
Susann, Harold Robbins, and Rob- 
ert Kennedy are here today and 
gone tomorrow, just like the head- 
lines. Those who have had to bear 
the pain of being “revealed” in 
their books — Lana Turner, Howard 
Hughes, Jimmy Hoffa, and so on — 
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have almost always found tomorrow 
to be a brighter day. 

The works which rank as serious 
literature, but because of pre-Grum- 
bachian pussyfooting have left as 
their legacy only hazy and inac- 
curate identifications of public faces 
with fictional ones, are really our 
concern here. Thorough consider- 
ation of the pros and cons of the 
public's right to know whom it is 
reading about must bring one to the 
conclusion that full disclosure is the 
American way. That cause will 
surely be aided, if only indirectly, by 
President Johnson, who understand- 
ably wants to eradicate the ridicu- 
lous but prevalent notion that he is 
the model for Barbara Garson’s 
MacBird, and that the First Lady is 
in fact Lady MacBird. The White 
House, and in the long run, the 
nation as a whole will be happier 
places when facts are brought to 
light concerning the actual nature of 
Mrs. Garson’s relationships with her 
fellow Californians Henry Miller 
and Shirley Temple. Meanwhile, 
the speculation implicit between the 
lines of a recent Partisan Review 
symposium that “Doris Grumbach” 
is really Nat Hentoff, Sheilah 
Graham, J. Kenneth Galbraith, Iris 
Murdoch, or Miss McCarthy herself 
will stand as an archtypical example 
of the way Victorian furtiveness 
drags our best writing out of the free 
marketplace of ideas and down to 
the depths of gossip. 





He, She, It 
by John Gould 





A well-known author, John Gould was editor 
of the Lisbon Falls, Maine, newspaper. 


Every student of German, par- 
ticularly if either a man or a woman, 
will want to ponder the latest re- 
finement in the language — the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Fed- 
eral government at Bonn has issued 
a regulation that unmarried women 
who reach the age of thirty shall 
henceforth be addressed as “Frau.” 

Every student of German knows 
that there has been some dalliance 
with this word, which is usually 
translated as *Mrs.," for unmarried 
German women who reach whatever 
age they themselves deem the proper 
moment for despair may, if they 
choose, cease to be Fräuleins and 
become Fraus. The option is now 
removed. 


Every student of German fre- 
quently wonders how come the 
lovelier sex ever got bogged down 
with a word like Frau anyway, and 
must occasionally wonder why a 
bachelor girl who can go on and on 
with a fairly fitting word like Frau- 
lein would want to make the shift. 
“Call me Frau”? is not so pretty. 
But every student of German knows 
that the female in that language 
gets a rough deal from birth and 
that the handling of gender makes 
doubts not only about syntax but 
about the whole national outlook. 

The word for little girl in German 
is Madchen. A little girl ought to be 
called a she, but it is das Mädchen 
— neuter. Later, when the word 
Früulein applies — it corresponds to 
Miss — the sensitivities of any other 
language would rally and respond 
and the young lady would receive 
polite, and perhaps amorous, refer- 
ence in the feminine. But no — 
Früulein also is das, neuter. A lan- 
guage which calls its girls “it,” every 
student will agree, can be expected 
to waver on the nuances of Miss 
and Mrs. It certainly does. 

German has a most interesting 
word for a teen-age girl. It is 
Backfisch. Remember how when 
you went to the brook and caught a 
trout that was too small to keep 
you threw him/her back? Well, 
a German girl who gangles betwixt 
Mädchen and Fräulein is called a 
Backfisch. The word is used in good 
humor and is not derogatory. But 
it is construed in the masculine — 
a Backfisch is a he. In short, not until 
she becomes a Frau does a German 
woman attain full feminine gender 
— which must be the only way to 
explain why an unmarried woman 
finally despairing of a husband de- 
cides to quit being an it and call 
herself Frau, anyway. 

Socially, this creates occasional 
confusion. You meet a good-looking 
woman called, say, Frau Denken- 
meister, and to make small talk you 
inquire for her husband. She says 
she has no husband. This leaves 
you an awkward alternative — is 
she divorced or widowed? Divorce 
is gayer than bereavement, so you 
chance it, and you say, “Divorced?” 
She says no. So you say, “Oh, Pm 
sorry, I didn’t know; my condo- 
lences.? And she says, “But you 
don’t understand; I never married." 

Anybody who is not too much of 
a student of German naturally 
says, or thinks, the next logical re- 
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mark: “Then how come Frau?” 
We don't have this problem in 
English; neither do the French. 
Demoiselle, even when it means “a 
hot water bottle," is forever fem- 
inine. And if a ninety-eight-year-old 
old maid answers the door and a 
salesman says, “‘Good morning, 
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Madam,” the generalization quickly 
dissolves and she becomes specifically 
“Miss.” Marriage, and marriage 
alone, is our factor. 

The edict by the Department of 
the Interior assaults the traditional 
leeway allowed a woman in respect 
to age. There is now no wavering 
limbo in which she can play around. 
It is twenty-nine plus and thirty-one 
minus — as definite as the Rubicon, 
or 32°F. How a woman in any 
other language would accept this 
governmental definition teases the 
imagination, but in Germany it 
certainly gives the man every right 
to ask any woman how old she is. 
If she’s unmarried, and over thirty, 
he must address her as Frau, and 
how else would he know? 

And every student of German 
will observe that “old maid" cannot 
now be translated into that tongue. 
This spares the student forever the 
perennial, nagging doubts about 
whether an old maid is a him or an 
it. Up to thirty we still have to 
think, but after that every German 
lady is now officially a she. Is not 
this a good thing to know? 
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The Channel Islands lie off the 
French coast, visible from the Cher- 
bourg peninsula, but their allegiance 
is to Queen Elizabeth II (as Duke of 
Normandy). They can be reached 
by sea from Weymouth but with 
more obvious convenience by air 
from London. A Viscount turbo- 
prop takes about fifty minutes to 
bring you to Guernsey, to a differ- 
ent country, and to what is in some 
ways a different world. Close at 
hand is the island of Sark, ruled by 
its Dame and her feudal court. 
Nearer still is the island of Herm, 
itself a sort of monarchy, and Lihou, 
site of an ancient priory and of a 
modern youth movement. 

Last year the island of Guernsey 
celebrated the nine hundredth anni- 
versary of its association with the 
English Crown. The main event in 
this festival was the revival of a 
prehistoric custom last observed in 
1837: the Chevauchée de St. Michel, 
a procession on horseback around 
the island, with observances which 
might originally have been anything 
from fertility rites to human sacrifice. 
A traditional and popular feature of 
this ceremony is the privilege of 
the young men on foot (the pions) to 
kiss every girl they meet. The re- 
vival of 1966 in the costume of 1813, 
with Olivia de Havilland represent- 
ing an ancestress, was a tremendous 
success and may serve to remind us 
that Guernsey is far more than a 
mere seaside resort. It is a place of 
very definite character, Norman in 
origin and dialect, feudal in many 
of its older customs, wildly pictur- 
esque along its coastline, and gaining 
further interest from the other islands 
within sight of St. Peter Port. But 
Guernsey is a place for the intelligent 
and discerning. It offers little to 
the lover of mass-produced enter- 
tainment, standardized night life, 
and mechanized gambling. Its sum- 
mer visitors include honeymoon 
couples, families with young chil- 
dren, skin divers, campers, and 
yachtsmen. All these are harmless 
enough, but an American visitor 
might well prefer the spring or fall 
when the island is more itself. 

Where but in Guernsey would 
the hereditary seigneurs have to 
attend the Chief Pleas of the Royal 
Court? Where else would one of 
them owe the sovereign a pair of 
gilt spurs? Where else would a 
seigneur have the right to shoot 
rabbits (but only with arrows) over 
someone else's land? Guernsey is a 
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place of great fascination, but it 
must always escape the notice of 
the fast-moving tourist who wants 
to see Europe in a week. It reveals 
itself slowly, and then only to travel- 
ers with a taste for the traditional, 
the arbitrary, and the odd. To 
spend less than a week in Guernsey 
would normally be thought absurd, 
so that those in a hurry had best go 
somewhere else. 

If Guernsey cannot be explored in 
haste, neither is it a place to be 
visited on impulse. A holiday there , 
must be planned in advance, for 
both aircraft and hotels tend to be 
booked for months ahead, especially 
in the tourist season. For a transat- 
lantic visitor wanting a double room 
with bath and telephone, the possi- 
ble hotels number, perhaps, four, 
and all quite small by Hilton 
standards. Lesser hotels and guest- 
houses are numerous, respectable, 
clean, and (in dollars) absurdly 
cheap, with nontaxable drinks 
cheaper still. They do not, however, 
offer all the world traveler might 
expect. The bathroom will be along 
the corridor, the toilet (possibly) on 
the floor below, any iced water in 
the tap will be purely accidental, and 
the stairs, not the elevator, will be 
the means of ascent. Should you 
arrive unheralded, the States Infor- 
mation Bureau on the quayside will 
find accommodation for you, but 
what they find will not be the best 
rooms in the best hotel. 

A number of the restaurants are 
excellent, and several overlook the 
picturesque harbor of St. Peter 
Port. Lobster straight out of the sea 4 
can be had, and these establishments 
are particularly attractive to yachts- 
men coming ashore after a week on 
baked beans. Again, you need to 
book your table by telephone. From 
a sailing point of view, incidentally, 
Guernsey is no place for the novice. 
With a thirty-foot tidal range and 
a seven-knot current between jagged 
rocks, these waters require such sea- 
manship as is found only among re- 
tired lieutenant colonels of the In- 
dian Army. 

Ihe traveler on a ten-day visit 
may think it worthwhile to hire a 
small automobile for a week. Ex- 
ploring the island, he will notice 
that there is a local tendency— œ 
widespread but not invariable — 
to keep to the left, a fashion he will 
do well to imitate. Thus avoiding 
mishap, he will nevertheless, after 
half an hour, find himself completely 
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entangled in a spider’s web of minor 
roads, well surfaced but with few 
signposts. To be hopelessly lost 
within an area of about eight miles 
by six is hardly possible, but to stray 
is easy, and usually rewarding. Al- 
low one carless day for a voyage to 
Sark, where cars are forbidden and 
where you have a choice between 
horse-drawn carriage and bicycle. 
The island is very lovely, and the 
voyage there gives a general im- 
pression of the islands as a group. 
Allow another carless day for a visit 
to Herm, reached more quickly by 
launch and well worth seeing. A 
third carless day might well be spent 
in St. Peter Port, visiting the town 
church, Castle Cornet, and the 
home of Victor Hugo. The whole 
history of the island is reflected in 
the monuments which adorn the 
town church and which name the 
families of consequence. Castle Cor- 
net reminds us of a military history 
which stretches from the Middle 
Ages to the German occupation. 
As for Victor Hugo, who wrote some 
of his most famous books in Guernsey 
— and one of them, 7 oilers of the Sea, 
about Guernsey — he left behind an 
oddly characteristic home, complete 
with a bedroom still ready for Gari- 
baldi, who has not (so far) appeared. 
Victor Hugo worked and had his 
bedroom on the top floor, whence 
he had a view of the France from 
which he was an exile. Down the 
street lived his official mistress, the 
wretched woman who had to correct 
his proofs. He slept neither with her 
nor with his wife (whose bed, possi- 
bly, was on the first floor) but with 
young maidservants seconded to the 
attic on temporary attachment. It 
is doubtful whether Victor Hugo 
ever understood Guernsey, which is 
the more regrettable in that no sub- 
sequent author has understood it 
any better. 

The cultivation of tomatoes is 
Guernsey's chief industry, tourism 
taking second place. Scenically, the 
tomato has done no good at all, 
bringing with it unsightly areas of 
greenhouse. Visually preferable are 
the Guernsey cattle, a breed now 
losing popularity in the calorie- 
conscious U.S.A. There used to be 
sheep on the island, and a knitting 
industry still exists, producing not 
the jersey — which is exported, we 
understand, from an adjacent island 
of that name — but the Guernsey, 
which is superior in being relatively 
waterproof. It is a fisherman's gar- 
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ment worn by residents all winter | 
and by real Guernseymen all year | | 
round. No visitor should leave with- | | 
out one for each member of his 
family; they are virtually unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 

Incidentally, one must visit the. 
market, where the Norman dialect 
can still be heard, and Saumarez 
Park, where a folk museum is being 
formed around the Guernsey Kitch- 
en. If one's stay should coincide 
with an agricultural show (the Roy- 
al, the South, the West, or the North) 
it would be worth attending if only 
for an hour or two, partly to watch the | 
horse events and partly to see the | 
flowers. | 

What are Guernsey’s drawbacks? 
Well, first of all, a car there is use- 


ful, but one must be prepared to| | itter doesnt throw 

park it and walk, often over rough | | 

paths, to points from which the itself away; litter 

coastal scenery can be properly seen. TM 

St. Peter Port itself has narrow lanes doesnt just happen. 

and flights of steps, much of the People cause it—and D 
only people can prevent ; 

it. People" means you. 1 








town being inaccessible to the car- 
borne. Second, the island offers 
more friendliness than luxury, more 
courtesy than competence.  Ser- 
vice in shops can be maddeningly 
slow, not because of negligence, but 
because everyone has to pass the 
time of day. In so small a communi- 
ty (45,000) people are not just cus- 
tomers or employees; they are in- 
dividuals, and have to be treated as 
such. A visitor should avoid im- 
posing his executive schedule upon 
them, but adopt their tempo as his 
own: it will be good for the ulcers. 
Above all, the visitor must not try 
to cover the Channel Islands in a 
week. Jersey, to begin with, is a 
different world, of which the true 
Guernseyman has merely heard tell; 
all very fine, no doubt, if one likes 
that kind of thing. Alderney is re- 
mote; again, with its own appeal 
for persons of a certain type. Its 
attractions, which include a railway 
with a locomotive called Molly, are 
not to be appreciated in a few hours 
or even days. As for France, it is 
best explored properly or not at all. 
Looking at the map, one might easi- 
ly decide to vary Channel insular 
sight-seeing with a pilgrimage to 
Mont St. Michel, a weekend in 
Paris, or some mild gambling at 
Dinard. Forget it! The local sys- 
tem of communications does not 
work like that. From Alderney the 
French coast is some nine miles dis- 
tant, close enough to distinguish, Published as a Public Service by this publi- 
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Keep America Beautiful. 


Help HOPE — 
Sail again. 



















Project HOPE 
Washington, D.C. 20007 


I am enclosing $____to_ help 
send HOPE i the many countries 
who need her. 


Nam @ ne 
Streets 
City 4 |: 

Please make checks payable to 


Project HOPE. All contributions are 
tax deductible. 
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Two dozen countries are waiting for 

= the medical knowledge 
and care the hospital 
ship HOPE can bring 
to their peoples. Will 
you help? Send your 
contribution to Project 
HOPE, Wash., D.C. 








quiet drama and the 
orchestrated hell of 
history-in-the-making 


EDWARD R. 
MURROW’S 
broadcasts 1938-1961 


IN SEARCH 
OF LIGHT 


Edited with an Introduction 

by Edward Bliss, Jr. 

364 pages e 15 photographs e $6.95 
Now at better bookstores 
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How long since you've 
read a book for 
the fun of it? 


Pick up 


THE GREPT 
BONAGKER, 
WHISKY 
WAR by 


RALPH MALONEY 





Read it because it’s funny and 
exciting. Re-read it because it’s 


elegantly written . . . How a 
Prohibition ganglord moves in 
on the salty East End of Long 
Island; and how he meets his 
match in one haphazard 
hero, one sassy beauty, and 
one very peculiar naval 
battle. $4.95 at book- 

stores. 


Atlantic- 
Little, Brown 
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My song hasn't been put to use for years, 

Not since I saved the crew of the fleecy ship — 

The captain too — from that deathly chorus; 

A soloist, new to my instrument, my 

Baritone first won me historical pre-eminence. 

Now look at me! I never travel anymore, 

And fauns and dumb girls stare at me sheepishly; 

I haven't composed a tune or verse since — it can’t be! — 
The competition at Thrace (how humbly then 

I took the bough and saw her lovely face). 

She's gone and no one can do anything about that. 
Perhaps now I can compose again without 

Her constant pick-i-ness (“Here it's too. 

Sad" and ** There too poignant, dear"). 

Why did she always want the poem to uplift, anyway? 
One can raise a viper just so high. 


She was never without one then, so 

I'm certain she'll have a plan now: 

"Want to travel? Compose again? Then for art’s sake, 
Come sing your songs to my captive audience. A 

Spell could do it," and she knows how I’d love 

The challenge. I could pull it off, too. 

Pd sing of how the bud was plucked before it ever 
Bloomed, and how the flowers saw the rape of His own 
Lady; then Pd play the changes heard lately in my mind. 
How Pd love, just once, to bring tears to the old 
Mortifier’s eyes. Of course, she'd want to come up with 
Me, to climb back into my daylight world — 

Return the favor, so to speak — 


Anyway, it is a thought. 


of the foreign cars. To go there the 
traveler would have to begin by 
returning to London, a circuitous 
route which would be quicker and 
probably cheaper than anything you 
could arrange locally. Paris can be 
reached from Jersey, it is true, but 
the hydrofoil which offers a passage 
toSt. Malo might well be uncomforta- 
ble if the sea is rough. It is far wiser, 
in short, to concentrate on Guernsey 
and its immediate neighbors, leav- 
ing Brittany for another year and 
postponing the Jersey visit until 
some indefinite future. Give your- 
self time to wander, to wonder, and 
to drink at the bar. 

What memories will the stranger 
take back with him to New Jersey or 
to Guernsey County, Ohio? He may 
remember the harbor at night, with 
the mail boat alongside and the 
castle floodlit. He may recall with 
pleasure a day spent fishing for 
mackerel, a picnic at the Table des 
Pions, a swim from the beach at 


Belvoir Bay, or the folk dancing be- 
tween events at the West Show. 
And he may remember a small com- 
munity which has somehow re- 
tained an ancient way of life, with 
Norman laws and documents, the 
offices of bailiff, procureur, greffier, 
and jurat, with the constables of the 
parish and the sheriff of the Queen, 
with seneschals, vavasors, bordiers, 
and pions. He will recall family 
names like De Havilland, Sausmarez, 
Le Marchant, and Bonamy, street 
names like the Bordage or the Pollet, 
place names like Pleinmont and 
Torteval, Castel, or Vale. He will 
think sometimes of sunset skies, 
green foaming waves, walls with a 
blend of different-colored granite, 
and coffee topped with a thick 
Guernsey cream. When the memory 
becomes too poignant he will recall 
that another year will bring another 
vacation, and that whoever has been 
to Guernsey once will surely want 
to go there again. 
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Record Reviews 
by Herbert Kupferberg 





Hallelujah, Baby! 

With Leslie Uggams, Lillian Hayman, 
Robert Hooks, Allen Case, and others; 
Columbia KOS-3090 (stereo) and KOL- 
6690 

The recording of Hallelujah, Baby! 
is able to concentrate upon the two 
most admirable elements of the new 
Broadway show — the lively, bouncy 
score of Jule Styne and the stylish 
singing of Leslie Uggams. The show 
itself covers a period of sixty years, 
which enables Mr. Styne to put to 
good use a number of musical styles, 
mostly relating to the rise of a 
spirited young Negro nightclub 
singer. Miss Uggams brings flair 
and feeling to everything she sings, 
and Robert Hooks puts bite as well 
as humor into ‘‘The Slice," a whim- 
sical musical account of how he was 
fleeced of his crap-game winnings 
by an avaricious white cop. Halle- 
lujah, Baby! tends to diminish in 
originality as it goes along, but its 
pulse and peppiness never slacken. 


Prokofiev: Violin Concerto No. 2 in G 
Minor 

Sibelius: Violin Concerto in D Minor 
Itzhak Perlman, violinist, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf; RCA Victor LSC-2962 
(stereo) and LM-2962 

Itzhak Perlman, a twenty-one-year- 
old Israeli currently resident in the 
United States, makes his recording 
debut with this release, and con- 
firms the impression left by his 
solo recital appearances — that he 


is a young violinist touched with 
genius. Both the Prokofiev and 
Sibelius concertos require lyrical 
intensity as well as technical aplomb, 
and Perlman demonstrates that he 
possesses both in good measure. The 
slow movement of the Prokofiev, in 
particular, fairly glows with musical 
beauty, Perlman’s rhapsodic tones 
finding a perfect counterpart in 
the strings and winds of the Boston 
Symphony. 


Pete Seeger — Freight Train 

Pete Seeger, folk singer, self-accom- 
panied on banjo and guitar; Capitol 
DT-2718 (stereo) and T-2718 

These songs have been out before — 
“Freight Train," ‘‘Coyote,’’ ‘‘Care- 
less Love,” “Red River Valley,” 
“John Henry," and others. But 
they’re worth hearing anew in this 
reissue, with Seeger’s clean vocalism 
and warm feeling — not to mention 
his virtuoso accompaniments — 
making even old chestnuts seem 
fresh and shiny. This is what folk 
singing was like before it began to be 
rocked and rolled, and there’s a 
measure of nostalgia to add to the 
other pleasures in hearing old songs 
well sung. 


Selections From the Marquis de Sade 
Read by Patrick Magee; Caedmon TC- 
7214 (monaural) 

This is a painless de Sade, if that’s 
not acontradiction in terms. Patrick 
Magee saves one the trouble of 
reading the original by setting forth 
excerpts from Justine and The M ysti- 
fied Magistrate, with due attention to 
both philosophical and sexual sides 
of the Marquis. Most of the time Mr. 
Magee reads clearly as well as 
vividly, but an excess of staginess 
makes some of the juicier moments 
in Justine rather difficult to under- 
stand. Perhaps the liveliest passage 
on the record is a snippy letter from 
prison which de Sade wrote to his 
wife. He evidently had his domestic 
problems like the rest of us, and 
with more cause. 


Those Wonderful Girls of Stage, Screen, 
and Radio (Original Recordings of 
the 30s) 

Ruth Etting, the Boswell Sisters, Helen 
Morgan, Lee Wiley, Marlene Dietrich, 
Grace Moore, Ethel Merman, Mary 
Martin, and others; Epic BSN-159 
(electronically reprocessed stereo) and 
SN-6059: two records 

This is a nostalgia-drenched reissue 
of the songstresses — as they used to 
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be called — of the 1930s. Several of 
the prize numbers are heard right 
at the outset, with Ruth Etting 
singing a bouncy “Exactly Like 
You," the Boswell Sisters ripping 
breezily through **There'll Be Some 
Changes Made," and Helen Mor- 
gan offering her distinctive ‘‘Can’t 
Help Lovin ^ That Man." Other 
standouts, more or less predictable, 
are Dietrich, Grace Moore, and 
Ella Logan. Incidentally, listening 
time on each side amounts to only 
fifteen or twenty minutes — rather 
a scanty allotment, isn’t it, girls? 


Saint-Saéns: Carnival of the Animals 
Poulenc: The Model Animals 

Georges Prétre conducting Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra, with Aldo Ciccolini 
and Alexis Weissenberg, pianists; Angel 
S-36427 (stereo) and 36421 
Saint-Saéns’s animal zoo still is a 
refreshing musical experience, pi- 
quant enough to entertain a musical 
sophisticate or divert a young child 
for half an hour. It is set forth with 
gusto and finesse, and the stereo is 
used to provide some extra touches, 
such as the side-to-side braying of 
the donkeys (or are they music 
critics?) in the section labeled “ Per- 
sons With Long Ears.” Poulenc’s 
The Model Animals is a different 
sort of animal piece, being a ballet 
suite based on the fables of La Fon- 
taine. It is earnest and well-made 
music, but not nearly as much fun as 
Saint-Saéns’s brisk and breezy little 
masterpiece. 


Great Short Stories, Volume I 

Read by Claire Bloom, Edward Wood- 
ward, Hal Holbrook, and Cyril Cusack; 
Caedmon TC-1210 (monaural) 

The four stories included in this 
well-varied, well-read collection are 
Saki’s “The Open Window,” 
Maugham’s **The Luncheon," Saro- 
yan's “The Fifty Yard Dash," and 
O’Flaherty’s “The Sniper." Each is 
a tale worth telling — the Saki for its 
unexpected final twist, the Saroyan 
for its youthful gusto, the O’ Flaherty 
for its grim picture of civil warfare. 
Most memorable of all is Maugham's 
“The Luncheon," a delectable pic- 
ture of an impoverished young man 
forced by circumstances to entertain 
a gluttonous female at a deluxe 
and frightfully expensive Paris res- 
taurant. Among its other attractive 
qualities, it is one of the most 
savory stories ever written about 
food, and Mr. Woodward relishes 
every word of it in the reading. 
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broadcaster in the years of crisis 
1938-1961. He was too occupied, 
and toward the end, too ill, to think 
of an autobiography; probably the 
nearest thing to it is the selection of 
his broadcasts (he made more than 
five thousand of them) and the best 
of his rare and terse speeches, edited 
by his friend Edward Bliss, Jr., 
under the title IN SEARCH OF LIGHT 
(Knopf, $6.95). For anyone over 
forty this book holds the living 
tissue of our time; in it we see 
the principles and objectivity with 
which the man worked, and the 
judgments, forthright or inferred, 
with which he swayed opinion; in it 
we have the chance to evaluate the 
quality of the man and of his style. 

I have never known anyone who 
was so affectionately regarded by 
other journalists: we loved him for 
his courage, which he disguised; for 
his candor, which could be hot; and 
for his honor, which he wore lightly 
but which was always there. I came 
closest to him in the summer of 
1943 in England when perhaps be- 
cause of my Boston manner rather 
than the difference in our years he 
called me “Uncle Ted." I was one 
of a group of American editors ob- 
serving the British war effort, and 
we were the wiser for listening to 
Ed at those midnight suppers in a 
cellar restaurant. His dark, somber 
visage would light up as he talked, 
and he loved a joke on himself. 

He had been skeptical of the Eng- 
lish when, fresh from college, he first 
visited Britain in 1930. Sixteen 
years later by way of apology he con- 
fided his first impressions to the lis- 
teners of BBC: “Your country was 
a sort of museum piece," he said, 
"pleasant but small. You seemed 
slow, indifferent and exceedingly 
complacent — not important. I 
thought your streets narrow and 
mean, your tailors overadvertised, 


your climate  unbearable, your 
class-consciousness offensive. You 
couldn’t cook. Your young men 


seemed without vigor or purpose. I 
admired your history, doubted your 
future and suspected that the his- 
torians had merely agreed upon a 
myth. But always there was some- 
thing that escaped me. . . ." He 
realized, as he admitted, that he had 
misjudged “these young men who 
are rather languid and wear suede 
shoes and resolve that they will fight 
not for king or country." He 
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tched them . al fter | 
through the Blitz, and by mid-war 
it was known that he had access to 
10 Downing Street and had won Mr. 
Churchill’s trust. 

It was not so well known that on 
the night of December 7, 1941, Ed 
was at the White House reporting 
to the President on the temper of 
the British people and that FDR 
trusted him enough to inform him 
of the true damage inflicted by the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor. It is more 
than myth that years later when it 
was feared that the Russians with 
their bomb capability might move, 
it was decided that it should be Ed’s 
voice which should counsel the 
people what to do if and when we 
came under atomic attack. 

Ed's voice was a broadcaster's 
dream: deep, resonant, and authori- 
tative, and so skillfully modulated 
that it conveyed the admiration, the 
irony or indignation with which he 
viewed the situation. He never 
sneered. And because, whatever the 
odds, he was essentially a believer 
in democracy, you knew as you lis- 
tened that this was not a superficial 
man who was speaking. “This,” 
he would begin, “is London," and 
it was. 

Broadcasting is writing for the 
mind through the ear, and it is 
quite different from writing for the 
eye, a distinction not always ap- 
preciated by professors. Sentences 
must be short; words with a high 
vowel content make a much sharper 
impact, consonants are likely to 
fluff and be missed; and the sentence 
structure must accentuate one image 
or one idea, not an assortment. 

Murrow's vocabulary was a vivid 
one; the timing was such that he 
had to be economical, and he favored 
the understatement. Of his war 
broadcasts, most from London, I am 
stirred by his prophetic description 
of the new Prime Minister on May 
10, 1940: *He is a man without a 
party. For the last seven years he 
has sat in the House of Commons, 
a rather lonesome and often bellicose 
figure, voicing unheeded warnings of 
the rising tide of German military 
strength. Now, at the age of sixty- 
five, Winston Churchill . piu ac. 
the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain . . He will probably take 
chances. But if he brings victory, his 
place in history is assured.” 

Ed's action pieces on a bombing 
mission over Berlin and his flight to 
Holland in the armada of gliders, 
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planes, and paratroopers are graphic 
without glamorizing the speaker. 
. And his manliness and compassion 
were never more touching than in his 
broadcast on Buchenwald, spoken 
the day President Roosevelt died, 
and in his tribute to the British on 
V-E Day, ending with these poi- 
gnant words: “Some people appear 
not to be part of the celebration. 
Their minds must be filed with 
memories of friends who died in the 
streets where they now walk, and of 
, others who have died from Burma to 
the Elbe. There are a few men on 
crutches, as though to remind all 
that there is much human wreckage 
. left at the end. Six years is a long 
~“ time. I have observed today that 
people have very little to say. There 
are no words." 

It is remarkable that a man who 
had been absorbed for nine years in 
such an exhausting assignment 
should return to clear up the 
“wreckage” and to bring into sharper 
focus the besetting problems of the 
cold war. He reviewed the impli- 
cation of the conviction of the eleven 
leaders of the Communist Party in 
Judge Medina’s court. He flew to 
Korea in the summer of 1950 and 
went to the front with the First 
Cavalry, although, as he said, he 
thought he had ‘“‘seen enough of 
dead men and wounded buildings, 
of fear and high courage." In his 
broadcast of General MacArthur’s 
removal he reminded the country 
that “what hung in the balance was 
not MacArthur’s reputation as a 
soldier, or Truman’s as a statesman, 
* but rather the principle of civilian 
control of the military men and 
forces of this country." He spoke 
glowing eulogies on the death of two 
of his heroes, General Marshall and 
Vice President Barkley, and was the 
strongest and at the time the only 
voice in downright criticism of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, whose 
demagoguery he opposed just as 
vigorously as he opposed the charges 
against Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

These are some but not all of Ed's 
finest commitments in the years 
when the forces of reaction were 
threatening the integrity of our 
democracy and of that mass medium 
which he had done so much to 
. elevate. 


The hunt for the killers 


Gwyn GRIFFIN, who was born in 
Egypt, is of Welsh heritage; he was 


educated in England, served as an 
officer in the Colonial forces in 
Africa, and now does his writing in 
Italy. He is almost as cosmopolitan 
as Peter Ustinov; he is much too 
ambitious to use the same setting 
twice; his last novel, A Last Lamp 
Burning, was laid in Naples, and in 
his new one, AN OPERATIONAL NECES- 
siry (Putnam, $6.95), the Book-of- 
the-Month-Club selection for Aug- 
ust, he turns to the sea. 

Let me say at once that this is a 
story mostly about men and of excru- 
ciating reality. The novel begins 
aboard a rusty old freighter which 
has just crossed the Line bound for 
Bahia with a light cargo of palm 
kernels, evil-smelling hides, and West 
African hardwoods. The aged skip- 
per, Captain Christopher Crawshaw, 
has twice been torpedoed; now in the 
closing months of the war he is 
piloting a wheezy old craft with its 
motley crew in the bland belief that 
he is out of reach of the submarines, 
which he is not. At 7:28 P.M. on 
the fifth of January, 1945, the old 
freighter is torn apart by two tor- 
pedoes. Half the crew is killed im- 
mediately, and the survivors clinging 
to the life rafts are methodically 
machine-gunned by the commander 
of the U-boat, who wishes to obliter- 
ate every evidence of the sinking. 

So begins this masculine, beauti- 
fully vivid story which contrasts the 
fortunes of the seven merchant sea- 
men who survived the machine- 
gunning with the fate of those in the 
U-boat. Of the seven who keep 
afloat in a half-demolished raft, only 
two are unscathed — Captain Craw- 
shaw, the sturdy Welshman, and 
Gaston, the radio operator, a bull- 
necked twenty-year-old Frenchman. 
The others have been cruelly hurt, 
and as the captain ministers to 
them, doling out their rations, catch- 
ing the rainwater, setting the little 
sail, he has compassion for all save 
Rayner, the giant Negro, whose 
mouth has been bashed in but who 
may turn berserk. The skill with 
which the author depicts the alter- 
nating hope and despair in that open 
raft under the blazing sun reminds 
me of that long torture which Nord- 
hoff and Hall wrote about in Men 
Against the Sea. 

Meanwhile, all is not well in the 
submarine. With its nervous captain 
and green crew it has narrowly 
missed serious damage from depth 
charges, which threw one of its 
propellers out of line. After the 
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Announcing a totally new kind of book: 
the first volume of what wil! be an annual 
evaluation of the worldwide role and 
status of religion in modern life! Written 
by some of world's outstanding thinkers 
who discuss religious implications of is- 
sues like LSD, black power, “‘the pill," 
Red China, electric technology, etc. 800 
provocative pages, illustrated, cloth- 
bound, $15.00 list price. 5096 discount if 
you send order coupon before Oct. 15, 
1967. Among the Contributing Editors: 
Robert Bellah, Erik Erikson, Emil Facken- 
heim, Clifford Geertz, Milton Himmelfarb, 
Martin Marty, Michael Novak, Thomas 
O'Dea, Huston Smith, John Voss, and 
many others.. Regularly $15.00 
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officers and men resent the orders 
to destroy the survivors, but none 
of them, save perhaps the chief , 
engineer, could have imagined the 
swiftness with which the retribution 
rains down on them from above. 
lhe crippled submarine, with its 
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drawback in a book with as many 
people and as many casualties as 
this: one looks in vain for a central 
character in whom one can repose 
one’s sympathies. No women enter 
the story until well over a hundred 
pages have passed, neither the Ger- 
man captain nor his crew are in- 
tended to be appealing, and in the 
curious rivalry between Gaston, the 
castaway from Dieppe, and Emil, ~ 
the half-German, half-French con- 
script from Occupied France, neither 
takes a strong hold on one’s imagi- 
nation. 
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The impact of a major social 
revolution — documented and 
analyzed by one of today's 
outstanding social scientists 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS 


A Study of Courage and Fear 
by ROBERT COLES 


A gifted, immensely compassionate writer, 
Robert Coles has written an extraordinarily 
revealing book about race, prejudice, school 
integration in the South, and the effects of 
stress on children. Dr. Coles is a psychiatrist 
concerned not so much with mental illness 
as with ordinary people whom society treats 
harshly. Without question, his book belongs 
among the most important and influential 
volumes of this generation. Illustrated, $8.50 
at all bookstores. ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


Inside "Inside Washington" 


My trouble with novels or plays 
dealing with contemporary politics 
in our national capital is that neither 
the President when he appears nor 
the senators who are out to bait him 
are portrayed as being in the least 
capable of wielding power or even 
of doing a halfway serious job. Too 
often these protagonists in fiction 
seem to have the facade of Warren 
G. Harding and the integrity of ~ 
Bobby Baker. History reminds me 
that at times there has been skul- 

e |duggery in high place, but I also 
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Robert Taft, Leverett Saltonstall, 
and Mike Monroney. So when I find 
myself in a novel like WASHINGTON, 
D.C. by Gore Vipar (Little, Brown, 
$6.95), I instinctively sprinkle the 
political part of the tale with salt, 
swallowing it as best I can, and seek 
such pleasure as I can get from the 
social intercourse, which is gen- 
erally more plausible than the skul- 
duggery. 

Washington, D.C. begins in 1937 
just after President Roosevelt has 
been defeated in his attempt to pack 
the Court. Foremost in opposing 
him, we are told, is James Burden 
Day, a conservative senator whose 
own presidential aspirations are mo- 
mentarily excited by the national 
press. He takes them seriously, and 
to raise the money he may need, 
Senator Day is a little less than con- 
scientious about some Indian lands. 
When Pearl Harbor and FDR be- 
tween them have put the kibosh on 
the senator’s hopes, he is left to 
deflate, with the nagging suspicion 
that he may be in trouble. The 
handicap in all this is the charac- 
terization of the senator, who comes 
across as a romantic Southerner, 
happy to be a member of “The 
Club” and averse to work of any 
consequence. One doubts that he 
could even be a successful corrupter. 

As the senator’s prestige declines, 
the spotlight shifts to his adminis- 
trative assistant, Clay Overbury, 
a tough, good-looking opportunist, 
attractive to women, avaricious, and 
determined to get a seat in Congress 
at whatever cost. Clay will trade 
any scruple for advance, and it is 
his rising, risky fortune, plus his 
adventures in bed, which keeps us 
turning the pages. The family into 
which Clay has seduced his way is a 
tricky lot: his wife, Enid, an erotic 
alcoholic; his father-in-law, the 
wealthy proprietor of the Washington 
Tribune, a man without affection or 
remorse; his brother-in-law, Peter, 
a half-shrewd, half-credulous colum- 
nist. Clay has his way with them 
much as he had with the senator’s 
secretary. Mr. Vidal’s novel, like 
The Comedians by Graham Greene, 
is about adventurers whose morals 
are dubious, but in Mr. Greene’s 
story the people have fun and some 
of it rubs off on the reader, whereas 
in Washington, D.C. the scheming 
ends in tawdriness. 
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SARAH GAINHAM'S NIGHT FALLS ON 
THE CITY (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $6.95) is a long sprawling 
novel, somewhat old-fashioned in 
conception and execution, yet con- 
sistently exciting and eminently read- 
able. It tells a clear story in which 
interesting personalities act against 
the background of historic incidents; 
and it succeeds remarkably well in 
bringing to life the people, the place, 
and the events of our times. 

The setting is Vienna, once the 
capital of Central Europe, but slip- 
ping in the 1930s toward its ultimate 
degradation. The story opens with 
the German occupation in 1957; it 
closes with the arrival of the Rus- 
sians in 1945. The central character 
is Julia Homburg, star of the state 
theater, and therefore a privileged 
personality. The beautiful actress 
has some degree of immunity from 
the events about her. The Nazis at 
the start of the novel and the Com- 
munists at its close both wish to 
harness the theater to their causes 
and are willing to protect its mem- 
bers. But there is a price for their 
patronage; those they help become 
party tools. 

Julia, however, could not adjust 
as others did. She had no political 
interests and no understanding of 
what the Nazis were up to when 
they first appeared. But her hus- 
band, a former member of Parlia- 
ment, was of Jewish descent. He 
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capture would mean death. th. With- 
out a full awareness of what the 
task entailed, Julia undertook to 
hide him. For seven years he lived 
in her apartment while she and a 
faithful peasant servant labored to 
conceal his presence. He died when . 
the Russians came, but Julia - 
emerged from the wreckage of Vi- - 
enna with only the prospect of serv- X 
ing her new Red masters. » 

A number of moving subplots, 7 
intertwined with the central story, | 
describe the people who went in. 
and out of Julia's orbit. The Hun- ~ 
garian journalist Georg Kerenyi, E 
who knew what would happen, took - 
refuge in cynicism until the plight - 
of a helpless girl awakened his sense — E 
of duty. Nazis of varying shades of 
commitment, fanatics, timeservers, - 
and bureaucrats struggled vainly for — 
advantage and safety. And Julia | 
herself became involved in a grating, | 
discordant love affair with an officer, - 
in which concern for her husband . 
and her own physical needs mingled - 
incongruously. 

This is not an intellectual novel, 
nor does it probe deeply the issues | 
of totalitarianism. But it has in- 
tegrity as a narrative and makes a | 
gripping story. Its chief strenge 
springs from its polished execution | 
of detail. Miss Gainham’s prose- 
conveys a precise and firm sense of - 
place. She brings to life the stalls - 
and their keepers in the Neumarkt _ 
before a raid. The railroad yard 
bustles with activity as Kerenyi 
scurries through it in search of the 
transport on which his girl is held. 
Sinister shadows people the streets - 
of Cracow at night under the Ger- s 
man occupation. By contrast the 
sun sparkles on the countryside when  : 
Julia escapes to a Tyrolean gasthaus 
or passes a brief idyll in a border E 
village with her lover. 

Above all, Miss Gainham has a 
sure feeling of character. The con- 
servative Catholic lawyer Alois Po- 
haisky and the Socialist secretary - 
Fraulein Bracher discover an unex- |. 
pected capacity for heroism. The © [ 
Pichlers are grubby lower-class types | 
who know that to survive is all. Be- - 
tween the extremes move the mass of - 
people of the great metropolis, un- . 
certain, confused, human. A 

There is no introspection in Night — 
Falls on the City, but the novel raises — 
significant issues simply through the | 
unfolding of the narrative and the 
delineation of character. The city 
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itself emerges not merely as a place 
but also as a civilization cracking 
under the pressure of unbearable 
tensions. Vienna’s population in the 
post-war period was almost as het- 
erogeneous as that of New York. 
The old capital of the Austrian 
Empire had become a gathering 
place for all the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe. However, cos- 
mopolitanism did not destroy the 
stratified character of the city or dis- 
solve the rigid social barriers that 
made it a breeding place of hatreds. 
Not surprisingly this was the context 
within which the young Hitler ac- 
quired his ideas. 

Here the issue of collaboration 
with the Fascists was extraordinarily 
complex. The actors in the troupe 
were all civilized and disdained the 
barbaric Nazis, not least because of 
their crude North German manners. 
Yet imperceptibly the Viennese learn 
to play the parts the Nazis assign 
them and gradually come to share a 
common guilt. Only a visit to oc- 
cupied Warsaw reveals to the more 
perceptive actors the extent of their 
complicity. 

As night falls on the city, Julia’s 
relationship to her husband changes. 
Her love for him gradually fades as 
he becomes a pathetically helpless 
creature. What survives is a more 
powerful sense of obligation. The 
responsibility to the man dependent 
on her prevents her from yielding to 
chaotic impulses, provides organiza- 
tion for her life, and enables her to 
endure the pressures of war. 


The use of power 


Pearl Harbor touched off the war 
in the Pacific, but American involve- 
ment in the European conflict did 
not follow as a matter of course. 
Hitler, who declared war on the 
United States on December 11, was 
not bound to do so by the letter of 
his pact with Japan. The Axis 
agreement called for concerted de- 
fensive measures only; and there was 
no doubt that Pearl Harbor was 
offensive. Nevertheless, the Fiihrer 
chose to take on the Americans. 
His decision raised an intriguing 
question: Why did Hitler, who had 
failed to break British resistance and 
was already in trouble with Russia, 
deliberately bring the United States 
into the ranks of his open enemies? 

JAMES V. COMPTON'S THE SWASTIKA 
AND THE EAGLE (Houghton Mifllin, 
$5.95) answers that question. The 
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book contains a careful analysis of 
Hitler's view of the United States 
and its relationship to the war. It 
rests upon a thorough examination 
of the German archives as well as of 
other related material. The product 
is a judicious analysis particularly 
fascinating at a time when the world 
scems bent on repeating many of the 
errors of the 1930s. 

The crucial element in the Ger- 
man error was a gross miscalculation 
both of American intentions and of 
the consequences of American in- 
tervention. The German diplomats 
in Washington were conscientious 
and well informed and gave Berlin 
a realistic survey of conditions in the 
United States. Hitler's judgments 
rested, however, not on diplomatic 
reports but on his racist and socialist 
prejudices. He had profound con- 
tempt for the social structure of the 
United States. Americans, he 
thought, lived like pigs, although in 
a luxurious sty. The country was 
weak in morale and would remain 
isolated. Roosevelts rearmament 
was a big bluff. 

The reports of his military attaché 
reinforced Hitler’s prejudices. Gen- 
eral Friederich von Boetticher be- 
lieved that he had connections of 
unusual reliability. His conversa- 
tions in Washington persuaded him 
that intervention was out of the 
question. Moreover, the United 
States could not possibly influence 
the outcome of the war. 

In the three years before Decem- 
ber, 1941, therefore, the Germans 
discounted the possibility of Ameri- 
can participation and made their 
plans as if the United States were a 
force of negligible value. In 1941, 
they urged the Japanese to attack 
the United States rather than Russia. 

Why the grotesque miscalculation? 
Hitler’s personal idiosyncrasies con- 
tributed to the error. But they had 
the support of General von Boetti- 
cher’s dispatches. In the General’s 
view, the United States was not a 
great power because it did not act 
as one. The country was torn by 
dissension, it had not conducted an 
active foreign policy in the 1920s and 
1930s, and its intervention in the 
First World War had brought it 
no gain. All the signals of power 
that the trained military man was 
taught to recognize were absent. 
The Germans misinterpreted the 
lack of mobilized force, internal 
disputes, and professions of peace 
as signs of weakness. Hitler thus 
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repeated the error the Kaiser had 
made a quarter century earlier. 

There is a curious parallel in an 
earlier failure to recognize new 
power vividly described in R. F. 
DELDERFIELD'S RETREAT FROM 
Moscow (Atheneum, $5.95). Na- 
poleon’s ill-fated thrust to the east 
in 1812 led to a military disaster 
that ultimately doomed the emperor, 
weakened France, and left the Con- 
tinent unstable for decades to come. 
Yet Delderfield’s well-written ac- 
count shows that the invasion of. 
Russia was not just a harebrained 
adventure, but the climactic measure 
of a careful plan to reorganize 
Europe. 

The plan came to grief because of" 
a fatal miscalculation. Napoleon, 
thinking of power in the conven- 
tional terms of his times, underesti- 
mated the Russian ability to resist 
and to strike back. The romantic, 
liberal young Czar Alexander, who 
dreamed of peace and love, did not 
in advance seem a formidable an- 
tagonist. Only when it was too late 
did the French learn what power he 


commanded. » 


Unfortunately, Hitler and Na- 
poleon were not the only ones to 
suffer from these errors. Millions of 
deaths and frightful social devasta- 
tion were also part of the price. 
And while in any just reckoning of 
the guilt the blame falls entirely on 
the aggressors, those who had power 
but hesitated to show or use it must 
share the responsibility. We shall 
never know what difference a posi- 
tive rather than a neutral American 
foreign policy would have made in 
the 1930s. Hitler might have been 
mad enough to fight even had he 
accurately appraised the strength 
and intentions of the United States. 
But he might also have been shrewd 
enough to pause. 

The reluctance to use power, ex- 
cept as a last recourse, has also been 
characteristic of American foreign 
policy since 1945. Such hesitations 
probably misled Stalin in Germany 
and Korea, and were basic to many 
of the Near Eastern difficulties of 
the past twenty years. 

Wittram R. KINTNER in PEACE 
AND THE STRATEGY CONFLICT (Praeger, 
$6.95) explores some of the long- 
term implications of American pol- 
icy. This is a somber yet a necessary 
book. It draws heavily upon the 
extensive literature of theories of 
thermonuclear warfare and attempts 
to analyze the issues dispassionately. 
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sively objective. There is a ghoulish 
quality to any discussion of megaton 
explosions and of casualties in the 
hundreds of millions. Yet the weap- 
ons exist, the launching pads are 
ready, and the bombers stand on a 
fifteen-minute alert. To refuse to 
think about their use is to turn away 
from reality. 

Kintner argues that the relative 
peace of the past two decades de- 
pended upon American strategic su- 
periority, which acted as a deterrent 


- 


“and restrained Soviet aggressive in- 


tentions. In the last ten years the 
margin of superiority has narrowed 
and is now dangerously thin. Given 
the long time required for research 
and for the development of new 
weapons, an immediate response is 
essential. Kintner pleads for the 
prompt deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system and a civil- 
defense shelter program along with 
the rapid multiplication of the weap- 
ons in its existing arsenal. At the 
same time, the United States should 
convey to the Soviet leadership a 
determination to maintain strategic 
superiority, at whatever cost, until 
an agreement is reached on general 
arms reduction. 

These are extreme proposals, and 
there may be a tolerable level of 
security short of their full implemen- 
tation. But the issue requires serious 
discussion rather than evasion. 
Peace will be preserved not by wish- 
ing for it but by facing up to the 
«relationship among repeatedly af- 
firmed Soviet Communist revolu- 
tionary goals, reiterated Soviet in- 
tentions to achieve strategic super- 
iority, and a steadily growing Soviet 
strategic arsenal." 

In the interim, we can hope for 
little more than such intermittent 
local conflicts as we fought in Korea 
and are fighting in Vietnam. NO 
PLACE TO DIE by Hucu A. MULLIGAN 
(Morrow, $5.95) is a good closeup 
view of the war in Southeast Asia. 
The author, correspondent for the 
Associated Press, spent a year in 
two visits to the battlefront in 1965 
and 1966. He is a conscientious, 
careful observer and presents a clear 
view of the details of the struggle. 

Mulligan is hardly concerned with 
the political issues or with the overall 
strategy of the conflict. His is a 
local view which focuses on indi- 
viduals and describes graphically 
and concretely what the fighting 


actually means. The vivid descrip- | 
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A NOVEL OF WARTIME VIENNA 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


“An epic about war and no 
peace; about tragedy and no 
triumph. Yet it is a glorious 
book, not a sad one." 

—ANNE FREMANTLE 


*Here at last in these days of 
thin stories and sterile charac- 
ters is a full-blooded novel of 
solidity and credibility." 

—VERA CASPARY 


“A long and impressive novel... 


superbly evoking the destruc-. 


tion of a European city.” 
—The Times 
Literary Supplement 


“Impossible to put down. The 
scope is enormous, a tragedie 
humaine, a magnificent and ter- 
rible story. . . . Sarah Gainham 


has written something extreme- 
ly rare: an adult book." 
—Glasgow Herald 


“NIGHT FALLS ON THE 
CITY is the most successful at- 
tempt I have seen to encompass 
the last European war in imag- 
inative terms. . . . This is the 
finest of all the novels that have 
come my way in the past three 
years of reviewing. There is not 
a false note in it.”—IAIN HAMIL- 
TON, London Daily Telegraph 


*A brilliant, memorable novel. 
. . . The characterizations are 
very well done, the suspense and 
depiction of the agony of war 
superb. Certain best seller ma- 
terial.” —Publishers’ Weekly 


A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION 


3rd Large Printing * $6.95 from your bookseller 


) HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


NIGHT FALLS 
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tions of helicopter warfare, of naval 
aviation, and of the men in the field 
convey a striking impression of the 
complexities of the American role in 
Vietnam. 


"one of the 
greatest books 
of the century" 


Dublin 


The visual impression left by a 
city owes less to its topography or 
climate than to the character of its 
people and to the accretions of build- 
ings and places left by history. The 
charm of DUBLIN: A PORTRAIT by V. 
S. PnrrcuEgTT (Harper & Row, 
$15.00) emanates from its sensitivity 
to the residents of the city and from 
the author's awareness of the history 
that made it. Illustrated with a 
generous collection of photographs 
by Evelyn Hofer, the book is a splen- 
did portrayal of the westernmost 
capital of Europe. 

First encounters subtly influence 
the traveler's estimate of a place. 
Pritchett came to Dublin in 1923, 
just when the high drama of revo- 
lution reached its last act. The 
damage from the fighting was every- 
where evident, and the shape of the 
future was still unclear. Forty years 
later the future, having become the 
present, proves less glamorous, more 
stolid than was anticipated. Yet 
the glow of the young man’s initial 
exposure to stirring events still illu- 
minates his prose. 

The Dublin of 1923 was the 
Dublin of Joyce and of the literary 
renaissance that enriched the alien 
language while calling for a revival 
of Celtic. It also remained an eight- 
eenth-century city, in which time 
had all but stood still since the Act 
of Union had ended the separate 
Irish parliament and drawn the 
gentry to London. Georgian Dublin 
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Review appears prominently in these pages 
$5.95 at in the restrained lines of the houses 
bookstores on the quays, of College Green and 
UNIVERSITY the Customs House, and of the door- 
OF CHICAGO ways on Merrion Square. A century 


PRESS of stagnation preserved these places 
while the smoke of industrialization 
spread across other European cities. 
In 1923, the intellectual climate also 
was a product of the Enlightenment: 
Sean O’Casey was a latter-day Vol- 
taire. 

lhe most prominent figures in 
the struggle to establish the Irish 
Republic were also eighteenth-cen- 
tury men. ‘Their nationalism was 
infused with humanitarian concern, 
and they clung to a faith in reason 
which had little connection with the 
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world of their own times. The 
essays collected by F. X. MARTIN 
in LEADERS AND MEN OF THE EASTER 
RISING (Cornell University Press, 
$5.95) deal thoughtfully with some 
of the issues that flared up in Dublin 
in 1916 and that led ultimately 
to independence. The Rising was a 
Dublin affair, ineptly planned and 
imperfectly executed. It enlisted the 
support of only a small minority in 
the population. Yet it touched off 
a chain of events that eventually 
forced the British to withdraw. 

The sketches in this volume reveal 
the extent to which the struggle for 
identity was personal as well as 
national. The core of the revolu- 
tionary movement consisted of mar- 
ginal people, with Protestant or 
English antecedents. For many of 
them, the insistence upon establish- 
ing an Irish and Catholic nation 
reflected the peculiar influences of an 
upbringing in a city which time had 
passed by. 


The Arctic 


The accepted version of the pre-^ 
history of the Western Hemisphere 
traces a mass migration from Asia to 
America by way of Siberia and the 
Arctic. The Eskimos, by that ac- 
count, are the descendants of way- 
farers who halted en route. 

J. Lours Gippincs in ANCIENT 
MEN OF THE ARCTIC (Knopf, $10.00) 
challenges that interpretation and 
suggests instead that for long periods 
of time people, ideas, and tech- 
niques drifted around the North 
Pole in a wide arc that stretched . 
from Central Siberia to Greenland. 
Professor Giddings was primarily an 
archaeologist, and he arrived at his 
conclusions on the basis of evidences 
of a pre-Eskimo culture discovered 
in Alaska. At Cape Krusenstern 
near the Bering Strait he found a 
series of parallel ridges, each of 
which was once the coastline. Here 
were buried survivals from the suc- 
cessive occupants of the area pre- * 
served in an order which permitted 
some guess at chronology. 

As in the case of much of the 
best archaeology, the narrative of 
the process of discovery is as interest- 
ing as the exposition of the evidence. 
In this well-written and carefully 
illustrated account, Professor Gid-~ 
dings reveals a nice sense of the 
exciting physical environment as 
well as the ability to handle his 
data judiciously. 
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. Potpourri 
by Phoebe Adams 





BEARDSLEY (Braziller, $6.00) is a 
straightforward, one-foot-after-the- 
other biography by SrANLEY WEIN- 
TRAUB. Because of his striking and 
immensely influential style, his con- 
nection (largely an invention of the 
public imagination) with the Wilde 
scandal, and his death at the age of 
twenty-six, Beardsley's reputation 
has a certain melodramatic cast 
which the facts of his life do not 
justify. He was tubercular from 
childhood, always subject to periods 
of invalidism, and what strength 
he had went into his strange, star- 
tling drawings, his thoroughly pro- 
fessional work in book decoration, 
and his art editorships with the 
Yellow Book and the Savoy. ‘The ag- 
gressively avant-garde set in which 
Beardsley moved included the poet 
Dowson, who was also tubercular 
and assisted the progress of his dis- 
ease with applications of alcohol, 
drugs, dirt, and slobbering self-pity. 
Beardsley frankly detested the sight 

of him. It was understandable, for 
Beardsley himself proposed to sink 
with guns firing and colors flying, 
and did; his last drawings, done 
when he could hardly struggle out 
of bed, show no diminution of skill 
or energy. Beardsley’s life was en- 
tirely in his eye, his ear (he was 
a devoted concert-goer), and the 
imagination from which, in his 
candle-lit studio, he dredged erotic 
and frightening images to be con- 
verted into elegant, ironic, imper- 
tinent drawings. Except for the 
drawings, Beardsley was practical, 
sensible, indomitably cheerful, and 
so reserved that his biographer has 
discovered nobody at all who ever 
claimed convincingly to have seen 
Beardsley without his mask. Mr. 
Weintraub can record, therefore, 
only the surface of Beardsley’s strug- 
gle “to remain among the walking 
wounded.” He does it with a decent 
avoidance of sentimentality and an 
adequate presentation of the time 
in which Beardsley lived and the 
people who admired or denounced 
him. 

In SIGNS AND WONDERS (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, $6.95), FRANCOISE 
> MALLET-Jonis has written a thick 
novel populated with enough char- 
acters to keep even Tolstoy busy. 
The book, in fact, rather suggests 
something out of nineteenth-century 
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Farel ay remains ‘throughout con- 
cerned with good and evil, with the 
necessity of distinguishing one from 
the other, and with the problem of 
reconciling oneself to the permanent 
coexistence of these conflicting ele- 
ments. All of which sounds very 
philosophical and abstract, while the 
book itself is full of incident and 
uproar, following, as it does, the 
adventures of a melancholy novelist 
and a cheerful lady journalist as 
they poke about southern France 
interviewing Algerian repatriates for 
a financially nebulous and politically 
dubious magazine. 

Books about obscure antique 
peoples tend, if they are honest 
scholarly works, to become cata- 
logues of what has been dug up 
where, and when, possibly, it was 
buried. [ISABEL HENDERSON'S THE 
picts (Praeger, $7.50) is something 
of an exception, for while her heart 
is pretty obviously with the Pictish 
sculpture and jewelry to which she 
attributes extensive influence, the 
author has devoted a good part of 
this study to a history of the Pictish 
kingdom. This organization lasted 
through several Dark Age centuries, 
was presumably literate in its later 
stages, and left behind not a single 
known document. ‘The story is 
therefore devoid of specific detail 
and picturesque ornament, but in a 
general way, with a minimum of 
conjecture, Dr. Henderson has re- 
trieved an interesting fragment of the 
past. 

James MkLrLAART, lecturer in 
Anatolian archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of London, describes dis- 
coveries at a Neolithic town on the 
Anatolian plateau in CATAL HÜYÜK 
(McGraw-Hill, $9.95). The as- 
tounding thing about this pre- 
pottery settlement is that it emerges 
so clearly as a town, a civic center 
of luxury and sophistication, with 
long-distance trade in a variety of 
materials and commodities, neatly 
kept houses, and a profusion of 
adroitly decorated shrines. ‘The 
shrines may not be all that profuse, 
actually, since Mr. Mellaart suspects 
that his dig hit the religious quarter 
of the town, a small portion of the 
whole. All this, including unmis- 
takable ancestors of the Boy Scout 
knife and wall-to-wall carpeting, in 
6500 p.c. Mr. Mellaart writes with 
infectious love for his subject and 
does not hesitate to speculate on 
the pre-eminence of the Great God- 
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draw parallels with building prac- 
tices still existent in the area. e 

LOST HERITAGE OF ALASKA (World, 
$15.00), by Potty and LEON GORDON 
MiLLER, is a lively but distressing 
history of collisions between white 
men and the Indians of Alaska and 
the Northwest Coast. It is distressing 
for the usual reasons of misunder- 
standing, exploitation, and brutal- — 
ity, and lively because the Millers . 
quote constantly from the reports, | 
letters, journals, and ship's logs writ- 
ten by explorers and traders. Some - 3 
of these fellows spelled by dead A * 
reckoning, but most of them were EC 
sharp, inquisitive observers. Almost | 
nobody saw any good in the Indians, 
who were in fact intelligent people  - 
with a remarkable artistic tradition. - 
The poor creatures are still getting 
the short end of the stick even in 
this sympathetic book, which is full | 
of photographs of handsome sculp- — 
tures, boxes, weapons, masks, totem  . 
poles, and mysterious oddments, — 
mostly uncaptioned so that one : 
knows not what they are, where they 
are, or which tribe produced them. — 

EDWARD GoREY'S THE UTTER ZOO | 
(Meredith, $2.95) runs from the 
Ampoo, which “is intensely neat," - 
to the Zote, of which “what can be - 
said? There was just one, and now _ 
its dead." This alphabet of non- . 
existent beasts may mystify the gen- _ 
eral, but Gorey fans will purr over it. - 
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TRIAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION Check these Benefits of Membership: 
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Introductory Offer: Choose any two books FREE, along with your first 
Selection at reduced Member's Price (savings up to 40%!), Make your 
choice from 21 lively, significant, often controversial books on urban 
affairs—volumes on city planning, transportation, urban renewal, slums, 
architecture, deteriorating neighborhoods and schools, race problems, 
poverty, air pollution and many other topics crucial to the future of our cities. 


TO: The Library of Urban Affairs 

Front & Brown Sts., Riverside, N. J. 08075 
Please enroll me as a trial member and send the 2 
books—FREE—whose numbers | have circled below. 
Also send me my first Selection as indicated, at the 
reduced Member's Price plus shipping. As a trial mem- 
ber, | need accept as few as 3 more Selections during 
the next 12 months, always at reduced Member's 
Prices plus shipping, and | may cancel membership 
any time thereafter. Each month | will receive a News- 
letter describing the forthcoming Selection, along with 
a convenient form for requesting Alternate Selections 
or no book at all. | also understand that | may choose a 
free Bonus Book for every 4 Selections purchased. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Two books FREE (circle numbers): | 
| 8566 5980 8533 5250 7842 8561 3811 | 
| 6050 7172 8562 3737 5868 5360 6157 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Substantial Savings: As a Member, you save up to 40% on the finest, 
most meaningful books on all aspects of urban affairs. These are books 
carefully selected for their ability to cut through to the heart of a problem, 
to stimulate exciting new ideas and approaches to city planning. 


w Selective Library-Building: Each month you will be sent lively, informa- 
tive reviews of new works selected by top authorities. From these reviews 
choose only the books you want, so your library can be tailored perfectly to 
your own needs and interests. 


3383 5760 3266 5818 7770 8564 6978 


First Selection 


OO | hn 


and title) » FREE Bonus Books: You will be entitled to a Free Bonus Book of your 


choice for every four Selections you purchase. (Your first Selection with 
this Introductory Offer counts as the first purchase towards Bonus Books.) -* 


l| — ——— B ER 
aum a NS : 
To take advantage of this unprecedented short-term trial offer, just fill in 
oity aamun and return the Membership Application, marking the numbers of the two 
SU LL s 215 COME books you wish FREE, along with your first Selection at reduced Mem- 
Please be sure to indicate correct zip code. 105 ber's Price plus shipping. Your books will be sent immediately, and you will 


e- — —— ———— — — begin to benefit at once from Membership in The Library of Urban Affairs. 





What’s so improbable 
about Alcoa analyzing 
a mincemeat pie? 


Nothing! We analyzed hundreds of 
frozen pies just to prove a point: that 
our new radial-ribbed pie plate distrib- 
utes heat more evenly than its flat- 
bottomed sisters. Result? Pies with 
completely baked bottoms, no burnt 
edges and no mushy interiors. 

Alcoa spends a lot of time talking to 
housewives and bustling around in the 
test kitchen. That’s why we took the 
wrinkles out of frozen dinner trays... 
formed individual meat, vegetable and 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


fish containers that can be popped 
directly into the oven, dropped into 
boiling water or fried on the front 
burner... and developed new Alcoa® 
Aluminum foil packages that 

keep the crrrrunch in snack ^" 
foods for a long, long time. 

Why do improbable ideas come true at 
Alcoa? Because when it comes to new 
uses for aluminum in any industry, 
we begin by believing, and finish 

by proving, through total involvement. 
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Everybody coast to 
coast can join the Keyed-up 
Sheraton crusade to 

executives 


unwind America. 


,Keyed-up execu- U7 P0401) 
tives, most certainly. hera ton 


But how about fami- 
lies who travel? 


Imagine mom and dad driving for 
keyed-up hours—with some active kids in 
the back seat, bouncing, kicking, hungry, 
thirsty, tired, crying... 

That’s when it’s great, finally, to ease 
up to a Sheraton. Then blissfully unwind. 
You have Family Plan—kids share your 
room free. There’s free TV, superb food, 
comfortable beds. Many Sheratons have 
swimming pools, playgrounds. 

Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns are for 
keyed-up executives, naturally. They trav- 
el the most, get keyed-up the most, need 
to unwind the most. 

But couldn’t you use a little unwinding, 
yourself, every so often? 

For Insured Reservations at Guaran- 
teed rates, call any Sheraton. 
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he Flowering of the Hippies 
oy Mark Harris 


THE 


Percy's Chuck Wagon: Ready to Roll? 


Death at an Early Age 








Not on your life. 
Anybody who trav- 


key ed-up els for business or 
executives pleasure and appre- 
unwind at ciates a restful over- 


night pause is wel- 
heraton come to unwind at 
Sheraton. 

This includes keyed-up show people, sec- 
retaries, doctors, sales trainees, steward- 
esses, baseball players, agronomists, pilots, 
tax consultants ... and, of course, families. 

All will find the same unwinding ingre- 
dients that demanding, keyed-up execu- 
tives enjoy coast to coast: Perfect loca- 
tions, Free Parking, Family Plan, cheerful 
guest rooms, wonderful meals, carefree 
lounges, thoughtful service. 

Do you have to be a keyed-up executive 
to unwind at a Sheraton Hotel or Motor 
Inn? 

Next trip, come see for yourself. 

(For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed 
Rates, call any Sheraton.) 





140 coast to coast in the U.S., in Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Venezuela, Nassau, and I 
the Middle East. Opening April '67: Corsica; June '67: Manila; July '67: Malta. Sheraton Shares | € 
listed on New York Stock Exchange. Diners Club, Shell Oil Co. cards honored at all Sheraton Hotels. ta 
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THE DEATH 
| ofa 


November 1963 


WILLIAM 
MANCHESTER 





355. THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT 
by WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
Charts and maps 
(Retail price $10) 


346, MADAME SARAH 
by CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
Photographs. (Retail price $6.95) 


235. THE SOURCE 
by JAMES A. MICHENER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $7.95) 


340.. EVERYTHING BUT MONEY 
SAM LEVENSON 
(Retail price $4.95) 


343. GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 
by ERIC BERNE, M.D. 
(Retail price $5) 


116. DISRAELI by ROBERT BLAKE 
Illustrated. (Retail price $12.50) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 
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Stories I tell 
. to friends 


| Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 








375. AT EASE: Stories 
I Tell to Friends 
by DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
(Retail price $6.95) 


374. THE PLOT Py IRVING WALLACE 
(Retail price $6.95) 


371. THE CHINESE LOOKING GLASS 
by DENNIS BLOODWORTH 
(Retail price $6.95) 


369. HAROLD NICOLSON: THE WAR 
YEARS 1939-45 

Edited by NIGEL NICOLSON 

Photographs. (Retail price $8.50) 


366, THE THOUSAND HOUR DAY 
by W. S. KUNICZAK 
(Retail price $7.95) 


370. AN OPERATIONAL NECESSITY 
by GWYN GRIFFIN 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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363. THE EIGHTH DAY 
éy THORNTON WILDER 
(Retail price $6.95) 


327. THE SECRET OF SANTA VITTORIA 
by ROBERT CRICHTON 
(Retail price $5.95) 


194, THE AWAKENING LAND 
3 novels by CONRAD RICHTER 
(Retail price $7.95) 


113. THE OPEN HEART £y N. AMOSOFF 
(Retail price $4.95) 


348. INSIDE SOUTH AMERICA 
by JOHN GUNTHER 
Maps. (Retail price $7.95) 


347. THE CAPTAIN 2» JAN DE HARTOG 
(Retail price $5.95) 


^ THE TRIAL: YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL CLUB SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES WITHIN A YEAR 


431. THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE THIRD REICH 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Retail price $12.50) 


357, THE GROUCHO LETTERS 
Letters from and to . 
Groucho Marx, (Ret. price $4.95) 


203, UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE 
BEL KAUFMAN 
(Retail price $4.95) 


234. THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Illustrated. (Retail price $12.50) 


286. THE WHITE HOUSE AND 
ITS THIRTY-FOUR FAMILIES 
by AMY LA FOLLETTE JENSEN 
Illustrated. (Retail price $12.50) 


448. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Prairie Years AND 
The War Years by CARL SANDBURG 
1-volume edition. Illustrated 
(Retail price $7.50) 


443, THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
. by EDWARD GIBBON 
1-volume abridgment 5y D. M. LOW 
(Retail price $8) 


152. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 13th edition 
(Retail price $10) 


103. THE NEW ROGET'S THESAURUS 
IN DICTIONARY FORM 

Edited by NORMAN LEWIS 

(Retail price $4.95) 


260. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS T 
(Retail price $11) 


161. JOY OF COOKING 
by IRMA S. ROMBAUER 


and MARION R. BECKER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 AB-9 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage: Book-Dividends. 
Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their price—simply by buying books 
they would buy even if they were not 
Club members. 
If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 —somewhat 
more for expensive volumes—will entitle 
you to a valuable Book-Dividend which 
you may choose from over a hundred 
fine library volumes whose retail prices 
average $7. This is probably the most 
economical devised for 
building a well-rounded personal library. 
Since its inauguration, the almost in- 
credible sum of $401,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received by Book-of-the- 
Month Club members through this 
unique plan. 


means ever 





Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all 
three volumes. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections or Alternates during the first year I am 
a member. I have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying these three books. If I continue after the 
trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every Selec- 
tion—or Alternate—I buy under the system described at 
left. (A small charge is added to all book shipments to 
cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occa- 
sionally the Club offers a Double Selection, two books at 


a spectal combined price. Such purchases are counted as a 
single book in fulfilling the membership obligation, 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT a pe er: 


MR. 
MRS, .. . . t... 


MISS 


eeeereeeeerz eevee 


AGETESS . ccccccccevecerercccececccccegcccees 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada. 
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_ Announcing a new book club for people who 
care about whats really going on in the world 


and who would like to save at least 40% on the kind of books they enjoy most 


HAT MANNER of man is Bertrand Russell 








how he developed his 
headline-making views. 
Publisher's edition, $7.95 





Galbraith in The New Industrial State present 
a threat to our liberties? Were the seeds of the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war sown in the Suez crisis 


ie 


SERTRAND O RUSSELL. ‘The PST THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF | | 2 oe = who initiated his own “trial” of American 
English philosopher tells | “> ; RI ISSE E E ' œ? officials for Vietnam “war crimes”? Do the 
of his first 42 years and | —^ B F RT R AN [) : ? 3 giant corporate structures examined by John 
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13. BY-LINE: HEMING- 
WAY. Never before col- 
lected articles by the fa- 
mous writer on the Span- 
ish Civil War, Africa, 
World War II and much 
more. Pub. edition, $8.95 


216. A MODERN PRIEST 
LOOKS AT HIS OUTDATED 
CHURCH. Fr. James Kava- 
naugh. Refusing to aban- 
don his Church, a Priest 





| SCRIBNERS EU 


of 1956? 

Books that raise questions like these not only 
go behind the news in their relentless search 
for answers, but often actually make news 
themselves. 

Now the new MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
offers you a unique opportunity to get the in- 
side story on the really important events and 
controversies of our time, in the often contro- 


aren aa 3| 


attacks its attitudes today. 
Publisher's edition, $4.95 


122. THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
STATE, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Controversial view 
of modern economic life by 
the author of The Affluent 


versial books that explain the news or actually 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE BUS UM BOOK CLUB lets you 


know about books like these before they are 
published. It delivers them to you while they 
are just beginning to stir talk. And it saves 





KEN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH 
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Society. Pub. edition, $6.95 | "AW ] k : 07 

361. TREBLINKA, Jean- | r e i blin a Ka : you at least 4075 on every one you want. : 
Francois Steiner. Gripping | Rega putas es ; ; > The important books on this page are typi- 
true story of the heroic Jean-Fran gos Steiner : 3 cal of the selections the Club's editors sift out 
prisoners' rebellion at the —( (n EE MEE EOE RE CEE 1 from the flood of lesser books. As a Charter 


infamous Nazi death 


Member, you may take any three for only $1, 
plus shipping and handling. 

Then every month you receive, free, the 
Club bulletin reviewing the forthcoming selec- 
tion and several alternates. If you want the 


camp. Pub. edition, $5.95 Hugh 

114. SUEZ, Hugh Thomas. Thomas ne 

Timely study of the 1956 | R 

Anglo-French Suez expe- Ww 
z E j TT T. ims selection, it will be rushed to you as soon as 
ERS FACING THE BRINK $ | .? published. Or you may request an alternate— 


dition and Israel's inva- 
sion of the Sinai penin- 
or no book at all—on the form always provided. 
E BEERE SEI e You need purchase only four books within 


sula. Pub. edition, $5.95 
Bernard B. HELL M A B & Y | the next two years out of dozens to be offered. 


56. FACING THE BRINK, 
Fall For each book you buy, you will be billed the 
.^! . SMALL PLACE 


Edward Weintal and 
| Club’s special low price—at least 40% off the 







Charles Bartlett. JFK, 
LBJ and others in the 
White House facing five 
international crises. 

Publisher's edition, $5.95 


359. HELL IN A VERY 
SMALL PLACE, Bernard B. 
Fall. Revealing true story 
of the French defeat in 
Vietnam and how it has 
shaped the war today. 

Publisher's edition, $8.95 Lands 
130. THE MERCHANT 
BANKERS, Joseph Wechs- 







Lippincott 


| publisher's original edition. Every fourth pur- 
chase entitles you to choose a free bonus book. 

You needn't send the dollar now for your 
three introductory books— just mail the coupon. 
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As a charter member of the new 


berg. Inside look at inter- 
national high finance. Pro- 
files of seven banking 
houses including the 
Rothschilds. Pub.ed. ,$6.95 


314. THE MAKING OF THE 
PRESIDENT 1960 and THE 
MAKING OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 1964, Theodore H. 
White. JFK vs. Nixon; 
LBJ vs. Goldwater. Both 
books count as one. Comb. 
price pub. editions: $13.90 


140. THE NEW LEGIONS, 
Donald Duncan, A profes- 
sional soldier tells why he 
left the Army after 18 
months with the Green 
Berets in Vietnam. 

Publisher’s edition, $5.95 


201. THE PASSOVER PLOT, 
Dr. Hugh J. Schonfield. 
Extraordinary view by a 
Biblical scholar that Jesus 
lotted his own crucifixion. 
ublisher's edition, $4.95 


362. VARIETY OF MEN, 
C. P. Snow. Nine personal 
portraits of men who 
shaped the 20th Century 
— including Einstein, 
Churchill, Stalin. 

Publisher's edition, $5.95 


99. DIVISION STREET: 
AMERICA, Studs Terkel. 
70 Chicagoans reveal their 
feelings on Civil Rights, 
Automation, the Bomb, 
schools. Pub. ed., $5.95 


131. MANHATTAN PROJ- 
ECT, Stephane Groueff. 
The first book to tell the 
entire, fascinating story of 
the making of the atomic 
bomb. Pub. edition, $6.95 
133. A MAN CALLED LUCY, 
Pierre Accoce and Pierre 
Quet. Extraordinary true 
story of World War II 
espionage. Pub. ed., $5.00 
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the President 1960 S 
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MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 


Choose Any 3 Books 


for only *] 


and take as few as four more hooks 
any time within the next two years 
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MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 79-ATX Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


| Please enter my Charter Member- 
ship and send me the three books 
| whose numbers I have printed in 
the boxes at the right. Bill me only 
| $1 plus shipping and handling for 
all three books. However, if not 
| delighted with them, I may return 
them in 10 days and my member- 

| ship will be canceled. 
If I decide to continue, I agree to purchase on 
| my Club charge account as few as four more se- 
lections or alternates during the next Two years 
at the members' special price, guaranteed to be 
at least 40% less than the publishers’ editions (a 
modest charge is added for shipping and han- 
dling). Each month you will send me the free 
Club bulletin describing the forthcoming selec- 
tion and other vital, provocative books, together 
with a convenient form for requesting an alter- 
nate or no book at all if I do not wish to receive 


UL 


the selection. Every fourth purchase of a selec- 
tion or alternate will entitle me to choose a free 
bonus book 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

(Please Print) 
Address 
City & 
State 
If under 18 
parent must sign here: 
Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only 1-MS3C 





Zip 
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Washington 





There was a convention of the central 
committee this summer, as usual. But 
it was largely a routine affair at which 
members dutifully applauded at all the 
proper times and dutifully endorsed all 
the decisions, which had been made in 
prior secret sesston by members of the 
party secretariat, the small, powerful 
inside group which really runs things. 

Yet it would be inaccurate to state that 
there was no dissent at this year’s central 
committee meeting. In fact, a small but 
vocal and insistent group of revisionists 
vainly attempted to persuade the committee 
to adopt a softer line in diplomatic nego- 
trations with the enemy. Some of the 
sessions were rather stormy. But it is 
accurate to say that these so-called co- 
existence disciples were decisively de- 
feated in their attempt . . 

Thus it was that at its national 
convention in Omaha this summer, 
the Young Republican National 
Federation openly defied, and in 
effect proclaimed, its independence 
from the Republican National Com- 
mittee. They demonstrated once 
again that the Young Republicans 
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in no way represent a majority 
of the nation's young Republican 
voters. 

And they proved to anyone who 
has eyes to see that the spirit of 
Barry Goldwater Republicanism is 
not dead; it is only asleep, and it 
is going to wake up with a surprising- 
ly loud, insistent, and demanding 
roar sometime in the months ahead. 


Young Republican defiance 


It has been a political rule of 
thumb that the Young Republican 
convention usually provides a clear 
indication of what will happen a year 
later when the Republican Party 
convenes to choose a presidential 
candidate. For example, the 1963 
YR convention provided the first 
dramatic evidence of Goldwater’s 
strength. In this regard, it is well 
to remember that the Young Re- 
publicans aren’t all that young; the 
maximum age limit is thirty-six, 
and many of them are delegates to 
the National Convention. 

The smoke signals that went up 
this year in Omaha are not so dis- 
tinct. They are harder to read, but 
studied carefully, tell their own, in- 
teresting tale. The first, unmis- 
takable fact is that the ultracon- 
servatives who managed to gain 
control of the Republican Party four 
years ago are not about to surrender 
control of the party apparatus volun- 
tarily to moderates and liberals. 

The humiliating 1964 election 
results decreed that the conserva- 
tives give up their control of the 
Republican National Committee. 
Thus, Dean Burch was replaced by 
Ray Bliss, and subsequently Bliss’s 
authority was reinforced by the good 
showing the GOP made in the off- 
year elections last November. But 
that authority still is restricted 
largely to the national level, and 


national committee power over its 
local and its affiliate organizations 
exists for the most part in name 
only. The events which occurred 
at Omaha demonstrate this impor- 
tant fact of life. 

Since the national committee sub- 
sidizes the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation to the tune of 
about $90,000 a year, Bliss con- 
cluded it should have a little some- 
thing to say about YR activity. His 
principal demand was that the rules 
be changed so that the  na- 
tional committee chairman hence- 
forth would appoint the YR execu- 
tive director. 

The Young Republicans turned 
him down cold. There was a hot 
session at headquarters with YR 
national chairman Tom Van Sickle, 
and as a result a compromise was 
reached: Van Sickle himself would 
sponsor a move at Omaha to give 
Bliss the right to ‘“‘advise and con- 
sent' on the appointment. ‘True 
to his word, Van Sickle sponsored 
the amendment, then presided over 
the convention session when it was 
disdainfully rejected. As a sop, the 
Y R's did vote to allow two members 
of the national committee to sit 
ex officio on the YR executive com- 
mittee. 

The most interesting aspect of 
this defiant show, however, was not 
that the Young Republicans did it, 
but how they went about it. First 
the rules committee met and 
considered all the organizational 
changes Van Sickle recommended — 
and rejected them all. The com- 
mittee's report then was presented 
to the full convention, which did the 
same thing. Throughout all of this, 
Chairman Van Sickle maintained a 
Brer Rabbit pose; the convention 
rejected all of his recommended 
changes, but it was patently obvious 
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Development Time: 13 Years 


Thirteen years. A boy can become a man in that 
length of time. Or, a man can become a radiologist. 
BP Thirteen years of formal training—college, four 
years of medical school, and a year of internship to 
become a physician; then 3 to 4 years of specialized 
study and work in a hospital department of radiology 
—all needed to be eligible for examination by the 
American Board of Radiology. Why? Simply because 
a radiologist must know when certain x-ray shadows 
are not as they should be. And, know why. & That 
means before becoming a radiologist 
he must first be fitted with “other 
hats,” including those of general phy- 
sician, and consultant, and must have 
specialized knowledge in anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, cardiology, 
gastroenterology, bronchology, urol- 
ogy, neurology, orthopedics, pediat- 
rics, and gynecology. In addition, he 





must master a working knowledge of radiobiology, 
physics, mathematics, and engineering. @ All this 
because radiology involves much more than “taking 
x-rays.” The radiologist must study x-ray images and 
translate them into a medical diagnosis that greatly 
aids your personal physician in his treatment of 
illness or injury. The radiologist is also skilled in 
the therapeutic applications of x-ray and other 
sources of radiation—using them for treatment to 
help arrest a cancer, for example. Bi An increasing 

number of medical students and in- 
terns are choosing radiology as their 
area of specialization. General Elec- 
tric is proud to be working with them 
in this highly gratifying and reward- 
ing career—supplementing their 
time-earned skills with the finest and 
most advanced diagnostic and thera- 
peutic x-ray equipment. 
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.. Don't you believe it. Wall Street isn't a one way street. It never was. 
_ It never will be. 


_ Stock prices may move up. 


i 


- 


vH . But stock prices can move down too. 
E 
- And that's worth remembering any time stock prices are making 


EU 


_ headlines—or new highs. 


- True, we've always believed in the long range future of American 
* m - business and the long range future of American investment. 


i" 


E As a matter of fact, since the turn of the century, leading averages of 
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| common stock prices have shown an average increase of 3% a year. 


S d But that still doesn't mean you can buy stocks blind — or speculate 
3 ` indiscriminately in hope of overnight profits. 
^ 


Ee stocks you buy will always make a big difference; which stocks 
- you should buy in your particular circumstances will always vary 
widely. 


x pe it you would like to know what we would suggest in your situation, 


Lt RS 


may we invite you to stop in and discuss that problem with one of 


3 | our Account Executives. And if that's not convenient, please feel free 
La 
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to phone or write us. 








MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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that he had constructed the brier 
patch and had given detailed in- 
structions as to how he was to be 
thrown into it. 

There was immediate speculation 
that the national committee would 
take harsh disciplinary measures in 
retaliation. But so far this hasn't 
happened, and one young lady who 
was a delegate from Georgia was no 
doubt correct when she dismissed 
such a possibility, saying, ‘‘They 
won't do anything. There's an elec- 
tion coming up, and they need us 
more than we need them." 


On-the-rocks conservatism 


The Young Republicans claim to 
represent a nationwide membership 
of about a half million young politi- 
cal activists who can be counted on 
at election time to man the phones, 
lick the stamps, and address the 


envelopes. 
Others dispute this. The Young 
Republicans, they say, really are 


mostly a social organization in which 
young men and women of similar 
political persuasion meet to drink 
and party. In addition, the ortho- 
dox, on-the-rocks conservatism of 
the YR’s has caused more and more 
politically active young Republicans 
of more moderate philosophy to shun 
the organization and operate in- 
dependently. Sam Jensen, a person- 
able young Omaha lawyer who 
served as the news director of the 
1967 convention, is not a member 
of the YR’s. **I did the job as a favor 
for a friend because I used to be a 
newspaper reporter," he said. And, 
he added, his position is the rule, not 
the exception, in Nebraska. 
Chairman Bliss fully realizes the 
limited appeal of the YR's. Already 
he is organizing independent youth 
activity at national committee head- 
quarters, in an effort to interest 
young moderates who feel the party 
gives them no outlet for their energy. 
But Bliss needs a unified Republican 
Party to win in 1968 and does not 
believe that a frontal assault on the 
YR's would contribute to that unity. 
“Unity”? was, in fact, the prevail- 
ing theme at the Young Republicans 
convention. One heard it all week 
long: the YR’s will support whom- 
ever the party nominates next year. 
The important thing is for the 
Republicans to win in 1968. Its 
the party that counts. We've all got 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


of these beautiful de lane library editi 
pe 


PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


NOTHING short of amazing is the way this 

2,000-year-old classic hits so many nails 
squarely on the head today! Here, in the 
clearest reasoning in all literature, is the es- 
sence of his 5 Great Dialogues in the famous 
Jowett translation: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HE ARE the wise meditations of this great 

Roman emperor-philosopher . . . together 
with the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skep- 
tic; the impassioned words of Justin, the Chris- 
tian. You will find yourself gazing, as if 
through a powerful telescope, at the Rome 
of 18 centuries ago. 


ARISTOTLE Fre universe 


C/T HE MASTER of them that know,” this su- 
preme mind of the fabulous Golden Age 

of Greece was called by the poet Dante. He 
was so far ahead of his era that his ideas are 
astonishingly timely today. Here, in the es- 
sence of 5 celebrated essays, are his views on 
nature, politics, logic, morals, drama, art. 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


Wm YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today . . . and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 


The Great Classics 
Are One of the Most 
Rewarding Investments 
You Can Ever Make For 
Yourself and Your Family 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has always been its 
library of books. Great books fill gaps in one's formal edu- 
cation . . . give broader vision to a son or daughter still in 
school . . . set a person apart, throughout his life, as one who 
has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with enjoyment, and for giving 
youth the greatest of all examples of clear, confident think- 
ing, nothing can surpass a classic. No one, young or old, 
need ever be friendless or dull if he chooses for companions 
the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating minds that ever lived. 





and value to the "pressed for time" men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics''? 


A true "classic" is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: readabil- 
ity, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world's classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $7 and 
$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; 
are richly stamped in genuine gold, which 
will retain its original lustre — books you 
and your children will read and cherish for 
many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be sent 
an advance notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish. 


You need not take any specific number of 
books — only the ones you want. No money 
in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation form now. Today's 
low introductory price for these THREE beau- 
tiful volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, 
so please respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 11576. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 7-DX 
Roslyn, L. l., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and 
send me at once the THREE beautiful Classics 
Club editions of PLATO, ARISTOTLE and 
MARCUS AURELIUS. I enclose NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE; within a week after receiving 
my books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 

As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
Scriptions of all future selections, but am not 
obligated to buy any. For each future volume 
I decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 
(plus a few cents mailing charges). I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership at any 
time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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E. public address speaker screams, 
"Dive, dive!" In the flickering light of 
a dank interior, sweaty bearded sailors 
tumble to battle stations. . 
p ~ This Hollywood image ‘of a subma- 
1 ner's life was, even during World 
< War II, largely stereotype. It is a far cry 
from life in today's United States Navy 
1uclear submarines. 
_ Even though about three-fourths of 
th he ship's interior is taken up by ma- 
hinery, weapons and stores, there's also 
‘room for up to 136 men to eat, sleep, 
N Relax, work efficiently and remain alert. 
"The sailors who man these submarines 
on continuously submerged patrols for 
two months at a time lead a surprisingly 
| ec mfortable life. 
— Here's a fairly typical day for nuclear 
^s ubmariner Bill Reilly, Electronic Tech- 
nician Third-Class. 
—. 0700 hours. ET/3 Reilly is awakened 
t by a shipmate. Along his bunk's 6'6" 
- length —long, wide and deep enough for 
— comfortable sleep—recessed fluorescent 
fixtures dispel the night. Another “day” 
_ has begun. 


30,000 meals: 


- — 0715 hours. Reilly’s baritone bounces 
around the private stall shower. He 
.. need not worry about quick sudsing and 
rir sing; nuclear submarines can distill 
. an ample supply of fresh water. 

0730 hours. Breakfast time. More 
(d nan 30,000 individual meals will be 
- served during the ship's extended pa- 
- trol — prepared in a galley smaller than 
— the kitchen of an average suburban 
home. The galley has been laid out to a 
- careful time-space-motion plan. Provi- 
sions are stored for easy accessibility in 
— planned sequence. Meat is pre-trimmed; 
hicken deboned to save precious 
E pace. Ice cream cones— by the thou- 
— sands — are tucked into odd crannies. 

- — 0800 hours. Reilly's first four-hour 
x watch begins. His job: monitoring a 
. navigation computer. 

E All around him the ship stirs with 
| pa ion as crew members go about daily 
E ef s (just as Reilly will between his 
oem by watches)—inspecting, cleaning, 
i maining, 


1 “Scrub, Bm and filter": 


- Nuclear submarines do not need to 

. surface to get air for their engines, but 

. Reilly's still a deep breather. Carbon 

- A dioxide, exhaled by the crew at the rate 
— A— of 110 cubic feet each hour, is removed 
by "scrubbers" before it can build into 

a dangerous concentration. Oxygen, 
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manufactured by water electrolysis, 
fed back to the ship’s atmosphere. Oy 
300 potential contaminants are remov 
by filtration, electrostatic precipitati 
or catalytic burning. 

Revitalized air, purer than tł 
breathed by city dwellers, is recirculat 
throughout the submarine, condition 
to acomfortable humidity and 70° te 
perature. 

1200 hours. Lunch. On today’s mer 
chicken cacciatore. 


Off-watch: 


1250 hours. At the ship’s laundrom 
Reilly drops off his coveralls, made 
lint-free polyester to eliminate one [ 
tential irritant from the atmosphere; 
stops at the 2,000-volume library 
pick up an electronics textbook h 
studying for college credit. 

1315 hours. Alarm signal! Rei 
double-times to his duty station. T! 
time it’s a fire drill. It might have in 
cated a potential enemy’s presence o: 
dozen other contingencies. Alarms : 
sounded at unscheduled times, day 
night, throughout the patrol to keep t 
crew on its toes. 

1415 hours. He routinely checks o 
of his alternate drill stations, then wo1 
off some lunch calories with a sessi 
on the exercise bicycle. 

1600 hours. Reilly spends the ne 
hour making some minor adjustmei 
to one navigation computer that is te: 
porarily “down.” Each man on ar 
clear submarine is responsible for t 
performance and maintenance of t 
equipment that he operates. 

As he moves about the ship he cc 
tinues to study its 110 miles of comp! 
wiring, a requirement for many cr 
members so a fault can be quick 
traced if necessary. 


Versatile mess: 


1700 hours. At one end of the me 
a checkers tournament is going on. 
the other, Reilly — with one shipm: 
posing and two others kibitzing—is f 
ishing off a watercolor. 

The mess is the most versatile roc 
on the submarine. At various times 
becomes movie theater, gym, gar 
room, lecture hall and music room. T^ 
days from now, Sunday, it will becor 
a chapel. 

1800 hours. Dinner; lobster—a 1 
minder that today is Friday. Last nig 
the cooks surprised everyone with 
Hawaiian luau. The night before, it w 
roast beef. Food on a submarine is 
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The way the Dutch do 


With world-famous Bols 


Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 
| £ | 






Product of U.S.A. Bols Liqueurs, 40-78 Proof, 
Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 91967 
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to stick together this time. The 
enemy is Lyndon Johnson, not Nel- 
son Rockefeller. But they suffer 
from that old failing of the man who 
protests too much. Unity, yes — but 
Nelson Rockefeller? It is almost im- 
possible to believe that the YR’s 
could find it in their hearts to unite 
behind such a man; after all, they 
were the people who led the jeering 
Rockefeller received at San Fran- 
cisco in 1964. And to them, George 
Romney is even worse. 

The fact is that the Young Repub- 


| licans are trying to lie low, as most 


full-sized GOP conservatives are 
just now. They truly do want a 
winner more than anything, but 
their fancy — which rapidly is be- 
coming firm conviction — is that the 
one Republican who can defeat 
Johnson next year is Ronald Reagan. 
Which stands as proof that people 


| believe what they want to believe. 


The syndicate 


The Young Republicans are per- 
haps the best disciplined political 
organization in America. ‘Their 
ruling secretariat is called ‘The 
Syndicate," and its control is abso- 
lute — so much so that many rank- 
and-file YR’s take as much pride in 
their undeviating obedience to it 
as does the most fiercely dedicated 
young Chinese Red Guard to Mao. 
The Syndicate's candidate for na- 
tional chairman this year was Jack 
McDonald, a conservative manage- 
ment consultant from Nashville. He 
was challenged by James Betts, 
a former All-American basketball 
player from Ohio, who was con- 
sidered Bliss's handpicked candidate. 

However, an even more interest- 
ing challenge was laid down by Ray 
Cooper, an ex-Democrat from Ar- 
kansas who now is on the statehouse 
staff of Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller. Cooper is an old Jaycee, and 
in Omaha he campaigned that way, 
with pretty girls in white straw hats, 
plenty of posters and free drinks, and 
a hefty pep leader with a portable 
loudspeaker who worked hard to 
drum up enthusiasm for the candi- 
date from the Razorback State. 
"Lets call the hawgs for good old 
Ray Cooper! Soueeeeeeee, pig, souee/" 
The exhortation was sounded con- 
stantly in hotel lobby and conven- 
tion hall. 

Cooper threw a big free fried- 
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chicken dinner, and Governor 
Rockefeller appeared before the con- 
vention briefly to endorse his man.  . 
(“All right, folks, let's call the hogs  ' 
for the governor of the great state of 
Arkansas,” the cheerleader sug- 
gested. But the result was only a 
halfhearted, polite response which 
may or may not be indicative of 
things to come next year.) 

Despite all this outlay of energy, 
Cooper received exactly fourteen 
votes for chairman — those from his 
own state delegation. And after- 
ward one delegate said of him, “He 
was foolish. He ran as if he were 
running for national Jaycee chair- 
man. That’s not the way we do 
things in the YR’s. You don’t buck ] 
the organization." 


* Reagan, Reagan"? 


This year the Syndicate (which 
still is largely directed by Cliff 
White, the man who won the nomi- 
nation for Goldwater) was anxious 
to display the flag of unity and to 
avoid giving the impression that the 
YR's had settled on their candidate 
for President before the Republican * 
Party had a chance to do so. So they 
tried to walk on their tippy-toes 
in Omaha. The word was out: no 
special hoopla for any presidential 
candidate. 

The rule could not be totally 
enforced, of course, so there were a 
few exceptions. The Michigan dele- 
gation wore white straw  boaters 
with *Romney" bands. A young 
entrepreneur who set up a button 
table in the lobby featured “Reagan 
for President? buttons (25 cents),  . 
along with buttons which showed a 
drawing of a hydrogen bomb and, 
under it, the words “Drop It!” 
(50 cents). And the big California 
delegation tied a picture of Reagan 
to a cluster of balloons, floated it, 
and moored it with string to the 
state delegation aisle sign. 

But all the careful planning by the 
Syndicate was undone by accident 
along about midweek of the con- 3 
vention. ‘The string which moored 
the Reagan picture came undone, 
and the balloons carried the picture 
up slowly just over the main speak- 
er’s platform to the top of the audi- 
torium. The effect was electrifying: 
except for the few moderate delega- 
tions from the East, the convention 
delegates jumped to their feet and 
began to cheer, then to chant, 
“Reagan, Reagan." “Up, up, and 


away," Chairman Van Sickle re- 
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choice 


Save two ways: receive 
quality books at substan- 
tial cash savings and 
choose a Bonus Book for 
every 4th selection after 
Trial Membership. 


First price is Publisher's List; boldface shows Member's Price. 


575. TO MOVE A NATION By 
Roger Hilsman. An inside view of 
foreign policy in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration from the Bay of Pigs 
to Viet-Nam. $6.95/$5.90 


445. RISE OF THE WEST By Wil- 
liam H. McNeill. National Book 
Award history of the human com- 
munity since 6000 B.C. 
$12.50/$9.50 


460. HITLER: A STUDY IN 
TYRANNY By Alan Bullock. En- 
larged, revised edition (848 pages) 
of the definitive work on Hitler. 
$10.00/$6.95 


464. THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION By G. O. Trevelyan. Now in 
one volume, edited by Richard B. 
Morris—the great work by one of 
the foremost British historians. 
$10.00/$6.95 


470. 20th CENTURY CHINA By 
O. Edmund Clubb. From Manchu 
to Mao-history by a veteran 
* China hand." $7.95/$5.95 


508. WASHING OF THE SPEARS 
By Donald R. Morris. Proud and 
tragic history of the Zulu nation, 
its brief glory and its downfall in 
the Zulu War, 1879. $12.00/$7.95 


482. MUSSOLINI By Ivone Kirk- 
patrick. 762-page reconstruction of 
the career of Il Duce, who rose by 
his wits only to hang by his heels. 

$10.00/$6.85 


545. VIET-NAM WITNESS, 1953- 
66 By Bernard B. Fall. The evolu- 
tion of our Viet-Nam crisis. ''More 
useful than any other [book] to 
an understanding of the intricate 
issues." Walter Millis. $6.95/$5.80 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY By 
M. M. Boatner III. Encyclopedic 
inventory of battles, leaders, units, 
weapons, etc. $15.00/$8.95 


573. DISRAELI By Robert Blake. 
This best-selling portrait of Queen 
Victoria's enigmatic genius — and 
his fascinating age—has been 
acclaimed as a masterpiece. 
$12.50/$8.75 


176. BYZANTIUM By Charles 
Diehl. Study of the glittering By- 
zantine Empire and its 1000-year 
rule. $8.50/$6.95 


476. THE LIFE OF LENIN By 
Louis Fischer. The authoritative 
story—winner of the National Book 
Award. $12.50/$7.50 


439. FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
HABSBURG By Edw. Crankshaw. 
The decay and fall of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. $7.50/$5.95 


571. BEFORE THE ARMADA By 
R. B. Wernham. How England 
changed under the Tudors from a 
medieval state to a modern power. 

$6.95/$5.80 


481. THE LONG DEATH By Ralph 
K. Andrist. The last days of the 
Plains Indians and their tragic 
struggle for survival against the 
Whites. $8.95/$6.95 


562. MACHIAVELLI By Giuseppe 
Prezzolini. The life, times, works, 
and significance of the first mod- 
ern political philosopher, in an 
erudite new review. $8.50/$6.75 


543. ANCIENT EUROPE By 
Stuart Piggott. From 6000 B.C. to 
the Roman era, this fascinating 
survey traces the prehistory of bar- 
barian Europe. 194 illustrations. 
$7.50/$6.15 


554. THE TRIAL OF THE GER- 
MANS: NUREMBERG, 1945-46 
By Eugene Davidson. Twenty-four 
brilliant biographies of the Nur- 
emberg war criminals which build 
a total picture of Nazi Germany. 
$12.50/$8.95 
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The History Book Club is now marking its 20th Anniversary 


579. SUEZ By Hugh Thomas. A 
brilliant study of the complex and 


fateful 1956 Suez crisis. 
$5.95/$4.95 


444. MEDIEVAL HISTORY By 
Norman F. Cantor. Life and death 
of a grim yet colorful civilization. 

$8.95/$7.40 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
By Hugh Thomas. A spellbinder— 
the complete history of the grim 
“dress rehearsal for World War 
Two.” $8.95/$6.50 


570. CONQUEROR OF THE 
WORLD: THE LIFE OF CHINGIS- 
KHAN By Rene Grousset. An ex- 
citing modern retelling of the 
Mongol conquest of most of the 
13th-century world. $6.95/$5.75 


578. PAX AMERICANA By Ro- 
nald Steel. America’s global em- 
pire is the object of this provoca- 
tive critique. $6.95/$5.75 


Last year, the books shipped by The History Book Club gave savings to mem- 
bers of over 50%. More than 100 books are regularly offered at reduced 
Member’s Prices and ALL are available for selection as Bonus Books. 


Presidential 
Grealness 


567. AMERICA'S WESTERN 
FRONTIERS By John A. Haw- 
good. First winner of the Knopf 
Western History Prize. A lively 
social history of the explorers, ad- 
venturers and settlers who opened 
up the West. $10.00/$7.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF By Walter 
Goerlitz. Story of the world's most 
feared war machine, 1657-1945. 
$7.50/$5.95 


563. LATIN AMERICA: A CUL- 
TURAL HISTORY By German 
Arciniegas. From Columbus to 
Castro—the ideas, customs, reli- 
gions, literature and arts. 
$10.00/$6.95 


574. MANHATTAN PROJECT: 
THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE 
MAKING OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 
By Stephane Groueff. The first 
complete account of America's 
greatest single industrial and tech- 
$6.95/$5.80 


nical feat. 










ENROLL NOW TO RECEIVE UP TO $40.00 
WORTH OF FINE BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Please open a Trial Membership for me and send the introductory 
package of books indicated below. Bill me 99€ for the three. At the same 
time, send the membership book I have also indicated and bill me for it 


at the low Member's Price. 


I understand that I may return the books within 2 weeks if I am not 
delighted with them and that their return will automatically cancel my 
membership. Otherwise I shall complete my Trial Membership by pur- 
chasing 4 more selections during the coming year from among more than 
100 offered at money-saving Member's Prices in the monthly REVIEW. 
(A reply card is always enclosed with the REVIEW.) 

Completion of my Trial Membership will entitle me to choose a Bonus 
Book for every 4 books I purchase thereafter. (NorE: Bonus Books are 
shipped at the Club's expense; on all other shipments a small postage 


and packing charge is added.) 


Fill in numbers of your three intro- 
ductory books, 99€ for all three 


Coo 


Mrs. 
Miss (please print 
Address 


State & 


Fill in number of your 
choice at member’s price 


na 


City Zip Code 


In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services 
will be handled within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. 
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The beauty of Knabei 


Tom Yoell is just as 
particular about the fine 
fashion details of Knabe 
pianos as if he designed 
them. He should be. 
(They're his handwork. 

Tom carves the 
master patterns for all 
the details that give 
Knabe pianos their fine furniture look 
— the perfectly balanced curves of a 
leg, the precise shaping of an intricate 
music desk motif. 

Nobody practices on a Knabe, 
except the people who own one. Even 
artisans who have attained the highest 
skills in their craft, as Tom, an expert 
cabinetmaker before he came to 
Knabe, must serve at least three years' 
apprenticeship. That's how long Tom 
sat by the master patternmaker's bench 
as an apprentice. Only after he learned 
all that the Knabe master had learned 





s in Tom Yoell’s hands 


And he's a stickler 
for details. 





from the master before 
him, would we let Tom 
touch a piano that is to 
become a Knabe. 
Today, Tom turns 
his skilled hand to every 
style, from this ornately 
carved Louis XV to our 
new Spanish look. 
Knabe styles are crafted with all 
the time and talent it takes to lead 
long, graceful lives in beautiful homes 
. .. from your own living room to those 
of famous Metropolitan Opera stars, 
and to the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Lincoln Center. Wherever you see 
Knabe, you will know it — by its voice 
and by its beauty. 
For free color catalog, write Dept. A1. 


NABE 


Official piano of 
The Metropolitan Opera 


Wm. Knabe & Co., Inc., 33 W. 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 Subsidiary of Aeolian Corporation 
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marked over the microphone, and 
| that drew another cheer. 

After that there was no holding 
| back. Groups of Reagan supporters 
| began producing spirited cheering 
sessions whenever a television cam- 
era came into view. ‘“‘Reagan for 
President" signs went up in all the 
hotel lobbies. And by the time the 
California governor flew into Omaha 
to address the closing night banquet, 
the YR’s were ready for him. He 
| was greeted wildly, the once and 
future hero at last recognized. 

As for all that talk about unity, it 
just sort of stopped, and when Chair- 
man Van Sickle tried to get the 
convention to approve a unanimous 
resolution in support of the policies 
and the programs of National Re- 
publican Chairman Bliss, the noes 
| of those opposed nearly equaled the 
ayes of those in favor. 








Devilment 





One can accuse the Young Re- 
publicans of almost any political 
devilment and be accurate about it. 
| They held their convention in 
| Omaha in a deliberate attempt to 
| discourage Eastern moderates from 
| attending. They charged $45 a per- 
son just to sit in the gallery and 
watch the proceedings. They were 
arbitrary in everything they did. 
What was intriguing was the good- 
natured way they went about all 
this. 

The makeup of the Republican 
Party is such that with careful 
advance work and planning, dele- 
‘gates representing a minority of 
the nation’s Republican voters can 
nominate a candidate for President. 
| The makeup of the Young Republi- 
‘cans is such that delegates repre- 
senting a minority of young Repub- 
lican voters have firm control over 
the National Federation. ‘They are 
cheerfully but totally committed to 
their conservative beliefs, to such a 
degree that they really find it a 
waste of time to talk about it. 

lime after time at Omaha, lead- 
ers of the few moderate delegations 
there rose to protest some pending 
action, only to be put down. When 
one such delegate tried to suggest 
that passage of a resolution urging 
repeal of the new Soviet-American 
consular treaty would, in effect, 
constitute a repudiation of practi- 
cally every Republican member of 





: . Are you one 
of many who admire 


the Mona Lisa for 
the wrong reasons? 


ERHAPS, like so many people, you attribute the Mona Lisa’s great- 

ness to her enigmatic expression—to the fact that she "begins to 
smile,” if looked at long enough. Or perhaps you are intrigued be- 
cause her eyes seem to “follow you around the room” through some 
technique known only to Leonardo. Both of these common reactions 
are discussed in the very first portfolio of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Seminars in Art as prime examples of the superficial fashion in which 
most people look at paintings. As the portfolio points out, anyone 
who admires a painting solely because of its technical competence 
or the appeal of its subject matter is probably missing all that the 
artist is really trying to convey. A surprising number of otherwise 
cultivated persons have this blind spot when they stand before a 
famous work of art. 

It was to remedy this situation that the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York devised an unusual program of assisted self- 
education in the understanding and appreciation of art. The invita- 
tion below is made to acquaint you with the thorough nature of the 
program and particularly its unique method of learning by compari- 
son among great paintings, 





MONA LISA by Leonardo da Vinci 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art invites you to accept 


FOR TWO WEEKS’ EXAMINATION 
THE FIRST PORTFOLIO OF 


ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME 


PUBLISHED AND ADMINISTERED BY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC 





THE IDEA: A well-rounded and compre- 


hensive course of lectures in the appre- 
ciation of art in which the whole family 
can participate. You learn by comparison 
among paintings, utilizing no fewer than 
144 large full-color prints of great works. 
It is like being conducted over a period of 
time through all the world's museums by 
experienced lecturers who make clear the 
fundamental things to look for in what- 
ever paintings you may see. 





What Is a Painting? 


Realism * Expressionism * Abstraction 
Pictures as Patterns * Pictures as Structures 
Arrangement as Expression * Fresco 
Tempera and Oil * Water Color, Pastel and Prints 
The Artist as a Social Critic 
The Artist as a Visionary 


ACH LESSON comes in the form of a port- 
folio, the core of which is the lecture. But 
in each portfolio is a pocket containing twelve 
large full-color reproductions. These pictures 
are provided separately so that they can be 
compared side by side with one another to 
clarify whatever points the lecture aims to 
illuminate. They have a great advantage, 
moreover, over reproductions thrown upon a 
screen in a lecture hall: they can be more 
faithful to the originals, and can be studied 
and referred to again and again. 


ART SEMINARS IN THE HOME, c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc, 


345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


prm enroll me as a subscriber to Art SEMINARS 
IN THE Home and send me Portfolio No. 1: 
What Js a Painting? for a two-week trial exam- 
ination. If at the end of that time I decide not to 


MR. 


continue the course, I may return the portfolio, 
canceling the subscription. If I retain it, you will 
bill me $3.75 (plus a small charge for mailing 
expense) for it and for each of the remaining 
portfolios in the Seminars as it is received. I may 
cancel this subscription at any time. 





MRS, 
MISS 


Address 


HOW THE COURSE OPERATES e One can 


enroll in this program of twelve portfolios just 
as one would enroll in a semester course in 
art at a university—with one important dif- 
ference: you may, if you wish, drop out of 
the program at any point. The portfolios are 
sent consecutively—one every thirty days— 
but you may, of course, proceed at whatever 
rate you choose. The price of each portfolio is 
$3.75 (plus a small charge for mailing ex- 
pense). This cost includes the twelve separate 
full-color reproductions, 


S8-9 


*"*"9929299*2929*9*99*909992,999922429^9 


*""9*9.979.9?797992*49^25 
(Please print plainly) 


PLEASE NOTE: In Canada, the price of each portfolio 


is $4.25 (plus a small charge for mailing expense) 
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the U.S. Senate, others shouted, “Oh, 
sit down. Let'svote." But after over- 
__whelmingly passing the resolution, 
_ they were perfectly willing to get 
together with the moderates at the 
. New York delegation's champagne 
|» party that night. 








. The lesson 











— Since about 70 percent of the 
E delegates who will attend the 1968 
Republican convention will be the 
i same delegates who nominated Gold- 
water in 1964, perhaps there is an 
— advance lesson to be learned from 
— Omaha. 

_ Ifthe Young Republicans provide 
- any clue to the future, it means that 
Republican conservatives are keep- 
E (ing quiet, biding their time, listen- 
~ ing to all the talk, reading all the 
- polls, but are just as cheerfully and 
AS completely committed. It means 
that, in the end, no rational argu- 
ment by party moderates can reach 
them. And it means that Ronald 
-= Reagan of California is going to be 
the single most powerful figure at 
T the convention. That may not get 
him nominated, but he will have 


.a mighty lot to say about who is. 
— Douglas Kiker 


Pe. 





















— The War in Vietnam 





Returning to Vietnam after an 
absence of several months, a cor- 
- respondent whose experience in Viet- 
"nam covers the past twenty years 
. dropped by the MAC-V informa- 
- tion center to seek an updating on 
— the current military scene. He was 
_ taken in hand by a lieutenant colonel 
who welcomed what he assumed to 
be a greenhorn with a richly em- 
f broidered and totally inaccurate 

account of Viet Cong reverses. 

Among his more exaggerated claims 

was the statement that with the 

exception of one major route all the 
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main An throughout the country 
were now secure. 


"Do you mean I can drive from 


Saigon to Danang?” asked the 
correspondent. 

"Why, certainly," the colonel 
replied. 


“Now isn't that luck," said the 
correspondent, tongue in cheek. I’ve 


just hired a car, and I’ve always 


wanted to make that journey along 
the coast." 

At this point, the briefing officer 
appreciated that he had overstepped 
the mark and qualified his statement 
with a reference to the need to check 
on local conditions from day to day. 
The correspondent went his way — 
which was not, needless to relate, 
through the Viet Cong domains on 
the coast road to Danang. The 
incident occurred this summer, but 
this sort of thing has been going on 
ever since the war began, sometimes 
because of ignorance, and sometimes 
because U.S. officials tend to equate 
facts with defeatism. 


Kidding ourselves 


The only truly significant advance 
in the war in the past year has been 
in the field of military intelligence. 
Yet to accept that intelligence as 
accurate comes close officially to 
admitting the inadmissible. At the 
time the MAC-V colonel was creat- 
ing so cheerful and so positive a 
picture for the incoming correspon- 
dent, the same headquarters was 
wrestling with the problem of how 
to reveal that the combined strength 
of all enemy forces in-country was 
much closer to 392,000 than the 
figure of 292,000, which had been 
the official estimate since early in the 
year. 

Since the problem posed political 
questions of credibility and also 
military questions of an even more 
disturbing nature, it was resolved, 
at least for the time being, by 
relegation to the appropriate pigeon- 
hole. It was one matter to accept 
that Viet Cong armed strength 
jumped from 15,000 in 1961 to 
45,000 in 1965. After all, this was 
the purely *advisory" period of the 
war. But to reveal that the immense 
American buildup had been accom- 
panied by a complementary increase 
in enemy strength, including a jump 
of 100,000 during the year of heav- 
iest fighting and heaviest Viet Cong 
casualties, was also to reveal a lack of 
real progress that very few would 
care to admit. 
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Thanks t to S the troop-carrying heli- 
copter and the Viet Cong's present 
field deficiency in anti-aircraft de- . 
fenses (by contrast, the anti-aircraft 
defenses in North Vietnam are 
probably the heaviest any air force 
has ever been subjected to), past 
estimates of the numerical superior- 
ity required to crush the insurgents 
in a revolutionary war of this sort 
are not applicable in Vietnam. 
Neither the ratio of 12 to 1, which 
the British thought necessary in 
Malaya, nor 64 to 1, which the 
French regarded as an appropriate 
superiority after their experiences 
in Indochina or Algeria, can be 
regarded as a realistic yardstick for 
this war. The Americans and the 
South Vietnamese not only have 
unprecedented mobility, they also 
have overwhelming fire support and 
other material advantages. No one 
has calculated, for instance, how 
many guerrilas equal a battalion 
of 105's, though such factors are 
obviously of importance in the equa- 
tion. 

When due allowance is made 
for these material advantages, how- 
ever, it is readily apparent that there 
are not enough Allied troops on the 
ground. More specifically, the addi- 
tion of roughly half a million Ameri- 
cans, Koreans, and others has not 
succeeded in swinging the military 
balance against the Viet Cong and 
their North Vietnamese allies to 
anything like the extent Washington 
and Saigon expected. 

The search-and-destroy operations 
with which General Westmoreland 
hoped to break up the main force 
enemy units of divisional and regi- 
mental size have been disruptive 
and richly rewarding in intelligence. 
But they have not succeeded in their 
primary purpose. The enemy is not 
abandoning his mobile and conven- 
tional war and falling back on purely 
guerrilla tactics, which, as Hanoi 
seems well aware, would be the 
beginning of the end. There have 
been some major Viet Cong reverses, 
notably in the secret base areas 
north and west of Saigon and in 
Binh Dinh Province in Central Viet- 
nam, but in striking measure the 
late General Nguyen Chi Thanh, 
who was known to be in command of 
all Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
troops in South Vietnam, offset these 
setbacks by seizing the initiative in 
I Corps south of the Demilitarized 
Zone, and by posing a threat of 
substantial proportions in the region 
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DISCOUNTS TO 7 7 YO—PRICES As 
Low As 9416 per RECORD! 


TYPICAL ALL LABEL"EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 


BUDGET SERIES AT 12 PRICE.....$ .94 
Ella Fitzgerald - Frank Sinatra - John Gary - Stan Getz 
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BEST SELLERS AT 1⁄2 PRICE. .....$1.89 


Roger Williams - Johnny Rivers - Bill Cosby 
Ray Charles - Eddy Arnold - The Monkees 
Lawrence Welk and others... 


BEST SELLERS AT 2 PRICE......$2.39 


Dr. Zhivago- Rubinstein - George Szell 
Jimmy Smith - BornFree - Ramsey Lewis 
Van Cliburn - Wes Montgomery and others... 


plus... from 50% to as high as 77% discount 
on famous labels: Roulette, Westminster, Vox, 
Decca, Atlantic, Monument, and others. 


Choose any LP on any label! 






No exceptions! Over 300 dif- 
ferent manufacturers includ- 
ing CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, RCA 
VICTOR, ANGEL, LONDON, etc. 


CAN YOU 
CHOOSE FROM 
ALL LABELS? 





MUST YOU BUY A 
"MINIMUM" 
NUMBER 

OF RECORDS? 
HOW MANY? 


No obligations! No yearly 
NONE! "quota"! Take as many, as 
* few, or no records at all if 

you so decide! 






You don't have to spend 


LUN. CT 
$19.92 DOLLARS to buy even a single 


record ! 


$39.80 


HOW MUCH 

MUST YOU SPEND 
TO FULFILL YOUR 
LEGAL OBLIGATION? 






TO 
$49.80 







Your discount up to 7796 
OFF—GUARANTEED never 


ANY RECORD. 
less than a third! No ex- 
ceptions! 


YOU WANT AT 
A DISCOUNT? 


* No “hold-back” on ex- 
citing new records! 


* All orders processed 
same day received—no long 
waits! 


* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 
— and guaranteed fully re- 
turnable! 


tee Schwann Catalog to 
PREE pick your records from when 


* Choose any LP on any 
label! Mono and Stereo! 
No exceptions! 


There are no cards which 
you must return. Only the 
records you want are sent 


DO YOU EVER 
RECEIVE 
UNORDERED 
RECORDS? 





—and only when you ask 
us to send them. 


* No "quotas" to buy. 
Take 0 records—or 100! 


HOW LONG MUST 
YOU WAIT FOR 
SELECTIONS 

TO ARRIVE? 


NO LONG rg el been y 
WAITS! same day received. 


* SAVE! Discounts up to 
77%! Prices as low as 94¢ 
per LP! 





5 to 6 5 to 6 5 to 6 
weeks weeks weeks 


AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH 
NO "OBLIGATIONS"—ONLY BENEFITS! 








This is the way YOU want it—a record club with 
no strings attached! Ordinary record clubs make 
you choose from just a few labels—usually their 
own labels! They make you buy up to 10 or more 
records a year—at full price—to fulfill your ‘‘ob- 
ligation." And if you forget to return their month- 
ly card—they send you a record you don't want 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! In effect, you are 
charged almost double for your records! 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
Now choose any LP... on any label, Everything 
from Bernstein and Baez to Sinatra and the 
Monkees—including new releases. No exceptions! 
Take as many, or as few, or no records at all if 
you so decide. Discounts are NEVER LESS THAN 
ONE THIRD, and GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 7796 
OFF! You never pay full price—and never pay $1 
extra for stereo! You get best-sellers for as low 
as 942, plus a small handling and mailing charge. 


How Can We Break All The Record Club “Rules”? 
We are the only major record club NOT OWNED 
. « « NOT CONTROLLED . . . NOT “SUBSIDIZED” by 
any record manufacturer anywhere. (No other 
major club can make that claim!) Therefore we 
are never obliged by "company policy" to push 
any one label, or honor the list price of any man- 
ufacturers. Nor are we prevented by distribution 
commitments, as are other major record clubs, 
from offering the very newest records. So we can 
—and do—offer all records and cut prices to the 
bone! Only Record Club of America offers records 
as low as 942! (You can't expect "conventional" 
clubs to be interested in keeping record prices 
down — when they are manipulated by the very 
manufacturers who want to keep record prices 
up! 


To join, mail coupon with check or money order 
for $5. This entitles you to LIFETIME MEMBER- 
SHIP—and you never pay another club fee! 


Look What You Get 
* Lifetime Membership Card guarantees you brand 
new LPs at dealer cost. Discounts up to 77%! 


* Free 300-Page Schwann Catalog lists all LPs 
available. 


* Disc?, the Club's FREE magazine, and special 
Club Sales Announcements which update 
“Schwann” and list extra discount specials. 
Guaranteed Same-Day Service 

The Club's own computer system, located on our 
premises, processes your order same day re- 
ceived! Every record brand new, factory fresh 
(never ‘‘club pressings” or *''seconds")! You 
must be completely satisfied or every record 
fully returnable! 


Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren't absolutely delighted with our dis- 
counts (up to 7796), or our selection (largest in 
the world!)—or even if you've simply changed 
your mind — return items within 10 days and 
membership fee will be refunded AT ONCE! 

Over 750,000 music lovers, schools, libraries, 
and other budget-wise institutions now get brand 
new LPs for as little as 94¢—through the only 
major record club not dominated by the record 
manufacturers! Join now and save. Mail coupon 
to: Record Club of America, Club Headquarters, 
York, Pa. 17405. 


Your membership entitles you to buy or offer 
gift memberships to friends, relatives, neighbors 
for only $2.50 each with full privileges. You can 
split the total between you: Your membership 
and one gift membership divided equally brings 
cost down to $3.75 each. The more gift members 
you get—the more you save! See coupon for your 
big savings. 
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B you join Record Club of America 


GIANT CATALOG lists all records of all manufac- 
turers. Over 300 labels. More than 25,000 al- 
bums. Classical — Popular — Jazz — Folk — 
Broadway & Hollywood soundtracks — Spoken 
Word — Rock-N-Roll — Comedy — Rhythm & Blues 
— Country & Western — Dancing — Listening — 
Mood! Prices as low as 94g. No exceptions! 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA X928-D 
Club Headquarters * York, Pennsylvania 17405 


YES — rush me LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, FREE 300-page 
Schwann Catalog, DISC®, and Special Sales Announcements. 
Enclosed is $5 membership fee (never another club fee for the 
rest of my life) which entitles me to buy any LPs at discounts 
up to 77%, plus a small handling and mailing charge. | am not 
obligated to buy any records—no yearly ‘‘quota.” If not com- 
pletely delighted | may return items above within 10 days for 
immediate refund of membership fee. 


Gift Memberships at $2.50 each to names 


split the total, cost is only $3.75 each; with two friends, $3.33 
each; with three friends, $3.13 each; with four friends only 


covering one $5 
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. moreland's 


- time in I Corps. 


- pacification. 


The War in Vietnam 





of the central highlands in II Corps. 
His tactics were essentially diver- 
sionary, but they were successful. 
The effect has been to “fix?” West- 
main striking forces, 
thereby setting back his own plans 
for maintaining the initiative which 
he seized so brilliantly, if so briefly, 
in operation Junction City at the 
beginning of the year. 

In turn, the loss of initiative has 
ended hopes for early and decisive 
improvement in the revolutionary 
development program. Pacification 
cannot be taken seriously at this 
Elsewhere, revo- 
lutionary development cadres, gov- 
ernment officials, and village head- 
men are increasingly the target 
for attack. No one can blame them 
for seeking refuge at night in mili- 
tary compounds, or in secure dis- 
trict capitals, but the result of this 


-caution is simply to increase the 


sense of rural instability. Until 
there is security there can be no 
And the corollary to 
this is that without pacification 
there can be no settlement that does 
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not open the way to an ultimate 
political victory by the National 
Liberation Front. 


Hanoi's resources 


“Sure we hoped things would go 
much better, but, intellectually, I 
doubt that we ever believed they 
would," said a senior American 
official recently. ‘This is true, per- 
haps, politically, but militarily there 
is no concealing the sense of surprise, 
and even shock, in the enemy's 
capacity to absorb American fire- 
power and to keep on coming. Many 
Allied strategists analyzing the de- 
feats inflicted by the U.S. Marines 
on the 324B Division of the North 
Vietnamese Army in the summer of 
1966 concluded that Hanoi had no 
alternative but to abandon set-piece 
actions and to revert from mobile 
and semiconventional actions to 
guerrilla war. Every regiment in the 
324B Division was cut to pieces in a 
series of actions which spread across 
the coastal plain south of the Demil- 
itarized Zone into the valleys leading 
to a curious, pyramidlike formation 
known as the Rockpile and beyond 
into the jungle-covered mountains. 
Yet this year the 324B Division not 


museum piece. 


Lytegem is in the permanent design 
collection, Museum of Modern Art. 
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It's a high-intensity lamp that puts 
bright, pure white, concentrated light 
exactly where you want it. 


Lytegem is flexible. Its neck tele- 
scopes. Its head swivels 350°. It has 
an exclusive anti-glare band. It comes 
in 5 color schemes, for $18.95. 


Lytegem was designed for you. It 
wasn't designed for a museum. But 
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only returned to the action in the 
same area but was accompanied by 
the 341st Division and the 325th 
and a whole range of new weapons, 
including field artillery and rocket 
launchers. The battles were bigger 
and bloodier than ever before, and 
on both sides casualties were heavier. 


Multiplicity of wars 


The figure of 1177 American dead 
in May, nearly one tenth of all those 
who have been killed since 1961, 
reflected the damage on the Allied 
side. Not all of these casualties were 
Marines, of course, though their 
losses were proportionately heavier 
than other units’. It is impossible to 
make an accurate assessment of the 
Northerners’ losses, but, conserva- 
tively, they would run five or six 
times higher. For this outlay in 
blood, and in treasure, they cap- 
tured no objectives of significance 
and added nothing to their terri- 
torial holdings. Next time — and no 
one doubts that there will be a next 
time — they may be expected to hit 
harder with bigger and more sophis- 
ticated weapons, including more 
effective anti-aircraft guns and artil- 
lery, and perhaps not to achieve 
more significant success in terms of 
territory won or positions captured. 

What, then, is Hanoi’s objective? 
It is, in fact, fighting not merely 
a multifronted war but also a sophis- 
ticated multiplicity of wars, each 
with an interlocking purpose and 
design. The main force efforts, 
launched here and elsewhere from 
the privileged sanctuaries beyond 
the borders of South Vietnam, have 
a threefold intent: to cause maxi- 
mum American and Allied casual- 
ties; to *absorb" the expanding 
Allied forces in defensive operations, 
thereby preventing the concentra- 
tion of forces needed to protect and 
to expand the pacified areas; and 
to permit intensified small-scale 
guerrilla actions against the pacifica- 
tion program in particular and the 
Allied rear and base areas in general. 

Hanoi seeks for a cumulative effect 
rather than striking successes. One 
of the more closely guarded secrets 
of the war is the ratio of front-line 
U.S. soldiers to the total committed 
force. Without prejudice to this 
secret, it is obvious that if the Com- 
munist forces could maintain the 
momentum of their operations at 
anything approaching the April- 
May level, the casualty expectancy 
rates among the real American 
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When the girls at the pool 


ask yOu where youre going 


on your husband's vacation, 
smile and Say, 


"Oh, we're just going to the country. 
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Kenya. 


An African Safari? A wild dream, they'll say. It's no wild dream 
when you go “On Safari" with Lufthansa. And our Pay Later Plan 
or your credit card can make it possible. For just $1743, you can 
chase wild zebras in Zambia. Stalk mammoth rhinos in Rhodesia. 
Sleep at the foot of fabled Mount Kilimanjaro. Visit Johannesburg, 
Victoria Falls, Nairobi, Masai-Mara, Serengeti Plains, Lake Man- 
yara, Treetops, Amboseli, Samburu, Mount Kenya. For only $1743, 
Lufthansa gives you all ground and air transportation (including 
small planes in East Africa) hotels, tents, meals, professional 
guides, even tips! 


So if your friends think you’re dreaming, whip out the Lufthansa 
“On Safari" folder. You can get it through your Travel Agent. Or by 
mailing in this coupon. 

Price based on 14-21 day Economy Excursion fare from New York 
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LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, Dept. TA-9 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Gentlemen: 
[] Please send me further information on your three-week “On Safari” tour. 
[] Have your Tour Expert contact me. 


Name 
Address City 


State Zip Phone 


C) Lufthansa 


My Travel Agent ís 







Mijnheer Minuit had to rely on 
his business instincts alone but you don't. 

The things Western Electric makes for the Bell 
telephone companies help you keep in touch with 
clients everywhere. They even let your computers 
keep in touch with their computers. 

More and more business is being done that way. 


"SERVICE MARK OF AT4T CO 


"Ja, dot's vot I said. 
All ist left ist 
Manhattan. 
Vant to take it?" 





So Western Electric is making more and more 
phones for computers to use. 
They're called Data-Phone* data sets. We 
make them for the Bell telephone companies because 
it's our Bell System job to help you communicate. 
Whether you're a real estate agent, or an Indian 
chief. Or a computer. 


Western Electric 
MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





The War in Vietnam 


front-line troops would far exceed 
those of the Korean War, or the 
Second World War. ‘Time and 
again in his important military 
manual, People’s War, People’s Army, 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, the 
North Vietnamese Defense Minister, 
emphasizes the point that a great 
victory like Dien Bien Phu is wonder- 
ful if the opportunity presents itself, 
but if it does not, a multiplicity of 
smaller actions can eventually have 
the cumulative effect of a Dien 
Bien Phu. 

The erosion of manpower inherent 
in this type of operation is not con- 
fined to one side, of course. Every- 
where, the cost to the regular units 
of the North Vietnamese Army has 
been high. But Hanoi is accustomed 
to, and expects, heavy casualties. 
Moreover, by the standards of the 
Indochina War, its casualties to this 
stage have been relatively light. 
Its trained and organized reserves 
in North Vietnam more than double 
its regular force commitment in 
South Vietnam; and Viet Cong 
recruitment in the rural areas, 
though suffering from competition 
with the Saigon government, is much 
less critical than reports of the induc- 
tion of fifteen-year-olds into the 
guerrillas and regular forces might 
seem to indicate, 


The North’s battlefield 


Because of the nature of the terrain 
and the short haul for North Viet- 
namese reinforcement and resupply, 
the region immediately south of the 
Demilitarized Zone is likely to re- 
main a major field of action. Unless 
Washington decides on a major esca- 
lation and approves the conting ncy 
plan to cut off Hanoi’s forces in the 
zone itself by an amphibious landing, 
an act as tempting tactically as it 
might be disastrous strategically, 
there is no reason why the North 
Vietnamese should not continue 
indefinitely to *fix" a substantially 
larger American force here by the 
always promised and sometimes ful- 
filled threat of a major attack. 
Bombing and shelling harass, but 
they do not fully deter. 

Although it is obviously easier to 
exploit, the DMZ front is simply one 
of several which the Northern com- 
mand now has the capability to 
activate. The patient and laborious 


extension of the Ho Chi Minh. 


ATTENTION 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


You may be familiar with The ATLANTIC’s Educational 
Edition — which, until now has been offered exclusively to 
English teachers. 

Starting with the October issue, a new Educational Edition 
will be published devoted to Social Sciences and Humanities. 


AN OUTSTANDING STIMULUS TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES STUDENTS 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Educational Edition of 
The ATLANTIC MONTHLY will consist of the regular 
ATLANTIC plus an 8-page study guide, written by teachers, 
from material in the issue in which it appears. 
IC Wilkes, 

. create opportunities for panel discussions 

. encourage students to participate 

. break up conservative study patterns and structures of 

learning 

. promote individuality 
. . . provide timely supplementary text 
An answer key provided teachers will suggest controls and 
show ways to get the most benefit from the exercises. 


AVAILABLE ALTERNATE MONTHS 


During its first year the Social Sciences/Humanities Educa- 
tional Edition will be published every second month of the 
school year — beginning with the October issue. 


HALF PRICE 


The cost will be only 39¢ a copy — a special student rate — a 
free desk copy will be provided the teacher. The minimum 
order is 10 copies per month. No minimum on the number of 
months. You may use it for 1, 2, 3, 4, or all 5 months. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Use the coupon below to obtain free sample of the First Edi- 


tion (available around the end of September) or to place a trial 
order. 


Educational Department, The ATLANTIC 

8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 02116 

Please enter trial subscription to Social Sciences Educational 
Edition. 
copies for 
@ 39¢ per copy. 

|] Send sample copy of first issue. 


. Bill me 


months, starting 
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The War in Vietnam 


“Trail? through the mountains of 
eastern Laos and northern Cambodia 
has been one of the more remarkable 
Communist achievements of the war. 
There are now truckable roads 
through regions in which qualified 
Western specialists five years ago 
believed no roads could be built. 
Extraordinary engineering difficul- 
ties have been overcome. The “trail” 
is still no Brownie hike, but troops 
and supplies in ever increasing 
quantities do get through. 

To meet the threat from the DMZ 
in April and May, General West- 
moreland had to strengthen his forces 
there by redeploying.three brigades 
from II Corps to III Corps. Almost 
immediately a second threat began to 
develop on the High Plateau, which 
necessitated moving the 173rd Air- 
borne from III Corps to plug the 
hole there. After their battering in 
Tay Ninh Province early in the year, 
the Northern troops, and the local 
main force Viet Cong, were in no 
shape to exploit this reduction in 
regional American strength; but 
equally, Westmoreland lacked the 
resources to continue his multi- 
divisional offensive here. 

The simple answer to this stale- 
mated situation might be to reinforce 
the American forces heavily, not by 
tens of thousands but by hundreds 
of thousands. Even Hanoi appears 
ready to believe that its tactics 
would not be proof against a force 
of a million Americans. Since any 
troop reinforcement appears likely 
to be modest, however, and the cir- 
cumstances that have brought about 
this situation are not wholly military, 
other approaches are called for. 
As usual, though causes are not difh- 
cult to isolate, the effects sometimes 
seem almost beyond remedy. ‘This 
was assuredly the case in Saigon 
until the last day of June, when 
Prime Minister Ky, under the strong- 
est of pressure from the military 
Directory, abandoned his quest for 
the presidency and agreed to run 
for the vice presidency on the ticket 
led by the chief of state, General 
Nguyen Van Thieu. 


The Ky factor 


There have been few more impor- 
tant political developments in Viet- 
nam in recent years. The combina- 
tion of Ky's will to win and the fear 
that he might not had produced a re- 
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action among his intimates and 
associates that threatened to destroy 
the legitimacy of the election on 
September 3 and to discredit both 
Vietnam and the United States. 
In particular, the use of political 
censorship and the activities of the 
police were giving cause for the 
gravest concern. Day after day 
newspapers appeared with large 
blank spaces in their political col- 
umns. Political censorship under 
Ky was worse even than it had been 
under the Diem regime. 

In response to American pressure, 
Ky terminated political censorship 
in mid-July, but military censorship 
continued. Under General Nguyen 
Ngoc Loan, the military security 
service has become one of the most 
effective, and also one of the most 
ruthless, organizations the country 
has ever known. Every major po- 
litical group opposing Ky believed 
that Loan was rigging the election 
on his behalf — and worse. ‘There 
were charges of assassination, which 
could not be proven, and of opium 
smuggling, which could be. 


Brass knuckles and corruption 


In a scandal involving the Viet- 
namese Embassy in Vientiane, Colo- 
nel Khu Duc Hung, the military 
attaché and a member of Loan's 
military security service, was dis- 
missed from his post by the ambassa- 
dor and sent back to Saigon. Coun- 
tercharges by Loan that the ambassa- 
dor himself was involved in the 
traffic led to the ambassador's recall 
but did obscure the facts, which were 
well known to the government and 
to all Western embassies in Vien- 
tiane. When Saigon proposed the 
appointment of a new ambassador 
who was known to be a member of 
Loan's military security service, Vi- 
entiane replied that the appointment 
would be unwelcome. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate police profits from 
the opium and gold rackets and 
other extracurricular activities. A 
former cabinet minister gave as his 
informed opinion that the “‘secret” 
funds available to Ky’s supporters 
from these and other sources ran to 
some three billion piasters, or more 
than $25 million. It is true, of 
course, that secret funds have always 
been a part of normal government 
operations. Beginning with the Diem 
era, all leaders have had access to 
handout funds for which no budget- 
ary accounting was made. The im- 
portant difference now was in the 
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Are your 
10 billion 


“thought cells” 


confused by 


these pictures? 
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Illusion—the mind insists on seeing 
these concentric circles as a spiral. 





Goblet or profiles? Which do you see? 
THE MIND features many interesting tests. 


astonishing new ways of learning 


Explore THE MIND for 10 days as a guest of the LIFEBESTSTSITS Ea 


Ten billion "thought cells" are helping you to 
read this page. And, as your mind yields up its 
mysteries to science, those cells—which manu- 
facture thoughts, dreams, sensations and feelings 
—have been tracked down. Those which generate 
damaging emotions and behavior are submitting 
to chemical control. Those which aid learning 
are being multiplied in their efficiency. The day 
of the super-mind may be dawning. 

All the new facts and exciting implications 
in this field are presented in an extraordinary vol- 
ume, THE MIND, prepared for the general reader 
by the Editors of the LIFE Science Library. 

In THE MIND you'll see revolutionary teaching 
machines that assail all five senses at once—you'll 
find intelligence tests to sample and you'll learn 
how they're constructed—you' ll see the world the 
insane inhabit through the medium of their fan- 
tastic paintings—reproduced in stark color—you'll 
learn about “mind changing” drugs—and you'll 
be amazed at the incredible teamwork of body 
and spirit required in the making of music. 

This conquest of inner space, the mind, is even 
more exciting than our adventures in outer space. 
To discover the scope of these findings, why not 
borrow a copy of THE MIND, without obligation? 
Let this excursion into self knowledge be your 
introduction to the LIFE Science Library. Pre- 
pared with a unique combination of authority, 
clarity, and visual drama. THE MIND» is typical of 


More than 1,225,000 families 





this exciting series designed to simplify, unify, 
organize and dramatize the world of science. 
Even if your knowledge of psychology extends 
scarcely beyond your ability to spell the word, 
you'll be caught up in a world of wonders. 

In THE MIND, you'll learn about physical and 
chemical possibilities which make standard psy- 
chiatry seem pale. Chemistry is breaking new 
ground every day. It has already largely replaced 
shock treatment for the disturbed, and has made 
some forms of brain surgery, such as prefrontal 
lobotomy, a thing of the past. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


These few words and pictures simply can't do 
justice to this achievement. That's why we want 
you to borrow a copy without obligation for 10 
days. Then return it if you wish. Or keep it for 
less than you'd expect to pay for such a lavish 
book. In either case be sure your children see the 
book. This series holds a special fascination for 
people of all ages. Thanks to TIME-LIFE’s vast 
facilities and large print orders, you pay only 
$3.95 (plus shipping and handling). Then you will 
be entitled to examine another volume free every 
two months. But you make no commitments, 
promise to buy nothing. For free examination of 
THE MIND, simply mail the coupon below or 
write TIME-LIFE Books, Dept. 4515, TIME & 
LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611. 
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Size: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, DEPT. 5407 
SS from the Lije Science Library $i" x11" || TIME & LIFE BUILDING | 
: rug 200 pages CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


AM 35,000 words 


LA Hundreds of Please enroll me as a subscriber to the LIFE | 


illustrations. ScIENCE LiBRARY and send me Volume I (THE 
MiND) for a 10-day Trial Examination. If, at the 
end of that time, I decide not to continue the series, 
I will return the book, canceling my subscription. 
Among If I keep the book, I will pay $3.95 (plus shipping | 
and handling). I understand that future volumes 
the other 


will be issued on approval at two-month intervals, 
at the same price of $3.95. The 10-day Free Exam- | 
ination privilege applies to all volumes in the 
LiBRARY, and I may cancel my subscription at any | 
time. 


volumes in the 


LIFE 


Science Library: 


please print 








es MEN 
Schools and Libraries: Address orders to 
Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 07960 


Eligible for Titles I, II Funds. 
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. Traveling can take the fun - 
out of going anyplace. 


For 44 years now, we've been watching 
the frazzled traveler drag himself in and 
out of cars and trains and planes. 

We've seen him arrive in his itchy 
tweeds when the temperature was pushing 
80 degrees. 

We've seen him without a hotel room 
to call his own. 

We've seen him looking a little green 
from something he ate. 

We've seen him broke, wet, lost, and 
befuddled. 

Andif nothing else, we've sympathized 
with him. At least our girls at the counters 
have. So much so, in fact, that an unwritten 
and slightly haphazard company policy 
has developed here at Hertz. 

It sort of says, “Give the poor guy a 
break." If he doesn’t have a place to sleep, 
help him find one. If he doesn't know his 
way around the area, give him a map and 
show him the way. If he's in a hurry, help 
him hurry. 

What all this has resulted in is that our 
customers find traveling a little less miser- 
able. Our girls find their jobs considerably 
more interesting. And we as a company 
find ourselves doing alright too. 

Now it struck us that if our girls could 
give you all this help pretty much on their 
own, they could do a lot more if we gave 
them some tools to do it with. Which we 
have now done. 

From now on when you come up to a 
Hertz counter in any large city, you can 
expect to get more than a set of keys. 

If you're a stranger in any one of 
America's 28 largest cities, we'll give you 
the world's most complete guide on how to 
survive in that city. It not only tells you 
where to eat and sleep, it also tells you 
where to get a haircut, pawn your watch, 
and have a night on the town. 

If you know where you're going, but 
don't know how to get there, we'll give you 
a special map of the area and diagram it to 
make it absolutely clear. 

If you run out of money and you have 
a Hertz charge card, we'll give you $10cash 


on your IOU, and tack it on to your rental. 


Hertz 


We can help a little, 





If you know you're going to be late get- 
ting to your hotel, we'll call and tell them 
you're coming and to hold your room. 

If it's raining and you left your rain- 
coat home because the weatherman told 
you it was going to be sunny, we'll give you 
a raincoat. 

If you're running to catch a plane, we 
won't make you stand in line behind people 
who aren't. Starting now—if you're charg- 
ing your car—all you have to do is stuff 
your keys inside your rental envelope, 
write your mileage on the back, drop it on 
the counter and take off. 

If you're going on vacation, we'll give 
you tour maps that describe the most in- 
teresting places to see and the most inter- 
esting things to do along the way. 

Now all this is not to say that we're 
overlooking the main reason we're in busi- 
ness. To give you a Ford or another good 
car with a minimum of nonsense. 

We'll still let you pick up a regular 
sedan at any Hertz office and drop it 
off at any other Hertz office—in 
practically any major city in the 
United States—with no drop-off 
charge. 

We'llstill give youa choiceof 
more different kinds of cars than 
any other renta car company. 

(If you ever get bored renting plain 
four-door sedans, that's a nice thing 
to know.) 

We'll still have our yellow Hertz 
phones in the lobbies of most major hotels 
and motels. They're direct lines, so you 
don't have to spend a dime to get a car. 

We'll still pay for all the gas you use. 
(Unless you're getting one of our special 
rates, in which case we'll still buy the first 


tank.)..- 
— — Aa And when 
e. b you reserve 
É yee onc of our 
©) C cars, we'll still 
confirm your reservation in seconds. 
After all, we know that without all 
these things, the extra help we give you 
wouldn’t help. 
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size of the fund and the purposes 
for which it was to be used. Loan 
and Ky’s election campaign had 
become all but inseparable. 

Beginning on May 10, national 
police and military security chiefs on 
the provincial level were summoned, 
Corps by Corps, to Saigon. Here 
they were briefed by Loan. ‘With 
me there is only black and white,” 
he told each group. “I don’t believe 
in shades of gray. Your mission in 
previous elections was to get people 
to the polls. This time you have a 
different mission. It is to ensure the 
election of the ticket by Nguyen 
Cao Ky." But the effect was to con- 
solidate concern with Ky and his 
tactics on the part of Americans and 
the Vietnamese military. This led 
to Ky's last-minute withdrawal from 
the presidential race. It was hoped 
then that there was the prospect of 
an honest election. 





Israel 








Middle-aged soldiers with tommy 
guns over their shoulders and civilian 
briefcases under their arms; young 
men with the same weapon slung 
under one arm, a girlfriend, often 
in uniform, under the other. Is- 
rael: a gentle nation that knows 
it lives on the edge, and must be 
tough, and lives ready to transform 
itself on an hour's notice from civilian 
life to a rough but efficient military 
machine. ‘The sense of a people act- 
ing as one because they had to. 
That was what was beautiful about 
the war. These things, and the skill- 
ful young Israeli pilots in their 
French Mirage jets, and the bril- 
liance of Israeli tactics were what 
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the people who said this was a sur- 
gically neat war, a good war, saw. 


The terrible things 


The terrible things were not so 
easy to sec. I did not see Israeli 
jets napalm the Jordanian refu- 
gees as they fled along the road to the 
west bank of the Jordan, I did not 
see the refugee camps in Gaza when 
the bombs hit them. ‘There were 
reasons for both attacks: there were 
thousands of soldiers fleeing on the 
Jordan road among the refugees, 
and the Palestine Liberation Army 
melted back into the refugee camps 
in Gaza. Yet napalm is no more 
selective in Israel than in Vietnam. 

The pitiful, hideous face of the 
war that I saw was in Gaza, in the 
Sinai Peninsula, and in an Israeli 
war hospital, in each case a few days 
after the fighting had ended. ‘The 
road south from Tel Aviv to Gaza 
City runs thirty-five miles through 
green farmland. ‘The trees and 
green crops seem to defy the dry soil 
and the heat. Everywhere one sees 
the symbol of Israeli agriculture: 
fields spotted with sprinklers that 
send sheets of water out, each in a 
thin circular whirl. From afar the 
clusters of sprinklers look like fields 
of some exotic water flower, glinting 
transparent in the sun. Across the 
border of the Gaza Strip the land is 
still fertile but drier. 

Gaza City teems with Israeli tanks 
dodging between the burnt-out car- 
casses of Arab and Israeli vehicles. 
As one drives south from Gaza City 
along a palm-tree-lined road, the 
country becomes sandier and less fer- 
tile. ‘The road is studded every 
hundred yards or less with burnt-out 
trucks, tanks, half-tracks, jeeps, and 
civilian cars. One learns to recog- 
nize what hit them. When they are 
flipped eerily on their sides, partly 
burnt but often partly unscathed, it 
was a mine. When the tanks are 
charred but undeformed except for 
one neat hole, it was usually a high- 
velocity shell from another tank that 
turned the inside into an inferno 
with its heat. When a new Mer- 
cedes-Benz looks normal on one side 
but has been turned into scrap metal 
on the other, it is because the far 
side was run over by a tank. When 
all that remains of a heavy truck is 
unrecognizably twisted metal and 
the supporting frame, it was usually 
a rocket or bomb from a plane. 

At checkpoints Israeli soldiers 
stand guard. Walking past them or 


sitting in the shade of palms are 
robed figures with camels and mules 
loaded with sacks. Shawl-wrapped 
women, gaunt and hollow-cheeked, 
thread their way past the twisted 
metal forms carrying straw baskets. 
White flags still flutter from crevices 
of adobe walls. Sometimes the tall 
palms have been cut through as clean 
as if with a buzz saw by tank shells. 
Along the edges of the road walk 
teams of Israeli soldiers with long 
white metal canes, tapping like 
blind men in lines three or four 
abreast as they search for mines. 
The roadside flutters with thin lines 
of white tape with which they de- 
marcate the areas they have searched 
and the areas they have not. Dozens 
of tiny *old-man" wizened children 
line the road. They wave and clap 
their hands at the passing vehicles, 
chanting “‘cigarette, cigarette, ciga- 
rette, cigarette.” 


War landscape 


There is a whole absurd landscape 
to this war: shell cases shining copper 
against the green cactus and mud- 
color sand; empty cans, crushed 
signposts, green pop bottles, card- 
board food and ammunition cartons, 
steel anti-tank X’s with a third steel 
girder bracing them firmly into the 
ground. ‘“‘They’re never going to 
clean this place up,” 
Brazilian correspondent said dryly. 
“They're going to leave it as a tour- 
ist attraction." 

There are stretches when the dry 
fields seem to be planted with dead 
men. Even when you cannot see 
them because they lie hidden behind 
the bushes of red and yellow semi- 
desert flowers, the smell of death, 
always nauseatingly sweet and inde- 
scribable, remains. 

Outside El Arish, the southern- 
most city of Gaza, we drove down 
to the cluster of houses where the 
Yugoslav UN mission had lived. 
We were a convoy of five cars carry- 
ing sixty liters of water and forty 
liters of gasoline apiece for the 
drive across the Sinai Desert. This 
beautiful ocean beach was the last 
pleasant thing we would see until 
we reached the Suez Canal. The 
houses were empty and had been 
ransacked. Three fishing boats with 
Arabic inscriptions on the prow lay 
with their nets on the beach, one 
filling with sand and being washed 
over by the waves. Submachine 


guns and Enfield 303’s were stacked 


against a tree while we ate sardines, 


a young 
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It’s the life aboard 
the "France" that 
makes the difference. 


~ Breathe. The air around the ''France' 
ts so shiny clear you'll hardly believe it. 
It makes you feel exuberant. 


“of dale nating. 


Startthinking aboutitnow. A Caribbean - 
cruise on the S.S. France. Next winter? 


Meanwhile, just hold your breath. 


Regular sailings to ard: from Southampton. and 
Le Havre every other week. Tourist: from $245. 
First Class: from $450. One way, off season. See : 
your Travel Agent for cruise and special trans- 
atlantic rate details. S.S. France is of French 
registry. it was constructed and is maintained to. 


the highest classification of the Ameno Bureau 





Israel 





fruit, olives, tuna, and watched the 
waves splashing toward us. 

We drove through El Arish - 
winding arid streets between more 
adobe walls —- and out into the real 
desert. Then we were back in a new 
war landscape. 


Egyptian flight 

The Israelis and Egyptians had 
fiercely contested El Arish. First the 
Israelis took it; then the Egyptians 
staged a counterattack. When that 
had been overcome, the Egyptian 
flight to the canal with the Israeli 
armor behind them, and then pass- 
ing them, began. ‘The first sign of 
the flight was boots — black military 
boots — and shoes. They lay singly 
and in pairs, hundreds and hun- 
dreds, stretched along the road in the 
sand. The Egyptian peasants had 
taken them off because they could 
run faster — and because the boots 
marked them as soldiers. Then there 
were pieces of uniforms, khaki shirts 
and pants, often better made than 
the Israeli makeshift outfits. Then 
a detail of three Arab prisoners and 
three Israeli guards burying a dead 








note worthy 


Egyptian soldier. It took two of 
them working with a pick and shovel 
four minutes to scrape a shallow 
pit in the sand. Then they picked 
him up by the arms and a leg and 
threw him in, filling the sand in 
rapidly on top. An Israeli soldier 
put an Egyptian helmet on top of the 
mound. 

A few miles later, without warn- 
ing, we came upon an Egyptian 
soldier, his head and arms wrapped 
in bloody cloth, blinded. He stood 
swaying by the roadside, holding out 
a stick with a blood-smeared white 
flag on it. 

Out in the desert again we found a 
man lying in the sand covered with a 
blanket. A bullet had made his legs 
useless. When he removed the cloth 
to show us the wounds, they were 
swarming with bugs. He said he was 
a civilian, and held out his papers. 
The Israeli captain guiding the con- 
voy gave him two bottles of water 
and crackers. Seven news photogra- 
phers cursing each other for throw- 
ing shadows made the captain repeat 
the act of handing the man water 
twice. Then we left him. The next 
day he was gone. 

Sixty miles south of El Arish there 


were suddenly waves of bodies beside 
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the road. Some lay sprawled as 
though running or sleeping. Others 
lay on their backs, rigid, seeming to 
tilt their sun-blackened faces upward 
toward the sky. Walking single file 
were six Egyptian soldiers, the first 
of hundreds trudging along the road 
to Cantara on the Suez Canal. They 
stood waving their hands high in the 
air while the Israeli soldiers accom- 
panying the convoy searched them. 
One had a Russian rifle down the 
pant leg of his civilian clothes, a 
cartridge in the chamber. Several 
had superficial wounds. All were 
burnt by the sun, and their feet were 
beginning to become bloody and raw. 


The refugees 


From there on we saw Arab sol- 
diers constantly as the convoy sped 
by; barefoot, in groups of ten or fif- 
teen or singly, walking between the 
bodies of their dead parallel to the 
tar road and the line of telephone 
poles. Some waved and smiled hor- 
rible frightened smiles as we sped by. 
Others flapped their white surrender 
cloths and chanted “‘Long Live Is- 
tack” 

I began to keep a tally: fourteen 
coming in off the sand dunes toward 
the road, their hands in the air; 
twenty-five walking together, two of 
them pushing a wounded man on a 
wagon. Some were old men who 
could not easily have been soldiers, 
although the Israelis claimed that 
they were almost all soldiers who had 
put on civilian clothes. But then, 
where were the populations of the 
tiny clusters of buildings near the 
road every fifty or sixty miles? 

By evening we had passed over one 
hundred and thirty refugees on the 
road. Yet this was more than a week 
after their units had been defeated, 
and there were others I could not 
count and could barely see, too afraid 
still to come to the road, traveling 
through the dunes a few hundred 
yards away and parallel to the road. 

Outside Cantara, the Egyptian 
town on the canal where the Israelis 
had stopped, the Israelis were gath- 
ering the refugees together as they 
came in from the desert. ‘They had 
seated them in lines close together, 
the ranks forming a large irregular 
circle, on the sand. As refugees came 
in with their hands up, they were 
searched, deprived of belts, knives, 
and sometimes books or mementos. 
They were given crackers and water, 
and in cases of great immediate need, 
medical aid. Over five thousand 
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available, free, from your travel agent, from 
whom you'll learn how a KLM jet or Holland- 
America Line flagship can start you on a happier 
vacation by starting you in Holland —where the 
good life begins. 
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then the rose. 
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Fan Jets are serviced. It also 
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refugees had passed through the 
camp already. From there they 
went to the canal, where Egyptian 
launches carried them to the west- 
ern bank. The day before I came, a 
thousand had passed through; today 
there were four hundred and fifty. 

In Cantara as elsewhere, the Is- 
raelis seemed humane captors. The | 
refugees were not physically mis- | 
treated. ‘The only shouting was 
being done by an Egyptian prisoner 
in a black leather coat appointed to | 
keep the others in order. He moved 
up and down before the seated pris- 
oners shouting menacingly, and oc- 
casionally swishing the air above 
them with a long stick. 

The next day I watched the pris- 
oners for several hours. By 8 A.M. the 
desert sun was uncomfortable even | 
in the shade of the trucks. The pris- 
oners sat without shade, in the same 
circle where they had sat all night. | 
“We capture them, and then they | 
make us work like beasts to provide 
food and water," a Tunisian Jew | 
sitting in the shade of a half-track | 








said softly. ‘‘Do you know what| B 


it would have been like if they | 
had won?" He drew his finger across 
his throat swiftly from ear to ear. 


Blood and flies 

And yet I could not help feeling 
sick at the suffering of these silent 
Egyptian peasants. They had been 
given uniforms and the most modern 
weapons and sent forward, told to 
prepare for a holy war against Israel. 
One old man who arrived carrying 
an earthen jug filled with brackish 
water had walked six days across the 
desert from El Arish. Afraid of the 
Israelis, he had hidden in the dunes 
during the day. At night he had 
come down to scavenge for food or 
water in the abandoned vehicles 
along the road. Like others he had 
drunk mostly water from the radia- 
tors of wrecked cars — brown and 
dirty water. His face had cracked 
into wide open wounds under the 
sun. His feet, wrapped in blood- 
stained cloth, buzzed with flies as he 
stood waiting to be interrogated. 
The others were pitifully like him. 
Their stomachs were weak from the 
bad water they had drunk, but often 
their feet were too burnt to allow 
them to walk off a few hundred feet 
to relieve themselves. 

Four or five had become too weak 
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Israel 





and feverish to do more than lie in 
the sand, heads on their hands or on 
another's legs, eyes half open, letting 
the flies cover them and their wounds 
without moving. The Egyptian wa- 
ter boys would lift their heads and 
give them water. 

Then it seemed to me that those 
who speak of the war as a just, good, 
beautifully executed operation would 
do well to specify what they mean. 
The spirit of Israel and of the Israeli 
Army was indeed an extraordinarily 





moving thing. But the destruction 
and suffering that beautiful spirit 
wrought were then doubly terrible., 
The Israelis had not strained them- 
selves immediately after the battle to 
stop the desert from taking its toll on 
the remnants of the Egyptian Army. 
Nonetheless, they had acted with re- 
markably little hatred and with a 
measure of magnanimity toward the 
refugees. Instead of keeping them 
hostage against a peace treaty, or 
even against the return of their 
own few pilots in Egyptian hands, or 
against negotiations, they had helped 
ten thousand cross the canal. And 
yet what the desert and the war did 
to those Egyptians — most of them 
simple people with little more malice 
than the Israelis — was terrible. 





| Victory in Jerusalem 


| The war was over. I stayed on to 
| watch Israel return to peace. Israelis 
are almost as remarkable a people at 
peace as they are at war. The Israeli 
part of Jerusalem in the days after 
the war ended fluttered solidly with 
more Israeli flags than one could 
imagine the Israelis had cloth and 
Capacity to produce. On every 
street, every apartment — often ev- 
ery window —- showed a flag, white 
| with two horizontal blue stripes and 
a blue Star of David between them. 
The taped, crosshatched windows 
and the sandbags blocking windows 
jand doors were still everywhere, 
though in some places fast-growing 
ivy had begun to creep over the 
sandbags, giving them a look of an- 
| tiquity and peaceful permanence. 
The streets swarmed with soldiers, 
all of whom still carried their weap- 
ons. In restaurants they would pile 
the submachine guns on one chair. 
A student discotheque called Puss- 
Puss was filed with soldiers and 
those just demobilized. A bartender 
still in uniform served drinks. It was 
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Cars are Tom Foster’s hobby. 
He builds hot rods (and wins 
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soon became a foreman. Then 
an instructor. Now he’s Process 
Engineer on engine blocks in 
the Master Mechanics Division 
of GM's Pontiac plant. 

To Tom Foster, cars are more 
than a profession. They're a way 
of life. Which is one reason Tom 
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Thomas E. Foster, Process Engineer, Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac, Michigan 


is so good at his job. 

Self-made professionals like 
Tom Foster— GM people who 
take a special kind of pride in 
cars— are just another reason 
why you get a better buy in a 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick or Cadillac. 
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the only time I saw Israelis getting 
drunk, since for the most part they 
all drink soda pop or fruit juice. 

"Im sorry," said a young law 
student with blond hair, *I am just 
demobilized, and with the war and 
the cognac my head is recling. You 
asked about the fighting in Jerusa- 
lem? The people who say it was easy 
to take were not there. The fighting 
was terrible. The Jordanians are 
good, very good soldiers, perhaps the 
best in the Middle East. I respect 
the Jordanian soldier. He is very 
. brave." He took another cognac and 
poured it down. “‘But we fight there 
like crazy men. I fight like a crazy 
man and did things I can't imagine. 
And you know why?" He made an 
open fist and held it before my face. 
"Because of what Jerusalem means 
to us. Because of our whole tradition 
in Jerusalem. Because I was fighting 
to guard my own home, where my 
family lives, in Jerusalem. I don't 
know if I could have done these 
things in Syria or Sinai. And all the 
time — I am no hero — all the time 
when we fight I am afraid. I am 
thinking the next moment — whoof! 
No more life, no more nothing." He 
spread his hands flat on the bar. 
“No, the war was a terrible, terrible 
thing." — Michael Lerner 
For an account of how the army won 
the war see page 56. 





Turkey 





There is a current saying in Tur- 
key, *It is bad luck to wake up on 
your leftside." The inference is obvi- 
ous: in Turkey the *'left," in the 
political sense, is uncomfortable. To 
the unsophisticated Turkish peasant 
— small farmers and agricultural 
laborers, along with their families, 
account for two thirds of the coun- 
try's population of 33 million — 
the “left? can roughly be equated 
with Communism and the Soviet 
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Union. Russia has been Turkey's 
traditional enemy for centuries. 

It was therefore all the more sur- 
prising that the grand old man 
of Turkish politics, Ismet Inonu, 
adopted a left-of-center slogan in 
the 1965 elections for his Republican 
People's Party. The RPP had ruled 
for thirty-one out of the previous 
forty-two years; it was founded by 
Kemal Ataturk in 1923, at the same 
time he created the Turkish Re- 
public and drove the last Sultan of 
the “Ottoman Porte" into exile. 
Inonu served as Premier under 
Ataturk, then was President himself 
from 1938 to 1950, and Premier once 
more from 1961 to 1965. Now 
eighty-three years old, Inonu should 
have had enough experience to know 
how much the great mass of Turkish 
voters, in the towns as well as the 
countryside, disliked *'leftism," Com- 
munism, and the Soviet Union. 


Young Turks and old 


Inonu hoped to attract “modern” 
intellectual Turks to his banner; 
he believed that this would pay 
political dividends in an era of ma- 
terial progress which would carry 
“Turkey into Europe" and into the 
twentieth century. He did just that. 
But there simply are not enough 
modern, intellectual Turks for him 
to win on the basis of their support. 
The opposition Justice Party now 
in power is equally modern, but 
strictly practical. The elections in 
October of 1965 produced a huge 
parliamentary majority for the con- 
servative Justice Party and a sense 
of considerable disquiet in Inonu's 
ranks. 

There was every possibility of re- 
tracting the left-of-center slogan, or 
of letting it fade quietly into oblivion. 
Inonu, convinced of his role of na- 
tional prophet, refused to do either. 
Those who know him well think that 
he may have been influenced by the 
success of the “‘opening to the left" 
in Italy, effected through a union 
of Italian socialist parties. Inonu 
persisted with his slogan, and early 
in May of this year, the RPP split 
asunder. Fifty-one of its 181 parlia- 
mentary members formed a break- 
away group under the young, effi- 
cient, and matter-of-fact Turhan 
Feyzioglu. He believes that this 
group will become the real heir to 
the Ataturk tradition, which was 
coldly practical. 

In the 1969 elections the group 
will go to the country with proposals 





for a precise program, in contrast 


to Inonu's slogans. It will carry 
some heavy guns politically. Feyzi- 
oglu has taken with him twelve 
former ministers in RPP govern- 
ments men who have played key 
roles in constitutional reform and 
economic planning. 

Inonu's young and dedicated lieu- 
tenant, Bulent Ecevit, intends in 
turn to press for a new, progressive 
RPP program. Inonu will back this 
to the hilt, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that his own political career 
is nearly over.  Left-of-centerism 
may have even less hope of success 
when he departs from the political 
scene. And his Grand Old Party 
faces the prospect of a shattering 
defeat in the 1969 elections. 


After Menderes 


In the view of some observers the 
RPP split is the most significant event 
in Turkish politics since the revolu- 
tion of May 27, 1960. Then, the 
army intervened sensationally to 
overturn the government of Adnan 
Menderes and subsequently to ban 
the Democrat Party. The army's 
objections against the Menderes re- 
gime seem to have been that it was 
ready to desert the Ataturk precept 
of the secular state, that it was cor- 
rupt, and that Premier Menderes 
was building up a “personality cult" 
which would have led to one-party 
rule. 

The assumption might be that 
the army was defending democracy, 
though armies seldom do that. It 
is more likely that the army, 600,000 
strong and led by an elite officer 
corps, feared a diminution of its own 
influence. 

Menderes’ Democrat Party dis- 
appeared. Its place was taken only 
a year later by the Justice Party, 
which now rules Turkey. It 
preached the same political princi- 
ples. It even included, as members 
of Parliament, Menderes’ eldest son 
and the widows and daughters of his 
henchmen who were executed along 
with Menderes after the 1960 coup. 
Since 1965 the Justice Party has 
emerged as the main driving force 
in Turkish politics, strongly anti- 
Communist, sympathetic to private 
enterprise, and above all, intent on 
producing efficient administration. 
Since the 1969 elections are certain 
to confirm it in power, it is useful 
to examine both its ideas and its 
record. 

The present Justice Party Prime 
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This meal 
no longer exists. 


It was eaten in Switzerland, by the writer of this ad, for $2.55 


And once for lunch, my wife 
and I even had half a chicken 
each, french fries, and salad for 
only 75¢. 

We also got a big kick out of 
the Swiss custom of serving you 
enormous portions half at a time. 
The trouble was you felt like you 
were eating two meals instead of 
one. (Several times we ended up 
dividing one order between the 
two of us.) 

We were also amazed at how 
reasonably priced the hotels 
were. Everywhere. In one resort 
area we found a great little chalet- 
hotel for just $6 a day. It was a 
nice double room with a 
bath. We also had a mar- 
velous view of those 
snow-capped moun- 
tains; great big fluffy 
feather bedcovers; ^* + 
and breakfast; and ‘QM 
even a free shoeshine N 
for our shoes that we put 
outside our door before we 
went to bed. 

And I haven't even said & 
anything about all those fan- 
tastic Swiss cheeses, those great 
Swiss fondues, that tasty Swiss 
wine and beer, those endless 
varieties of Swiss chocolates, 
that Swiss service and hospital- 
ity and cleanliness, those terrific 
Swiss trains, that romantic Swiss 
scenery and mountain air. 

But, I guess I'll have to wait till 
my next ad to get into all these 
selling points. 
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Is this the first Yamaha piano? 


We did 
1709. Cristofori did. 

But we've made a lot of 
improvements since then. 


So if you are looking for a piano, 
experience a Yamaha. It has marvel- 
ous tone. Beautiful tuning character- 
istics. Remarkably responsive action. 
E Unusual durability. Handsome fin- 
ishes. Many models from spinets to 

grands. And they are all at family- 
Tm affordable prices. 

But don't let the mod- 
est price deceive you. 
Yamaha is truly profes- 
sional quality. Universities, 
music schools, teachers 
; and professional pian- 
ists all over the coun- 
try are using Yamaha. 

With great success. 
Why not see and hear 
why...ata Yamaha dealer's 
today. 


YAMAHA 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


7733 Telegraph Road, 
] Montebello, Calif. 
Since 1887 Ea Eastern Branch: 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


And because we've been success- 
ful, we're the largest manufacturer of 
pianos in the world (twice as large as 
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Turkey 





Minister is Süleyman Demirel. He 
is half the age of Ismet Inonu. 
Portly, suave, and slightly balding, 
he is a man of common sense and 
immense vitality. He depends for 
votes on the conservative, agrarian 
population, but he depends for help 
and advice on an emerging genera- 
tion of businessmen and technocrats. 
Demirel has decided that political 
success will depend on how well he 
manages in bringing prosperity to 
Turkey. He has coined the phrase, 
“We should not be afraid of becom- 
ing rich, one day." 

Demirel was born in an Anatolian 
village. He is a self-made business- 
man, who became an engineer, has 
traveled widely, and has studied 
busines methods in the United 
States. He is well aware of the 
magnitude of Turkey’s problems, 
which he lists in the following ap- 
proximate order of importance: the 
population explosion and its effects, 
illiteracy (still around 50 percent of 
the population), housing, the bal- 
ance of payments, and good foreign 
relations. In tackling these matters, 
Demirel is aided by the split in the 
RPP. He is not particularly con- 
cerned with any need for a strong 
parliamentary opposition or for the 
development of a greater “political 
content" (as the Turks word it) in 
the life of his country. 


Too many people 


The population explosion is his 
first preoccupation. In the last six 
years the population of Turkey has 
risen from just over 27 million to just 
under 33 million. Every improve- 
ment on a material plan tends to 
be overtaken by the need to provide 
more jobs, more food, more houses, 
more of everything. There is a need 
to encourage birth control, and the 
government has acknowledged this 
to the extent of launching a small 
family-planning campaign. So far, 
this has not gone much beyond the 
distribution of literature and the 
dispatch. of a limited number of 
government health officers, who 
tour the country, advising the ‘“‘eco- 
nomic limitation" of the size of 
families and supplying contraceptives 
on request. 

In many of Turkey’s 40,000 vil- 
lages there has been a fair degree of 
interest. But the influence of the 
Muslim priest, the imam, has gen- 
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Turkey 





erally been thrown against any form 
of birth control. For the imam still 
tends to believe that as Allah wills, 
so it shall come to pass. Big families 
are God’s blessing, as well as God’s 
will. And Turkish countrymen are 
still obsessed with the need for sons, 
who will support their fathers in 
their old age. It looks as if the 
population will continue to increase 
by around a million a year. 


The lure 


Meanwhile, the flight from the 
land to the towns will continue too. 
The population of Istanbul and 
suburbs has risen from 1.5 million to 
2.5 million in fifteen years; that of 
Smyrna (Izmir) has doubled during 
the same period to over half a 
million. Ankara, the new national 
capital which was created in the 
heart of Anatolia, now has nearly a 
million inhabitants. Urbanization 
has been overdue, and it has brought 
painful problems. Within the city 
limits of Istanbul one in every three 
of the population lives in the shanty- 
towns which have grown up as a 
result of the old Turkish law that 
a ‘“‘householder’’ cannot be ejected 
who has built his four walls and roof 
between dusk and dawn. ‘These 
colonies of ‘“‘overnight houses" now 
exist in every Turkish city. Nearly 
all of their inhabitants are country- 
people, who have yielded to the lure 
of better jobs and pay in the city. 
On the land, the average income of 
a farmer or farm laborer is about 
$130 a year; in the towns it is about 
$700. 

The shantytowns have become a 
huge problem. Istanbul’s shanty- 
town has a population of over 
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600,000; it contains shops and coffee- 
houses. The state, with some hesi- 
tation, has installed pumps and 
water troughs, road lighting and 
road surfaces, postal services, schools, 
and sanitary inspection. Life may 
be primitive in buildings of wood 
and corrugated iron, but youngsters 
play with abandon in the gutters 
and flock to their overcrowded class- 
rooms. There is no sense of defeat 
or apathetic acceptance in the alley- 
ways; it has required some initiative 
to get there at all, to build a sem- 
blance of a home and to go on trying 
to improve it. 

Turkish municipal officials talk 
of abolishing the shantytowns in 
five years by moving their inhabi- 
tants to new government-financed 
public housing now under construc- 
tion. A useful beginning is being 
made; but it will take not five, but 
twenty years to complete the task. 
For the total slum population of 
Turkey, according to Demirel him- 
self, is over 2.5 million. 

Illiteracy may be a more serious 
problem even than housing. Before 
the war, over 80 percent of the 
population was illiterate; today 50 
percent of the people can read. Only 
60,000 students reach universities 
and technical colleges, and only 
600,000 children receive secondary 
education. Of all Turkish children 
of school age, about 20 percent get 
no regular education whatever, and 
most of the rest usually end their 
schooling after five years, at the 
age of twelve. 

There is a Muslim tradition of 
putting children to work in order 
to build up the family income. Once 
again, the influence of the imams is 
retrograde. But villagers are dis- 
playing an ever greater interest in 
education, and outlying villages with 
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no schools of their own badger au- 
thorities for *ambulant? teachers, 


often provided by the army, who ^ 


stay for a week and leave behind 
a program of home studies when 
they depart. Four new universities 
are to open during the next five 
years, and there are to be new 
teachers’ colleges. The state is 
spending around 15 percent of its 
budget on education. 


Sultanas and figs 


The present government faces a 
tough balance of payments problem. 
In the 1966-1967 financial year 
imports cost $718 million and ex- 
ports were worth only $491 million. 
Still, exports were $41 million over 
the target set under an existing Five- 
Year Plan, while imports were $7 
million below. The government, 
justly, was pleased. It could point 
as well to two other valuable sources 
of foreign exchange. Tourism should 
earn the country around $30 million 
this year, and has immense potential 
for development, while Turkish 
workers in foreign countries send 
home $150 million a year. In addi- 
tion, Turkey receives foreign aid 
amounting to $300 to $350 million 
a year, although virtually all of this 
is used for capital investment. Thus, 
there need be no acute balance of 
payments crisis. 

But Turkey is overdependent on 
raw materials for its exports, and is 
at the mercy of lean harvests. A 
modern export trade cannot be 
created on a base of cotton, grain, 
tobacco, hazelnuts, sultanas, and 
dried figs. Turkish industry has to 
be expanded — and in the course of 
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this, is being overprotected. Anda 


Turkish agriculture has to be further 
modernized. Many Turkish busi- 
nesmen who have earned hard 
currency in West Germany aid in 
these efforts by investing their sav- 
ings in tractors which they have 
imported into Turkey, or in motor- 
cars which they have converted into 
taxis. 

Turkey is already an associate 
member of the European Common 
Market, but it cannot hope to be- 
come a full member for a long time 
to come. So far, only 50 percent of 


^ 


its imports have been liberalized; the , 


remainder are still subject to quota 
restrictions as well as import tariffs. 

Home industries have to be made 
fully competitive, and Turkey looks 
for help wherever it can find it. One 
of the biggest current projects is a 
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4 out of 5 of the 
In places to eat Out 
| are always 





Four of the liveliest places to eat out also cruise around a lot. 

That's part of the charm of the Gala Resort Fleet—the ss MICHELANGELO, 
RAFFAELLO, LEONARDO DA VINCI, CRISTOFORO COLOMBO. While you're 
eating Beluga caviar, choosing your wine, or watching the maitre 
d'hótel flambé a steak, your magnificent restaurant is cruising to the 
sunny sites and shores of the Mediterranean. Or the Caribbean. 


Mealtime happenings are only part of the fun. There are inviting 
stretches of sunlit decks, sparkling outdoor pools, all sorts of deck 
games. You won't want to miss a minute. Except, perhaps, to eat! 


Evenings aboard are crammed with entertainment, too. You dance, 
party, go nightclubbing. See a movie. Then stroll back in the 
moonlight and reach for a star. 





Pec rgo coute "MEET NE rinde Ü You're waited on, attended to, almost spoiled. And you eat as never 
before. Even a transatlantic crossing turns into a cruise on ltalian Line! 
Call your travel agent for a list of cruises. Or contact Italian Line, 
ii One Whitehall Street, New York, N.Y. 10004 or 696 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. Mediterranean Cruises. West Indies Cruises. 
Cruise-Like Voyages to Europe. Transatlantic Crossings. 
And a Carnival Cruise to Rio! 


SAFETY INFORMATION. The ss MICHELANGELO and ss RAFFAELLO, 
registered in Italy, meet International Safety Standards for new ships 
developed in 1960. The ss LEONARDO DA VINCI and ss CRISTOFORO 
COLOMBO, registered in Italy, meet International Safety Standards 
for new ships developed in 1948. 


Malian Line 


Who cares if 
bankers offer better service... 


A General Electric computer enables banks such as 

Ohio National to offer new services — improve and expand 
others. Checks and deposits are processed in minutes 
instead of hours — loans in hours instead of days. 
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if businessmen 
get the facts to make . 
better decisions... 





General Electric computers feed Chrysler executives up- 

to-the-minute data on orders, production, inventory; help them må 
up-to-the-minute decisions. One GE computer controls their world 
teletype system, cuts message time from 26 minutes to 35 seconds. 


_ if students 
get a better education? 


General Electric 
cares 


...and it has a computer to 
help do almost any job better 


You don't have to understand how 
a computer works to appreciate 
what it can do. Just think of it as a 
way to get more done in less time. 

A General Electric computer can 
add a quarter of a million numbers 
in one second. It would take you 
months with pencil and paper to do 
the same job. 

But don't think the computer is 
only a glorified adding machine. 

In additiontothe examples shown 
at left, General Electric computers 
can be put to work in many differ- 
ent ways. 

In a food-processing plant, a GE 
computer figures out the best for- 
mula for a cake mix in 40 seconds— 
a job that took an expert the best 
part of a day. 

In a steel mill, a GE computer 
controls the thickness of a continu- 
ous ribbon of steel while it's being 
made—to make sure it’s made right. 

General Electric computers keep 
city traffic moving... keep milk de- 
liveries fresh...keep score on sports 
telecasts. And small businessmen 
can have a million-dollar computer 
at their fingertips for only a few hun- 
dred dollars a month, thanks to a 
“Time Sharing" plan worked out 
by General Electric. 

The computer has been called the 
world's greatest aid to progress. And 
progress is a word we understand at 
General Electric. 





ny cadets at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point use a GE 
Aputer on their second day in class; soon solve five tough math problems in 
time it previously took to do one. Sophomore engineers at Dartmouth Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


ve advanced dynamics problems formerly tackled only by seniors. 


GENERAL C2 ELECTRIC 
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If your credit card doesn’t let you charge 






































everything from helicopters to hotels to hats- — 


you’re not carrying American Express 


We didn’t design the American Express 
Card for stay-at-homes. 

It's for a man who travels and enter- 
tains a lot. A businessman, for instance. 

He needs a credit card that gives him 
the biggest possible choice of airlines be- 
cause he does a lot of flying. 

He needs a credit card that gives him 
the biggest possible choice of hotels and 
motels because he's out of town a lot. 


He needs a credit card that gives him the 
biggest possible choice of restaurants be- 
cause he wines and dines a lot of people. 

He needs a credit card that gives him 
the biggest possible choice of rent-a-cars. 
And florists. And specialty shops. 

Reaching for his American Express Card 
to pay the bill is the most natural thing in 
the world for him. 

It's really the only way to do business. 


NEW YORK AIRWAYS HELICOF 


| American Express 
CREDIT CARD 
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Unquestioned credit at airlines, restauran! 
hotels, motels, rent a cars, shops — worldwid 


Turke E 


$200 million Soviet-financed pro- 
gram for the construction of a hydro- |! 
electric power plant on the frontier | 
river of the Arcanay, and of seven 
factories for the production of alu- 
minum, woodwork, glass, sulfuric | 
acid, and steel, and for oil-refining | | 
and vodka distilling. E 





You can dry 
his tears 


ORLANDO MARTINEZ. 
SOUTH AMERICAN. AGE 
3. One of five children. 
Father | mason's helper. 
Earns $22.50 per month 
occasionally. Live in hut in 
squatter area. Tin roof. One 
room. One bed. One blan- 
ket. One trunk. Gasoline 
stove in room. No facilities. 
Only food corn soup, bread 
and native drink made of 
brown sugar and water. No 
milk ever. Need vitamins 
and better food. No toys. 
Plays with stones. Child and 
entire family receiving med- 
ical aid at Foster Parents 
Plan clinic. Help to Orlando 
means help for all. 








Turkey in the middle 


It is typical of Demirel’s tech- 
niques that he is sponsoring the 
building of an oil refinery at Izmir, | 
which will be supplied with Russian | | ™ 
crude oil. Izmir is the NATO head- | | 
quarters in Turkey, and American 
NATO officers may in future fill up 
with '*"Türkpetrol" made from the 
crude of the Caucasus. For Demirel 
believes both in détente with the 
Soviet Union, and in his country 
remaining a loyal member of NATO 
and CENTO. In May he paid 
visits to Iran and Pakistan to cement 
the CENTO alliance, and to West 
Germany, where he emphasized the 
fact that Turkey provided the biggest 
NATO army outside of the United 
States's. Turkey both maintains the 
strength of its armed forces and mod- 
ernizes them. 

The Demirel government has, 
however, suggested that nuclear land 
mines should be laid along Turkey's as counselling, medical care, 
frontier with the Soviet Union in the | E tem * ve blankets, household equip- 
Caucasus, thus sealing it off against m ment, clothing—and primary 
all possible aggression. This pro-| school education. You receive a case history and photograph. Each month 
posal was not immediately accepted. | you write and receive a letter (original and translation). Learn how your 
It may have occurred to the United | “adoption” benefits the entire family. Soon, through the regular letters and 
progress reports, you and your child develop a warm, loving relationship. 

CHECK YOUR CHARITY! We eagerly offer our financial statement upon 
nel oa aad the Aoa of «M because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. 
Bosder manpower into industry: LAN is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief or- 
EE 100 eodd Huic n5 ganization, approved by the United States Government, registered under 

noe T -— No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
flirtation with the Soviet Union, but Agency for International Development and filed with the National Better 
a guarded peaceful coexistence. This| Business Bureau in New York City. 
BD? step van dé deu WTI TING T Le aras aim m di m ci E Fd m n S Sm m Tries eR E ee aa sds t d 





Thousands of children as 
needy as Orlando anxiously 
await “adoption” by you or 
your group. Choose a boy 
or girl from Greece, South 
Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, Colombia, 
Ecuador or Peru. Your child 
and his family receive a 
monthly cash grant, as well 





States that its secondary purpose was 
to allow the reduction of conven- 





. " 
taken place in Central Europe, and |? ' 
b i 
which could profitably be extended |1 Parents Plan / i 
to the whole of the Middle East. 7 e INC. - 
. L| — 
The army remains, to some extent, | § 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010—Founded 1937 - 
wr behind tii bin fen Tirk " PARTIAL LIST OF FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. ATL-9-67 ] 
a power behind the scenes in turkey. |, SPONSORS AND 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 I 
No one can forget that it overturned - seg oe ji In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. " 
eve en 
; : : , Sen. Paul H. Doual A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year B 
the Menderes regime in 1960. The ' an Helen Roe - or more. If possible, sex..... » T , MANOR. cdc ss : 
younger army officers. almost all of 1 Conrad N. Hilton | will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 
; i , , j à Sen. Jacob K. Javits Payment will be monthly ! ), quarterly ( ), a 
them university graduates, remain |W Sen. Robert F. Kennedy semi-annually (_ ), annually ( ). - 
Wm à i Art Linkletter | enclose herewith my first payment $.......... - 
politically aware. There have been H à M. * gin B. | nents hs ail a child but | would like to help a child by " 
: t enry Cabot Lodge contributing $.......... 
signs that they are today more|, A die ' 
. a arry Moore a 
worried by left-wing trends than by : y co bed: x ety NUN. qua eT EC ee eee eee Cee ee ree "ts ü 
° ‘ . i 
the growth of a powerful, indepen- | Mr. & Mrs. REGO: rraren EES TOATE T e*0009000000900 a 
= Mir: 2 Robert W. Sarnoff E 
dent conservative political force. |m Gov. & Mrs. CF ook vo itiriEP ad petd BEN. vsissseb so ver Dieses ^. D 
TN ‘ i William W. Scranton " 
Demirel has treated the Army with | s Sen. John G. Tower Date cists — P Contributions are income tax deductible " 


calculated tact, and the President, | 
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Coming in the 


Atlantic 


GENIUS IN THE ROUND: 
PICASSO AS SCULPTOR 


The sweep of Pablo Picasso's artistry 
is marked in indelible colors and un- 
forgettable images on the conscious- 
ness of his time. If more proof were 
needed, it now comes into view in an 
immense collection of his achievement 
as sculptor. More than 250 works, 
executed over 60 years, and most of 
them until recently secreted in Pi- 
casso's own studios, have been collect- 
ed for a showing in London and will 
soon (October 11 through January 1) 
go on display in New York's Museum 
of Modern Art. The October Atlantic 
presents a preview of this treasure 
and an appraisal of Picasso in three 
dimensions. 


ISRAEL’S SWIFT SWORD 


From firsthand observations and long talks with topmost government 
and military leaders in Israel, Barbara Tuchman, distinguished author 
of The Guns of August and The Proud Tower, draws two reports for the 
Allantic on the six-day Middle East war. The first, describing the nature 
of Israel’s armed forces, begins on page 56 of this issue. The second 
will discuss the probable consequences of the war, “the view cleared 
by the explosion.” 


A full complement of other articles and features, including: 


The Difficulties of Being Major. Peter Davison discusses the poetry of 
Robert Lowell and James Dickey, the two Americans fifty or under who 
deserve the accolade “major.” 


Lost in the Fun House. A very special literary romp in the talented com- 
pany of John Barth. 


“They” Never Sleep. A pair of railbirds named Irving and Arnold 
introduce Sam Toperoff — Mr. T. in turn introduces the reader — to 
some of the more esoteric mysteries of a day at the racetrack. 


Death at an Early Age, II. More of Jonathan Kozol’s has-to-be-told 
story of the tragedy of America's ghetto schools. 


“Baboon and Young" 1951, bronze, 21 inches high. Collection Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund. 


ex-General Sunay, has been a useful 
link between government and the 
armed forces. It is significant that 
the Army showed restraint during 
the Greek constitutional crisis, and 
that it supported the government in 
its refusal to exploit the situation to 
secure concessions in Cyprus. 


Difficult embassy 


For United States Ambassador 
Peter Hart the present is not alto- 
gether an easy time. As in other 
countries where there has been sub- 
stantial American aid, a vague sense 
of resentment has built up which 
today stops just short of the printing 
up of anti-American slogans of the 
"Ami-Go Home" type. Every well- 
informed Turk is aware of the extent 
of American aid, estimated at around 
$5 billion in the last twenty years. 
Credits currently promised by the 
United States are more than $70 
million. American forces and their 
families currently stationed in Tur- 
key number more than 18,000, and 
G.I.’s are given the most explicit in- 
structions for dealing with a proud 
and somewhat remote people. 

A Turkish-American agreement is 
being negotiated, which will con- 
solidate the patchwork arrangements 
that have worked surprisingly well 
in the past. The agreement will 
cover American use of their own or 
joint installations, the status of 
American troops stationed in Tur- 
key, and the adjudication of civil 
offenses committed by them. 

The Turkish government does not 
believe that a new overall agreement 
will present any insuperable diffi- 
culties. The United States govern- 
ment, for its part, is likely to con- 
tinue to regard Turkey as a most 
valuable ally and friend; a develop- 
ing country with an important future 
in one of the world’s most stra- 
tegically vital areas. 

— Terence Prittie 





REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


Douglas Kiker, the ATLANTIG'S 
Washington correspondent, is also 


on NBCs capital staff. Michael 
Lerner has been a reporter for the 
Washington post, and was in Israel 


during the Arab-Israel war. Terence 
Prittie 1s diplomatic correspondent for 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. In fu- 
ture issues, as in this one, some reports 
will be unsigned at the request of their 
authors. The ATLANTIC, of course, 
assumes responsibility for them. 





The last newspaper 


Drat! What won't | ran into said something 
~ they dump in here The neighborhood encouraging about 
next? Take heart. is going to the dogs. water contamination. 





It said U. S. Steel, for one thing, Best news In fact, in the last 15 years 

has dug a well thousands of feet I've heard U. S. Steel has spent 

deep for waste disposal— since the $200 million for quality 
(Gulp!) to keep it out of the water. whale swallowed control of water and air. 


Jonah. 





Air is for Why are you so bitter, Irving? | have a drinking 
the birds. problem. 
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letters 





The Mexican-A mericans 


Sır: Congratulations on the excellent 
article *A Minority Nobody Knows," 
by Helen Rowan (June Atlantic), 
which focused attention on the de- 
velopment and plight of the Mexi- 
can-Americans in our nation. Too 
often their cycle of poverty is linked 
to the failure of our educational sys- 
tem to recognize such basic cultural 
differences among Americans as 
language. 

To expect Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren to learn from English-only in- 
struction immediately denies them 
an equal opportunity to advance in 
life. For this and other reasons, I 
have introduced S. 428, the bilingual 
American education bill. 

This bill will provide funds to 
local school districts to conduct bi- 
lingual education programs in areas 
of Spanish-speaking children. In 
this way we hope to enrich both 
English- and Spanish-speaking cul- 
tures as we eliminate the language 
barrier as an impediment to learning. 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH (Texas) 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D. C. 


Sır: Persons responsible for obtain- 
ing specialized instruction for chil- 
dren with learning handicaps share 
Helen Rowan’s indignation at the 
disproportionate numbers of Mexi- 
can-American (and other minority 
group) students in classes for the 
"mentally retarded." But to locate 
the fault in the “arrogance” of 
school officials and in such popular 
targets as standardized tests and 
"deficient" schools oversimplifies the 
problem and implies that the solu- 
tion is a clear one. 

Intelligence tests do not measure 
"intelligence" but something more 
like academic aptitude, and a low 
IQ score does not of itself indicate the 
presence of mental retardation. But 
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these preconceptions linger in the 
minds of the public and school per- 
sonnel. A consequence is that al- 
though diagnostic procedures lead 
to the placement of a child in an 
appropriate program, the label at- 
tached to that program (i.e., *men- 
tally retarded") disposes others to 
relate to him not as a basically 
"normal" child with particular learn- 
ing problems, but as one who is gen- 
erally incapable of social functioning. 
It is little wonder that parents and 
the angry “former education offi- 
cial" cited by Mrs. Rowan cannot 
accept the idea that a child who in 
all nonschool respects functions well 
is considered *'retarded.^ 


WALTER DOMBROWSKI 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 


Str: In my article I said that there 
is no Mexican-American on the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. I am 
delighted to report that that state- 
ment became out of date shortly 
after it appeared. On May 31 Pro- 
fessor Julian Nava was elected to the 
board, unseating a conservative busi- 
nessman who was a two-term incum- 
bent. Dr. Nava’s election resulted 
from the efforts of the kind of al- 
liance we may expect to see more of 
in the future: an effective coalition 
of concerned Anglos and Negroes as 
well as Mexican-Americans. 


HELEN ROWAN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Reforming the FCC 


Sır: Apropos Elizabeth Brenner 
Drew’s “Is the FCC Dead?" (July 
Atlantic): Assuming that the pro- 
gressive view of government’s eco- 
nomic role, embodied in the “‘in- 
dependent" commission, continues 
to dominate the regulatory process, 
a Federal Broadcasting Commission 
should be created separate and dis- 
tinct from the FCC. The FBC would 
regulate all public communications 
including experimental broadcasting 
while the FCC would continue to 
allocate frequencies for nonbroad- 
Cast purposes and supervise the 
operations of common carriers. 
Perhaps these agencies should 
be ‘“‘absorbed”? into the executive 
branch, although increased presi- 
dential control may prove a mixed 
blessing. I do not think it would be 
profitable to separate the rule- 
making and the licensing functions, 
as former Chairman Newton Minow 
has recommended. Effective policy- 
making in broadcasting requires the 


interplay of both judicial and legis- 
lative powers, as those responsible 
for the early commissions 
realized. 

But no reforms will be effective 
so long as the position of Congress 
in the regulatory process is ignored. 
House and Senate committees exer- 
cise full jurisdiction over rules and 
regulations proposed by the FCC, 
just as the judicial system oversees 
its adjudicative decisions. 

Failing significant changes in leg- 
islative internal organization, rela- 
tions with regulated industries, and 
overall ethical standards, it is cava- 
lier to suggest, as some have, that a 
regulatory agency rise substantially 
above the standards of conduct of 
those governmental and private bod- 
ies which have consistently ignored, 
thwarted, or overruled its actions. 

H. T. WirsoN 
Faculty of Administrative Studies 
York University 
Toronto, Canada 


Vanishing tidelands 


Sir: Polly Redford’s provocative arti- 
cle, “Vanishing Tidelands" (June 
Atlantic), is an excellent discussion 
of a subject with which too few peo- 
ple are familiar. 

I was disappointed, however, to 
find that the author was unaware of 
Rhode Island legislation passed in 
1965 and designed to preserve as 
much salt marsh in the state as possi- 
ble. One measure, for example, pro- 
hibits the alteration or filling of a 
marsh without permission of the 
state, and the other provides for the 
zoning of salt marsh areas. 

GOVERNOR JOHN H. CHAFEE 
Providence, R. I. 


Str: Thank you for Polly Redford’s 
informative and timely article. 

The people of California have be- 
come so exercised by the filling of 
San Francisco Bay and the subse- 
quent destruction of these most 
valuable and irreplaceable tidelands 
and salt marshes (known to devel- 
opers as “the dirty mud flats and 
smelly marshes”) that they have set 
up a commission to study the whole 
problem. While this is being done 
and until a plan for the bay can be 
presented to the state legislature, a 
moratorium on bay fill is being 
attempted. 

HARRIET MUNDY 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


fully, 


We call our 


first class ser 


“Chateau-in-tl 


Here’s why: It’s a unique com- 
bination of traditional European elegance 
and modern jet-age efficiency. 

You relax in armchair comfort. 
You dine in regal splendor on course 
after course of superb French food accom- 
panied by fine French wines. 

And the sparkling stemware, 
Limoges china, and Christofle silver are 
some of the little luxuries that add to 


e-sky.” 


your enjoyment. Our attractive multi- 
lingual French hostesses, of course, at- 
tend your every wish. 

Our connections in Europe 
(more than 300 weekly from Paris) make 
it a quick hop to any other city or cities 
on your itinerary, with the same meticu- 
lous service all the way. 

For reservations to Paris and be- 
yond, see your ‘Iravel Agent or call us. 





Its more chic to go French. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 





The new industrial state 


Sır: The enormous amounts of time, 
technology, and capital that John 
Kenneth Galbraith identifies as char- 
acteristic of production by large 
firms in the new industrial state 
(*Capitalism, Socialism, and the 
Future of the Industrial State," 
June Atlantic) also characterize re- 
search programs in the physical 
sciences, particularly in high energy 
physics. 

lhe first particle accelerator was 
built in 1932 by Cockcroft and Wal- 
ton at a cost measured in terms of 
weeks and thousands of dollars; the 
new accelerator to be built at Wes- 
ton, Illinois, scheduled for comple- 
tion by 1975, will be over 100,000 
times as powerful as the first, and 
at a cost of $400 million, about 
100,000 times as expensive. 


Jack Davis 
Macon, Ga. 


Sir: I am a citizen of India, and 
would like to comment on John 
Kenneth Galbraith’s observations on 
the public corporation. 

That the modern corporation un- 
der public management suffers from 
legislative interference is beyond 
doubt, and Mr. Galbraith correctly 





cites the example of India. How- 
ever, his contention that the effect of 
social control is to keep ‘‘wages 
higher than the more authoritarian 
corporations in the advanced coun- 
tries would ever allow" is not valid 
in the case of India. As a matter of 
fact, wages and salaries in public 
corporations in India are lower than 
in private industry, the job security 
in public employment being the 
compensatory factor. This is quite 
understandable in a country of rela- 
tively high employment and a low 
level of economic output. The result 
is that the public corporation suffers 
from lack of talent and organiza- 
tional skill, which is wooed away by 
the private sector, which is a direct 
competitor. This accounts, in no 
small part, for the poor showings of 
the public corporation. 
GEORGE VARGHESE 
Beaver, Penn. 


Advice and consent 


Str: I believe that in fairness to all 
concerned, one point referred to in 
Roger Rapoport’s “In Defense of the 
Multiversity" (June Atlantic) should 
be clarified. 

It is true that our office found 
the business relationship between 
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Eugene B. Power’s company and the 
University of Michigan inconsistent 
with the conflict of interest provisions 
of the Michigan constitution. How- 
ever, in the formal opinion which 
reached this conclusion, we also 
pointed out that “there is no ques- 
tion of Mr. Power’s motives, his 
integrity, or his devotion to the 
interest of the University." We fur- 
ther stated that “it is clear that, 
serving without compensation, Mr. 
Power has made invaluable contri- 
butions to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity and to the cause of education 
and scholarship in this state and, 
indeed, the nation." 

We have also called to the atten- 
tion of the legislature the need of 
finding a formula for “permitting 
public agencies to avail themselves 
of the services of successful men 
and women" since ‘‘business suc- 
cess should not in and of itself be a 
bar to public service." 

I hope that these comments place 
the conclusion reached in the proper 
perspective. 

FRANK J. KELLEY 
State Attorney General 
Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: I am appalled by the one-sided- 
ness of the letters you published in 
response to your series (Germany 
1967" in your May issue. Knowing 
your fair-mindedness, I can only 
conclude that those of your readers 
who enjoyed the articles for what 
they were, subjective reactions of 
American visitors to Germany, sim- 
ply did not bother to express their 
appreciation. 
LEONID V. AzAROFF 
Director, Material Science Institute 
University of Connecticut 


SiR: Some sort of prize for excellence 
should go to Smith Hempstone for 
his report on Greece in your July 
issue, not so much for journalism 
as for a unique contribution to mod- 
ern Greek mythology. 

Mr. Hempstone has King Con- 
stantine, supreme commander of the 
Greek Armed Forces, phoning his 
“disapproval” of the coup to naval 
and air force units. The conventional 
mythology either has the King make 
no such calls (e.g., New York Times, 
Sunday Times of London) or phoning 
to warn of a leftist coup (e.g., Time 
magazine, May 12). In any case, 
there is abundant evidence that the 
King's “surprise?” at the take-over 
was that of a small boy who wakes 


It has something important to say 
about Truth in Listening. 

The fact is, there’s a lot of half- 
hearted sound trying to push its way 
into people’s homes these days by 
passing itself off as something better. 
But try your favorite symphony on it, 
and the effect is strictly So What. 

Until now, the only way you could 
be sure of getting honest sound was to 
buy individual, top-quality compo- 
nents. And then try to find a cabinet 
for them. 

Altec has changed all that. We took 
our top-quality com- 
ponents and put them 
in custom-designed 
cabinets for you. Like 
the Valencia stereo 
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The big news is the speaker cabi- 
nets. They contain the same compo- 
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"Voice of the Theatre”® speaker 
system. The one most recording stu- 
dios use for playback during record- 
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A long awaited literary event... 


in the September issue of 


Harper's 
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THE CONFESSIONS 


OF NAT TURNER 


A book-length section, complete in itself, from one 
of our generation’s most important novels. 


This extraordinary new novel by the author of Lie Down 
in Darkness is based on the single effective slave revolt in 
American history. It is a masterpiece of storytelling, 
revealing in unforgettable human terms the agonizing 
essence of Negro slavery. Through the mind of Nat Turner, 
William Styron has dramatized the miseries, frustrations 
—and hopes—which caused a remarkable black man to rise 
up out of the early mists of our history and strike down 
those who held his people in bondage. No work of fiction 
will be more talked about this year. 


Along with The Confessions of Nat Turner, the September 
issue also includes articles, poetry, and all regular features. 


Harper's 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW 





up to find everything he’d asked 
for under the Christmas tree. 


K. BucKTHOUGHT _ 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Sir: Perhaps it is Americans’ desire 
for peace that underlies President 
Johnson’s success in outmaneuvering 
anti-war senators (Washington Re- 
port, by Douglas Kiker, July Atlan- 
tic); for many of us, assuming that 
we will ultimately win the war, sup- 
pose that American dissenters delay 
peace by encouraging Hanoi. In the 
light of Denis W. Brogan’s essay 
(*Naiveté versus Reality in Viet- 
nam," July Atlantic), should not we 
Americans consider an alternate as- 
sumption — that nondissenters, by 
failing to acknowledge that U.S. ob- 
jectives in Vietnam will not be real- 
ized, may be prolonging the war? 
DONALD BURKHOLDER 
Ephrata, Penn. 


SIR: Your report on Japan by James 
McC. Truitt (June Atlantic) includes 
a misleading sentence: ‘Tokyo 
elected a Communist as mayor in 
April.” 

Mr. Minobe, our mayor, was the 
president of Tokyo Kyoiku Univer- 
sity and had no connection with any 
political parties (as far as we know 
from press reports) before the elec- 
tion. He was chosen as the joint 
candidate by the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. (The Liberal Party 
and the Komei-toh chose the presi- 
dent of Rikkyo University.) This 
does not mean that Mr. Minobe was 
a Socialist or a Communist. I be- 
lieve that he was neither. 

KEIICHIRO ENOMOTO 
Tokyo, Japan 


Str: ‘Theodore Morrison’s “The 
Agitated Heart" (July Atlantic) seems 
to me one of the most perceptive of 
all the many writings about Robert 
Frost. One sentence in particular 
expresses much in little space: “He 
was, for example, a great man who 
contained a small one." Since 
Frost’s death there has been some 
tendency to seek out that *'small 
one" and forget the great man, the 
great poet. Morrison, of whom 
Frost spoke often in the 1920s, shows 
none of this tendency. So far as any 
one person can understand that 
“bundle of paradoxes’ that was 
Frost, Morrison, and his wife, Kath- 
leen, certainly do. 
Dorotny L. TYLER 
Detroit, Mich. 
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DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE 


BY JONATHAN KOZOL 


— "Atlantic 


FOUNDED 1857 





Countless sociological studies and official reports have described the dreadful condition of the nation’s ghetto schools 


in abstract terms, bul the general public has no concrete idea of what goes on inside them. In this first of two articles 


adapted from his book DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE, lo be published by Houghton Mifflin in October, Jonathan Kozol 


recounts his experience as a teacher in the Roxbury section of Boston. A native of Boston and a graduate of Harvard, 
Mr. Kozol is thirty years old, now teaches at the Davis Public School in Newton. Neat month he will discuss the 


nature of the curriculum he was forced to teach as well as the inhibitions on good teaching imposed by official ignorance 


and sloth. 


Dx maybe," Erik Erikson has written, 
“there will exist a well-informed, well-considered 
and yet fervent public conviction that the most 
deadly of all possible sins is the mutilation of a 
child’s spirit.” 

If that day ever comes, American educators may 
be able to reflect with some horror upon the atti- 
tudes and procedures that have been allowed to 
flourish within a great many urban public schools. 

It is a commonplace by now to say that the 
urban school systems of America contain a higher 
percentage of Negro children each year. More 
than anywhere else, it is here within these ghetto 
systems that the mutilation of which Erikson speaks 
beccmes apparent. My own experience took place 
in Boston, in a segregated fourth-grade classroom. 
The Boston school system is not perhaps the worst 
offender, but it provides a clear example of the 
kind of education being offered the disadvantaged 
children of many cities. 
Boston a cluster of unusually discouraging problems, 
chief among them the school administration’s re- 
fusal for a great many years to recognize that there 
was any problem. Only slightly less troubling has 
been the exceptional virulence of the anti-Negro 
prejudice, both among teachers and the general 
public. Yet Boston’s problems are not much differ- 


ent from those of other cities, and the solutions here : 


Copyright (C) 1967, by Jonathan Kozol. 


well. 


There are, admittedly, in 


as elsewhere will have to await a change i in attitude. : 


at all levels of society. 

Stephen is an eight-year-old pupil in the Boston 
public schools. A picture of him standing in front 
of a bulletin board on Arab bedouins shows a little 
light-brown person staring with unusual concentra- 
tion at a chosen spot upon the floor. Stephen is tiny, 
desperate, unwell. Sometimes he talks to himself, 
or laughs out loud in class for no apparent reason. 
He is also an indescribably mild and unmalicious 
child. He cannot do any of his schoolwork very 
His math and reading are poor. In third 
grade his class had substitute teachers much of the. 
year. Most of the year before that he had substitute 
teachers too. He is in the fourth grade now, but 
his work is barely at the level of the second. 

Nobody has complained about Stephen's situa- 
tion because he.does not have a real family. Stephen 
is a ward of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and as such has been placed in the home of some 
very poor people who do not want him now that he 
is not a baby anymore. He often comes to school 
badly beaten. If I ask him about it, he is apt to 
deny it because he does not want us to know what 
a miserable time he has. He lied to me first when 
I asked him how his eye got battered, claiming that 
it was an accident. Later, he admitted that his 
foster mother had flung him out onto the porch. 
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Although Stephen did poai in his schoolwork, 
there was one thing he could do well: he made 
delightful drawings. They were not neat and 
orderly and organized, but random and casual, 
messy, somewhat unpredictable. For these drawings 
Stephen received terrific and steady embarrassment 
from the art teacher.! 

- The art teacher was a lady no longer very young 
who had a number of fixed opinions about children 
and teaching. Her most common technique of 
instruction was to pass out mimeographed designs, 
which the pupils then were asked to color according 
to a dictated or suggested plan. An alternate 
approach was to stick up on the wall or the black- 
board some of the drawings that had been done in 
previous years by predominantly white classes. 
These drawings, neat and ordered and very uni- 
form, would serve as models for the children. The 
neatest and most accurate CEDRDOREHODE would 
receive the greatest applause. 

Stephen was unable to cope with a teacher of 
this sort. He turned off his signals when she was 
speaking and withdrew into his own private world. 
With.a pencil, frequently stubby and bitten, he 
would scribble and fiddle, and he would cock his 
head and whisper to himself. After a while, he 
would push aside his little drawing and try the 
paint and paper that he had been given, usually 
using the watercolors freely and a little defiantly, 
and he would produce paintings that were very 
full of his own nature. l 

If Stephen began to fiddle around during a les- 
son, he and I and the children near him would 
prepare for trouble. The art teacher would rush at 
his. desk and would shriek at him, “Give me that! 
You've made a mess! Look what he's done! He's 
mixed up the colors! I don’t know why we waste 
good paper on this child!” Then: “Garbage! Junk! 
He gives me garbage and junk! And garbage i is one 
thing I will not have!" 

I do not know a great deal about painting, but 
the art teacher did not know much about it either, 


and furthermore, she did not know or care at all | 


about the way a human being can be destroyed. 
Stephen, in many ways already dying, died many 
more times before her anger. 

Much of Stephen's life, inwardly and outwardly, 
involved a steady, and as it turned out, losing, 
battle to survive. Like many defenseless humans, 


! Our school was assigned a number of experts in different 
subject areas, which was the result of our participation in the 
Boston version of a compensatory program for Negro children. 
The compensation involved was, in fact, of a questionable 
nature. When Boston lost $2 million in federal aid for com- 
pensatory education, the reason given was that the federal 
government did not consider Boston's program to be offering 
any kind of legitimate compensation. It should be added, 
of course, that experts, teachers, and administrators described 
in this article are composites. 
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he had to use whatever little weapons came to hand. 
Acting-up at school was part of it. He was granted 
so little attention. that he must have panicked 
repeatedly about the possibility that with a few 
slight mistakes, he might simply stop existing or 
being seen at all. This is why, I imagine, he seemed 
so often to invite a tongue-lashing or whipping. 
Outside school, he might pull a fire-alarm lever 
and then have the satisfaction of hearing the sirens 
and seeing the fire engines, and knowing that it was 
all his doing, so that at least he could have proof 
in this way that his hands and arm muscles and his 
mischievous imagination did count for something 
measurable in the world. It must have seemed 
better than not having any use at all. 

One time, seeing him curled up in one of the 
corners, I tried to get him to look up at me and 
smile and talk. He refused; and remained shriveled 
and silent, and so I said to him: “Stephen, if you 
curl up like that and will not even look up at me, 
it will just seem as if you want to make me think 
you are a little rat.’ He looked down at himself 
hurriedly, and then up at me, chuckled grotesquely, 
and said, with a pitiful little smile: “I know I 
couldn’t be a rat, Mr. Kozol, because a rat has got 
to have a little tail." 

When I later repeated this to a child psychiatrist, 
he suggested that the absence of a tail was all that 
remained to convince Stephen that he had not yet 
become arat. Although this comment might smack 
a bit of psychiatric dogmatism, I do not really 
think it carried the point too far. For Boston 
schoolteachers for years have been speaking of 
their Negro children as “animals” and the school 
building that houses them as a “zoo.” The reper- 
cussions of this attitude probably affected Stephen 
more than other children, but the price it exacted 
was paid ultimately by every child, and in the long 
run, I am convinced that it was paid by every 
teacher too. 


— misery at school was only partially 
caused by the psychological harassment that I have 
been describing, for Stephen was also subjected to 
corporal punishment regularly, in spite of the fact 
that he was obviously mentally unstable and had 
very little control over his behavior. Corporal 
punishment is still sanctioned in the Boston public 
schools and takes the form of beatings on the hand 
with a thin bamboo whip or rattan. 

I don’t know exactly how many times Stephen 
underwent these whippings, but unquestionably 
they occurred at least as often as once a month, 
and probably more often, closer to once or twice 
a week. They happened frequently when the class 
was having math instruction, and this, I came to 
believe, was connected with the unfriendliness 


that the math teacher felt toward Stephen. She 
spoke of it on more than one occasion, yet she was 
also aware of his mental instability, and she was 
the first to acknowledge it. 

I remember when she discussed this with me, 
snapping out the words with sureness: “The child’s 
not in his right mind." When I asked her whether 
she had thought of recommending psychiatric help 
for him, she replied that it was no use, since he 
would only tell the psychiatrist that all the teachers 
were prejudiced. A few days after this conversation, 
Stephen was sent to the cellar for another rattaning, 
and her ‘comment, in accusation, not diagnosis or 
sympathy, was that he was ‘‘not in his right mind." 
. I would like to describe how Stephen behaved 
when he went downstairs to take his beating. 


I have said how little he was. Sixty pounds isn't 


very heavy, and he couldn't have been more than 
four feet tall. He had terrified tiny hopeless eyes. 
He had on a Red Sox baseball jersey, baggy cordu- 
roy pants, and baseball sneakers which looked a few 
sizes too large. His hair had oil in it, and it had 
been shaved down almost to the scalp. He was 
standing near the men's smoke room. Above were 
the pipes of.the cellar ceiling, nearby the door to the 
basement boys’ toilet. Out of that doorway came 
the stink of urine. His elbows froze at his sides. 
The teacker who administered the whipping gave 
the order to hold out his hands. He wouldn’t 
respond. Again the teacher, standing above him, 
passed down the order. To no effect. The teacher, 
now losing patience, ordered it a third time. And 
still he wouldn’t answer or comply. A fourth time. 
Still this frozen terror. So the decision is made: 
he will get it twice as many times. 

He can't hold out forever. Finally he breaks down 
and stops resisting. The teacher who gives the 
beating may, in all other instances, seem a decent 
man. Even in giving this beating he may do it 
absolutely as he is supposed to. Yet, properly 
done or not, and whatever the man's intent, the 
tears still come, and the welts are formed upon the 
light-brown hand. 

One obvious question immediately comes to 
mind. Why would any teacher whip a child for 
acts that the teacher has already acknowledged, 
both to himself and to others, to be beyond the 
child’s ability to prevent? Perhaps a partial expla- 
nation lies in the fact that segregated schools seem 
to require this kind of brutal discipline because 
of the bitter feelings which are so often present in 
the air. The children — enough of them anyway — 
are constantly smoldering with a generally unrec- 
ognized awareness of their own degradation. The 
resulting atmosphere is deeply threatening to 
teachers and administrators. i 

Possibly in most cases, this is the entire story. 
Thinking of some of the teachers, however, I am 
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convinced that something else was happening at 
times, and once you had watched it, you would 
know exactly what it was and would never deny 
that it was there. ‘‘This hurts me,” goes the saying, 
“more than it hurts you.” Yet there are moments 
when the visible glint of gratification becomes un- 
mistakable in the white teacher’s eyes. 

White Bostonians sometimes argue that corporal 
punishment did not begin with Negro children, 
that it is, in fact, a very old tradition within the 
school system. I have never found this a convincing 
argument. The fact that a crime might have been 
committed with impunity in the past may make it 
seem more familiar and less gruesome, but surely 
does not give it any greater legitimacy. Whether 
Irish children were once whipped by Yankee teach- 
ers, or Jewish children, in turn, by Irish, is imma- 
terial. What does matter is that corporal punish- 
ment today is being used by whites on Negroes, and 
being used in too many cases to act out, on a num- 
ber of persuasive pretexts, a deeply seated racial 
hate. 

If just any tough teen-ager is beaten on the fingers 
by his teacher, one can assume that school officials 
will be able to pass it off as discipline. But when 
a sixty-pound mentally ill fourth-grader is whipped 
for acts that are manifestly crazy, and when the 
teacher who prepares the punishment has, not ten 
days béfore, been speaking calmly of the niggers 
down South, or the little bastards causing trouble 
up there in Room Four, then even the administra- 
tors of the system are going to have to admit that 
something has gone wrong. 


d room in which I taught my fourth grade 
was not really a room at all, but the corner of an 
auditorium. Three or four blackboards, two of 
them unstable, made the area seem a little bit set 
apart. The first time I approached that classroom 
I noticed a huge torn stage curtain, a couple of 
broken windows, and about thirty-five bewildered- 
looking children, most of whom were Negro. At the 
other end of the auditorium there was a classroom 
similar to mine. 

The room was relatively quiet during the first 
hour of the morning. Not until ten o’clock did the 
bad cross fire start. By ten thirty it attained such 
a crescendo that the children in the back rows of 
my section couldn't hear my questions, and I 
couldn't hear their answers. The room, being large 
and wooden, echoed every sound. Sometimes the 
other fourth-grade teacher and I would stagger 
the lessons in which our classes had to recite aloud. 
But this makeshift method meant that one class had 
to be induced to maintain an unnatural rule of 
silence during major portions of the day. We 
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couldn’t always do it anyway, and usually the only 
solution was to try to outshout each other, so that 
both of us often left school hoarse or wheezing. 

Hours were lost in this manner, yet that was not 
the worst. Soon after I came into that auditorium, 
I discovered that our two fourth grades were also 
going to have to share the space with the glee club, 
with play rehearsals, special reading, special arith- 
metic, and at certain times a third- or fourth-grade 
phonics class. I began to make head counts of 
the numbers of pupils: 

Seventy children from the two regular fourth 
grades before the invasion. 

Then ninety with the glee club and remedial 
arithmetic. 

One hundred and seven with the play rehearsal. 

One day the sewing class came in with their 
sewing machines, and then that became a regular 
practice in the hall. Once I counted one hundred 
and twenty people, all talking, singing, yelling, 
laughing, reciting. Before the Christmas break 
it became apocalyptic. Not more than half of 
the planned lessons took place throughout that 

time. 


(.. day a window whose frame had rotted was 
blown right out of its sashes by a strong gust of wind. 
I had noticed several times before that it was in 
bad condition, but so many other things were 
broken in the school building that I had not said 
anything about it. The principal and custodians 
and other people had been in that building for a 
long time before me. I felt they must have known 
the condition of the window. If anything could 
have been done, I assumed they would have done it. 

First there was a cracking sound, then a burst 
of icy air. The next thing I knew, a child was 
saying: ^Mr. Kozol — look at the window!” As 
I turned, it was starting to fall in. I was standing, 
- by coincidence, only about four or five feet off 
and was able to catch it. But the wind was so 
strong that it nearly blew right out of my hands. 
A couple of seconds of good luck kept glass from 
the desks of six or seven children and very possibly 
saved several of them from being injured. I soon 
realized that I was not going to be able to hold the 
thing up by myself, and I was obliged to ask one of 
the stronger boys in the class to give me a hand. 
Meanwhile, as the children beneath us shivered in 
the icy wind, and as the two of us now shivered also 
since the mercury was hovering close to zero, I 
asked one of the children in the front row to run 
down and fetch the janitor. | 

When he asked me what he should tell him, I 
said, “Tell him the house is falling in.” The 
children laughed. It was the first time I had 
ever said anything like that when the children 
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could hear me. I am sure my relüctance to speak 
out more often must appear odd to many readers, 
for at this perspective it seems odd to me as well. 

Certainly plenty of things were wrong within 
that school builcing, and there was enough we 
could have joked about. The truth, however, is 
that I very seldom talked like that, nor did many of 
the other teachers. Unless a teacher was ready 
to buck the system utterly, it would become far 
too difficult to teach in an atmosphere of that 
kind of honesty. It was a great deal easier to 
pretend as much as possible that everything 
was OK. 

some teachers carried out this posture with so 
much eagerness, in fact, that their defense of the 
school ended up as something like a hymn of praise. 
“You children should thank God and feel blessed 
with good luck for all you've got. There are so many 
little children in the world who have been given 
so much less." The books are junk, the paint peels, 
the cellar stinks, the teachers call you nigger, the 
windows fall in on your heads. “Thank God that 
you don't live in Russia or Africa! Thank God for 
all the blessings that you've got!" 

After the window blew in on us, the janitor 
finally came up and hammered it shut with nails 
so that it would not fall in again, but also so that 
it could not be opened. A month passed before 
anything was done about the missing glass. Chil- 
dren shivered a few feet away from it. The principal 
walked by frequently and saw us. So did the 
various lady experts who traveled all week from 
room to room within our school. At last one day 
the janitor came up with a piece of cardboard and 
covered over about one quarter of that lower 
window so that no more wind could come in, but 
just that much less sunshine too. I remember 
wondering what a piece of glass cost in Boston, and 
thought of going out and buying some and trying 
to put it in myself. That rectangle of cardboard 
covered our nailed-shut window for half of the term, 
and it was finally removed only because a television 
station was going to visit in the building and the 
school department wanted to make the room look 
more attractive. But it was winter when the window 
broke, and the repairs did not take place until the 
middle of the spring. 

Other schools :n the ghetto were no better than 
my own, and some were worse. One of the most 
unfortunate, according to those who made com- 
parisons, was the Endicott School, also heavily 
imbalanced. Endicott, I learned, had become so 
overcrowded that in some classes the number of 
pupils exceeded the number of desks and the extra 
pupils had to sit in chairs behind the teacher. A 
child absent one day commonly came back the 
next and found someone else sitting at his desk. 
These facts had been brought out in the newspaper, 
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but nothing had been done. When the parents of 
the Endicott children pressed the school department 
to take action, a series of events transpired which 
told a large part of the story of segregation in a 
very few words. | 

The school department offered, in order to resolve 
the problem, to buy a deserted forty-year-old 
Hebrew school and allot about $7000 to furnish 
it with desks and chairs. Aside from the indignity 
of getting everybody else's castoffs (the Negroes 
already lived in former Jewish tenements and 
bought in formerly Jewish stores), to buy and staff 
this old Hebrew school with about a dozen teachers 
would cost quite a lot more than to send the chil- 
dren down the street a couple of miles to a white 
school which had space. -The Hebrew school was 
going to cost over $180,000. To staff it and supply 
it with books and equipment would cost $100,009 
more a year. To send the children into available 
seats in nearby white classrooms (no new teachers 
needed) would. have cost $40,000 to $60,000 for 
the year. The school department was willing to 
spend as much as an extra $240,000 in order to 
put the Negro children into another segregated 
school. 

As it happened, the school committee debated 
the issue in so many directions that most of the 
school year passed before anything of a final 
nature was decided. Meanwhile, the children in 
the Endicott classrooms had lost another year from 
their lives. 


I. MY own school there was another bad situation 
in the third of the three fourth grades. This class 
had been subjected for most of the year to a highly 
unstable teacher — a man of goodwill and mild 
disposition, who, however, had been dismissed 
from another position within the Boston system 
after serious trouble of a psychiatric nature. 
It was readily apparent that he was in no emo- 
tional condition to handle the problems posed 
by a crowded ghetto class. Beginning in October 
and continuing through March, his teaching had 
brought little to the children besides unending 
noise and chaos. Yet all the complaints of the 
bewildered Negro parents and even the stated 
dissatisfaction of the principal had not been able to 
effect a change. | 

At last in early April, after about six months 
of agony, the man was leaving. But the school 
administration did not have the competence or 
insight to assign a better-qualified person in his 
place. Instead of a confident or experienced instruc- 
tor, a bashful and quite terrified young lady took 
over the class, and then, after her departure, a 
string of substitute teachers, who seemed at times 


truly to have been grabbed off the street at seven 
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thirty, knocked over the head, handed a twenty- 
dollar bill, and shipped over to our schoolhouse 
in a taxi. Some of them were nice people, but few 
had any kind of real qualifications. 

One fellow, I remember, did not even get there 
until about ten thirty because he had been out 
driving a cab the night before, and he announced 
within about forty-five minutes that he would 
certainly not be coming back. The consequence 
of all this in academic terms was an overall retarda- 
tion of almost the entire class. 

A chart on the wall gave some measure of the 
situation by keeping a record of math and spelling 
grades. The math average of the class for weeks 
had remained, almost without exception, below the 
point of failing — for certain stretches of time, as 
much as 30 points below. The spelling and writing 
had fluctuated around the third-grade level. Read- 
ing levels were a year, and often two years, beneath 
the national norm. All of these subject failures were - 
major tragedies because in many respects and for 
a number of the children the stunting of their 
learning at such an early age was likely to prove 
almost irreversible. 

But the setbacks in math and spelling and writing 
were not as serious for them as the lack of continuity 
in their work in social studies. For at least in the 
basic subjects, no matter how poorly they were 
doing, the children had had some continuity of 
material. In geography and history, there had 
been no continuity, but rather a frantic shifting of 
focus almost every day. 

One morning a substitute teacher, groping for 
a way to kill an hour, would have the children read 
aloud to him about India. The next day, another 
teacher, not knowing what had been done before, 
and having a special fondness for another country, 
Holland perhaps, would tell the class to flip back 
a hundred pages and read about dikes and wooden 
shoes. Then someone would appear long enough to 
get some help from one of the full-time teachers, and 
thé children would get two or three abortive séssions 
on the desert, but the day after that they would be 
doing India over again; then off to Lima, Peru; 
suddenly to American cotton production, or the 
corn belt, or coal production — or then, with the 
arrival of a new teacher, back to dikes and wooden 
shoes. It is not surprising that with a crazy arrange- 
ment of this sort, the children would frequently 
start out by lying to a new substitute and would do 
their best to break him down. Nor is it surprising 
that their sense of place and time soon grew to be 
disastrously confused. They could make no dis- 
tinction, even in the most tentative and general 
manner, between a city, town, state, or country, 
or even between a continent or island. Words like 
Yangtze River, hemisphere, Himalayas, pyramid 
were all mixed up in their minds. A question about 
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what one could get from rushing streams in Switzer- 
land might elicit such an answer as *population" or 
"migration," and a question about what “‘self- 
evident" meant, or “created equal," would easily 
bring back from the class such answers as “Red 
Coats," “transportation,” or **white coal." 

Seven different teachers in the course of ten 
days became the final catastrophe of this classroom. 
The children grew wild, and the atmosphere from 
day to day grew more explosive. At this point, on 
the morning of the third of May, the principal called 
me into her office and asked me if I would agree to 


take the class for the remainder of the year. With. 


the assurance that my own students would not be 
getting a string of substitutes, I agreed to make the 
transfer. 


ou what it is like to go into a new classroom 
. and to see before you suddenly, and in a way you 
cannot avoid recognizing, the dreadful conse- 
quences of a year's wastage of so many lives. 
You walk into a narrow and old wood-smelling 
classroom and see thirty-five curious, cautious, and 
untrusting children, aged nine to thirteen, of whom 


about two thirds are Negro. Lifetime records of. 


seven of them are missing, symptomatic and 
emblematic at once of the chaos of the teacher 
changes. On the first math test the class average 
is 36. The children tell you with embarrassment 
that it has been like that since fall. 

You check around the classroom. Of forty desks 
five have tops with no hinges. You lift a desk- 
top to fetch a paper, and you find the top has 
fallen off. There are three windows: one can’t 
be opened. A sign on it written in the messy 


scribble of some custodial person warns: “Do Not — 


Unlock This Window It Is Broken.” The general 
look of the room is that of a bleak-light photograph 
of a mental hospital. Above the one poor black- 
board, gray rather than really black, and hard to 
write on, hangs from one tack, lopsided, a motto 
attributed to Benjamin Franklin: “Well begun is 
half done." So much within this classroom seems 
to be a mockery of itself. — | | 

Into this grim scenario, drawing on your own 
pleasures and memories, you do what you can to 
bring some kind of life. You bring in some cheerful 
and colorful paintings by Joan Miró and Paul Klee. 
While the paintings by Miró do not arouse much 
interest, the ones by Klee become an instantaneous 
success. One picture in particular, entitled Bird 
Garden, catches the imagination of the entire class. 
You slip it out of the book and tack it on the wall 
beside the doorway, and it creates a traffic jam 
every time the children have to file in or file out. 
You discuss with your students some of the reasons 
why Klee may have painted the way he did, and 
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you talk about the things that can be accomplished 
in a painting which cannot be done in a photo- 
graph. None of this seems to be above the chil- 
dren's heads. Despite this you are advised flatly 
by the art teacher that your naiveté has gotten 
the best of you, and that the children cannot 
possibly appreciate these drawings. 

For poetry, instead of the materials recommended 
by the course of study, you decide to introduce 
a poem of William Butler Yeats. The poem that 
you select is “The Lake Isle of Innisfree." The 
children do not go crazy about it at first, but a num- 
ber of them seem to like it as much as you do, and 
you tell them how once, two years before, you were 
living in England and you helped a man in the 
country to make his home from wattles and clay. 
Many of them grow more curious than they 
appeared at first. Here again, however, you are 
advised by older teachers that you are making a 
mistake: Yeats is too difficult for children. They 
can't enjoy it, won’t appreciate it, wouldn't like it. 

On a number of other occasions, the situation 
is repeated. The children are offered something 
new and lively. They respond to it energetically, 
and their attention doesn't waver. For the first 
time in a long while, perhaps, there is actually some 
real excitement and some growing and some think- 
ing going on within that room. In each case, 
however, you are advised sooner or later that you 
are making a mistake. Your mistake, in fact, is 
to have impinged upon the standardized con- 
descension upon which the entire administration 
of the school is based. To hand Paul Klee's pictures 
to the children of a ghetto classroom, particularly 
in a twenty-dollar volume, constitutes a threat to 
the school system. The threat is handled by a 
continual underrating of the children. In this 
way many students are unjustifiably held back 
from a great many experiences that they might 
come to value, and are pinned down instead to 
books the teacher knows, and tastes that she can 
handle easily. 

My own feeling was that it was precisely the 
familiar material which had so deadened the pre- 
vious three years of schooling and which had been 
so closely identified with the misery and chaos and 
intellectual aridity of this most recent year. To 
attempt to'revive or reawaken a child's curiosity 
long gone dead or long sedated by use of the same 
poison that had laid him low seemed, futile. Only 
by introducing new and totally fresh materials did 
there seem a chance to make a difference. Although 
the poems and pictures I brought in did not appeal 
to every student, there is no doubt at all of the 
degree to which the will to learn, as well as the 
most simple will to laugh or speak or smile or joke, 
reappeared among the children. 

The change in attitude carried over, curiously, 


into utterly unrelated areas. One teacher of an 
older grade, who had little fondness for me, felt 
impelled, nevertheless, to come upstairs and offer 


. me a compliment. “Everyone has been so im- 


pressed," she said, “by the way your children have 
been filing in the stairways.” In an odd way, I felt 
pleased by what she had told me. I couldn't have 
cared less how my pupils were filing in the stairways, 
but it was a source of satisfaction to me to think that 
they were doing something which, within the con- 
text of this school, was so much to their advan- 
tage. 

A more serious measure of the impact of these 
changes came to light when I started testing the 
class on the intensive work we had been doing in 
math and English. In less than a month, the 


math average went up to a median well above 


grade level. Test score averages over the course 
of three weeks began at 36, rose to 60, and leveled 
off at 79. 

There was no unusual expertise at work within 
the classroom. There was, in fact, total professional 
naiveté as well as considerable technical incom- 
petence. One thing was present, however, and this 
was the personal motivation of the children. It was 
there, unused and wholly unawakened, but very 
much in evidence as soon as it was looked for and 
believed in. To care about their work, the children 
asked only a few grains of faith and expectation, a 
small degree of fun, a mood of relaxation, and an 
open understanding between their teacher and 
themselves that the things that had been going on 
that year were not their fault. 

A great deal has been written in recent years about 
the purported lack of motivation in the children of 
the Negro ghettos. Little in my experience supports 
this, yet the phrase has been repeated endlessly, 
and the blame in almost all cases is placed some- 
where outside the classroom. Boston’s former 
deputy superintendent, in putting forward the 
aims of the compensatory program, presented it 
in this way: 


It is our hope through this program to raise the 
achievement of these pupils closer to their potentials, 
which have for too long been submerged by parental 
lack of values. 


Such language belies a sense of failure on the 
part of those who run these schools. The suggestion 
is made that the child will be offered a certain 
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amount of compassion, just so long as it is made 
absolutely clear ahead of time that the heart of 
the problem is the lack of values of his family. 
Unquestionably, there are Negro children whose 
School careers give testimony to the problems that 
plague their parents! lives. Both Stephen's original 
and foster parents are pertinent examples. But the 
greater number of Negro parents whom I have 
known in Boston do not lead lives lacking in real 
values. Faced with the particular nature of the 
deputy superintendent’s rhetoric, we have to ask 
whose values we are talking about — and deprived 
in the eyes of whom. To say that Negroes in Boston 
are deprived of rights would be an honest statement. 
It would also be honest to say that they are deprived 
of good schools, and at least to that degree, of a 
fair chance for democracy, for opportunity, and 
all the things these words are supposed to mean. 
But to say that they are deprived culturally, in the 
face of the present school administration and in the 
face of the profound callousness and cynicism of 
the entire system, seems to me meaningless. 
Glimmerings of a personal understanding of 
these points and of the ironies involved in them can 
sometimes be perceived among the teachers. I 
recall a conversation I had with an unusually 
frank red-neck teacher in my school. ‘They 
talk about the Negroes being culturally deprived," 


he said with an unembarrassed smile, “I’m the 


one who's been goddamn culturally deprived, 
and I don't need anyone to tell me. I haven't 
learned a thing, read a thing that I wished I'd 
read or learned since the day I entered high 
school, and I’ve known it for years, and I tried 
to hide it from myself, and now I wish I could do 
something about it, but I’m afraid it’s just too late." 

The same teacher confided to me on another 
occasion that he had been beaten around and 
treated rough and whipped by his parents and by 
his Yankee schoolmasters when he was a child. 
To him, this seemed to clear the field for beating 
others around today. The attitude of many people 
in Boston and other cities has been consistent with 


this view: “We had a hard time of it, so why 


shouldn't they?" This less than gentle attitude 
seems characteristic of a less than gentle society, 
in which the prevailing viewpoint of those who 
are moderately successful is too likely to be that 
they have got theirs, and the others can damn well 
wait a while before they get the same. 
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ISRAEL’S SWIFT SWORD 


by BARBARA W. TUCHMAN 


This report on the people, the planning, and the mission of the Israeli armed forces comes with special appropri- 


aleness from the author of THE GUNS oF AUGUST, the memorable book aboul the opening of World War I. Mrs. 


Tuchman's recounting of great plans gone awry and thousands sacrificed to human vanily and error in August, 
1914, has become required reading among stalesmen today. Some of ils chapters were included in training courses 
for the Israeli officers who engineered the victory over the Arabs. To compile this first of two articles for the 


ATLANTIC, Mrs. Tuchman went to Israel and interviewed Israeli officials and fighting men, from top commanders 


to privates. 


A PEOPLE considered for centuries nonfighters 
carried out in June against long odds the most 
nearly perfect military operation in modern history. 
Surrounded on three sides, facing vast superiority 
in numbers and amount of armament, fighting 
alone against enemies supported and equipped by 
a major power, and having lost the advantage of 
surprise, they accomplished the rarest of military 
feats, the attainment of exact objectives — in this 
case the shattering of the enemy’s forces and the 
securing of defensible lines — within a given time 
and with absence of blunder. The war, which 
taken as a whole was the greatest battle ever fought 
in this area, shook the world, leaving local and 
international balances in new focus, incidentally 
rescuing the United States from a critical position, 
and, not the least of effects, exposing a profound 
failure of Russian calculations and presumably of 
military intelligence. That the armed forces who 
achieved this result drew on statehood of less than 
twenty years and on a population more than half 
immigrant raises questions about the components of 
effective military power. Who are the Israeli De- 
fense Forces (I.D.F.), and how did they do it? 

The fundamental components were, of course, 
motivation and compelling necessity, but all the 
will in the world would not have sufficed without 
capacity. What furnished capacity primarily was 
that the brainpower with which this people is 
endowed was channeled for the first time since the 
Exile into the military art in defense of their own 
homeland. 

Second, they developed by conscious choice of 
their General Staff what it calls “the Israeli an- 
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swer," in tactics, weaponry, and training, to suit 
their own needs and people in the particular war 
they had to fight. Partly this was a military de- 
cision, partly it reflected political experience of 
disillusionment in reliance on others, basically it was 
temperamental, deriving from the enforced self- 
reliance of the early Zionist settlers from whom the 
higher-grade officers, largely native-born, descend. 

The third component of capacity was develop- 
ment of a military doctrine based on absolute 
fulfillment of mission by all ranks under all cir- 
cumstances and the fullest exploitation of every 
resource, particularly knowledge of the enemy and 
weapon capacity. A tank, plane, or gun in Israeli 
hands is expected to outperform its equal in other 
hands. The principle of exploitation is also applied 
to opportunities as they develop in battle, based on 
belief in improvisation, in action if not in plan. 

Finally, the manpower of the nation, which up 
to the age of forty-nine constitutes the active re- 
serve, was kept prepared through constant and 
rigorous exercises that were not always merely for 
training. A young reserve officer returning home 
after a brief call-up and asked by his parents what 
he had been doing, replied succinctly, “Shooting 
infiltrators.? What forged the Israeli armed forces 
was that the state had never known peace. 

Three conditions at the time the state came into 
being determined the kind of army it would: have 
to create: absence of peace, limitations of geography, 
and limitations of manpower and money. A fourth, 
which was an advantage, was foreknowledge of a 
specific enemy, familiar and contiguous. 

When the war of independence of 1948 was 


halted by armistice without a treaty, the battered 
defenders, taking stock, realized that they had 
won a state but not peace. Across an elongated 
unnatural border, curving in haphazard knobs and 
bulges that marked positions on the day of the 
truce, they faced frustrated, embittered neighbors 
subjected to a constant propaganda of revenge. 
Geography was against the Israelis: they had no 
natural obstacles on which to base a defense, no 
territory to yield, and no room to retreat. Unlike 
larger countries, they could not afford mistakes like 
that of France in 1914 or rebound from an initial 
disaster like Dunkirk or Pearl Harbor. This fact 
dictated a strategy, should it become necessary, of 
carrying war to the enemy, and the initial strike 
could not be allowed to fail. Other countries can 
face the possibility of defeat or invasion and expect 
to survive, with limited or lost independence. For 
Israel, its people believed, defeat would mean 
annihilation. Once inside Israel, said General 
Amos Horev, Deputy Chief Scientist of the I.D.F., 
the Arabs “would have cut us to ribbons.” As 
commander of a battalion in the fighting for 
Jerusalem in 1948, General Horev, who looks more 


like a Yale oarsman than a general officer, had 


had to leave his dead on.the field and had come 
back next day to bury them. He found the bodies 
hacked into pieces, and with the help of another 
officer, matched up limbs and heads with torsos, 
knowing each of the dead personally, before burial. 
Many others knew from experience like that of the 
Hebron massacre of 1929 what it would mean if the 
Arabs were ever to gain the upper hand. 

Limited manpower and money precluded a 
standing army adequate to the task of defense. 
The solution arrived at was dependence on a small 
professional career force which, together with each 
class of draftees serving their two and a half years 
of military duty, would constitute a standing nu- 
cleus. The rest, amounting in the June war to 
about 80 percent of the total, must be drawn in 
emergency from a national reserve in civil life. 
The problem was how to organize, train, and keep 
up to date this reserve so that it would be mobil- 
izable in twenty-four hours and able to take the 
field in forty-eight. This required an *'Israeli an- 
swer," since no other country had the same prob- 
lem under the same conditions. The United States 
counts on three weeks to put the Reserve into ac- 
tion. An adaptation of the Swiss system was worked 
out by which each locality formed its own brigade 
— except for special volunteer units like the para- 
troopers or the Air Force — thus saving time in 
assembly. Depots for the equipment of each unit 
are set up, with maintenance taken care of ‘by the 
draftees and regulars. 

Reservists are kept to the necessary degree of 
readiness and fitness, with one foot in the army, by 
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annual training periods of a month for enlisted 
men and five or six weeks for officers, plus shorter 
call-ups of up to three days every three months, 
depending on type of unit and the need. 


IHE ESPRESSO GENERATION 


The I.D.F. is the nation, not-a section of it. Bus 
drivers became tank drivers and are now back on 
their local routes. A supermarket manager who 
commanded a battalion in Sinai and captured an 
Egyptian general, has returned to his groceries. 
Even one divisional commander was a reservist — 
General Avram Yoffe, who is Parks Commissioner 
in civil life. The kibbutzim, representing 6 to 7 
percent of the population, with their long commit- 
ment to the land and strong ideological tradition, 
provided 50 percent of the officers and 25 percent 
of casualties. Virtually every family had connection 
with someone in the war. “My niece’s husband who 
captured Government House,” or **Jaacov's brother 
on the PT boat," is part of every conversation. 

The surprise was the performance of the “es- 
presso" generation in their twenties, mistrusted by 
their elders, who considered that they had discarded 
the old ideals and sat around in the cafés over 
espresso, long on apathy and short on dedication. 
In the test it was these young men who carried the 
bulk of the combat with a fierce commitment that 
was as important to the nation as the victory itself. 

Regional organization of units gave added in- 
centive in battle, as in the Northern Command, 
when men fighting the Syrians were defending or 
avenging their own frequently shelled villages. 
Wherever they came from, said one officer, 
“whether from the Galilee, Tel Aviv, or the 
Negev, each man fought as if everything depended 
on him.” In the general mobilization for the crisis, 
units often found themselves with 20 percent sur- 
plus. Men over-age or not called for some other 
reason appeared anyway, including a father in one 
brigade who joined his son, and were accepted as 
familiar faces by the company commander without 
too much question. He does not care who is surplus, 
General Chaim Barlev, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
explained: “Only the computer knows later.” 

Units trained for years in terms of a particular 
terrain. All the relevant information that could 
be obtained before war was assembled and learned. 
The I.D.F. allotted a higher percentage of ammuni- 
tion — up to 50 percent of total training ammuni- 
tion — to actual tactical problems with fire rather 
than to range marksmanship as in other countries. 

The I.D.F. does not believe in officers’ starting as 
officers but selects candidates for officer training 
from the draftees who show promise, after they 
have learned how it feels to serve as a private. 
Candidates must survive rigorous testing and pass 
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through NCO school and service first. Reserve 
officers of company level and up are required to 
take three-month courses every two or three years or 
else give up their commissions. 

Because of stringent budgets, officers’ training in 
Israel is more condensed than in any other country, 
lasting no more than six months for the ground 
forces. When they leave, according to General 
Uzi Narkis, chief of the Central Command, “they 
feel the gap between what they have learned and 


what they ought to know and so they try to learn: 


more on their own." A small, compact, bright- 
eyed, serious man who established his headquarters 
in the Old City of Jerusalem after hostilities and 
drives there in his car unescorted, he talked sitting 
with one leg tucked under him, sipping the bottled 
orange drink on which the I.D.F. fought the war. 
The Jews intellectual curiosity, he said, was an 
important military asset. “They want to know 
why; why this hill, not the other, why this way 
rather than that. They are skeptical and critical. 
Israelis are critical of everything, all the time, 
of the government, the army, of themselves. 
It is important for an officer to be self-critical — 
and obstinate. He must be obstinate about sticking 
to his mission until it is carried out.” The three 
essentials for an officer, he said, are a spirit of 
inquiry, - execution of mission, and orientation 
— to the terrain and the task. “And of course 
leadership and audacity, that is understood." An 
officer is one who leads, and to lead he has to be 
ahead, “ahead too of what occurs." Evidence that 
officers led their units during the six days of June 
was a casualty rate of 30 percent compared with 
less than 10 percent for the whole. 


The officer class is young; youth is a fetish of the : 


I.D.F. Yigael Yadin, now professor of archaeology 
and director of the historic Masada dig, was thirty- 
three as Chief of Operations in the war of 1948. 
The present Chief of Staff, General Itzhaak Rabin, 
now forty-six, was appointed at forty-three, and his 
staff on average is probably the youngest in the 
world. This is deliberate policy reflecting the mili- 
tary leaders’ tense consciousness that on them may 
depend at any moment the country's continued 
existence. They are determined to maintain the 
I.D.F. primed to the last minute, never satisfied, 
constantly improving. 


NO FOREIGN ADVISERS 


For the General Staff and virtually all higher- 
grade officers now over the age of forty, as well as 
many of the enlisted men, this is their fourth war. 
They fought in World War II as part of the British 
Army, in their own war of independence against 
the Arabs in 1948, and in the Sinai Campaign 
against Egypt in 1956. In 1941 when Palestine 
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seemed in danger of invasion by Rommel’s forces 
in North Africa, its young Jewish citizens joined 
either the British Army. or the Palmach, the pro- 
fessional nucleus of the Haganah, whose members 
were intensivelv trained for resistance to the ex- 
pected invasion. It was then that their attention 
was first turned to the Sinai Peninsula, for that 
would have been Rommel’s route. After 1945 the 
Palmach gained another kind of military experience 
in the illegal struggle to bring in the refugees. Its 
seagoing and coastal operations in that effort pro- 
vided the early experience of Israel’s Navy. Facing 
the coming showdown with the Arabs upon end of 
the Mandate; the Palmach began that systematic 
study of the enemy which was to give the I.D.F. of 
1967 the most thorough and accurate information 
ever provided by any Intelligence to Operations. 

The present Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief, 
the Chiefs of Intelligence, of Operations, of the | 
Air Force, and Armored Corps, as well as the three 
area commanders, are all veterans either of the 
British Army or the Palmach, and all but three are 
Palestine-born. 

Most of the high command have studied briefly 
at the command and staff colleges in France, Brit- 
ain, and the Urited States, but this is nothing they 
boast of; it has to be pried out of them. One theme 
they notably and unanimously maintain is refusal 
to acknowledge any debt to foreign methods or 
doctrines and insistence on their independent de- 
velopment. There are no foreign experts or ad- 
visers in the I.D.F. 

The Israelis want to leave no doubt that they 
have grounded their armed forces on their own 
experience from the Palmach on. This effort too 
has been deliberate because, new to military en- 
deavor and small in size, they have had to resist 
any temptation to follow some military father figure 
represented by one or another of the major powers. 
A deeper reason is the sense of uniqueness that has 
characterized the Jews since Abraham made his 
covenant with God. Recognizing both tendencies, 
General Ezer Weizmann, Chief of Operations of the 
I.D.F., said, “We had to guard against the extremes 
of being either too arrogant or too humble, saying 
*Oh, we are so tiny, tell us what to do^ " What 
influenced him at the Ecole de l'Etat Major, said 
General Aharon Yariv, Chief of Intelligence, was la 
méthode, a way of thinking and analyzing a prob- 
lem, not the problem itself. He and his colleagues, 
when setting ud their own General Staff school, 
“copied nothing." Doctrine and methods had to be 
of practical value for local circumstances, not just 
repetitions of accepted principle, however classic. ` 

These officers have in common a self-assurance 
so confident that it can afford to be quiet, if not 
exactly modest. There is no reluctance whatever 
to acknowledge, in the most charming and friendly 
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‘leaving them to another “final solution.” 


way, that “were good. General Rabin, a subdued, 
thoughtful, intensely self-contained man and a 
chain smoker, conveying an impression of inner 
tension rigidly suppressed, is almost shy in com- 
pany, but when talking on his subject, becomes 
magisterial. In all the staff and command ofh- 
cers an evident knowledge of their subject finds 
expression in readiness, even eagerness, to talk 
of it. They spill over with ideas. Because of the 
challenge and the need, the military profession in 
Israel can attract the finest energy of the country. 

These are the officers and men who sprang into 
battle on June 5, who fought their way across Sinai 


. almost without stopping for seventy-two hours: 


except for refueling and one or two hours sleep; 
who in the case of one company of paratroopers 
fought on all three fronts, Sinai, Jerusalem, and 
Syria; who in the case of another unit continued 
to advance after all its officers one after the other 
were put out of action; who in the last two days 
plunged and scrambled up the Syrian heights 
against a position that even now, to anyone seeing 
its gun emplacements, lines of fire, cement bunkers; 
barbed wire and stone-lined trenches, seems impos- 
sible to have been taken by human assault. 

The impetus and force that carried the Israelis 
forward through the six days cannot be understood 
separately from the period of crisis that preceded. 
The “tension,” as they call it, was the worst time, 
everyone agrees. The people at large, not sharing 
the high command’s exact knowledge of its own 
capacity, felt the enemy closing in. With Egyptian 
armor massing, the radios of Cairo, Damascus, and 
Amman bellowing annihilation, they saw the specter 
of genocide again. They knew they would have to 
fight alone if they fought at all. One by one the 
nations had dropped away from the proposed 
maritime armada to force the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
experience was familiar. Britain had closed the 
doors of Palestine to Jews seeking escape from 
Hitler. The UN after voting. partition had left 
them to Arab attack, embargoing arms. The 
assurances of 1956 had not been honored. World 
indifference, they felt, was now repeating itself, 
The 
Nazi program to wipe out the Jews is never out of 
mind in Israel, and they lived with the knowledge 
that the Arabs who have adapted it to their pur- 
poses were now gathering for the attempt. 

Alongside the fear and depression of some, a 
more resolute mood possessed others, a feeling 
that they had had enough of Arab belligerence, 
threats, sabotage, terrorists, and diversion of water, 
that this time they must make a thorough job of it. 
They had reached, in General Rabin's words, 
*an accumulated frustration, because everybody 
felt that we had tried every way to avoid war but 
that now it was forced on us,” 
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For the high command the period of waiting was 
“agony,” for with each day that it was prolonged 
their war casualties would be that much greater. 
As compared with 1956, so they believed, they 
would be entering war at a greater disadvantage: 
this time the bulk of Egyptian force was already 
east of the Canal zone, with an enormous quantity 
of modern weapons and ten years of Soviet training 
they had lacked before. Israel would be advancing 
against them alone with no allies to pin down 
enemy planes; in addition it would be fighting 
on two, possibly three fronts instead of only in 
Sinal. Yet the alternative — acceptance of the 
blockade — would have been intolerable: “We 
would have been buried alive," as one officer said. 
The decision had to be taken, for the choice, as 
summed up by the same man, was clear: “‘Not to 
be strong was to be smashed like a worm.” Held in 
restless waiting for three weeks, the I.D.F. shot 
forward as if released by a spring. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS FOR EIGHTY MINUTES 
Its spearhead was the Air Force, which estab- 


lished the conditions of victory — Air Chief General 


Mordecai Hod prefers to say “won the war," but 
that seems unfair to the ground forces — in eighty 
minutes. “We planned and trained eighteen years 
for those eighty minutes,” he says, sparkling with 
pride. As commander of a performance of spectacu- 
lar brilliance and sensational success he cannot hold 
in his delight. A smile quivers in his eyes and on 
his mouth as he talks, and breaks easily into a grin. 
He is brimming with happiness. Before succeeding 
to the command, Hod was for five years deputy 
commander under his no less exuberant predecessor, 
Ezer Weizmann, and they are much alike in style. 
Weizmann, nephew of Israel’s first President, was 
born in Tel Aviv and Hod in Israel’s oldest kibbutz, 
Degania A in the Galilee. At forty, he still flies 
every week with one of his squadrons, feeling that 
he must be able to do himself whatever he demands 
of them. It gives confidence in their orders to the 
fighter pilots, who start training at eighteen and 
whose average age is twenty-two to twenty-three. 
The Air Force convinced its colleagues that 
though Israel might stand off the enemy, it could 
not wm without air superiority. To create the 
perfect and infallible instrument for this purpose 
was the goal of Hod and Weizmann. Appointed 
to command the Air Force at thirty-four in 1958, 
Weizmann describes the following eight years until 
shifted to his present post as Chief of Operations 
as “the happiest: of my life.’ He was working on 
the frontiers of the jet age with knowledge of a 
vital task on which his country's life depended. 
Tall, slender, and voluble, with a small mustache 
and English-accented speech, Weizmann moves 
restlessly, flinging himself back in his chair, twisting 
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his long legs over the arm, leaning forward to make 
a point, or striding up and down while rapid sen- 
tences tumble over each other in a losing race to 
keep up with his thoughts. He has a gift of distilled 
phrase. Speaking of the meaning of Jerusalem to 
a Jewish state, “I could not raise my children on 
the history of Tel Aviv." Or on the incompatibility 
of national character as a factor in Russia’s imper- 
fect success in training the Arabs, What Ivan has 
in common with Muhamed, kill me if I know.” 
Because of the extraordinary record of the Air 
Force, he says, foreigners think it had some elec- 
tronic, supersophisticated secret weapon, “‘some- 
thing that whistles and sings the Hatikvah,” but 
the answer was simpler than that: perfect command 
of the machine as redesigned and adapted to suit 
both the short distances of air war in the Middle 
East and Israel’s narrow means. In negotiating 
with the French, for instance, for purchase of 
Mirages in 1958-1959 the Israelis insisted on the 
plane’s having two cannon built into it although it 
was designed to carry only missiles. The French 
argued that with new sophisticated developments 
only missiles were needed in air-to-air combat, 
but the Israelis had a dual purpose in mind. They 
wanted to use the planes not only to intercept 
bombers and fight Mig 21's, which carried missiles 
plus one cannon, but also to destroy planes on the 
ground, the essence of their strategy. Weizmann 
stuck to his guns and got them. “I wouldn't have 
bought the planes without them." 

*We were fanatics in the Air Force," he says. 
“We knew exactly what we wanted. We meant 
to rely on our own ideas and not be prisoners of 
computers." This was the secret of their ultimate 
supreme confidence that “we could clobber the 
enemy,” even though the enemy represented the 
combined air forces of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and 
Iraq. Why? “Because the military world has be- 


come a victim of its own sophistication in weaponry, | 


bewildered by the technology of the atom age. 
It has forgotten that brains, nerve, heart, and 
imagination are all beyond the capacity of the 
computer. No computer can go ‘beyond the call of 
duty,’ but that is what medals are given for.” 

The Air Force planned its weapons and trained 
its fliers in terms of an exact objective and the 
capacity of the enemy. On this problem Israel’s In- 
telligence forces went to work, collecting, piecing 
together, building up over months and years, by 
photo reconnaissance and other means, despite 
the disadvantage of having no military attachés or 
other representatives in the Arab countries, a com- 
plete picture of the enemy. “We knew everything 
about the Egyptian Air Force," said Hod, “how 
they work, what was their training, where, when 
and how,” including exactly how long it took 
them to take to the air after an alert — up to twenty- 
five minutes on certain bases, in comparison to 
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an Israeli figure which, though he would not 
disclose it, elicited from Hod his broadest smile. 

No commander, he said, has ever been provided 
with better intelligence. So precise was his planning 
that he was able to take out the nearer Egyptian 
fighter bases before the more distant bombers and 
still reach the latter at the exact moment they 
were taxing for the take-off. 

The work of the Intelligence Corps is the ground 
on which the I.D.F. stands, and its chief, General 
Yariv, a spare, alert man in rolled-up sleeves and 
eyeglasses, is regarded by many as the key figure 
of the armed forces. Born in Latvia, he came to 
Palestine at fourteen, “young enough to be accepted. 
by the Sabras, old enough to know the outside 
world." He speaks six languages and is forty-six 
but looks ten years younger. To brief a roomful 
of 150 correspondents, covering the field from 
Kuwait to tae Canal, discoursing on everything 
from weapons to politics, holding his auditors 
absorbed for over an hour while telling them noth- 
ing security would not permit them to know, field- 
ing questions for another hour, and ending to 
spontaneous applause, immediately to be'converged 
upon by a crowd eager for more — this was a 
bravura performance presented with the logic of 
a teacher and the instincts of an actor. 

Israel's Staff is exceedingly security-conscious, 
and nothing is to be learned of its intelligence 
methods. All that Yariv will say is that whatever 
means exist, “you can be sure we used all of them." 
Meanwhile he has created a legend that has 
érossed the border. The Arab caretaker of an 
American institute in the Old City assured me 
that a knife-grinder of Bethany, living for seven 
years on a few piasters a day and posing as a kind 
of village jester dressed all in green, who told funny 
stories while turning his wheel outside the church 
door, was in reality an Intelligence agent and high 
officer of the Israeli Army. From this fairy tale 
he drew the not inappropriate moral, “It shows 
what they can do, and we have to learn.” 


TO SEE AND TO SOLVE 


In action the Israeli soldier demonstrated the 
basic precepts on which the I.D.F. was formed: 
the ability of the individual commander to see 
what in a situation could be exploited, and the 
flexibility to take advantage of the- opportunity 
without referring to higber authority or sending 
for additional help — “fto see and to solve," as 
General Rabin puts it. Next, physical leadership 
by officers and in all ranks the spirit to carry out 
a given mission no matter what. In the desert a 
battalion, ordered to break through an Egyptian 
fortified position protected by a field solid with 
mines, failed and fell back, was ordered forward 
again, and with advance guards on hands and 
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knees probing for the mines with steel- wires, 
cleared a path and took the position. In the 
desperate rush to take the Syrian heights before 
cease-fire, men of one company flung their bodies 
on a barrier of barbed wire to let their fellows 
advance. In the unexpected battle for the heights 
outside Jerusalem when an artillery commander, 
lacking the necessary equipment, found himself 
unable to clear space for a gun emplacement, 


' two reservists of his company who were residents 


of the city in the construction business offered to 
bring their own bulldozers and do the job, which 
they successfully accomplished. In Jerusalem, too, 
Colonel Motte Gur, commander of the para- 
troopers, personally led his troops'in a charge 
through St. Stephen's Gate against a barrier of an 
overturned Jordanian bus roaring in flames. 

.In initiative, persistence, and refusal of self- 
deception the Israeli is the opposite of the Arab. 


The I.D.F., it must be remembered, does not exist’ 


in a vacuum; it is the obverse of its opponent, and 
any analysis of its performance must take the 
opponent into account. Where the Jew questions, 
the Arab dreams. To quote General Narkis, “The 
Arabs build castles in the air, and then become 
prisoners of their castles." Where the Jew fights 
facts, the Arabs accept: it is the will of Allah. 
Essentially the war was a conflict of societies 
whose terms can be seen any day on a road between 
Syria and Israel, literally brown on one side and 
green on the other. The Jews who made the state 
belong to the activist West, and through the Zionist 
experience of return, of colonizing and reviving 
the neglected land, of making it flourish and capable 
of supporting a modern nation, they have under- 
gone a mental and emotional revolution. They 
have become masters of their fate instead of suffer- 
ers. Egypt and Syria, despite all the verbal social- 
ism, have made no revolution, none that has reached 
down into the lives of the people. The Syrian 
peasant in a hovel on a miserable patch of ground, 
the Egyptian fellaheen of the delta with seven 
diseases per capita have no society so precious as 
to fight and die for. | 
Militarily the victory of two and a half million 
against fifty million was one of professionalism. The 
Egyptian officers, according to the Israelis, are 
not professionals at their job. They have no con- 
ception of precision, thoroughness of preparation, 
the obligations of leadership, or of the Israelis 
favorite tenet, execution of mission." When over 
a thousand years ago Arab conquerors swept 
triumphantly across North Africa they were fighting 
with their own weapons in their own tradition. 
Today, lacking the Israelis’ capacity to create their 
own armed forces, they are trying to operate in 
others’ terms. An Egyptian manual picked up in 
the desert still illustrates drill with drawings of 
flat-faced smiling Occidentals obviously taken from 
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some British manual circa 1930. Jordan's army 
is a British creation. Syrian Artillery listened to 
instructions in Russian. Egyptians were more dazed 
than aided by their Russian equipment. They 
fired not one — or possibly only one — missile 
from the twenty-odd SAM sites provided for them 
by the Russians. Their fighter pilots flew Mig’s but 
could not successfully fight in them. Their rocket 
crews lacked the accuracy to fire surface-to-surface 
missiles lest aiming at Tel Aviv they might leave 
Beirut in ruins. On the whole, as Nasser suspected, 
they are not yet fully capable of modern warfare. 
Nevertheless, their numbers, combined with Rus- 
sian alliance, remain overwhelming and dangerous, 
and the Israeli command knows it can never suc- 
cumb to the mood that says, “The Arabs have 
surrounded us again, the poor bastards.” 

Where the Israelis depend on mobility and pene- 
tration, the Arabs fight best from fortified positions. 


Scores of their Soviet heavy tanks were dug in for 


use as stationary artillery. They were captives 
of their wealth in manpower and armament. The 
Soviet-designed system, based on bands of en- 
trenched positions and deep bunkers backed up to a 
depth of several kilometers, required enormous man- 
power to construct. “Thats for the rich," say the 
Israelis. For all the Arabs’ deep resentment of the 
intruders in their world, and for all their pre-war 
threats and engineered orgies of hate, their cause 
against Israel is not for them a matter of life or 
death, and once they lost air cover they could 
neither advance nor hold their ground. 

The Russians misjudged Arab capabilities — 
and Israels as well— perhaps because they are 
materialists, disinclined to give weight to imponder- 
ables. They ask scornfully, but doubtless in honest 
bewilderment, “How many divisions has the 
Pope?" The iron mass of armament they bestowed 
upon their clients, Mig’s, tanks, missile sites, rockets, 
anti-aircraft guns, half-tracks, tons and tons of 
other arms and ammunition, must have seemed to 
them certain to be decisive. They may have been 
misled too by customarily thinking of the Jews 
with contempt as victimized second-class citizens. 
They failed to recognize that the Israelis indeed 
possessed a secret weapon — a homeland. 


THESE LIONS FOUGHT WITH TEARS 


A final component of the I.D.F.’s capacity was 
the civil population — its other self. The outpour- 
ing of help, solicitude, and love in the form of letter- 
writing, home-baked cakes, sunburn cream, and 
other ministrations was phenomenal. The Israeli 
Air Force may have at this moment the finest 
combat fliers in the world, and the Israeli soldier 
may be the toughest fighter, but the campaign had > 
its Jewish-mother aspect nevertheless. In Jerusalem 
a volunteer women's organization came into being 
during the “tension,” starting from one soldier’s 
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call home for mosquito repellent for his company. 
A campaign of collections from pharmacies, drug 
companies, and private homes, assembled and 
distributed by volunteers in their own cars, jump- 
ing army bureaucracy, succeeded in getting 8000 
units to the soldiers within five hours. 

From that moment there was no stopping them. 
Gripped by the national danger and a sense of the 
country facing its ultimate test of existence, every- 
one wanted to give something. Within three days 
the Jerusalem women’s group had 450 volunteers 
registered and card-indexed according to the kind 
of contribution each was prepared to make. Some 
served as baby-sitters where a wife was filling an 
absent husband’s job, some as messengers to take 
news of casualties to families. Some drove out 
along the roads to give lifts to soldiers trying to 
. reach home on a twelve-hour leave during the 
“tension” or to bring them to homes which had 
offered bathtubs or showers for their use. A mere 
mention of home-baked cakes brought in 800 in 
one day, and a mention of wine, 500 bottles. 

Schools organized a program to send a letter from 
each pupil enclosed with small gifts in a parcel from 
each family. After the war an armored corps corpo- 
ral confessed that on the third day in the desert 
under fire, with the heat and deaths and burning 
metal, he was finished, shattered, unable to move, 
not caring whether he lived. One of these parcels 
was dropped on his bunk. He thought, “Some silly 
crap," but caught sight of the letter and read it: 
“Dear Soldier, I am sending you this chewing gum. 
I am not afraid of bombs because I know you are 
out there protecting me and will not let anyone kill 
me." He rose at once, the corporal said; “I felt 
like a lion.” 

These lions fought with tears. A recurrent men- 
tion in the post-war talk is of weeping. “I was 
fighting and crying,” a reserve officer of field rank 
told me, “because I was shooting and killing.” The 
wife of a commander in the battle for the. Old 
City, whose troops suffered excessive casualties 
because use of artillery was eschewed, told how he 
came home unwashed, unharmed, and apparently 
unchanged, and only after picking up his sleeping 
child, broke down and silently wept. A soldier 
in the North, suddenly confronted by a Syrian 
emerging from a trench six feet away, shot and 
killed him and then noticed a wedding ring on the 
dead man’s hand. The thought flooded his mind, 
* He has a wife and children," and he felt the tears 
rise. Not everyone reacted that way. One wife 
said that while her husband brooded speechless 
for days after he returned, his brother reported 
killing as many Arabs as he could and was perfectly 
pleased with himself. Another who saw his tank 
crew blown up leaving him the only survivor 
thereafter turned his guns on the Egyptians and 
blasted his way through with savage satisfaction. 
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Afterwards the amazing victory brought no 
parades or cheers or the usual celebrations of 
triumph. The emphasis was on the dead. Jubila- 


.tion was missing. The old grieved and the young 


were somber, conscious of contemporaries maimed 
or killed. Memorial services and black-bordered 
announcements in the newspapers were almost a 
daily occurrence. Israels concentration on grief 
would have seemed exaggerated in another country, 
but the Jews have known many killed over the cen- 
turies and the 700 lost in this war could ill be spared. 
On a per capita basis a comparable loss to the 
United States would have been 60,000. The race 
against the stopwatch of the impending UN cease- 
fire required taking military risks which added to | 
the casualties. To Israel as a nation, desperately 
concerned over its future as a Jewish state in a 
sea of Arabs, a Jewish life is not expendable. Each 
loss is a tragedy. But the feeling goes deeper than 
the loss to the state. It comes from an old inherited 
high value placed on human life. 

No aspect of the I.D.F. is more striking than its 
concern for casualties. Every man wounded or 
dead is brought back regardless of cost, even that 
of mounting an offensive to recover the missing. 
In most cases the wounded were in hospitals within 
an hour, transported directly from the place they 
fell by helicopter, and the knowledge of this was a 
strong morale factor. A commanding officer or 
civilian employer attends the funeral of anyone 
lost from his outfit and pays the family a visit of 
condolence. The value of one man was deliberately 
dramatized when General Hod went to occupied 
Syria to attend the exchange of 550 Syrian POW’s 
for one Israeli flier and the bodies of two dead. 

Yet it is not only for lives that Israel grieves; 
there is something more. Its people, so long and so 
often the victims of violence, have had to become, 
against their ethic, against the hope that brought 
them back to Zion, users of violence. They had | 
to win the right to nationhood, like the United - 


_States, by force of arms, and now by the same 


means have reconfirmed it. Notwithstanding the 
pride of the I.D.F. — and even happiness of the 
Air Force — in a job well done, many people in 
Israel are profoundly troubled by their new role 
and their own success in it. From Auschwitz to 
Sinai and the recovery of Jerusalem has been barely 
a generation, and the transformation is almost 
too sudden. In less than a lifetime the Jews have - 
come from persecution to rule over others. 

General Rabin, the quiet thoughtful man who 
led the I.D.F. in this attainment, was the first to 
recognize its burden. In his speech on Mount 
Scopus after the victory, he said, “The Jewish 
people are not accustomed to conquest, and we 
receive it with mixed feelings." What they will 
make of it and what conquest will make of them 
is the question that remains. 
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THE FLOWERING OF THE HIPPIES 


hy Mark Harris 


The Haight-Ashbury district of San Francisco is not the only place where hippies have 


congregated for their "summer of love," but it is certainly the biggest, floweriest, and 


most psychedelic. Journalists have skated the surface of hippie goings-on, but for real 


insight about the participants and their not altogether relaxed hosts, the ATLANTIC turned 


to Mark Harris, a resident of San Francisco and the talented author of THE SOUTHPAW, 


BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY, and TWENTY-ONE TWICE, among other works. 


Xu hippie “scene” on Haight Street in San 
Francisco was so very visual that photographers 
came from everywhere to shoot it, reporters came 
from everywhere to write it up with speed, and op- 
portunists came from everywhere to exploit its drug 
addiction, its sexual possibihty, and its political or 
social ferment. Prospective hippies came from ev- 
erywhere for one “summer of love" or maybe 
longer, some older folk to indulge their latent 
hippie tendencies, and the police to contain, sur- 
vey, or arrest. “Haight”? — old Quaker name — 
rhymed with * bate," but hippies held that the 
theme of the street was love, and the best of hip- 
pies, like the best of visitors and the best of the 
police, hoped to reclaim and distill the best promise 
of a movement which might yet invigorate Ameri- 
can movement everywhere. It might, by resurrect- 
ing the word “love,” and giving it a refreshened 
definition, open the national mind, as if by the 
chemical LSD, to the hypocrisy of violence and 
prejudice in a nation dedicated to peace and accord. 

It was easier to see than understand: the visual 
came first, and the visual was so discordant that 
tourists drove with their cars locked and an alarmed 
citizenry beseeched the police to clean it out. 

It was easy to see that the young men who were 
hippies on Haight Street wore beards and long hair 
and sometimes earrings and weird-o granny eye- 
Photographs on pages 65, 68, and 70 by Jerry Burchard. 


glasses, that they were barefoot or in sandals, and 
that they were generally dirty. A great many of the 
young men, by design or by accident, resembled 
Jesus Christ, whose name came up on campaign 
pins or lavatory walls or posters or bumper stickers. 
Are You Bombing With Me, Baby Jesus. Jesus Is God’s 
Atom Bomb. l 

The script was “psychedelic.” That is to say, it- 
was characterized by flourishes, spirals, and curli- 
cues in camouflaged tones — blues against purples, 
pinks against reds — as if the hippie behind the 
message weren’t really sure he wanted to say what 
he was saying. It was an item of hippie thought 
that speech was irrelevant. You Don’t Say Love You 
Do It. Those Who Speak Don't Know Those Who Know 
Don’t Speak. But it was also my suspicion that hip- 
pies would speak when‘ they could; meanwhile, 
their muteness suggested doubt. In one shop the 
wall was dominated by an old movie advertisement 


— Ronald Reagan and June Travis in Love Is in the 


Air (Warner Brothers), their faces paper-white, 
blank, drained. I asked the hippie at the counter 
why it was there, but she didn’t trust herself to try. 
“It’s what you make of it," she said. - 

It was easy to see that the young women who 
were hippies were draped, not dressed; that they, 
too, were dirty from toe to head; that they looked 
unwell, pale, sallow, hair hung down in strings un- 
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- washed. Or they wore jeans, men’s T-shirts over 
 brassieres. When shoes were shoes the laces were 
missing or trailing, gowns were sacks, and sacks 
were gowns. Jf You Can! Eat It Wear It. 

A fashion model was quoted in a newspaper as 
saying, “They don’t really exist," who meant to 
say, of course, “I wish they didn't" The young 
ladies were experimenting in drugs, in sexual li- 
cense, living in communal quarters furnished with 
mattresses. Praise The Pill. Bless Our Pad. Girls who 
might have been in fashion were panhandling. 
“Sorry, I've got to go panhandle,” I heard a hippie 
lady say, which was not only against the law but 
against the American creed, which holds that work 
is virtue, no matter what work you do. Hippie 
girls gave flowers to strangers, and they encouraged 
their dirty young men to avoid the war in Vietnam. 
Thou Shalt Not Kill This Means You. Caution: Maili- 
tary Service May Be Hazardous To Your Health. 

The shops of the “chip” merchants were colorful 
and cordial The "straight" merchants of Haight 
Street sold necessities, but the hip shops smelled of 
incense, the walls were hung with posters and 
paintings, and the counters were laden with thou- 
sands of items of nonutilitarian nonsense — metal 
jewelry, glass beads, dirty pictures, “underground” 
magazines, photographs of old-time movie stars, 
colored chalk, dirty combs, kazoos, Halloween 
masks, fancy matchboxes, odd bits of stained glass, 
and single shoes. Every vacant wall was a bulletin 
board for communication among people not yet 
quite settled (“Jack and Frank from Iowa leave a 
message here"). 

lhe music everywhere was rock 'n' roll out of 
Beatles, folk, African drums, American pop, jazz, 
swing, and martial. 
` Anybody who was anybody among hippies had 
been arrested for something, or so he said — for 
"possession" (of, drugs), for’ “contributing”? (to 
‘the delinquency of a minor), for panhandling, 
for obstructing the sidewalk, and if for nothing 
else, for “resisting” (arrest). The principal cause 
of their conflict with the police was their smoking 
marijuana, probably harmless but definitely illegal. 
Such clear proof of the failure of the law to meet 
the knowledge of the age presented itself to the 
querulous minds of hippies as sufficient grounds 
to condemn the law complete. 

Hippies thought they saw on Haight Street that 
everyone’s eyes were filled with loving joy and 
giving, but the eyes of the hippies were often in 
fact sorrowful and frightened, for they had plunged 
themselves into an experiment they were uncertain 
they could carry through. Fortified by LSD 
(Better Living Through Chemistry), they had come far 
enough to see distance behind them, but no clear 
course ahead. One branch of their philosophy 
was Oriental concentration and meditation; now 
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it often focused upon the question “How to kick” 
(drugs). 

The ennobling idea af the hippies, forgotten or 
lost in the visual scene, -diverted by chemistry, 
was their plan for community. For community they 
had come. What kind of community, upon what 
model? .Hippies wore brilliant Mexican chalecos, 
Oriental robes, and red-Indian headdress. They 
dressed as cowboys. They dressed as frontiersmen. 
They dressed as Puritans. Doubtful who they were, 
trying on new clothes, how could they know where 
they were going until they saw what fit? They 
wore military insignia. Among bracelets and 
bells they wore Nazi swastikas and the German 
Iron Cross, knowing, without knowing much more, 
that the swastika offended the Establishment, and 
no enemy of the Establishment could be all bad. 
lhey had been born, give or take a year or two, 


in the year of Hiroshima. 


Once the visual scene was ignored, almost the 
first point of interest about the hippies was that 
they were middle-class American children to the 
bone. To citizens inclined to alarm this was the 
thing most maddening, that these were not Negroes 
disaffected by color or immigrants by strangeness 


© but boys and girls with white skins from the right 


side of the economy in all-American cities and 
towns from Honolulu to Baltimore. After regular 
educations, if only they'd want them, they could 
commute to fine jobs from the suburbs, and own 
nice houses with bathrooms, where they could 
shave and wash up. 

Many hippies lived with the help of remittances 
from home, whose parents, so straight, so square, 
sO seeming compliant, rejected, in fact, a great 
portion of that official American program rejected 
by the hippies in psychedelic script. The 19th 
Century Was A Mistake The 20th Century Is A Dis- | 
aster. Even in arrest they found approval from 
their parents, who had taught them in years of 
civil rights and resistance to the war in Vietnam 
that authority was often questionable, ‘sometimes 
despicable. George F. Babbitt, forty years before 
in Zenith, U.S.A., declared his hope, at the end of 
a famous book, that his son might go farther than 
Babbitt had dared arene lines of break and re- 
bellion. . 

When hippies first came to San Francisco they 
were an isolated minority, mistrustful, turned in- 
ward by drugs, lacking acquaintance beyond 
themselves. But they were spirited enough, after 
all, to have fled from home, to have endured the 
discomforts of a cramped existence along Haight 
Street, proud enough to have endured the insults 
of the police, and alert enough to have identified 
the major calamities of their age. 

In part a hoax of American journalism, known 
even to themselves only as they saw themselves in 


the media, they began at last, and especially with 
the approach of the *summer of love," to assess 
their community, their quest, and themselves. 

They slowly became, in the word that seemed to 
cover it, polarized, distinct in division among 
themselves between, on one hand, weekend or 
summertime hippies, and on the other, hippies 
for whom the visual scene was an insubstantial 
substitute for genuine community. The most per- 
ceptive or advanced among the hippies then began 
to undertake the labor of community which could 
be accomplished only behind the scene, out of the 
eye of the camera, beyond the will of the quick 
reporter. 


The visual scene was four blocks long on Haight 
Street. Haight Street itself was nineteen, extending 
east two miles from Golden Gate Park, through 
the visual scene, through a portion of the Negro 





district known as the Fillmore, past the former 
campus of San Francisco State College, and flowing 
at its terminus into Market Street, into the straight 
city, across the Bay Bridge, and into that wider 
United States whose values the hippies were test- 
ing, whose traditions were their own propulsion 
in spite of their denials, and whose future the 
hippies might yet affect in singular ways unimag- 
ined by either those States or those hippies. From 
the corner of Haight and Ashbury Streets it was 
three miles to Broadway and Columbus, heart of 
North Beach, where the Beats had gathered ten 
years before. 

The Haight-Ashbury district is a hundred square 
blocks of homes and parks. One of the parks is the 
Panhandle of Golden Gate, thrusting itself into 
the district, preserving, eight blocks long, a green 
and lovely relief unimpaired by prohibitions 
against free play by children or the free promenade 
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of adults along its mall. Planted in pine, maple, 
redwood, and eucalyptus, its only serious resistance 
to natural things is a statue honoring William 
McKinley, but consigned to the farthest extremity, 
for which, in 1903, Theodore Roosevelt broke the 
ground. 

lhe Panhandle is the symbolic and spiritual 
center of the district, its stay against confusion. On 
March 28, 1966, after a struggle of several years — 
and by a single vote of the San Francisco Super- 
visors — the residents of the Haight-Ashbury dis- 
trict were able to rescue the Panhandle from the 
bulldozer, which would have replaced it with a 
freeway assisting commuters to save six minutes 
between downtown and the Golden Gate Bridge. 

In one of the few triumphs of neighborhood over 
redevelopment the power of the district lay in the 
spiritual and intellectual composition of its popu- 
lation, which tended toward firm views of the 
necessity to save six minutes and toward a skeptical 
view of the promise of “developers” to “plant it 
over" afterward. Apart from the Panhandle con- 
troversy, the people of the district had firm views 
clustering about the conviction that three-story 
ludor and Victorian dwellings are preferable to 
skyscrapers, that streets should serve people before 
automobiles, that a neighborhood was meant for 
living as well as sleeping, that habitation implies 
some human dirt, that small shops foster human 
acquaintance as department stores don't, and that 
schools which are integrated are more educational 
than schools which are segregated. 

One of the effects of the victory of the bulldozer 
would have been the obliteration of low-cost 
housing adjacent to the Panhandle, and therefore 
the disappearance of poorer people from the dis- 
trict. But the people of the Haight-Ashbury failed 
of enthusiasm. “Fair streets are better than silver," 
wrote Vachel Lindsay, leading hippie of Spring- 
field, Illinois, half a century ago, and considered 
that part of his message central enough to carry it 
in psychedelic banners on the end pages of his 
Collected Poems: 


Fair streets are better than silver. 

Green parks are better than gold. 

Bad public taste is mob law. 

Good public taste is democracy. 

A crude administration is damned already. 

A bad designer is to that extent a bad citizen. 
Let the best moods of the people rule. 


The Haight-Ashbury — to give it its San Fran- 
cisco sound — had long been a favorite residential 
area for persons of liberal disposition in many 
occupations, in business, labor, the arts, the pro- 
fessions, and academic life. It had been equally 
hospitable to avant-garde expression, to racial di- 
versity, and to the Okies and Arkies who came 
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after World War II. Its polyglot population, 
estimated at 30,000, was predominantly white, but 
it included Negroes and Orientals in sizable num- 
bers and general distribution, and immigrants of 
many nations. Here William Saroyan and Erskine 
Caldwell had lived. 

During the decade of the sixties it was a Positive 
attraction to many San Franciscans who could 
easily have lived at “better addresses? but who 
chose the Haight-Ashbury for its congeniality and 
cultural range. Here they could prove to anyone 
who cared, and especially to their children, the 
possibilities of racial integration. The Haight- 
Ashbury was the only neighborhood in the nation, 
as far as I know, to send its own delegation — one 
white man, one Negro woman — to the civil rights 
March on Washington in 1963. 

Wealth and comfort ascended with the hills in 
the southern portion of the district. In the low, 
flat streets near the Panhandle, where the hippies 
lived, the residents were poorer, darker, and more 
likely to be of foreign extraction. There, too, 
students and young artists lived, and numbers of 
white families who had chosen the perils of inte- 
gration above the loss of their proximity to the 
Panhandle. With the threat of the freeway manv 
families had moved away and many stores had 
become vacant, and when the threat had passed, 
a vacuum remained. 

The hippies came, lured by availability, low 
rents, low prices, and the spirit of historic openness. 
The prevailing weather was good in a city where 
weather varied with the contours of hills. Here a 
hippie might live barefoot most of the months of 
the year, lounge in sunswept doorways slightly out 
of the wind, and be fairly certain that political 
liberals, bedeviled Negroes, and propertyless whites 
were more likely than neighbors elsewhere to 
admit him to community. 

Ihe mood of the Haight-Ashbury ranged from 
occasional opposition to the hippies to serene in- 
difference, to tolerance, to interest, and to delight. 
As trouble increased between hippies and police, 
and as alarm increased elsewhere in the city, the 
Haight-Ashbury kept its head. It valued the pas- 
sions of the young, especially when the young 
were, as hippies were, nonviolent. No doubt, at 
least among liberals, it saw something of its own 
earlier life in the lives of hippies. 

Last March the Haight-Ashbury Neighborhood 
Council, formed in 1957 to meet a crisis similar 
to the Panhandle controversy, committed itself to 
a policy of extended patience. It declared that 
"we particularly resent the official position of 
law-enforcement agencies, as announced by [Police] 
Chief Cahill, that hippies are not an asset to the 
community. The chief has not distinguished among 
the many kinds of citizens who comprise the 
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hippie culture. . . . War against a class of citizens, 
regardless of how they dress or choose to live, 
within the latitude of the law, is intolerable in a 
free society. We remember the regrettable history 
of officially condoned crusades against the Chinese 
population of San Francisco whose life style did 
not meet with the approval of the established 
community and whose lives and property were 
objects of terrorism and persecution.”’ 

If any neighborhood in America was prepared 
to accommodate the hippies, it was the Haight- 
Ashbury. On the heights and on the level rich 
and poor were by and large secure, open, liberal, 
pro-civil-rights, and in high proportion anti-war. 
Its U.S. congressman was Philip Burton, a firm 
and forthright liberal, and its California assembly- 
man was Willie Brown, a Negro of unquestioned 
intellect and integrity. Here the hippies might 
gain time to shape their message and translate to 
coherence the confusion of the visual scene. If 
the hippies were unable to make, of all scenes, the 
Haight-Ashbury scene, then there was something 
wrong with them. 


LYSERGIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE 


The principal distinction between the hippies and 
every other endeavor in utopian community was 
LSD, which concentrated upon the liver, produced 
chemical change in the body, and thereby affected 
the brain. Whether LSD produced physical harm 
remained an argument, but its most ardent advo- 
cates and users (not always the same persons) 
never denied its potentially dangerous emotional 
effects. Those effects depended a great deal on the 
user's predisposition. Among the hippies of San 
Francisco, LSD precipitated suicide and other 
forms of self-destructive or antisocial behavior. For 
some hippies it produced little or nothing, and was 
therefore a disappointment. For many, it pre- 
cipitated gorgeous hallucinations, a wide variety 
of sensual perceptions never before available to the 
user, and breathtaking panoramic visions of human 
and social perfection accompanied by profound 
insights into the user's own past. 

It could be manufactured in large quantities by 
simple processes, like gin in a bathtub, easily 
carried about, and easily retained without detection. 
In liquid it was odorless and colorless; in powder 
it was minute. Its administration required no 
needles or other paraphernalia, and since it was 
taken orally, it left no “tracks”? upon the body. 

Technically it was nonaddictive, but it con- 
spicuously induced in the user — the younger he 
was, the more so — a strong desire for another 
“trip”: the pleasures of life under LSD exceeded 
the realities of sober perception. More far-reaching 
than liquor, quicker for insights than college or 


THE FLOWERING OF THE HIPPIES 


psychiatry, the pure and instant magic of LSD 
appeared for an interesting moment to capture the 
mind of the hippies. Everybody loved a panacea. 

Their text was The Psychedelic Experience, by 
Leary, Metzner, and Alpert, *a manual based on 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead," whose jacket 
assured the reader that the book had been com- 
pleted free of academic auspices. It was likely that 
the hippies’ interest in the book lay, in any case, 
rather in its use as “manual” than in its historical 
reference. 

Bob Dylan, favorite of many hippies, told in a 
line of song, “To live outside the law you must 
be honest." But hippies were Puritan Americans, 
gorged with moral purpose, and loath to confess 
that their captivation was basically the pursuit of 
pleasure. They therefore attached to the mystique 
of LSD the conviction that by opening their minds 
to chemical visions they were gaining insights from 
which society soon should profit. 

Hippies themselves might have profited, as any- 
one might, from LSD in a clinical environment, 
but the direction of their confidence lay elsewhere, 
and they placed themselves beneath the supervision 
mainly of other hippies. Dialogue was confined 
among themselves, no light was shed upon the 
meaning of their visions, and their preoccupation 
became LSD itself — what it did to them last 
time, and what it might do next. Tool had become 
symbol, and symbol principle. If the hippie ideal 
of community failed, it would fail upon lines of 
a dull, familiar scheme: the means had become the 
end. 

Far from achieving an exemplary community of 
their own, with connections to existing community, 
the hippies had achieved only, in the language of 
one of their vanguard, *a community of acid- 
heads.” If LSD was all the hippies talked about, 
the outlying community could hardly be blamed 
for thinking this was all they were. Visions of 
community seen under LSD had not been imparted 
to anyone, remaining visible only to hippies, or 
entering the visual scene only in the form of com- 
mentary upon LSD itself, jokes and claims for 
its efficacy growing shriller with the increase of 
dependence. But the argument had been that 
LSD inspired transcendence, that it was, as one 
hippie phrased it, ‘a stepping-stone to get out of 
your environment and look at it.” 

Under the influence of LSD hippies had written 
things down, or drawn pictures, but upon exami- 
nation the writings or the pictures proved less 
perfect than they had appeared while the trip was 
on. Great utterances delivered under LSD were 
somehow unutterable otherwise. Great thoughts 
the hippies had thought under LSD they could 
never soberly convey, nor reproduce the startling 
new designs for happier social arrangements. 
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Two years after the clear beginnings of the 
hippies in San Francisco, a date established by the 
opening of the Psychedelic Shop, hippies and 
others had begun to recognize that LSD, if it had 
not failed, had surely not fully succeeded. (‘‘We 
have serious doubts,” said a Quaker report, 
“whether drugs offer the spiritual illumination 
which bears fruit in Christlike lives.") Perhaps, as 
some hippies claimed, their perceptions had quick- 
ened, carrying them forward to a point of social 
readiness. It had turned them on, then off. 


M ous the explanation, by the time of the 
"summer of love" their relationship with the sur- 
rounding community had badly deteriorated. The 
most obvious failure of perception was the hippies’ 
failure to discriminate among elements of the 
Establishment, whether in the Haight-Ashbury or 
in San Francisco in general. Their paranoia was 
the paranoia of all youthful heretics. Even Paranoids 
Have Real Enemies. True. But they saw all the 
world as straight but them; all cops were brutes, 
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and everyone else was an arm of the cops. Dis- 
afhliating with all persons and all institutions but 
themselves, they disaffiliated with all possible 
foundations of community. 

It was only partly true, as hippies complained, 
that “the Establishment isn't listening to us." The 
Establishment never listened to anyone until it 
was forced to. That segment of the Establishment 
known as the Haight-Ashbury, having welcomed 
the hippies with friendliness and hope, had listened 
with more courtesy to hippies than hippies had 
listened to the Haight-Ashbury. 

Hippies had theories of community, theories of 
work, theories of child care, theories of creativity. 
Creative hippies were extremely creative about 
things the city and the district could do for them. 
For example, the city could cease harassing hippies 
who picked flowers in Golden Gate Park to give 
them away on Haight Street. The city replied 
that the flowers of Golden Gate Park were for all 
people — were community flowers — and suggested 
that hippies plant flowers of their own. Hippies 
imagined an all-powerful city presided over by an 
all-powerful mayor who, said a hippie, *^wants to 
stop human growth." They imagined an all- 
powerful Board of Supervisors which with in- 
exhaustible funds could solve all problems simulta- 
neously if only it wanted to. 

Their illusions, their unreason, their devil theo- 
ries, their inexperience of life, and their failures 
of perception had begun to persuade even the 
more sympathetic elements of the Haight-Ashbury 
that the hippies perhaps failed of perception in 
general. The failure of the hippies to communicate 
reasonably cast doubt upon their reliability as 
observers, especially with respect to the most 
abrasive of all issues, their relationship with the 
police. 

Was it merely proof of its basic old rigidity that 
the Haight-Ashbury believed that community im- 
plied social relief, that visions implied translation 
to social action? Squares Love, Too: Haight-Ashbury 
For All People. So read an answering campaign pin 
as friction increased. But the hippies, declining 
self-regulation, aloof, self-absorbed, dumped moun- 
tains of garbage on the Panhandle. The venereal 
rate of the Haight-Ashbury multiplied by six. 
(The hippies accused Dr. Ellis Sox of the health 
department of sexual repression.) The danger 
grew alarmingly of rats, food poisoning, hepatitis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and of meningitis caused 
by overcrowded housing. “If hippies don’t want 
to observe city and state laws," said Dr. Sox, *let 
them at least observe a few natural laws." 

Hippies behaved so much like visitors to the 
community that their neighbors, who intended to 
live in the district forever, questioned whether 
proclamations of community did not require acts 


of community. Hippies had theories of love, 
which might have meant, at the simplest level, 
muting music for the benefit of neighbors who must 
rise in the morning for work. Would the Haight- 
Ashbury once again, if the emergency arose, expend 
years of its life to retain a Panhandle for hippies 
to dump their garbage on? Or would it abandon 
the hippies to the most primitive interpretations of 
law, permit their dispersion, and see their ex- 
periment end without beginning? 

At no point was the hippies’ failure to seek 
community so apparent as with relation to the 
Negroes of the district. With the passage of the 
civil rights movement from demonstrations to 
legal implementation excellent opportunities ex- 
isted for the show of love. What grand new design 
in black and white had hippies seen under LSD? 
If Negroes were expected to share with hippies the 
gestures of love, then hippies ought to have shared 
with Negroes visions of equal rights. 

The burdens of the Negroes of the district were 
real. Negro tenants desired the attention of the 
health department, desired the attention of agencies 
whom hippies monopolized with appeals for food 
and housing for the “summer of love." The needs 
of the Negroes, especially for jobs, appeared to 
Negroes a great deal more urgent than the needs 
of white middle-class hippies who had dropped 
out of affluence to play games of poverty in San 
Francisco. ‘‘Things should be given away free," 
said a Negro man in a public debate, “to people 
that really need them." 

One afternoon, on Masonic Street, a hundred 
feet off Haight, I saw a Negro boy, perhaps twelve 
years old, repairing an old bicycle that had been 
repaired before. His tools lay on the sidewalk be- 
side him, arranged in a systematic way, as if 
according to an order he had learned from his 
father. His face was intent, the work was com- 
plicated. Nearby, the hippies masqueraded. I 
mentioned to a lady the small boy at work, the 
big boys at play. “Yes,” she said, “the hippies 
have usurped the prerogatives of children — to 
dress up and be irresponsible.” 


THE POLARIZATION OF THE HIPPIES 


A hippie record is entitled Motes From Under- 
ground. The hippie behind the counter told me 
that underground" was a hippie word. He had 
not yet heard of Dostoevsky, whose title the record 
borrowed, or of the antislavery underground in 
America, or of the World War II underground in 
France. A movement which thought itself the 
world’s first underground was bound to make mis- 
takes it could have avoided by consultation with 
the past, and there was evidence that the hippies 
had begun to know it. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE HIPPIES 


Nobody asked the hippies to accept or acknowl- 
edge the texts of the past. Their reading revealed 
their search for self-help, not conducted among the 
traditional books of the Western world but of the 
Orient — in 7 Ching and The Prophet, and in the 
novels of the German Hermann Hesse, especially 
the **Oriental" Siddhartha. Betrayed by science and 
reason, hippies indulged earnestly in the occult, 
the astrological, the mystical, the horoscopic, and 
the Ouija. Did hippies know that Ouija boards 
were a popular fad not long ago? 

Or did they know that The Prophet of Kahlil 
Gibran, reprinted seventy-seven times since 1923, 
lies well within the tradition of American self-help 
subliterature? No sillier book exists, whose “‘prose 
poetry,” faintly biblical, offers homiletic advice 
covering one by one all the departments of life 
(On Love, On Marriage, On Children, On Giving, 
On Eating and Drinking, On Work — on and on) 
in a manner so ambiguous as to permit the reader 
to interpret all tendencies as acceptable and to 
end by doing as he pleases, as if with the sanction 
of the prophet. 

Hesse was a German, born in 1877, who turned 
consciously to romantic expression after age forty, 
but the wide interest of the hippies in Siddhartha is 
less conscious than Hesse’s. To the hero’s search 
for unity between self and nature they respond as 
German youth responded to Hesse, or as an earlier 
generation of Americans responded to the spacious, 
ambiguous outcry of Thomas Wolfe. 

Inevitably, they were going through all these 
things twice, unaware of things gone through be- 
fore. Inherent in everything printed or hanging 
in the visual scene on Haight Street was satirical 
rejection of cultural platitudes, but in the very 
form and style of the platitudes themselves. Chil- 
dren of television, they parodied it, spoofing Bat- 
man, as if Batman mattered. The satire in which 
they rejoiced was television’s own artistic outpost. 
The walls of Haight Street bore, at a better level, 
the stamp of Mad magazine or collages satirizing 
the chaos of advertising: but anyone could see the 
same who turned the pages of Reader’s Digest fast. 

Of all the ways in which hippies began to 
polarize toward work their withdrawal from the 
visual scene was most astute. They had begun to 
learn, after flight, rebellion, and the pleasures of 
satirizing things they hoped they could reject, that 
work requires solitude and privacy, and that to 
work well means to resist the shaping influence of 
the media, abandoning the visual scene to those 
whom it gratifies. 

The ideal of work — not simply jobs, but mean- 
ingful work, work as service — had been a hippie 
ideal from the outset. The apprehension of quiet, 
positive acts as meaningful, requiring time and 
liaison, was a more difficult act than parading the 
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streets in costume. The act of extending com- 
munity beyond oneself, beyond other hippies, 
beyond the comfort of drugs to the wider com- 
munity of diverse color and class was nearer than 
hippies had thought to the unity of self and nature. 

At the start, it was frightening to undertake. 
Finally, it was instructive and exalting. To share 
community, to arrive finally at the meaning of one's 
own world, was to feel life from a point of view 
formerly hidden from oneself, and only partly re- 
vealed by mystical reading. Self-regulation was 
more satisfying than reg- 
ulation by the police, and 
conformity to enduring 
objectives more liberating 
finally than chemical vi- 
sions. 

The hippies patrolled 
their garbage — the 
"sweep-in" — and mod- pg 
ulated their music. If t j 
such acts were this side [ 
millennium, they were 
nevertheless gestures of 
community reflecting an 
emergence of the hippies 
from the isolation of their 
first two years in San 
Francisco. Acquaintance 
with the straight com- 
munity increased as work 
and work projects prolif- 
erated. Acquaintance 
produced degrees of trust 
and accurate identity. 
Generalizations failed. 
Not all straights were 
pure straight, even as hip- 
pies differed one from an- 
other. 

The life of the hippie 
community began to re- 
veal a history of its own. 
It had evolved through 
flight, drugs, and conflict, 
and back into the straight 
world, which it now knew in a manner different 
from before. To direct the Hip Job Co-op, the 
Free Store, public feedings in the Panhandle, to 
produce even one memorable edition of the Oracle 
(Volume I, Number 7, preserving the essence of 
hippie theory in debate among Ginsberg, Leary, 
Snyder, and Watts) required a pooling of skills, 
resources, and confrontation with the straight com- 
munity. It meant, even, coming face to face with 
the telephone company, and it meant, as well, 
the ironic recognition that necessary work invited 
imitation of the very processes hippies had formerly 
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despised. To purchase houses to shelter hippies, 
food to feed them, required compromise with the 
community, a show of dependable intentions. In 
the language of Leonard Wolf, San Francisco 
State College professor who organized formal in- 
struction among hippies, it required *coming to 
terms with the ethical quandary of money.” 
Projects with long-range implications, such as the 
purchase of rural sites for hippie communities, re- 
quired leadership, planning, authority, discipline, 
and more or less continuous sobriety. 

At some moments the 
process of learning was 
almost visible. ‘‘The 
American passion is mur- 
der," said a hippie spokes- 
man, challenging a 
straight audience of phy- 
sicians, lawyers, teachers, 
and others, including po- 
lice officers, to rise and 
shout him down. None 
of his listeners betrayed 
alarm—some feared 
that his words were too 
true. “I would like to see 
the American Establish- 
ment give more examples 
of love, and fewer pro- 
nouncements." He ap- 
peared suddenly to be 
aware that he had heard 
these sentiments before, 
and indeed it was a com- 
plaint some members of 
the Establishment had 
made forever and ever. 
Hippies were scarcely the 
first to discover hypocrisy. 

A hippie said, at the 
same meeting, ‘‘The 
American empire is driv- 
ing our sons and daugh- 
ters to Haight Street. All 
America knows is profit 
and property. We all 


, 


know . . ." — that is, we all just this minute re- 
alized; that was to say, he just this minute realized 
— “we all know all we need to know to act, but we 


don't act. Everyone knows whats wrong. . ." 
perceiving in that moment a straight community 
which shared with him, among other things, its 
powerlessness. It, too, had fought its battles with 
authority, and he saw it now in its diversity, rather 
than as monolith. 

At such moments of meeting hippies knew 
sensations of reconciliation and escape from their 
own isolation. They learned, as American minor- 


ities before them had learned, that nothing was 
more instructive about human life than to have 
been a minority group, and to have emerged. 
Acquaintance clarified: straights had not so much 
opposed drugs or dirt as their inefficiency; runaway 
children broke real hearts; plagues of rats, by the 
agreement of mankind, were unaesthetic; straights, 
too, resisted work, yearned for varieties of love, and 
found the balance. Frank Kavanaugh, teacher at 
a Catholic high school, resident of the Haight- 
Ashbury for fourteen years, summarized the positive 
aspects of polarization in a public statement widely 
applauded. He wrote in part: 


I would estimate that even though there have been 
many unwelcome incidents occasioned by both the old 
and new community, there has still arisen an area of 
understanding and mutual appreciation. I would 
describe it in this fashion. The new community by 
its rejection of certain middle-class attitudes of comfort, 
security, position, and property has pointed out to us 
our exaggerated concern for these material distractions. 
In their effort to create new life styles based on per- 
sonalism and simple awareness of the basic joys of 
sensible creation, they make us more aware of the over- 
looked pleasures of colors, sounds, trees, children, 
smiles. Yet I think that they have learned much 
from us too. They have learned that the neighborhood 
in which they have chosen to demonstrate their re- 
jection of middle-class conformity is not such a bad 
neighborhood after all. If they have been the victims 
of generalized attitudes by authority, they have also 
been the perpetrators of generalized attitudes them- 
selves. Not all middle-class people are squares. Gen- 
erally speaking, upon the close, personal examination 
of any square by any hippie, the sharp corners soften 
considerably and the image of a human being ap- 
pears. . . . Given more time and the absence of undue 
friction, the dialogue could bear rich fruit. The old 
and new could form one community, unique and rich 
in human resources, a community that could dem- 
onstrate that such a neighborhood could flourish de- 
spite the system; indeed, one that could bear the seed 
for a joyous revolution of attitudes in the entire city 
and produce a large urban community based on the 
real needs of its inhabitants. 


The hippies had come for help. The freedom of 
cities had always attracted a significant segment of 
every generation seeking to resolve American di- 
lemmas unrestrained by commitments to family 
obligations in home communities. New York and 
Chicago had always known waves of hippies fleeing 
Winesburg, Ohio. In San Francisco, as hippies 
engaged in public dialogue, they forced the city 
to examine and modify standing practices. Laws 
governing marijuana became exposed for their 
paradoxes. Accurate information on drugs became 
an objective. Police methods were reviewed. Per- 
haps the most useful debate involved new and 
imaginative uses of public facilities: a city which 


THE FLOWERING OF THE HIPPIES 


could entertain and amuse immense conventions, 
sporting crowds, providing for visitors luxurious 
frivolities of every kind, could, for example, release 
Kezar Stadium, site of professional football during 
certain seasons, to the tents of hippies for their 
“summer of love.” Haight-Ashbury Assemblyman 
Willie Brown, in a letter to the Supervisors, placed 
in perspective the nature of the conflicting forces: 
“It appears to me that you are in danger of making 
a very fundamental mistake concerning both your 
own identity and that of the young people who 
are coming to us. They are not some horde of in- 
vading foreigners. They are our children, yours 
and mine, exercising their right to move freely 
about a country which will soon be very much 
their own. You for your part are not some select 
group of medieval chieftains who can, at will, close 
up your town and withdraw behind the walls of 
your own closed society. The City of St. Francis 
deserves better from you. Whether we like or dis- 
like, agree or disagree with the ‘Hip’ community 
is not the issue here. The issue zs whether you can 
by fiat declare a minority unwelcome in our com- 
munity. If you declare against these young people 
today, what minority is going to bear the brunt of 
your discrimination tomorrow?" 


THE COP’S DIRECTIVE 


Somewhat forgotten among general fears was 
the hippies’ unwavering adherence to the ideal of 
nonviolence. Miraculously, they retained it in a 
community and in a world whose easiest tendency 
was guns. For that virtue, if for no other, they 
valuably challenged American life. If they did not 
oppose the war in Vietnam in the way of organized 
groups, they opposed it by the argument of ex- 
ample, avoiding violence under all circumstances. 
They owned no guns. By contrast, the manner in 
which the major Establishment of San Francisco 
approached the hippies chillingly suggested the 
basis of American failure abroad: never questioning 
its own values, lacking the instinct for difficult 
dialogue, it sought to suppress by exclusion; ex- 
clusion failing, it was prepared to call the police. 

The trouble on the visual scene was drugs, and 
drugs brought cops; the trouble was runaway 
children (some as young as ten years old) lost 
among hippies and runaway children brought 
cops; dirty books brought cops. The trouble was 
hazardous housing, which brought the health de- 
partment, and in the wake of the health department, 
cops. 

The trouble with the police, from the point of 
view of the hippies, was false arrest, illegal arrest, 
incitement to arrest, cops with swinging clubs, ob- 
scene cops diseased by racial hatred, and the ten- 
dency of any appearance by police to stimulate 
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excitement where none had been. They accused 
cops of accepting bribes from drug peddlers and 
then arresting users, and they singled out a few 
officers whose zeal for the enforcement of standard 
morality exceeded reason. The cop was the enemy- 
visible in a marked car, whom hippies viewed as the 
living symbol of all the vice and hypocrisy of the 
Establishment. 

The San Francisco cop had never lived in the 
Haight-Ashbury. Now, by and large, he lived in 
the Richmond, the Sunset, or within the thirty- 
mile suburban radius established by law, in a house 
with a patch of grass and a garage with an oil-proof 
floor he might live long enough to pay for. He 
earned $9000 for a forty-nine-week year, and he 
would receive a pension at age sixty-five, or after 
thirty years of service. He read his Hearst news- 
paper and watched television and went to church 
and Candlestick Park. He hated the sound of 
sirens: his occupational hazard was heart failure 
at an early age from too many surges of adrenalin. 

For the San Francisco cop the sixties had been, 
said one, “the age of riots,” not food riots, not 
labor strikes, for objectives or upon principles he 
understood, but disorders emanating from obscure 
causes and upheld for their justice by those elements 
of the community the cop had always associated 
with normal process and quietude. Said the same 
cop: *I am caught in the bind of history." 

The first significant confrontation of the decade 
between police and the new antagonist occurred 
on Friday, May 13, 1960, in the rotunda of city 
hall, where several hundred persons had gathered 
to attend, in a spirit of protest, a hearing of a 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Denied admission to the hearing room, the crowd 
sang, chanted, and appeared to represent potential 
violence. Four hundred policemen, a contingent 
larger than the gathering itself, dispersed the 
crowd with clubs and fire hoses, jailed more than 
fifty persons, brought one to trial (a Berkeley 
student) — and failed to convict him. 

But to the astonishment of the cop, in so clear a 
case, instead of commendation from a grateful 
public for having quelled a disorder, he was 
abused for his *brutality." The next day thousands 
of persons gathered at various points of the city to 
protest not only the continued presence of the sub- 
committee, but also the cop, the two causes becom- 
ing one. In the years which followed, all issues were 
to be repeatedly merged with the issue of police ac- 
tion: the cop himself became an issue. 

The San Francisco Police Department, between 
1960 and 1967, undertook liberal reforms never 
dramatic enough to please its critics. Its leadership 
had always been proud of the department’s flexi- 
bility, its openness to innovation. It was the 
servant of the city. Now, in a new climate, it in- 
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tended to acquaint itself with new problems, 
especially the problems of racial or temperamental 
minorities. 

The creation in 1962 of a Community Relations 
Unit, which grew from two members to thirteen, 
was an experiment of remarkable promise and 
frequent achievement. Its goal was to anticipate 
commotion rather than to react in panic, to under- 
stand the aims of dissident groups, and to survey 
rather than to arrest. The role of the unit was to 
provide *(feedback" between police and public, 
often by sponsoring or attending public meetings 
where dialogue might ensue between citizen and 
cop, who had never before met. 

The unit wore no uniform, made no arrests, and 
identified itself wherever it went. Honorably, it 
never carried back hard information to the depart- 
ment. It had somewhat the aspect of the intel- 
lectual wing of the police, asking why, never who, 
though the position was relative, and in the short 
run it was a long way down the line from the new, 
informed, even theoretical cop to the rank-and-file 
cop in the car, riding scared, feeling himself sur- 
rounded by alien and sinister forces, feeling eyes of 
contempt and hatred upon him, anxious for his own 
safety, and moved finally to rely upon the same old 
weapons he still treasured above all sociology, all 
theory, and all goodwill. 

He was a better-informed, more feeling cop than 
he had been eight years before, but he could never 
quite remain abreast of history. He had learned to 
accept the aspirations of Negroes, but he was now 
confronted by hippies who were patently and 
undeniably breaking laws for reasons beyond the 
cop's comprehension. The Beats, who were the 
forerunners of the hippies, had obstructed the side- 
walks of North Beach and offended cops by their 
strange untidiness, but they had gathered in a 
traditional bohemian quarter, and they were beat, 
they admitted it, prepared to flee. 

The instinct of the cop was ancient: break the 
law, be punished. Typical of the citizenry of San 
Francisco, his heart the repository of all populist 
values, the cop would uphold the law at every stage 
of its interpretation. In the main, he transcended 
his emotions. He waited to see whether the hippies 
would triumph over their visual scene, whether 
their shift from street to community would occur 
before the Haight-Ashbury or the city beyond 
arrived at last at disenchantment. If the Haight- 
Ashbury abandoned the hippies the mood of the 
city at large would be released in the direction of 
his own gut responses. Then the anxiety of the 
cop would be shared by all powers, the nervous 
system of the cop, the city, and the Haight-Ashbury 
would vibrate upon one note. Then the directive 
of the cop would be clear. Then the cop would 
move in. 


Lyndon Johnson’s Other 
Wars 
by Michael C. Janeway 


Mr. Janeway, twenty-seven, is a mem- 
ber of the aTLantic’s editorial staff. 
His history thesis at Harvard, “Lyndon 
Johnson and the Rise of Conservatism 
in Texas,” will eventually be published 
in expanded form. 


In the period since Lyndon John- 
son became President, he has fre- 
quently told newspaper reporters of 
parallels between a situation now 
and one which occurred during the 
thirty-six years since he first went 
to Washington. Often he seemed to 
want to suggest that though his idol, 
Franklin Roosevelt, was a great man 
and a shrewd politician, LBJ, the 
protégé, is at least shrewder. One 
man testing himself against the 
record of an illustrious mentor and 
predecessor is harmless, familiar 
stuff — FDR often spoke of avoiding 
mistakes made by Woodrow Wilson 
and the first Roosevelt. As Johnson 
was building up for his tremendous 
1964 election victory, he encouraged 
the press to bill it as the biggest 
landslide since FDR carried forty- 
six states in 1936. But he was also 
remarking that he was not going to 
re-enact Roosevelt’s misconstrual of 
his 1936 mandate. As James Reston 
wrote in January, 1965, Johnson 
“has a horror of making mistakes. 


1FDR was deeply intent on succeeding 
where Wilson had failed both in winning 
the peace after winning the war, and in 
converting wartime prosperity into something 
better than post-war burst. 
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He is highly conscious even now of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Court-packing 
blunder after the election of 1936.” 
(Johnson, of course, was not adding 
footnotes citing such interesting cir- 
cumstances as that he himself was 
first elected to Congress in the 
spring of 1937 on a one-plank plat- 
form: support for FDR’s Court- 
packing plan.) 

It is worth raising some questions 
about how Johnson is applying 
the lessons of history now. There 
have been signs that he is using 
them not to amuse himself or orna- 
ment his image, but in a desperate 
fashion. It is as if an episode in 
history — his history — has a com- 
pelling hold over him. He knows 
the episode well, for it was enor- 
mously significant for him as well 
as for the nation and the world. 
Not the least of its force is that in 
the course of the episode Lyndon 
Johnson, as a loyal Roosevelt legion- 
naire, fought on what has been re- 
garded ever since as the right side 
of history; the Neville Chamberlains, 
the Joe Kennedys, the Burton 
Wheelers were stigmatized ever after. 
It is the period from Munich to 
Pearl Harbor. 

It could in fact be argued that 
Johnson has been living a telescoped 
rerun of the entire New Deal era, 
the era which shaped his life. Thus 
the legislative advances of the first 
year and a half of his Administra- 
tion would correspond to those of 
the New Deal.? The 1964 election 
would correspond to that of 1936. 


2See Tom Wicker, New York Times, 
April 15, 1965; Arthur Krock, New York 
Times, April 18, 1965, and Richard Rovere, 
New York Times magazine (“A Man for 
This Age Too"), April 11, 1965, for con- 
trasts between FDR's and LBJ's “‘first 100 
days." 


After the 1964 election, as after that 
of 1936, a period of legislative and 
administrative reform came to a 
pause and then an end; a widening 
war became the dominant reality. 
(One of Johnson's own motives in 
using the Roosevelt comparison is to 
imply a direct sequence and political 
inheritance which bypass John F. 
Kennedy entirely. For example, 
early in 1964 when he was new to 
the presidency, he held a small cere- 
mony at the White House to cele- 
brate a rehanging of the presidential 
portrait of Franklin Roosevelt in 
a more prominent place than the 
one in which it was previously dis- 
played. Many New Deal figures 
were on hand. As the portrait of 
FDR was lowered into its new 
place, Johnson leaned down to the 
ear of one of them, Thomas G. 
Corcoran, and remarked, “The tran- 
sition is over.’’) 

All of this means little, except in- 
sofar as it means something to 
Lyndon Johnson. And it seems it 
does. There are as many reasons for 
his need to identify his course in 
Vietnam with FDR’s conduct of 
U.S. foreign policy in the early 
1940s as there are reasons for his 
identification with the whole broad 
sweep of Roosevelt’s presidency. 
There are personal factors: the 
central figure of Johnson’s genera- 
tion was also his personal benefactor 
and mentor. In lean years, Johnson 
employed the reputation of his in- 
timacy with Roosevelt as armor 
against attacks on his own liberal 
credentials. From Munich to Pearl 
Harbor, FDR steered a difficult, 
patient course, tacking into the 
wind of a war he saw as inescapable, 
buffeted by political attacks from 
left and right, but confident always 
of his course, its rightness, and its 





ultimate success. The parallel is 
attractive to Johnson, who (for the 
sake of ‘‘consensus,’? among other 
reasons) wants a truly heroic and 
certifiably liberal precedent with 
which to associate his venture in 
Vietnam. The  Munich-to-Pearl- 
Harbor experience offers that heroic 
precedent — to men who fought 
through it on the right side of his- 
tory. (There is another period of 
recent history which I think has a 
hold over Johnson: the traumatic 
last Truman years, when Democrats 
were “‘soft on Communism.” John- 
son’s need to exorcise those ghosts is 
also an element of his Vietnam 


policy.) 
FDR and LBJ 


Roosevelt actually brought John- 
son into the fight for war prepared- 
ness and against appeasement a full 
year and a half before Munich, when 
he arranged Johnson’s assignment 
to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee upon his election to Congress 
in April, 1937. Johnson was hence- 
forth able to balance his New Deal 
label with positions on defense 
issues that transcended left-right 
splits. Why send a fervent young 
New Dealer from a landlocked cen- 
tral Texas district to the Naval 
Affairs Committee in 1937? Because, 
Roosevelt foresaw, storms were brew- 
ing which would endanger the posi- 
tion of a pure and simple New 
Dealer in Texas, storms in which 
FDR would need foreign and mili- 
tary policy supporters more than 
domestic reform supporters. In Oc- 
tober, 1937, came FDR's “‘quaran- 
tine the aggressors” speech. 

Johnson traded all-out support of 
Administration policy for naval con- 
struction projects along the coast of 
Texas, none of which hurt Congress- 
man Johnson of Austin when he 
campaigned for a vacant Senate 
seat in the spring of 1941. Announc- 
ing his candidacy on the steps of the 
White House after a conference with 
Roosevelt, Johnson ran with solid 
Administration support. He called 
“Roosevelt and unity" the “only 
issue," and supported aid for Britain, 
stating that Hitler and Mussolini 
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would line up against the United 
States “the day they shake that 
island loose." He lost the race by a 
close margin. In August of 1941, 
back in the House, Congressman 
Johnson was one of the floor manag- 
ers of the bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act (which had been enacted 
the year before) for one more year. 
Speaking for the bill, Johnson told 
the House: “The question still is 
freedom or slavery. ‘There is no 
way to escape it. Some cry out for 
appeasement, but there is a 100% 
record of destruction and death in 
every attempt toward appeasement 
of the Axis powers. . . . The world 
is in a war to decide freedom or 
slavery. . . . We are in that world. 
That war may wash nearer our 
shores anytime. Darker days than 
these may lie ahead for us. I hope 
not, but perhaps they are nearer 
than we think. . . . I regret the 
changes time has brought in the 
last two years. . . . But... inthe 
face of them, I cannot sell out the 
welfare of my country." 


The bill passed by one vote. 
(Substitute one word — “Commu- 
nist" for “Axis” — and that speech 


would not sound unusual emanating 
from the White House today, right 
down to regretting the changes of the 
last two years.) 





"From Munich until today" 


The rhetoric of the President on 
Vietnam is by now familiar: “We 
are engaged in a crucial struggle in 
Vietnam. . . . Independent South 
Vietnam has been attacked by North 
Vietnam. The object of that attack 
is total conquest. Defeat in South 
Vietnam would deliver a friendly 
nation to terror and repression. 

“It would encourage and spur on 
those who seek to conquer all free 
nations that are within their reach. 
Our own welfare, our own freedom, 
would be in great danger. 

‘This is the clearest lesson of our 
time. From Munich until today, 
we have learned that to yield to 
aggression brings only greater threats 
and brings even. more destructive 
war. To stand firm is the only 
guarantee of a lasting peace. 
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“For this is the same battle which 
we've fought for a generation." 
(LBJ, April 27, 1965) 
Awarding a posthumous congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in May of this 
year, Johnson said of Americans 
who “debate” the war while others 
die in it: *Some of them have never 
learned, or have forgotten, the 
lessons of this century — that no 
nation or people can be secure when 
aggression is ignored, that those 
who can resist aggression bear the 
heaviest responsibility to do so, that 
resistance cannot be made without 
pain and sacrifice, but that the cost 
of ignoring the aggressor is to the 
integrity — the soul of a whole 


people." 
“The clearest lesson of our time," 
"the lessons of this century" — it has 


the sound of a catechism. One can 
hear that tone as well in his sarcastic 
rejoinders to press conference queries 
about dissent, in which he recites 
the sins of the pre-war isolationists: 
"[ remember one time Senator 
Borah said he had better information 
than the President. . . . I remember 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana voting 
against the declaration of war." 
Rhetoric is rarely a valid measure 
of a man, never more than a kind 
of index, though now and again a 
great figure — Churchill and Roose- 
velt in our time — combines great 
rhetoric with great deeds. Johnson's 
rhetoric in particular is little more 
than a hint of what he is up to and 
should not be overemphasized. Part 
but not all of it is cynical. Like 
most politicians, Johnson prefers 
to silence opposition rather than to 
fight it out at high noon. His Viet- 
nam War rhetoric is designed to 
silence domestic criticism by render- 
ing it an insult to men in the field, 
to the dead of this and past wars, 
and to the flag. But Johnson's rhet- 
oric is not all cynical; if anything 
he and his Administration appear to 
believe all too much of it, and to be, 
as Professor J. K. Galbraith recently 
suggested, the prisoners of their own 
propaganda. To many, Johnson has 
never seemed anything but a back- 
room operator and a cynical manip- 
ulator. But the zeal of his prosecu- 
tion of the military effort in Vietnam, 
his beloved * other war," and his 


rhetoric about building a post-war 
Great Society in the paddies of 
Southeast Asia suggest a resem- 
blance between Lyndon Johnson’s 
war(s) and the medieval Crusades. 





The uses of history 





My purpose is not to question 
what Johnson said and thought in 
1941. Nor is it to suggest that what 
he is doing now in any way dis- 
credits his judgment then. And it is 
certainly not to suggest that the 
lessons of 1938-1941 are invalid. 
What is at issue is their applicability. 
What Johnson said and thought in 
1941, even when it seems to help 
determine what he says and thinks 
now, hardly legitimizes his present 
policies. Johnson seems to think it 
does: he seeks to simplify the con- 
fusion of this war and eradicate its 
squalor by linking it with the war 
against Nazism. 

Now it is he who is the doctrinaire, 
and who eschews pragmatic solu- 
tions in Vietnam. ‘The more emo- 
tional and irrational his equation 
of the worlds of 1941 and 1967, the 
more he misuses the lessons of his- 
tory and seems in the spell of his 
fatalistic vision of that history. His 
memory is good, or at least strong, 
but that is not the same as under- 
standing how to apply generation- 
old history and experience in the 
present. He is looking, after all, for 
the similarities between the two, not 
the differences. In this sense, a little 
history, like a little learning, is a 
dangerous thing. 

Johnson at his press conference of 
May 4, 1967, citing the recent 
words of one of the last of the great 
New Deal figures, former Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold: 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel 
that the general level of dissent 
throughout the nation on Vietnam 
has reached a particularly critical 
point now... ? 

A. I think whenever you have 
men dying and men sacrificing, 
when you have a million or more 
[sic] committed to a theater of war, 
you have dissent. It occupies a stage 
of discussion in our lives every day. 


AND | KNOW YOU HAVE 
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The cover of Lyndon Johnson’s 


1946 campaign brochure 


I was just reading last night a 
speech by Mr. Thurman Arnold. . . . 
He reviewed what happened after 
the fall of France: how as late 
as 1941 when the vote on the draft 
[i.e., on the extension of the draft, 
about which Johnson spoke to the 
House] was 203 to 202, there were 
eloquent voices of dissent which, 
according to his quotations, said 
that we should shrink our Army 
and concentrate our major efforts 
upon the Navy and the Air Force 
and lend-lease. 

That was just a few days [in 
fact, a few months] before Pearl 
Harbor, after France had fallen, 
after Hitler had successfully per- 
formed the conquest of France. 


We will expect dissent in any period 
like this. We have always had it. 
We hope that a majority will support 
our proposals, our appropriations 
and our recommendations. We hope 
it won’t be that narrow.” [My 
italics. | 

Does Johnson now see an event 
of Pearl Harbor’s shattering impact, 
one which terminates debate and 
dictates mobilization at home, as 
his only hope for the restoration of 
“unity? and ‘‘consensus’”? There 
is question whether the President 
prefers a military victory in Vietnam 
to a face-saving negotiated settle- 
ment; there is very little question 
that he wants *unity" more than 
either. 
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GREASED SAMBA by John Deck 





Questionnaire received. “I think you sent this to find out why 


Sug passed away, had the bruises, smelled odd." The answers 


lo these and other questions about life in retirement villages, 


gathering madness, and the deadly “greased samba" are provided 


in an extraordinary story by John Deck, a native Californian, 


graduale of San Francisco State College, and currently on leave 


from the English department of the University of Puerto Rico. 


D.. Bos: Questionnaire received and read 
through once. Pll answer, I think. Not likely to 
fool around with the “impressions” of Winifred 
Farms you ask for down near the bottom. I don’t 
believe what you say. I think you sent this to find 
out why Sug passed away, had the bruises, smelled 
odd. That’s what you’re after, only you aren’t man 
enough to come out straight and ask for it. I can’t 
write small enough to get even *'short answers" 
on your form sheet. 

May never tell you, finish and not send. Or 
never finish. 

My permanent address is here, with my daughter, 
and you already have the number. Three people 
in the house. Husband, about forty-five, and 
daughter, forty-two, and me. Granddaughter 
comes by all the time. She’s pregnant, wants 
guidance, calls me Gram. But Pm with just the 
two, Will and Sue, and I have a room to myself, 
and run of the house. 

Health fine. Bruises — I had plenty — are all 
gone. Smell — I smelled, too — remains, I think, 
because my daughter is sniffing around. You must 
have spilled all the beans you could, Doc Bob, but 
you couldn't explain anything. Hips hurt some- 
times, pains in the lower back region, but they were 
hurting worse at Winifred Farms, and I got by. 
Eyes water. Television makes them water. Not 
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the shows, the light. Tired sometimes more than 
others. Health good. 

“Mental attitude" sharp. Can remember what- 
ever is necessary when it's necessary. Can cut out 
the rest if I want. Sharp, but sometimes down. Sug, 
of course, bothers me. Had to happen. We knew 
it would, both of us. Forty-six years, three months, 
seven days (a week). Don't have to think of that, 
though. I can stop it, anytime, say no to myself and 
the wheels lock. My secret of success right there. 
Think what you want to think. 

lrying to keep the answers short. Suppose you 
want brief answers so we won't wear out. So you 
won't be responsible. 

Next question is stupid: We came to Winifred 
Farms because we had to. Just like you used to say, 
after the *hard part" you deserve a long vacation. 
I can see you clearly, sitting at your desk, in your 
shorts and sandals, your head shining, telling us 
about the “long vacation," when we first became 
interested. 

I had the money for it. I could afford Winifred 
Farms. I could have afforded better places. I 
own three shoe stores, in the Bellflower-Norwalk 
area, and it's an inexpensive line, competing with 
Karl and Gallenkamp, and I'm doing fine. My 
son-in-law, Will, is. He took over. 

I liked the looks of the place. The strung-out 
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cottages, and the orchards. I liked your helper, 
Hemley, and old Dick Watson, who was Volunteer 
Host to Sug and I. It was quiet. We could have 
gone to France or Egypt. Sug, when she found out 
about our great-grandchild, wanted to be around 
for the birth. 

Cottages. Cottage seventeen was fine. I want to 
be exact, whether it takes a long answer or not. 
I didn't like the padding in the shower. I didn't 
like, at first, the handrailing in the hallway. 

That railing is a little loose now, by the way. The 
new occupants ought to be told that. 

I didn't like the exposure much. If you get up 
early you like the light to come right into the house. 
There, I had to go outside. I used to watch it start 
some mornings under the trees. Sug slept late. I 
sat out on the porch, watched it. First thing I 
knew the trunks lit up. You'd see one, then four, 
then a dozen thin trunks, and then you could make 
out the leaves at the top, the shape of the tree at the 
top. All right there, day after day. But it was too 
cold in the winter. The cottages ought to have been 
built facing the other way. For the exposure. 

General comments on recreation and entertain- 
ment. Hell, if you remember me and Sug — Sugar 
and Hank, they called us, in case you have for- 
gotten — you know we loved the games. We won 
every prize we ever tried for: the three-legged 
jello-in-a-spoon race, and the two-couple egg-in-a- 
spoon relay, with Ike and Mary Fellers. Ike and I 
won all the men's three-legged races. Somewhere 
I’ve got a dozen Polaroid snapshots of Sug and I 
and the others that they put in the crepe paper 
wreath on the bulletin board. The Victors. Smil- 
ing, holding up our cups of victory punch. 


I GOT a little tired there yesterday, so I quit and 
went to find the pictures. Found them. 

All evening I thought about this form. Just like 
you to send something like this months after. Lot 
I'd forgot. It’s coming back — probably too much 
for the short answers. 

Going back to recreation and entertainment. 
I enjoyed the rock hunts. First entertainment at 
Winifred Farms. Liked it three times, three hunts, 
then I didn’t like it. “Rock Hunt Today. Don't 
forget rock hats and rock bags"" I asked Hemley 
about the bulletin. He said: “Hank, it's just that 
a bunch of us go up into the hills behind Santa 
Ana and look at rocks." I asked if he thought Sug 
and I would enjoy that. He said: “Might find it 
interesting, Hank. Might not. Gets you out in the 
air." No selling, just straight answers from Hemley. 
You got yourself a good helper. 

I guess this is an impression, out of place on the 
form, but what I thought of last night when I was 
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resting was standing out on the side of that hill 
when it was getting dusk in the valley. I thought 
of the wind blowing, curling the brims of our straw 
hats, and tugging at the women's skirts, and blowing 
away the voices. 

Scattered — Hemley turned us loose — those 
that could walk all right, and we'd stand about ten 
yards apart. Stoop over, fill the bags with rocks, 
then pull them out one by one, dropping them. I 
never knew there was such a variety of rocks. 
Weights all different, sizes different. And the colors, 
the veins of color, the patterns. 

You'd hear Mary Fellers call: “Ike, looky here. 
A green one." 

The wind ripped up the words. They came out: 
“I look ear. Green." Like that. From all over. The 
voices, croaking, and all the words torn. 

“Found one think gold." 

“Green cat eye." 

* Hank quartz." 

Hat brims shuddering, rough edges curving 
down almost into our eyes, and the wind sharp 
enough to make your eyes water, and the women's 
skirts blowing. The hems flapping. Shadows short 
against the scrub brush and the stones. There was 
always sun, but down in the valley along the floor 
of the valley, it was dusk. It got gray. Night com- 
ing up out of the ground. Like smoke coming up. 

“Found think gold." 

* Green eye." 

* Hank." 

Voices chopped right off as the words came out. 

Pick up a rock, warm in your hand, hold it 
and weigh it and squint to see the colors, the grain, 
the shape. Drop it. Take another rock. 


I STOPPED. Tired. Granddaughter came by. 
Puffing. Stands with her legs apart, belly so heavy 
it pulls her spine forward. Wears a cheap flat heel 
without any arch support. Not as pretty as her 
mother. Who’s not as pretty as her mother was. 
Well, you wouldn’t know, never saw Sug when she 
looked like she did. 

Well, the rock hunts at the beginning, until I 
got to finding the same rocks, on the third trip, and 
the racing, and the Along Nature’s Trails trips, 
and the picnic. Even the Annual Winifred Farms 
Luau. The one we went to. The idea seemed fine. 

I never like a game where you have to sit down to 
participate. Never went to a book discussion. Never 
talked politics because I know what’s right. Cro- 
quet? As Dick Watson used to say: ‘‘Croquet, 
OK." For most of my life you couldn't catch me 
on a dance floor. 

That's true, too. Maybe ten times I danced with 
Sug while we were married, in forty-six years. 
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And then, just at the end, we were dancing fools. 

If you’re surprised you should be. That’s the 
secret. I may tell it. 

Shuffleboard — old Dick Watson ruined that 
for me. 

You and Hemley never knew about that game 
that Dick played and how he cared about it or 
you would have had more sense than to treat him 
the way you did. Now that’s how I feel. I knew 
him. I used to sneak a cigar with him now and 
then. You didn’t know him, if you want my opin- 
ion. Blood pressure’s one thing, just one thing. 
You can ask a man to piss in a bottle, or do any 
other damned awful business you want, to get to 
know something about him, but you won’t know it 
all. 

I figure when you read this you'll start scratching 
your knees and smiling. And a little more sweat 
will spring out on your skull, coming out of the 
pores, where the hair should be. Not that it's any 
fault of yours. Men get bald. Although, you'll 
admit, yours is a very special case. You always 
reminded us of someone else who is bald — some- 
one famous. 

The reason that Dick Watson got so mad at the 
shuffleboard game that day was that he was the 
best player, by a long shot, of all those amateurs 
at Winifred Farms. Only Bill Dawkins and Ike 
ever beat him, and they might win a game out of 
every five. Old Dick showed everybody how. That 
particular morning he lost three games in a row. 
He was nervous, he said later, because it was a 
tournament and he wanted his name right back up 
there, on the top of the list. He liked having his 
name there. 

That's why he called the court a son of a bitch. 
And broke his stick. 

Then you came in from your damned gardening, 
with your shorts on and khaki shirt with the sleeves 
cut off. And them damned sandals. Your toes dirty, 
looking like potatoes just dug up. And you start 
making up to everyone but going after Dick. 

" Before you play again, Dick, I think you ought 
to weigh those markers and watch the courts 
getting waxed. Supervise the waxing.” 

I remember the way you turned around and 
winked at everybody. You wrinkled your forehead, 
raising eyebrows you don’t have. 

Pll tell you what I think, Doc Bob. I think your 
advice killed Dick Watson. He never played 
shuffleboard again, never went to the recreation 
hall again, because he couldn’t weigh the markers, 
couldn’t go and watch the waxing. Hell, you knew 
he wouldn’t. From then on he watched television 
and came over to my place for a cigar in the eve- 
nings. Clara Watson had a broken hip, you re- 
member. Do you remember us at all? And she was 
a little silly. Had every reason to be and was. 
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Yes, we smoked cigars. 

He quit the rock hunts when I did. He couldn't 
get in on the sports because of his feet. He never 
liked the Along Nature’s Trails trips. The longer 
bus rides bothered his kidneys. You must have 
records. 

It was you that insisted we keep “occupied.” 
He couldn’t bring himself to weighing the markers. 
He quit. And it wasn’t too long afterward that he 
passed on. 

I want to stop here and say something for the last 
time. When I got stuck in the bus toilet, that had 
nothing to do with Dick. And the reason I didn't 
yell was that I didn't want to scare Sug. When 
Hemley noticed I was gone for a long time, he 
came and tapped at the door, and I answered him 
calmly. I don't know why I should have yelled. 

You should have those doors made so you can 
unlock them from the outside. And not have to take 
them off if someone gets stuck. We were on our 
way to San Juan Capistrano, and they had to stop 
the bus and unhinge the door to get me out. This 
upset Sug and everybody. 

I didn't like being stuck in there. But I didn't 
get stuck because of Dick Watson, and I couldn't 
pull the bolt back, and I saw no reason to scream. 
That’s it. And down here where you say “evalua- 
tion of staff” Pd say you ought to go on back to 
medical school and find out that it is wrong to hint 
to a woman of advanced years that her husband 
is grieving the loss of a friend so much he's shutting 
himself up in bus toilets. 

Your hints started us going to the dances, and 
that is the reason she died, in part, because we 
thought — you thought — we'd better be more 
social. 

I won't say I’m holding you responsible. 

I'm quitting now. I get angry thinking about this. 
I'm not tired. I shouldn't get so angry. I’m sweat- 
ing. Like your bald head. 


Mia: two days. Worn out yesterday. Slept, 
read a little, decided not to finish this. Then I 
couldn't sleep last night. Kept seeing you at your 
desk, reading this, eating home-grown fruit. You're 
well set up now, but you'll get fat sooner or later. 
That fruit, you can't eat even that all the time, 
without getting fat. Keeps you regular you said. 
Didn't keep you regular as far as your hair's con- 
cerned, did it? 

You got my feelings about the “community and 
social organizations" except for the square dancing. 

I didn't like that. I hate that slippery stepping, 
and the music, and the callers. Only tried it once. 

But what I may as well tell you about organiza- 
tion that I forgot to mention above is the way you 


handle the passing on of people of Winifred Farms. 
It is a disgrace, and I despised it. That is, when I 
found out old Dick Watson had passed on that night, 
I found it out the next morning, and I was going out 
to participate in some kind of a leaf study, and there 
was the sign on the bulletin board saying he was 
dead. And the memorial services were to commence 
almost immediately. 

I had a sports shirt on and a pair of blue yachting 
sneakers — deck wear, we call it — and I had to go 
in right then and pray, standing on the shuffle- 
board court. Old Dick’s mortal remains were al- 
ready on the way to Pomona. Clara gone too. 

I’m sure you're right. Memorial services are 
bad enough, when you get caught in one where you 
hardly knew the party, and the sooner they’re 
done the better. But Dick and I were close. He 
hated cigars, called them “‘stinkers,” and came over 
to Seventeen for one almost every evening. Half 
the time he couldn’t take more than about a quarter 
before he had to throw it out. He kept coming. 

Teal-blue deck wear. I see the idea. But there 
was Willis Townsend, whom Dick hated, praying 
for his “safe passage." And all of it over then. 
Amen, and it done. 

Sug missed it. I went back, told her Dick was 
dead, told her I’d been to the services, and heard 
that Clara had been sent off. She couldn’t believe 
it. She asked me to repeat all. I did. She asked if 
I thought Clara had known that Dick was sick, if 
she'd spent his last hours at his side. I said I didn't 
know. I still don't. 

But you get it all done so fast — and I can see 
why — that it scared Sug. What if one of us got 
sick suddenly? Would the other know? Scared me, 
too. 


Je... Lll tell you about the square dances, and 
the other dances, and let's see if you can keep smil- 
ing and raise what should be eyebrows and wink. 

They've got a name for you at Winifred Farms. 
I won't tell it. 

Dll tell you something else thatll open your 
eyes. Make you put aside your apple for a minute 
Or two. 

We went to one lesson and got in with that slick- 
stepping crowd that look like the senior citizens 
you see on television. You see the lights shining on 
their eyeglass frames and their grins. They keep 
their teeth clenched and keep grinning, everyone 
panting like heat-struck dogs, so when you're close 
you hear wind whistling through dentures. And 
spit crackling and spattering on their stretched lips. 
They get this kind of skating step, specially the 
men, and they paw at the ground, and come scoot- 
ing down the middle while everybody claps and 
grins and winks at each other in the next formation. 
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Dll admit we made fools of ourselves that first 
night, when they were trying that reel and that 
bunch tried to show us how to do-si-do, where you 
come down between the two ranks of people. I 
saw one man come down backwards and cross in 
front of his partner and skip up to the end of the 
line, and he never looked over his shoulder. And 
I was just mad enough to try it without looking. 
All right, not looking because I didn't want to be 
outdone. 

And I did hear Sug call out “Hank” when we 
were three quarters of the way down. So I looked 
back, but when I moved to the right, she moved to 
her left. 

Bang. We crashed. 

Fell right over on our hands and knees. Both of 
us lost our glasses (but they didn't break, either 
pair). And I looked around at her, and she looked 
around at me. 

Everybody else was whooping around, trying to 
get us up, but we, Sug and I, just stayed there, on 
our hands and knees, and looked at each other, after 
we found our glasses, and then, by God, we started 
laughing. Weren't hurt, not a bit, and not a bit 
scared, and not ashamed, even though everybody 
began to bray when they discovered we were all 
right. 

I said back there I was mad. All right, I was 
mad because of the can in the bus and the way you 
got rid of Dick when I had on a Hawaiian shirt and 
deck wear. And the skatey-footed step the experts 
used. 

I was mad! Hell, yes. So we went to the dancing 
lesson and fell down — I knocked my wife down. 
But something happened. It didn't hurt. Hitting 
each other didn't hurt. 

You couldn't understand that. You saw us win- 
ning the three-legged races, keeping the jello in 
the spoon, our two old inside knees tied together 
with a scarf. And how we counted to ourselves, 
paced ourselves, and pulled ahead of Willis and 
Lily and the others. You saw us when Will and 
Sue came over, or my granddaughter, and the 
women would come up the walk carrying packages, 
sometimes balancing them on the unborn baby, 
and they wouldn't even let me take a sack. You 
saw what you thought was mooning over Dick's 
passing on. Or getting into the bus before the pig 
was served at the luau, because we said we were 
tired. We were tired. Only you don't have even a 
suspicion of why we were tired. 

You're better off with a specimen, baldy. 

Two days after we hit and fell, in the afternoon, 
while The Jolson Story was playing, I heard a funny 
noise from the kitchen. It was a quiet part in the 
movie; I think Al was telling his old dancing part- 
ner he wanted him to be his manager. I was watch- 
ing, Sug was supposed to be washing dishes. I 
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heard her slippers tapping on the linoleum. I 
walked in there. Here she came, back to me, skip- 
ping down the length of the kitchen between the 
sink and the stove. I started clapping. 

“You try,” she said. 

“No room,” I said. 

Carpet in the living room. Bedroom too small. 
Hallway then. That’s where we tried. 

We danced in the hall that first time, tried it 
about three times, and got tired. We went in to sit 
down, take a breather. I said I figured with a few 
more practice sessions we’d be as good as any of 
them slick-footed dancers. She said she agreed, she 
guessed. Then I said I didn’t care much if we never 
went back, because that first fall, just when my 
glasses were gone, and I thought I’d hurt her, 
hitting her so hard, and then all of the grinners 
came around and tried to haul us up, that fall 
had bothered me, and I figured when we laughed 
and got them to laughing we had sort of made 
ourselves out to be the comedians. 

She stopped me: “You didn’t hurt me, Hank.” 

Well, I said, I was afraid I had. And then she 
said she was afraid she’d hurt me, because she was 
a little heavy, and moving fast. I said I didn’t 
think she was heavy, and that it was my old bones 
that were dangerous. 

“They never were dangerous, Hank,” she said. 

I won't tell you what she looked like. I won't tell 
you what that reminded me of, the way she looked, 
then, looking right in my eye saying my old bones 
had never hurt her. 

You wouldn't know. You never were like I was. 
I don't know if you ever had a hair on your head. 
Would you have any idea what it would be, in the 
middle of the afternoon, with Al singing “Rosie, 
You Are My Posie,” a song I first heard when I 
was a grown man, not a kid, and to be dancing? 

What we did, then, was get up and try one more 
dance down the hallway. It was late enough so you 
couldn't see well. The halls are poorly lighted, 
anyway, because of the poor exposure. One more 
dance, backwards, starting with the clickety-clickety 
click. Down we came. Hearing the slippers tap and 
slide, getting louder, heard each other breathing, 
louder, tried to guide by the dark wall, the rail, 
but couldn't. 

Wham! 

Both of us slid forward. We didn't fall. We 
caught the rail! That safety rail in cottage seven- 
teen. It’s weak. 

Because we caught ourselves when we started to 
fall. And with the other hand, held onto our glasses. 
But the next time we put our glasses down. 

The next time was only a minute later when we 
decided to try again without hitting but hit again 
anyway. 


Wham! 
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There. That’s why the bruises. A couple more 
times. That was it. The smell was a kind of oint- 
ment I bought and had delivered from a druggist. 
It was a grease. I put it on the rail. 

One night we danced too late, and I got so tired 
I fell asleep. It was after the luau. She passed on 
while I was sleeping. 

Thats all. Thats why I left. That’s why she 
passed on. I haven't got any other comments. 
No, I wouldn't think of returning. 


I DON’T know why I’m afraid to tell the truth. 
Sug wouldn't be. Pll tell you why, and you'll spit 
out apple seeds into your palm, and put them in the 
empty ashtray, and rub your hairless knees and 
think, and smile, raising what should have been 
eyebrows and batting what should be eyelashes, and 
then you'll nod and think you got it all. Figure it 
out. Piss in a bottle. Only you'll be wrong. 

We danced every day for about a weck, until we 
could hardly walk. We hit. On purpose? We 
turned the lights out when it was day or waited 
until night and neither one of us said anything at 
all — couldn't — only one or the other would get 
over there, at one end of the hall, facing the other 
way, and start tapping heels and then he'd hear 
the other set of heels start clicking and wait, until 
finally one or the other set of heels went click. Then 
down we'd go. Wham! 

Right back, start again. Click. And the clicking 
and breathing getting louder, then: Wham/ 

Until one or the other couldn't hold on to the rail 
or just had to leave, walk out of the room, go in 
somewhere, sit down, hips and hind ends (at least 
mine) aching. Some mornings I didn't get out of 
bed. Couldn't. Or she couldn't. Whoever could 
brought the food. 

A week. And one day, when it was me in bed, 
and she just barely out, she said: “How bad are you 
hurt?" It was the first time we said anything, I 
guess. Because we couldn't talk about it. I won't 
say why. I can't. 

I had some pretty big old bruises. In fact my 
backside was covered. Hers was too, she said. And 
one hip was in bad shape. 

She'd brought in a tray with prune juice and 
toast and Sanka. She had on a robe. Her hair 
was still mussed up. She wasn't wearing glasses. 
She looked pretty worn out. She said she didn't 
want to go see Doc Bob — you — about the hip 
because then he'd see the bruises. So, she said, she 
reckoned we'd better quit. For a while, she said. 
Until we saw if the hip healed. No more dancing. 

We didn't talk about it because we were ashamed. 
If that's what you're thinking. But if you got sense 
enough just try to imagine what two senior citizens 


What’s so improbable 
about Alcoa Aluminum 
spying on shrimp? 


Nothing! This Alcoa® Aluminum sea 
sled was designed to film the net- 


evading techniques of fish and shrimp. 


And to help increase harvests in the 
commercial fishing field. 

There’s excitement about the ocean- 
ography frontier at Alcoa. And our 
contributions reflect our great inter- 
est. Here are a few: We fabricated the 
backbone of an experimental under- 
sea defense system. We have built 
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This traffic scientist 
wants to make your driving life 
more enjoyable. 


Whats he doing at IBM? 


Dr. Denos C. Gazis is proving that mathematical theories and IBM 
computers can help bring more order out of today’s traffic chaos. 

Why does this expressway clog up every day at 5:30? What triggers 
the horn-honking melee at that intersection? As an IBM mathematician 
who specializes in traffic theory, Dr. Gazis concentrates on finding the 
exact reasons for such problems—then helping traffic engineers to 
work out solutions. 

For example, Dr. Gazis and his IBM colleagues are now working 
with researchers at the Port of New York Authority to improve traffic 
flow through the busy Lincoln Tunnel, connecting Manhattan Island to 
New Jersey. 

From sensing devices placed in one tunnel lane, traffic data is being 
relayed by telephone lines to computers at IBM’s research center in 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. The computers then transform this data into 
signals that activate a combination of signs and lights at the tunnel 
entrance during peak traffic periods, controlling the traffic flow in one 
tube of the tunnel. 

The Port Authority’s own researchers had previously shown in 
experiments that the duration of tunnel traffic congestion could be sig- 
nificantly cut. Now, the new strategies developed with the help of 
computers promise even more encouraging results in controlling the 
tunnel’s specialized traffic situation. 

Elsewhere too, the scientific approach of Dr. Gazis and his associates 
shows great promise for helping harried communities relieve the nerve- 
frazzling, time-wasting, money-draining delays of traffic congestion. 

And it’s another example of how IBM experts in many fields are using 
computers to help solve problems that affect every corner of our lives. 
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Alaska King Crab: Delicacy fromthe Depths 


In 1947, the specially designed and constructed 140-ft. fishing 
trawler “Deep Sea” plunged for the first time through the 
remote and stormy waters of the Bering Sea off the coasts of 
Alaska and the Aleutians. Its quest, the giant Alaska King Crab. 

These native undersea crustaceans, treasured for delect- 
able meat in their claws and legs, average four feet from tip- 
to-tip and weigh about 13 pounds, but giant 25 pound King 
Crabs measuring six feet across are not unknown. 

Captain Lowell Wakefield's pioneering efforts have since 
blossomed into one of Alaska’s great industries. Today, the 
“Deep Sea”, mothership of Wakefield Seafoods, Inc., is still a 
proud member of the company’s chain of floating and shore- 
based processing plants. These plants are responsible for bring- 
ing the major share of the rich Alaska King Crab harvest to 
the market. 

To make sure that its King Crab packs always live up to 
their reputation for top-of-the-market quality, Wakefield main- 
tains a series of quality controls and safeguards throughout 


For example, to insure delivery of crabs to the plants in the 
best condition—while they are at the peak of flavor and bright 
appearance—all Wakefield fishing boats and plants are equipped 
with live tanks to hold the catch until ready for processing. 

The legs and claws are separated, washed, cooked in 
boiling sea water, chilled, washed again, trimmed, packed in 
two forms—meat and in the shell—and quickly frozen. Every 
step is carefully inspected and re-inspected to insure that only 
the finest King Crab reaches Wakefield customers. In addition 
to its own quality control program, Wakefield is the only King 
Crab processor with continuous United States Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, (USDI) inspec- 
tion for quality. 

The result of all this care is a delicacy with a flavor so 
delicious many people greatly prefer frozen Wakefield's Alaska 
King Crab to any other shell fish. Look for Wakefield's in your 
grocer's frozen food cabinet. For Free “Foop Eprror” RECIPES 
write Wakefield's, Dept. KC, 36 Church Street, New Rochelle, 








like myself and Sug would say, if we decided to talk, 
about what we were doing. And remember we 
didn’t hate it. 

Remember she said until we saw if the hip 
healed or not. 

It never healed. Hurt her that last month like 
nothing you could dream of, Mr. Clean. That’s 
who you remind me of, only he has eyelashes and 
brows. Mr. Clean. Both of us used to call you Mr. 
Clean. In fact, a hell of a lot of the people call 
you that. A lot. Ike and Mary do. Dawson. They 
whisper it: “Here comes Mr. Clean." What are 
you going to do about it? Kick them out? They 
pay your way. You can’t. 

Waiting, Mr. Clean, until the hip healed, but it 
didn’t heal. And we began to get worried, thinking 
she’d have to go see you. I suggested she go out, 
to another doctor, and have an X ray made. We 
were going to, in fact, right after the Annual 
Winifred Farms Luau. 


M. CLEAN, I almost quit but didn't. 

I suppose you're thinking the hula dancer did it. 
No. It was getting in the bus, and having so much 
trouble lowering ourselves in the seat, and then my 
having to go to the can again, while we were 
traveling, and her saying: Careful. And then look- 
ing sorry after she said it. 

And then, when we were down at the beach, and 
the pig wasn't quite done, and all the others were 
waiting around there at the tables with their paper 
plates and silverware in their hands, and some of 
them with napkins tucked down in their shirts, 
and the lot repeating: “Boy, there's a pig Pl eat.” 
. There's a pig for you.” “I could eat her all." 
On and on. Laughing, nervous, hungry, sniffing 
the smoke off the meat. Sug said we ought to take 
a walk down the beach. We did, and it was hard 
getting up out of those picnic tables, out from be- 
hind the stationary benches, hard walking down 
that sandy incline. We crossed to the wet sand, 
but by the time we got there, her shoes were full. 

I said Pd empty them. I started to stoop down. 
I knew right away Pd have trouble. My whole 
lower back region ached. And from the picnic 
tables you could hear everybody laughing. I 
suppose someone else, probably Willis Townsend, 
had just said that he could eat the whole pig by 
himself. I looked up, toward the rise, where they 
were. 

“I could walk down a ways," Sug said. ‘‘Because 
you'll have to take the shoe off. I can't." 

So we walked down, out of earshot, out of view. 
I fell down on my knees. Just dropped. And she 
put one hand on my head for the balance, and 
lifted each foot. 
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She put a lot of weight on me. A couple of times 
she almost fell, but she caught herself. It pained 
her to stand on one foot. And I had trouble getting 
the laces undone, because of the light off the sand — 
made my eyes water. And there was sand in her 
anklets. I had to take them off. She wore a wool 
athletic sock. 

It was the first time I'd seen her feet in years. 
They felt cold when I brushed them off. 

She had to help me up, pull on me, and she had 
terrible pains. So we went back to the bus, got 
right in the bus, sat down together, and someone — 
one of the Hawaiian boys — brought us our paper 
plates. We never saw the hula-hula dancing at 
all. We sat and talked. We didn't talk about danc- 
ing at all. We talked about the great-grandchild, 
and whether Sue and Will ought to buy a house, the 
one Pm living in, and what the food tasted like. 
We didn't mention anything about the sand, or 
dancing. But I knew, when we pulled away that 
evening, when it was all over, and everybody got 
on the bus with them leis around their necks, and 
all of them fell asleep with their chins half-buried 
in flowers, I knew that we'd dance that night. 

We did. Not right away. We turned on the 
television when we got home, and both of us were 
dog-tired. There was one of those Mexican 
programs on from over in east L.A. And someone 
was demonstrating the samba, a dance where 
the dancers don't touch, but just kind of rock 
back and forth, and move their arms slowly, 
and sometimes pass behind one another. Maybe 
you know it. I doubt that. 

Sug said: There's a dance. We could try that." 
And she tried. It was just rocking, you bend your 
shoulders forward, and you bend them back, 
and you move your arms. By the time she got 
started, the demonstration was over, the music 
finished. 

I said: “Thats a hip dance, too, Sug. That’ll 
hurt." | 

“Hurting right now," she said, and kept on 
rocking. “You don’t have to bend so much." 

So I tried. Without music it was easier, because 
you could set your own pace. We rocked back and 
forth, and got damned tired. 

She started to pass by me, rocking in and out, 
slowly, like that. And we just sort of touched. 
Hip bones. Pve thought this over so many times. 
When we just brushed she groaned, just a little, 
whimpered. 

My idea about the grease. Get the grease, cover 
our clothes with it, then we'd slide. I wanted to 
dance. She wouldn't stop. We rubbed the grease 
over the outside of our clothes standing side by 
side at the kitchen table. Then we started again. 
Just one slight brush. **Oh!" she whispered. 

Then another, light. I grunted. 
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Want to quit? 

No. 

Ungh. 

They got harder. Before long they were just as 
hard as ever. Before long we quit moving our arms. 
We quit swaying. We just circled each other, 
stepping back when we were facing, and with our 
glasses off, so we couldn't see, and then coming in, 
hard. 

Wham. 

Wham! 


I had to quit. Now, Pll go quickly. Sometime 
along the way I fell down and slept on the floor 
and I guess she just kept circling until whatever 
it was, a vein, broke open in her brain and killed 
her. Killed her. 

The grease was cold cream and Crisco, a com- 
bination, since we didn’t have much of either. 
That’s the source of the smell. Now you under- 


NOON 


stand. What we did, and we — Sug and I — 
killed her, I don’t mind. She didn't either. I’m 
going to send this to you. I don't care. 

I suppose you think that's funny when a senior 
citizen whose wife is dead — who helped kill his 
wife — says he doesn't care. Doesn't care if he 
woke up one morning on the sofa in cottage 
seventeen and found his Sug dead in the living 
room, on the floor, smeared with Crisco and cold 
cream, bruised. 

Go out and pick yourself an apricot, Doc Bob, 
and sit back under a tree and get your hairless head 
to working. Figure it out why we danced the 
greased samba. You'll never know. Mr. Clean. 
And I don't care if I do ruin their little joke. 
They'll find another one. 

You'll never know any more than I've told you, 
and you won't get any more out of me. 

Thats it. And no, I don't want to return to 
Winifred Farms, and won't. Never. 


sy DARYL HINE 


Once powdered angel courtiers with short swords 
And red-heeled shoes attended on their Lord's 
Levée, to greet the Roi Soleil, who said, 


“Sometime remember me when I am dead." 


A flutter of wings, of fans ran through the court. 


Provoking a spiritual lackey to retort, 
“As if the bull’s eye of the world could die! 
Why, has not death been banished from Versailles 


And never received here, even in embassy?" 


That morning in the parterre du midi 

Two peasants were apprehended gathering figs, 
Male and female. Scandalized, the seraphic periwigs 
Soon covered their confusion with a yawn. 

Politely through the parc du Trianon 

A grand seigneur escorted them, to show 

Them the gates of gilt. They would not take the hint and go 
Banned from the artificial wilderness 

Till naked amid such shameless fancy dress 

And bored by the eternal Sunday (so to speak), 

The two turned to the workdays of the week 

At last and left, she to spin and he to delve, 

As all the clocks in paradise struck twelve. 
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Ls subject of Senator Charles H. Percy’s possible 
presidential ambitions, currently a matter of intense 
interest to the Republican Party and the other 
aspirants for its 1968 nomination, is not a new 
one. It came up five years ago when the Chicago 
industrialist was visiting the White House to dis- 
cuss reciprocal-trade legislation with President 
Kennedy. As Kennedy walked his guest to the door 
at the end of the interview, he put his hand on 
Percy’s shoulder and said, “One last question. 
What are your political intentions?" 

Percy replied that he did not know. “One of the 
exciting things about the future, Mr. President, 
is that none of us can really prescribe what will 
happen to our lives." 

John F. Kennedy must not have been satisfied 
with the answer. For a bit later, as he strolled in the 
White House garden with Senator Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen of Illinois, Kennedy suddenly asked, 
*What's Chuck Percy up to?" 

The usually loquacious Republican leader, by 
way of reply, simply smiled and pointed his finger 
at the open French doors leading into the oval office 
of the President of the United States. 


«His life sounds like a soap opera, doesn't it?" 
asks Charles Percy's wife, Loraine. Actually, it 


Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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THE AVAILABLE 
MR. PERCY 


by Stephen Hess and David S. Broder 


Told he was ‘‘too good to be true," he replied, 
«Well, that’s my imperfection.” Others dis- 
agree: a journalist has called him “the hair- 


, 


splitter from Illinois,” and George Romney 


described him as an “opportunist.” | Who's 
kidding whom about Senator Charles Percy? 
An answer is offered by Stephen Hess, a former 
assistant to President Eisenhower and now a 
fellow at Harvard's Institute of Politics, and 
David S. Broder of the Washington post. 
This article is adapted from their book THE 
REPUBLICAN ESTABLISHMENT, to be published 


next month by Harper 4 Row. 


has more often been compared to a Horatio Alger 
novel, the rags-to-riches tale of a child of the 
Depression working his way up to corporation 
president by the age of twenty-nine. 

Born in Pensacola, Florida, September 27, 1919, 
Chuck Percy started running at age five, when he 
began his business career as a magazine salesman in 
Chicago, where the family moved while he was 
an infant. He promptly proved that his abilities 
were exceptional, winning a plaque for selling 
'*more copies of Country Gentleman to city people than 
any other urban salesman in the United States." 
Within a few years he had the largest schoolboy 
magazine route in the city. At the time, Percy's 
father was doing nicely as the cashier of a small 
bank. It was not until the bank failed in 1931, when 
Percy was twelve, that the boy's drive was also 
motivated by necessity. 

During his high school years he held as many as 
four jobs simultaneously. He stoked furnaces before 
school, worked in the registrar's office during 
school, delivered newspapers after school, and on 
nights and weekends ushered at a neighborhood 
movie theater. But nothing stemmed the slide into 
poverty. The car was repossessed. The telephone 
was disconnected. Finally, Mrs. Percy sold her 
engagement ring. 
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A surprised campaign aide found out about this 
period when Percy was running for governor in 
1964. “Why didn’t you tell me you had been on 
relief?" he asked. ‘‘You didn’t ask me," the candi- 
date answered. ‘‘You don’t go around asking 
members of the Chicago Club if they’ve been on 
relief," his supporter replied. ‘‘After that," writer 
Hal Higdon pointed out, ‘‘Percy seldom failed to 
mention his former welfare status.” 

"It was my mother's music and her religion that 
kept our spirits up," Percy now says. Mother's 
music was made on the violin. In fact, she had met 
her husband while on a concert tour of the South, 
he being from an old Southern family whose 
branches include a governor of the Jamestown 
colony and a drummer boy at Robert E. Lee's 
headquarters. Mrs. Percy, now in her mid- 
seventies, still plays in the Evanston Symphony 
Orchestra, and when her campaigning son toured 
the Illinois county fair circuit in the summer of 
1963, she went along to entertain the crowds with 
her rendition of “Perpetual Motion." 

Percy inherited little of his mother's musical 
ability, but her religion, Christian Science, has 
been a major influence in his life. Mrs. Percy 
organized Sunday-evening prayer sessions, had 
readings from the Bible and Christian Science 
publications at breakfast, and said grace at all 
meals — customs that her son continues. Like the 
equally religious George Romney, whose Mormon 
faith is as patriarchal in its orientation as Christian 
Science is matriarchal, Percy does not smoke or 
drink or swear. 

Like Romney, too, Percy has a fetish about physi- 
cal fitness, swimming daily if possible (he was a 
water polo player in college), bounding up stairs 
two at a time rather than taking an elevator. And 
like Romney, he radiates an air of purposefulness 
and self-satisfaction that some find a bit too much 
to take. The Chicago Tribune, only an occasional 
admirer, once wrote that «Mr. Percy . . . affects 
an elaborate piety, like a figure in stained glass." 

But however it strikes outsiders, Percy draws 
from his religious faith a confidence and sustaining 
power that are almost palpable. In both the trage- 
dies of his life — the death of his first wife and the 
brutal murder of his daughter Valerie — Percy has 
maintained a composure that has been remarked 
with awe by his associates. 

The distinctive feature of Christian Science, and 
the only one that could conceivably become a 
matter of public discussion if Percy ran for Presi- 
dent, is its attitude toward medicine. Described in 
its official publications as ‘‘Christianity in its most 
practical and scientific form," Percy's faith regards 
healing through prayer as central to its practice. 

Percy does not take drugs or place himself under 
doctors’ care for routine ailments, but he and his 
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family visit a dentist and use an eye doctor. When 
the present Mrs. Percy fractured her leg while ski- 
ing, a doctor set it, but she refused to let him 
insert pins to secure the bone. When Valerie Percy 
was found mortally wounded her father telephoned 
both a neighboring physician and a Christian 
Science practitioner (a person specially trained in 
what is called “‘the healing ministry"). 

Asked how his religion might affect his public 
performance when he ran for governor in 1964, 
Percy replied: *'It is a logical question: a Christian 
Scientist does not resort to medicine. Now, there's 
no law saying you can't. You don't withdraw from 
the church if you do. And you don't impose your 
beliefs on others. But your inclination is not to use 
medicine, and I never have. I personally believe 
in the power of prayer. But if someone does not 
believe in prayer for healing, doesn't choose to 
follow that route, then my position is he better 
follow some route, and if it is medical care, it better 
be the best medical care. . . . There is nothing in 
my religious belief that would hinder me in my 
performance of the functions of governor as they 
relate to the public health needs of all our people." 

The religion-and-health issue has never been con- 
spicuous in his campaigns, not even as much as the 
limited attention. paid in Michigan to George 
Romney's Mormonism. In the 1966 senatorial race, 
according to his aide Scott Cohen, the candidate 
received only five letters relating to his practice of 
Christian Science. 

In a 1967 interview, when Percy was asked some 
*what-if-you-were-President" questions, he said that 
the public character of the office — his responsibil- 
ity to others — would necessitate that he follow the. 
custom of having a full-time White House physi- 
cian. He also said that he could think of no case in 
the medical histories of the last three Chief Execu- 
tives — Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson — 
where he would have declined the medical attention 
they received. 

“But I’ve been healthy," Percy remarked. ‘“‘My 
family has been healthy; my parents have been long- 
lived." Then, discussing his religion, he made 
some remarks that offer an interesting insight into 
its place in his life and his own set of values. 

“I find it a very satisfying thing," he said. “It 
depersonalizes what you are doing, makes it not 
just a matter of sheer willpower, but makes you feel 
there is a source of guidance and strength you can 
draw on. There is a sense of optimism about it 
which appeals to me. Also it is a wonderfully 
organized church, and I admire organization. The 
publications come regularly and are of high quality. 
I love the Christian Science Monitor. It gives you 
a balanced viewpoint. I’ve never found them 
shading an article toward me. "They've never 
endorsed me and they never would; but they are 
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wonderfully balanced. Ours is not a ritualistic 
church; I don’t need ritualization of religion; 
Christian Science strips religion down to its 
fundamentals.” | 
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IL. Percy needed any additional reason to cherish 


his religion, he could find it in the coincidence 


that led to his big break in the business world. 
The rigid formula of the Horatio Alger story 
requires that the hero be not only honest and 
hardworking, but also lucky. For Charles Percy 
the lucky break came when he entered the Sunday 
school class of Joseph McNabb, the president of a 
small camera company called Bell & Howell. 
(There is a persistent and totally erroneous story 
that Percy’s first wife, who died in 1947, leaving 
three young children, was the boss’s daughter.) 
Percy asked his religious mentor if he would give 
his father a daytime job so that the family could 
have some time together. McNabb, who liked the 
boy’s pluck, complied. McNabb also gave the 
young Percy summer employment, and during one 
such period Percy revolutionized the customer 
service department by designing sixty form letters 
that fit nearly every situation. (Ive just taken four 
rolls of film and they all come out blank." “Dear 
Madam: Please take off the lens cap.’’) 

. Percy attended the University of Chicago on a 
half-tuition scholarship, and by his senior year, in 
1941, according to Chancellor Robert Hutchins, 
he was the “‘richest boy who ever worked his way 
through college." (Hutchins, who replaced football 
with Aristotle, also told Percy, ‘‘You’re exactly 
the kind of student Im trying to keep out of the 
university." A dozen years after graduation Percy 
was a UC trustee.) Besides the usual college odd 
jobs — waiting on table and tending the library — 
Percy worked. out two operations of considerable 
ingenuity and organizational skill. He took over a 
cooperative purchasing and servicing association 
for the fraternities. They had been paying local 
laundries 7.5 cents per pound, but by hard bar- 
gaining and throwing all his business to one laundry, 
Percy was able to get the price down to 3.5 cents. 
He made similar savings on food and supplies by 
buying in large lots. After three years the business 
was grossing $150,000 a year and Percy’s cut was 
$10,000. He also recruited potential students for 
small colleges that were particularly hard-pressed 
by the Depression. ‘‘I got five cents for the name of 
every high school senior I obtained and ten dollars 
if he enrolled," Percy recalls. Later he hired others 
to do the legwork for him and paid them three cents 


a name and five dollars an enrollment. “That,” 


said Percy, “was the value of being an entrepreneur." 
Entrepreneur Percy went to work full time for Bell 
& Howell upon graduation, and McNabb put him 
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in charge of defense contracts, a relatively modest 
activity. Within six months, however, Pearl Harbor 
was attacked, and Percy was soon supervising the 
bulk of his company's business. He was, on 
McNabb's recommendation, made a director before 
he was twenty-three — and before he left for the 
Navy. | 

In his three Navy years, Percy never went over- 
seas, but suffered a permanent hearing impairment 
from his duties as a gunnery training officer. (He 
wears a hearing aid, either openly or concealed in 
the frames of his glasses, in places with bad acoustics, 
like the Senate chamber, and still suffers occasional 
embarrassment when he fails to hear a greeting or 
interrupts a conversation.) 

Two years before his death in 1949, Joe McNabb 
informed Percy that he was leaving a sort of “‘cor- 
porate will? recommending that Percy succeed him 
as president, rather than his son or any of the other 
executives. Percy delights in telling the story of 


_ the tense days before the board of directors met to 


name McNabb's successor. “I tell you," he says, 
"it was Executive Suite all over again. I wasn't 
even a vice president then. McNabb's lawyer and I 
were the only ones who knew about the existence of 
the letter, and I wasn't sure whether it had been 
changed since Joe had told me his plans.” On the 
fateful day in 1949, the letter was opened and the 
board of directors, an august body of industrialists 
whose average age was in the sixties, dutifully 
named McNabb's twenty-nine-year-old protégé as 
president of Bell & Howell at an annual salary of 
$40,000 — plus appropriate stock options, which 
the young executive declined until he could prove 
himself. Percy led his company for fifteen years. 
During that period sales grew from less than $5 
million a year to $160 million, company employees 
from fewer than 1000 to approximately 10,000, 
salaries from an average of $2000 to more than 
$7500. An employee profit-sharing plan was 
inaugurated, and the company, which had been 
privately owned by three families, was listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Where Bell & 
Howell had been almost exclusively a quality 
camera-maker, Percy diversified into business equip- 
ment, reproduction machines, automated mailing 
systems, and instruments for the space and military 
programs. He pushed expansion into foreign mar- 
kets. He also, like George Romney, went in for 
promotion with a flair. Living in the shadow of 
Eastman Kodak — just as Romney's company 
was dwarfed by the auto industry's Big Three — 
he tried harder. | 


B. THE mid-1950s, Charles H. Percy, having re- 


married (his second wife, Loraine, is a pretty 


Californian and fellow Christian Scientist he met 
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on the ski slopes at Sun Valley), having made his 
company a success and himself several times a 
millionaire (he estimates his personal fortune 
“conservatively” at $6 millon), was becoming in- 
creasingly restless and anxious to find a new role, 
if not a new life, for himself. “I simply found I 
was reading the political columns in the paper 
ahead of the business page, and I knew I was 
hooked," he says. i 

As if to prepare himself for this: new life, Percy 
hired University of Chicago professor Robert A. 


Goldwin to come to his North Shore home every. 


Saturday morning to give him a private course in 
political theory. Together they worked their way 
through the Federalist papers, Locke, and Mill. 

He made extensive trips abroad, not for sport or 
casual sight-seeing, but as part of his constant 
emphasis on self-improvement. Before he joined 
the Navy in World War II, Percy had never been 
further east than Grand Rapids or west than Des 
Moines. As president of Bell & Howell he had 
traveled widely on business. Now his sole purpose 
was his own education. For a year before each trip 
he studied the chosen area, its government, agricul- 
ture, educational system, religion. In 1955, for 


example, he spent six weeks in India going from _ 


village to village, over 6000 miles by boat, train, 
plane, and Jeep. As on his previous trips, Percy 
came back with a filmed record. It was no movie of 
snake charmers or moonlight on the Taj Mahal. 
Rather, it was a story, as Percy saw it, of what the 
future of India could be. Back in Chicago he 
toured civic and educational groups with his film. 

Chuck Percy was a do-gooder and a do-weller. 
Each day he began with a hymn — “We like to 
start the morning with a song." He was Poor 
Richard, the overachiever of the Protestant Ethic, 
the American Dream. Going up a ski tow he read 
magazine articles. Sound body, sound mind. Time 
is money. Waste not, want not. When he was told 
that it was politically disadvantageous to be 
thought “too good to be true," he replied, “Well, 
that’s my imperfection.” 

President Eisenhower, who was partial to the 
type, saw Percy asa comer. Right after New Year's, 
1959, Percy, known to Ike as a major backer of his 
reciprocal-trade program and as a top fund-raiser 
for the Illinois Republican Party, stopped by the 
White House. ‘‘The nation has moved into a new 
period of danger, threatened by the rulers of one 
third of mankind, for whom the state is everything 
and the individual significant only as he serves 
the state," the thirty-nine-year-old industrialist 
announced to the sixty-eight-year-old President. 
“We need a new understanding of the problems, not 
only to meet a deadly menace and extend the area 
of freedom in the world, but also to preserve and 
enlarge our liberties." 
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The President was excited; people did not usually 
burst into his office and deliver a Fourth of July 
oration. He called his speech writers, who were: 
then putting the finishing touches on the State of 
the Union message. They frantically.sliced away 
at their lengthy draft to make room for Percy's 
ideas. And standing before a joint session of 
Congress four days later, President Eisenhower — 
“permit me to digress long enough to express some- 
thing that is much on my mind" — announced he 
would appoint a Presidential Commission on 
National Goals. 

This “goals” business was heady stuff. Having 
set in motion the machinery that would at last give 
the United States a set of “national goals," Percy 
now turned his attention to “‘party goals." Shortly 
after the State of the Union message, the President 
asked Percy to head a committee to provide the 
Republican Party with a “concise, understandable 
statement of our Party's long-range objectives in 
all areas of political responsibility." 

The “concise, understandable statement? turned 
out to be a 190-page paperback, entitled Decisions 
Jor a Better America. Its overall tone reflected the 
more liberal impulses left in the aging Eisenhower 
Administration, but like any committee-produced 
manifesto, most of its assertions had all the cutting 
edge of a soft cliché. The Republican Party, it 
courageously said at the outset, “must pursue 
definite goals, safeguard enduring values, yet be 
flexible and imaginative in welcoming change as 
the key to all progress." Later, it found that “if 
the working man and the employer are to ‘enjoy 
fully the rich benefits of the American economic 
system, they must work as partners to produce 
more and better products with ever-increasing 
efficiency. Their interests are inseparable.” 

It was hardly a historic document, but it was 
good enough to make Percy, in the eyes of Eisen- 
hower and Nixon, the logical fellow to head the 
1960 platform committee. It took some arranging, . 
because the conservative Republican leaders of 
Ilinois did not regard Percy as their spokesman 
on platform issues or anything else of consequence. 
But phone calls from Republican National Chair- 
man Thruston Morton convinced them the request 
.came from the top, so it was honored. 

The platform job proved easier to get than to per- 
form. Caught in the unexpected liberal-conserva- 
tive struggle precipitated by Nixon's last-minute 
meeting with Nelson Rockefeller, Percy was be- 
trayed by his political inexperience. 

“He tried to do it all with charm and person- 
ality," a conservative platform committee member 
recalls, ‘‘and this was a situation where you had to 
knock some heads. When you get right down.to it, 
Chuck was naive." 

For a full day, the revolt in the platform com- 
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mittee against the Nixon-Rockefeller amendments 
raged unchecked. Finally, Nixon arrived on the 
scene, and the next morning Percy quietly handed 
over the gavel to the committee's vice-chairman, 
Wisconsin's tough-as-nails congressman Melvin R. 
Laird, who pounded the platform through while 
Percy busied himself rehearsing the narration for 
the film that was to accompany its presentation 
to the convention. 


O.. lesson Percy learned from his humiliation 
was that the way to have political influence was 
to hold public office. He explored the possibility 
of running for the Senate in 1962 against Dirksen, 
but was persuaded there was no wisdom in chal- 
lenging the old master in a Republican primary. 
So in 1963, seventeen months ahead of the election, 
he announced that he would be a candidate for 
governor of Illinois. 

There were long odds against Percy's winning 
the nomination. For the choice of the party's 
regulars was popular Charles F. Carpentier, Secre- 
tary of State for nearly a dozen years, whose well- 
known signature in Kelly green ink graced every 
driver's license, bookmobile, and highway safety 
booth in Illinois. To counter this long lead, the 
hardworking and confident Percy, better known in 
Eastern business circles than in Springfield political 
circles, began touring the state with his ‘‘Chuck 
Wagon" and his photogenic family a full nine 
months before the April primary. Then, as luck 
would have it, old Charlie Carpentier dropped 
dead. The conservatives put up a replacement, but 
now Percy was the favorite. Even a scurrilous 
broadside called “Mercy, Mr. Percy," whose 
center-fold pictured Percy in amiable conversation 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev, could not deny 
him the nomination, by a two-to-one margin. 

The November election, however, was another 
story. The year 1964, which most Republicans 
would like to forget, proved especially distasteful 
for Charles Percy. Barry Goldwater might claim he 
lost with honor and Romney that he won as best he 
could; but Percy, as he admits, lost with little 
honor. “The defeat for governor," he now says, 
“was probably well-deserved.” There were three 
facets to Percy's campaign that caused distress to 
those who saw him as a bright hope of the party. 

First, he ignored the highly structured Republi- 
can county organization, relying on his own volun- 
teer committees; and generally convincing the 


. regular party leaders that there was no good reason 


for them to exert any extra effort on his behalf. | 
Second, Percy came across to the voters as stiff, 

cold, and remote; rather, thought one reporter, 

“like the chairman of the board of a` slightly dis- 
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sident stockholders meeting." Recalling his 1964 
performance, Percy says, “I was using statistics 
like an IBM machine." While he is basically a 
very serious person — a former aide can remember 


. only one joke he made in a year — he is not dour. 


Yet in 1964 there was little of the amicability he 
later proved capable of displaying. 

Third, on substantive issues Percy managed to 
disturb those who had considered him a liberal 
without making a corresponding gain among con- 
servatives. He had been known as a progressive 
on civil rights — his record included nondiscrim- 
inatory hiring at Bell & Howell, strong backing 
for a state Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
and his name on a party platform with the most 
liberal civil rights plank in recent GOP history. 
Yet while Rockefeller, Scranton, Romney, and 
Scott bled in the cause of civil rights at the San 
Francisco convention, Percy was strangely quiet. 
He was off the floor “in conference" when the civil 
rights amendments to the platform were offered. 
On the most important civil rights issue of the year, 
he said, “Right now we aren't ready to force people 
to accept those they don't want as neighbors. I 
was for FEPC because there was a consensus in 
the state for it. There is no.such consensus in 
Illinois for open occupancy." So Percy came out 
against open-occupancy legislation, stating that if 
elected, he would try to get compliance by volun- 
tary means. i 

But what he calls **my biggest mistake” was his 
attitude toward Goldwater. “I was having enough 
trouble getting the gubernatorial nomination,” he 
now says; “it would have been presumptuous of me 
to try to make a President, too.” Instead, he prom- 
ised to support the majority decision of the Illinois 
delegation, an action that, in fact, committed him 


to Goldwater, a candidate with whom he had little 


in common and one who was to prove immensely 
unpopular with the Illinois electorate. 

In the general election he stuck with Goldwater 
— sort of. Although he wore a Goldwater button 
in his lapel, it was an all-gold model on which the 
name “Goldwater” was visible at a distance of up 
to, but not more than, three inches. If he was not 
quite what “Czar”? Reed once called a “straddle- 
bug," it was nonetheless true that his position was 
ambiguous enough for him to be caught in a 
"sidelash." Badgered by both the moderates and 
the conservatives, Percy lost the election to Demo- 
cratic Governor Otto Kerner by 179,299 votes, 
while President Johnson's winning margin over 
Goldwater was an extravagant 890,887. "There 
was little doubt that had Percy, like Romney and 
others, forcefully disassociated himself from the 
national ticket, he would have been elected. 

It did not dawn on Percy immediately that his 
loyalty to the national ticket might someday be of 
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use to him — when contrasted with a bolter like 
Romney. Having lost with Goldwater, in defeat 
Percy turned against him and all that he repre- 
sented. He jumped aboard the “dump Dean 
Burch" bandwagon (after telling the embattled 
Republican national chairman to his face that he 
should resign) and generally heaped scorn on the 
Goldwater forces. 


O. quality of Percy’s as a politician is that he 
is absolutely dauntless in the face of personal re- 
versals. So, dusting himself off from the 1964 
disaster, he looked around for the most productive 
way to employ his talents while waiting for the 
next electoral opportunity. He hit upon a novel 
plan: the New Illinois Committee. Why not try 
to do some of the projects — on a limited scale, of 


course — that he had proposed doing if elected? . 


A sort of government-in-exile, a defeated candidate 
keeping campaign promises. The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat called the idea “‘refreshingly new.” 

With funds contributed by Percy’s friends — not 
tax deductible — the former candidate began pro- 
grams in literacy education, job-opportunity re- 
porting, economic -development, a family center 
in a Negro neighborhood. One program, Call for 
Action, allowed slum dwellers to phone their com- 
plaints into a tape recorder, from which volun- 
teers took the information and tried to get land- 
lords to make the necessary corrections. After 
dialing 346-6667, the Call for Action number, a re- 
corded voice answered, “This is Chuck Percy. . . ." 
The New Illinois Committee — “formed to pursue 
those goals and activate those programs outlined in 
‘the new Illinois’ that Chuck Percy has envisioned” 
— concentrated on the Negro ghettos, where 
Chuck Percy had run poorly in his bid for the 
governorship in 1964. It also undertook research 
reports on U.S. strategy in Vietnam and “ʻa study 
of the 1954 Geneva accords on Indochina.” Once 
again, Percy the do-gooder and Percy the well- 
doer were perfectly meshed. 

Like his decision to run for governor against 
Charles Carpentier in 1963, his decision to run for 
the Senate in 1966 was an incredibly risky one. 

i was the sort of choice that only foolhardy politi- 


cians or men of driving ambition make — the same 


sort of decision that sent John Kennedy into West 
Virginia in 1960 and Richard Nixon into Cali- 
fornia in 1962. What made the move so fateful for 


Percy was that the race would pit him against the ` 


greatest vote-getter in modern [Illinois politics, 
Paul H. Douglas, a former University of Chicago 
professor whose intellectuality and independence 
were of immense appeal to the liberals, yet a man 
who had worked out an advantageous peace with 
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the Daley machine in Cook County — the most 
powerful city organization left in the United States. 

When the old-guard Illinois Republican leaders 
instantly and joyously united behind Percy, it was 
not hard to believe that they had discovered a 
painless way to be rid of this pushy newcomer. But 
they did not reckon with Percy's talent for adap- 
tation. 

Now that he was a Senate candidate again, 
Percy said, “Truthfully, I am much more qualified 
by inclination and past experience to be in Wash- 
ington than in Springfield.: I would make a better 
senator than governor." He also changed his mind 
on civil rights. 

Appearing before the Illinois Press cedo , 
on May 14, 1965, he admitted that he had been 
wrong to believe the real estate industry could be 
persuaded to adopt an effective fair-housing code, 
and therefore he would now support state legislation 
*to eliminate the evil of discrimination in housing." 
Later, when it was also clear that the state would 
not act, Percy backed a federal open-occupancy 
law, thus essentially taking the same position as 
Senator Douglas. 

Douglas scored politically by describing Percy as 
the first public official “to raise vacillation to the 
level of moral principle.” But he was unable to 
counter the major issues helping Percy in the race. 
Racial agitation in Chicago produced a suburban 
“backlash” vote that aided Percy, even though 
he did not court it. A sharp decline in the turnout 
in Negro areas plus Percy's own intensive efforts 
to increase his percentage there cut Douglas’ margin 
in the central city. Downstate Republicans, worried 
by inflation and by the near extinction of their 
own party, voted the GOP ticket. Some liberals 
defected from Douglas because of his support of 
the Vietnam War. And no voter was left unaware 
of the difference in ages — seventy-four versus 
forty-seven — of Douglas and his former Universi- 
ty of Chicago student. In all these ways, Percv's 
campaign was aided by circumstances that did not 
exist in 1964. 

But the main difference between the 1964 and 
1966 campaigns was Percy himself. As Howard 
James, the Midwestern bureau chief for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor wrote somewhat effusively on 
election night, “There is little question that Mr. 
Percy is a far different man from the business execu- 
tive who tried and lost in 1964. Warmer, more 
knowledgeable, with greater feeling for the prob- 
lems of the people of Illinois, white and Negro, 
he won because he had the people on his side.” 

Newspaper photographs showed Percy Indian 
wrestling in Franklin Park, Percy in the middle of 
1200 costumed Lithuanians at á folk-song festival, 
Percy joining an Assyrian chain dance. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., who flew to Chicago to try to 
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- hold the eggheads for Douglas, called Percy “the 


product of the black art of public relations.” 

Early in the 1966 campaign, John Dreiske, politi- 
cal editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, had described 
Percy as he was seen by Republicans across the 
state: “He seems so self-sufficient it is quite obvious 


he doesn’t need you.” But this picture disappeared 


with Valerie’s murder in mid-September. There is 


no such thing as a self-sufficient father looking 


down at the battered body of his first-born. Poll- 
takers in Illinois found little evidence of a sympathy 
vote. However, one had to be less than human not 
to feel a cold shiver and the start of tears when 
Percy, resuming the campaign with a bodyguard 
at his side, introduced his family from the back 
platform of a train, at his first whistle-stop, Joliet, 
and said, *I want you to meet my wife, Loraine, 
my daughters, Sharon and Val. . .” 

He won by 422,302 votes — 55 percent. It was 
an important victory because the candidate was 
already a national figure, because he had beaten 
a powerful and widely admired incumbent, because 
he would represent a major industrial state, because 
he had that elusive quality that makes reporters add 
the supportive clause to his name — Charles H. 
Percy, a potential presidential candidate. 


O. NOVEMBER 22, Percy flew to Washington for 
his first meeting with the capital’s press corps, and 
the next day’s headlines around the country pro- 
claimed “A Presidential Dark Horse Talks” (Balti- 
more Sun), Percy Disavows Presidential Ambition, 
But —" (New York Times). It was not really what 


the newcomer said; rather it was the mood that the. 


reporters brought away from the session. 

Over the next months Percy complained that the 
newsmen had him all wrong — he was “just a 
fellow trying to be a good senator.” Yet he length- 
ened his national speaking schedule, and of his 


‘first nineteen speeches away from the capital, only 


eight were in Illinois. Charles Nicodemus of the 
Chicago Daily News's Washington bureau inter- 
viewed one senator (described as ‘fa veteran, widely 
respected political craftsman”), who was “‘irritated 
in the extreme by what he considered to be Percy’s 
proclivity for showboating." An actor portraying 
Dirksen at the 1967 Gridiron Club show expressed 
in a song an opinion that many believe the senator 
secretly holds: 


Chuck Percy is only a freshman, 

As junior as junior can be. 

So why does he act like the leader? 
Oh, bring back Paul Douglas to me: 


To the old hands in the Washington press corps, 
it was clear within weeks that Percy, ninety-ninth 
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in Senate seniority, had his eye on something 
other than the slow rise to legislative leadership. 

While it is conceivable for a freshman senator to 
seck actively the presidential nomination — Robert 
Taft did it in 1940 — the odds against it are very 
long. Any calculus of the odds against Percy would 
have to take into account some of these assets. 

Glamour and youth. At forty-eight, Percy is the 
youngest of the major Republican presidential 
prospects, and looks even younger than he is. He 
has a pretty wife, whose breathless voice and wide- 
eyed wonderment at the strange ways of politics 
are not unlike those of Jackie Kennedy. An effective 
television. performer, Percy also has the Kennedy 
flair for providing the sort of “happening” that 
mass-circulation magazines dote on. When his 
daughter, Sharon, married John D. Rockefeller 
IV last spring, the guest list was a who's who of 
American politics and society, and the event was 
recorded on page after page of living color in Life. 

Brains, Ability, and Salesmanship. The one charge 
that has not been made against Percy is stupidity. 
Nobody cracks about him, as they do about Rom- 
ney, that “down deep, he's shallow," or, as they 
do about Ronald Reagan, that “behind that glit- 
tering facade there is — a glittering facade." His 
mind may be almost as facile as Nixon's, and Percy 
does his homework. He scurries after new 1deas 
with the persistence of a squirrel. Between his 
campaigns for governor and senator, he resumed 
his private political science seminars, this time 
inviting mixed groups of academics, journalists, 
and politicians to meet with him for two and a half 
days of intensive discussion of liberalism, conserva- 
tism, urban problems, reapportionment, civil 
rights, and other topics, at the University of Chi- 
cago’s Center for Continuing Education. 

But his skill goes beyond research in the realm 
of ideas. As a former manufacturer of consumer 
goods, Percy brings to politics a healthy respect 
for “product development." One man who has 
worked closely with him for the past few years says, 
“Basically, he is a merchandising man. He thinks 
in terms of a mix of activities — research, engineer- 
ing, advertising, promotion and sales." And when 
Percy latches on to an idea, he does not rest until 
it has been sold to the widest possible audience, 
and always with the Percy label plainly in view. 
Such was the case with the National Home Owner- 


"ship Foundation plan, written for his campaign 


use by a young intellectual named John Mc- 
Claughry and peddled by Percy so successfully that 
when it was formally introduced in April, it en- 
joyed the co-sponsorship of every other Republican 
senator and over 100 representatives. 

Issues. Percy, like Nixon, is inherently a centrist; 


. his tendency is to shun the extreme. But the homing 
instinct competes in him with a flair for dramatic 
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improvisation that is also part of Percy's concept of 
"dynamic" leadership. In juxtaposition, the two 
tendencies give him a unique and probably ad- 
vantageous identification in the field of 1968 presi- 
dential prospects. His eagerness for innovation in 
dealing with specific problems pleases progressive 
Republicans; his instinct for the middle of the 
road reassures conservatives. 

The same talents, however, leave Percy open to 
charges of *showboating" some of his stands, and 
conversely, of “trimming” others. During Senate 
debate on the consular treaty with Russia, Percy 
was one of the first to support Thruston Morton in 
challenging Dirksen's initial stand against ratifica- 
tion. But while sixty-six senators (including Dirk- 
sen) ultimately voted for the treaty, only Percy 
found it necessary to tell television viewers, I've 
had 7400 letters against consular treaty ratification 
and forty-six in favor of it, and yet I’m going to vote 
in favor of it because it is in the best interest of the 
United States of America." (A member of Percy's 
staff estimated that 70 to 80 percent of the opposi- 
tion mail was mimeographed form letters from a 
few sources, the largest being the toothless Liberty 
Lobby, an ultra-rightist group.) 

An example of Percy’s “trimming” was seen in 
his initial approach to the key issue of Vietnam. 


When the five freshman Republican senators ap- . 


peared together on Meet the Press in January, 1967, 
each was asked whether he favored cessation or 
continuation of the U.S. bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Mark Hatfield and Edward Brooke favored 
cessation. (Brooke subsequently reversed his posi- 
tion.) Howard Baker and Clifford Hansen favored 
continuation. Percy said, *I would like to see it 
stopped if we get something back for it," which 
provoked an observer to comment, “That makes 
the score two and a half to two and a half." 

As 1967 has worn on, however, Percy has flirted 
more openly with the ‘“‘dovish” minority of his 
party, represented by Senators Hatfield, Aiken, and 
Cooper. With Nixon, Reagan, and Rockefeller 
firmly identified as hawks, Percy waited until 
Romney gave general support to the Johnson 
Administration's conduct of the war, then moved 
to occupy the largely vacant. ground of restrained 
*dovish" dissent. The same April night that Rom- 
ney told a Hartford audience that American with- 
drawal from Vietnam would be “unthinkable,” 
Percy told a Concord, New Hampshire, press con- 
ference, “Anything is thinkable, " but added that a 
unilateral, precipitate American pullout would 
be “incomprehensible.” 

Later he called for a limitation in the bombing 
of North Vietnam, declaring that “‘escalation has 
hardened the determination of the enemy to resist 

. and alienated world opinion" without achiev- 
ing the promised military results. He also proposed 
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a “peace offensive" including a promise that the 
Viet Cong could compete as a legal party in South 
Vietnam if it renounced terrorism and violence. 

Percy’s position today is more ‘“‘dovish” than 
that of most Republicans. But if public opinion ` 
forces the GOP to present an alternative to, not 
an echo of, the Johnson policy, Percy may well 
have staked out ground for as broad-based a Re- 
publican position on Vietnam for 1968 as his 
All-Asian Peace Conference proposal proved to be 
for 1966. That plan, calling for a convocation of 
Communist and non-Communist Asian nations to 
work out a Vietnam settlement, appealed to Re- 
publican doves because it aimed at peace and re- 
flected their view that the Vietnam War had been 
over-Americanized. It also appealed to Republican 
hawks because it gave them a way of being for 
"peace," through a rather remote device, without 
requiring them to stop urging an intensification of 
the war. Like his Home Ownership Foundation 
bill, it became something on which every Republi- 
can could hang his hat. 

One problem with such successes is that they 
strike some people as being just a little too clever. 
Taken together, the penchant for pleasing all fac- 
tions and the talent for self-promotion, which are 
two of Percy's major political assets, add up in the 
eyes of his critics to the rather unpleasant word 
that George Romney applied to him: “‘opportunist.”* 
The specifics of Romney's charge — that Percy 
failed to support him in his fight for platform 
changes at the 1964 convention — were in part 
inaccurate and in part unjust. But the general 
description was not so far off target that Percy 
could afford to ignore it. 


L 1967, as the fight for the GOP presidential 
nomination begins to take shape, Romney and 
Nixon are committed to a flat-out, headlong assault, 
taking the primary route. Dark horse Reagan, an 
untested quality, might, as Barry Goldwater said, 
be nominated “‘if after five or six ballots, he seemed 
to be the only one left.” 

But Percy has some options, and as:the calendar 
draws toward the inevitable day of reckoning, he 
faces three alternative courses. 

1. The fallback candidate of the liberal Republicans. 


. As Gook County Republican chairman “Timothy 


Sheehan put it, “We all know that the East Coast 
establishment is bankrupt for a presidential candi- 
date. They have hooked their star [sic] to Romney 
of Michigan, who may rise or fall in time. In- 
Chuck Percy we have a man who would make an 
excellent candidate for President. . . . He is ac- 
ceptable to the people and even to the Eastern 
establishment." 


Percy’s ties with the establishment are older and 
more intimate than Romney’s. . Even before he 
became an in-law of the Rockefellers, he was a 
member of the board of David Rockefeller’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank and a member of the 1956 
Rockefeller Brothers public-policy panel. He “‘be- 
longed" to the traditional base of liberal Repub- 
licanism in a sense that Romney never would. 

The problem with the fallback-candidate strategy 
is that Romney is already occupying the ground 
Percy would have to seize, and showing no sign 
of relinquishing it. Romney might stumble, but 
even if he did, there is no certainty that he would 
remove himself from the race and help Percy. 
Meantime, those, like Nelson Rockefeller and 
William Scranton, who could trigger a massive 
shift of liberal support from Romney to Percy are 
conspicuously refusing to do so. Their constant 
refrain to other liberals has been: Unite behind 
Romney, or you will lose control of the nomination. 
In a switch from Romney to Percy, they have said, 
enough time, votes, and momentum would be lost 
to allow Nixon or Reagan to seize the prize. 

Personally, Percy has made it plain he would 
have no reluctance to battle Romney for leadership 
of the liberal Republican cause. Even before 
Romney's *opportunist? remark gave him all the 
excuse he would ever need for disliking the Michi- 
gan governor, Percy was visibly needling Romney. 
But the problem for Percy is that as long as Rocke- 
feller, Scranton, and other leaders of the liberal 
wing stick with Romney, his tactics leave him open 
to the charge that he is a “spoiler.” The fallback- 
candidate strategy, in short, while possibly a work- 
able one in the end, runs serious risks of antagoniz- 
ing those in the party who are his natural allies. 

2. The Compromise Candidate. A second possibility 
is to be, not second choice for one wing of the 
party, but final choice for both wings. On March 
22, 1967, a coincidence of two events made this 
strategy look very appealing. EE 

Governor Tom McCall of Oregon, a newcomer to 
the liberal ranks, wrote a round-robin letter to his 
fellow Republican governors, urging them to with- 
hold endorsement of any presidential possibility 
until they could act in concert. For himself, McCall 
said, ‘‘as of today," he would be inclined to favor 
Percy over Romney, whose Vietnam position is 
described as “vague.” 


The same day McCall made public his letter, the : 


Saturday Evening Post published an interview with 
Barry Goldwater, in which the 1964 nominee — 
nominally committed to Nixon for 1968 — said 
some rather remarkable things. Nixon, his sup- 
posed favorite, “will have the most delegates, but 
probably not enough for a majority. . . . The 
trouble is everybody says Nixon 1s the best trained 
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man for President, and then everybody turns right 
around and says he can't be elected. I don't believe 
that's true, but I don't see how to tear that image 
down." As for Percy, Goldwater said, “Hes one 
of the smartest men who ever came to the Senate 

. . and he's a fine, decent, attractive guy, too. 
He might be the most dangerous against Johnson, 
provided he could show he was really knowledge- 
able about foreign policy. Maybe more dangerous 
than a guy who had been around the woodpile too 
long." NE 

Joint testimonials from the conservative 1964 
nominee and a liberal governor who refused to 
support the national ticket in 1964 were enough to 
set anyone thinking. But the problem with the 
compromise-candidate strategy is that some con- 
ventions never get beyond the first ballot. For 
Percy to do all in his power to promote a deadlock 
and wait for Nixon and Romney to kill each other 
off is tempting, but it is no guarantee of success. 

3. The Man of Tomorrow. ‘The third possibility 
is to take a bye on 1968 and adopt a strategy most 
likely to land the nomination in 1972 or.1976. 
Nearly six years younger than Nixon, eight years 
younger than Reagan, and twelve years younger 
than Romney, Percy could well afford to decide 
that 1968 is not his year. Or he could position 
himself to be the vice presidential nominee, as 
Kennedy tried to do in 1956, knowing that if the 
ticket lost he would be the logical contender for 
the top job in 1972, and that if the ticket won, he 
would still be young enough to run for President 
even after eight years in the number-two job. 

Characteristically, Percy's solution to the prob- 
lem of choosing a strategy for 1968 has been to 
follow all three paths at once. He has solidified 
his position as the fallback candidate of the liberal 
wing by championing the cause of expanded East- 
West trade, by advocating a variety of approaches 
to a peace settlement in Vietnam, and by attempt- 
ing to identify himself as the party's urban expert in 
the Senate. 

At the same time, he has heightened his hopes 
for being the compromise choice by careful court- 
ship and favor-doing for conservatives — raising 
money for New Hampshire Senator Norris Cotton's 
re-election campaign, for example. He has made 
no overt move to launch a candidacy for 1968, and 
indeed, denies whenever asked that he has any 
intention of doing anything but being “the very 
best senator I can be.” 

But he also has kept the door wide open for a 
last-minute dash into the race. 

Whether in 1968, 1972, or 1976, Chuck Percy’s 
lifelong drive points him inevitably toward the 
goal Everett Dirksen told John Kennedy he had 
in mind. 


RANDALL JARRELL 


by Marianne Moore 


Randall Jarrell’s tragic death in October, 1965, deprived American literature of 
one of its most illuminating voices. Marianne Moore's intimation of that loss, a 
characteristic memoir from one of America’s most distinguished poets, will ap- 
pear in RANDALL JARRELL, 1914-1965, a collection of critical essays and 
memoirs, to be published this month by Farrar, Straus ¢ Girouz. 


| mm Randall Jarrell’s bats, we live by hearing, 
by vibrations; by having heard what makes us 
happy — by his way of saying what he says. I cannot 
think of anyone who gives me more incentive than 
Randall. Jarrell, as I read him or think about him. 


Even a touch of affectation would have spoiled it 
— what he says in “The Lost World" of himself as 
a child, reading at bedtime, “Forced out of life 
into / Bed." Safe in his naturalness, he says, “Pm 
not afraid," and goes on in his glow of gratitude 
to existence. 


There off Sunset, in the lamplit starlight, 

A. scientist is getting ready to destroy 

The world. “Its time for you to say good night,” 
Mama tells me; I go on in breathless joy. 
“Remember, tomorrow is a school day,” 

Mama tells me; I go on in breathless joy. 


Then I go back 
To my bedroom; I read as I undress. 
The scientist is ready to attack. 
Mama calls, “Is your light out?” I call back, “Yes,” 
And turn the light out. 


Randall Jarrell’s evaluation of others is descrip- 
tive of himself. He says, *. . . the poems of Miss 
Bishop or Mr. Williams or Mr. Graves are a lonely 
triumph of integrity, knowledge, and affection.” 


War engulfs him. “The engines rise to their blind 
laboring roar.” 


“The great drake 
Flutters to the icy lake — 
The shotguns stammer in my head. 
I lie in my own bed,” 
He whispers, “dreaming”; and ne thinks to wake. 
The old mistake. 


The tags’ chain stirs with the wind; and I sleep 
Paid, dead, and a soldier. Who fights for his own life 
Loses, loses: I have killed for my world, and am free. 


Copyright © 1967, by Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc. 
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No; the dead are not afraid, cannot refute 


The grave’s cross, the grave’ s grass, the grave's polished 
granite 
THESE DIED THAT WE MIGHT LIVE 
— that I may live! — 
Like Jonah, the soldier is vomited into life from the 
grave — not bitter or with uncertainty but with- 


_ emphasized comprehension. 


"Integrity, knowledge, and affection." Of these 


attributes it seems as though affection, affection un- 


aided, might have demonstrated the abounding un- 
snobbishness of his heart. He says, *In my / Talk 
with the world," 


how strange that I 
Know nothing, and yet it tells me what I know! — 
I appreciate the animals, who stand by 
Purring. Or else they sit and pant. It's so — 
So agreeable. 


One might say here something about an art of 
appreciation that does not estrange the beneficiary 
from the giver. Randall Jarrell could invest a 
creature with romance which makes it seem the 
counterpart of a luna moth with seagreen wings 
that have violet crescents on them — a creature 
that was a worm, and that only respects compli- 
ments which respect modesty. 


Randall Jarrell’s integrity is inescapably graphic 
in the testfire of anomalous associates described by 
him in his Pictures from an Institution. The institution 
was Benton College; and Dwight Robbins was its 
President. He had inherited Miss Camille Batter- 
son, teacher of creative writing, “and there was 
nothing he could do about her. Nothing, that is, 
that wouldn't have been cruel and inexpedient . . . 
the University of Iowa, or Illinois, or Indiana . . 
had offered Miss Batterson a better job, a Chair in 
fact. . . . [The President] hid the joy he felt, 


Photograph by Ted Russell. 


and expressed . . . the sorrow he did not feel." 

The Head of the Department that had made the 
offer *was the informing intelligence of the com- 
mittee that revised the English curriculum of the 
secondary schools of his state." ‘‘His field was 
Cowper.” **When you pronounce Cowper properly, 
you say Cooper. But when people who didn't 
know how to pronounce Cowper heard the head 
referred to by people who did . . . they thought 
him an authority on Cooper and spoke of him as 
such.” s before long he and his wife were 
spending evenings with deans.” **. . . it did no 
good to remind himself that Cowper had been, for a 
good deal of his life, insane." 

“Nobody except the English Department had 
thought it sensible of him to be interested in 


RANDALL JARRELL 





Cowper; now everybody thought it sensible of him 
to be interested in the English Department. Each 
member of the Department did something that 
seemed to the world impractical at best, idiotic at 
worst; to be in charge of the whole idiocy and im- 
practicality seemed impractical or idiotic to no 
one." 

His wife was a daughter and granddaughter of 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Virginia. ‘‘She 
was Miss Batterson's oldest and dearest friend. 
She . . . had heard Ellen Glasgow refer to Miss 
Batterson as ‘a woman of the finest sensibility.’ ” 
After she left Benton, Miss Batterson sent postcards 
“home to Benton." “It was as if she were attending 
the University, not teaching at it." 

*In March, the first spring after she left Benton, 
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she died." “The next day, when the first girls 
came to Dr. Rosenbaum's office for their con- 
ferences, there was only a note on the door post- 
poning these. . . . Dr. Rosenbaum was looking 
out the window of a plane . . . on his way to a 
funeral.” 

Dr. Gottfried Rosenbaum and Mrs. Rosenbaum 
seem the most lovable residents of Benton. “And 
[yet] they did not like America so well as one would 
have wished them to like it . . . Irene, for in- 
stance, had a name that is pronounced / RA ne, 
more or less, over most of Europe; here in America 
she was called I REEN." Dr. Rosenbaum “had 
published three volumes of an immense work show- 
ing how content gets expressed in, and modified 
by, the forms of its time.” He was composer in 
residence, known for his Joyous Celebration of the 
Memory of the Master Johann Sebastian Bach. 

One cannot degrade the Rosenbaums’ house by 
calling it exotic. *' . there were, badly ar- 
ranged on its rarely dusted bookshelves, books in 
English, German, Russian, French, Latin, Greek — 
all the languages of the earth . . . printed scores, 
photostats of scores, scores in manuscript, scores 
in Esperanto, almost . . . a pale engraving of 
Vivaldi, Beethoven and Liszt letters in stand-up 
frames, glass on both sides so that one could see 
both sides of the page. There was no end to the 
confusion and richness of the house." A student 
friend “would close her eyes, and then open them 
again and look at the Rosenbaums ‘like puzzled 
urchin on an aged crone / Who keepeth closed a 
wond'rous riddle-book.' ^ 

Gertrude Johnson (English Department) was a 
spoiled one, spoiled beyond repair, marred forever 
in the making — a novelist who “‘listened only as 
A Novelist." Her books **did not murder to dissect, 
but dissected to murder. The blush on the cheek 
of Innocence is really — one learned this from Ger- 
trude — a monomolecular film of giant levorotatory 
protein molecules, and the bonds that join them are 
the bonds of self-interest.” 


In Randall Jarrell, we have an author who 
somehow unshackled himself from self and could 
have a good time; have as companions a bat, a 
chipmunk, a bird. This was in the South and a 
mockingbird frequented the yard. He was some- 
what mercurial. “ . . . on his bad days he'd dive 
on everything that came into the yard — on cats 
and dogs, even. . . . The day the bat went to him 
the mockingbird was perched on the highest 
branch of the big willow by the porch, singing with 
all his might . . . every part of him had a clear, 
quick, decided look about it. He was standing on 
tiptoe . . . sometimes he'd spring up into the air. 
This time he was singing a song about mocking- 
birds. 
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“The bat fluttered to the nearest branch, hung 
upside down from it, and listened; finally when the 
mockingbird stopped for a moment he said in his 
little high voice: ‘It’s beautiful, just beautiful! . . . 
I listen to you every night. Every day too. I — I 

. could listen to you forever. ” [The bird was 
pleased.] **'Pll sing it for you again? . . . When 
the mockingbird had finished, the bat thought: 
‘No, I just can't say him mine. Still, though —’ ” 

Later *the bat said: ‘Sometimes when I wake 
up in the daytime I make up poems. Could I — I 
wonder whether I could say you one of my poems?” ?? 


“Till a bat is two weeks old he’s never alone: 
the little naked thing . . . clings to his mother 
wherever she goes. After that she leaves him at 
night; . . . almost dreaming, the bat began to 
make up a poem about a mother and her baby.” 


A bat is born 

Naked and blind and pale. 

His mother makes a pocket of her tail 

And catches him; 

She lives by hearing. 

The mother eats the moths and gnats she catches 
In full flight; in full flight 

The mother drinks the water of the pond 

She skims across. Her baby hangs on tight. 


at daybreak 
The tired mother flaps home to her rafter. 
The others are all there. 


Bunched upside down, they sleep in air: 


The bat-poets art is like Randall Jarrell’s — 
never forced, but a thing of integrity, knowledge, 
affection. The weak rhymed foot not always match- 
ing the strong foot (“the moonlight”? and ‘‘beak is 
bright"); “through the night / Doubling and 
looping, soaring, somersaulting" — as inconspicu- 
ous as prose; or “In full flight; in full flight / . .. 
Her baby hangs on tight," emphasized as if giving 
directions to an inexperienced child. 

(After seeing Maurice Sendak's pictures of 
Randall's animals — of the bat fleeing from the 
owl, while *the night holds its breath" as the owl 
"calls and calls"; or a mother possum with all 
her baby possums holding tight to her, in the moon- 
light where apples have fallen under the apple 
tree — I am sure that if he were not an artist, he 
would not work for an exterminator.) 


“The X-Ray Waiting Room in the Hospital," 
“In Galleries," The Bat-Poet, “They All Go" — no 
"steps echoing along the corridor." "These story- 
dramas are not labored; they ignite imagination and 
just stop; they have no end. But the magic never 
ends. 


SAY GOOD-BYE TO BIG DADDY 


by Randall Jarrell 


Big Daddy Lipscomb, who used to help them up 

After he'd pulled them down, so that “the children 
Won't think Big Daddy's mean"; Big Daddy Lipscomb, 
Who stood unmoved among the blockers, like the Rock 
Of Gibraltar in a life insurance ad, 

Until the ball carrier came, and Daddy got him; 

Big Daddy Lipscomb, being carried down an aisle 

Of women by Night Train Lane, John Henry Johnson, 
And Lenny Moore; Big Daddy, his three ex-wives, 

His fiancée, and the grandfather who raised him 

Going to his grave in five big Cadillacs; 

Big Daddy, who found football easy enough, life hard enough 
To — after his last night cruising Baltimore 

In his yellow Cadillac — to die of heroin; 

Big Daddy, who was scared, he said: ‘“‘I’ve been scared 
Most of my life. You wouldn't think so to look at me. 
It gets so bad I cry myself to sleep —" his size 
Embarrassed him, so that he was helped by smaller men 
And hurt by smaller men; Big Daddy Lipscomb 

Has helped to his feet the last ball carrier, Death. 

The big black man in the television set 

Whom the viewers stared at — sometimes, almost were — 
Is a blur now; when we get up to adjust the set, 

It's not the set, but à NETWORK DIFFICULTY. 

The world won't be the same without Big Daddy. 

Or else it will be. 
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BOOKS and MEN 4s a body of facts to tickle the fancy of the 


money-bu ffs, books-on-the world of business and finance do-nol as a whole qualify 


as candidates for literary awards. But aruanric critic Louis Kronenberger has 


gleaned some intriguing reading matter from some of the recent offerings on money 


and ils makers. 


OF MONEY 
AND ITS MAKERS 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Ls always wondered why a quotation from Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough isn't just as well known as My 
luve is like a red, red rose or I am the master of my fate. 
The quote I have in mind is 

How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money, 
and surely the pleasantness of money ranks not far 
behind the rosiness of love or the outgeneraling of 
fate. What Clough praised, it is true, is not over- 
poweringly spiritual or elevated and was once, in 
genteel circles, considered unmentionable. Yet 
what a splendid, spirited truth Clough has so jaun- 
tily enunciated; who can blame him for insisting 
on saying it twice (actually he said it much, much 


oftener, to conclude a dozen or more stanzas)? For . 


money — the making it, saving it, spending it; and 
the losing it, or lack of it, or love of it — money as 
the matinee idol of our daydreams and the swarthy 
scoundrel of our realities is the Feast Day and 
Fast Day of existence. If conceivably too mundane 
for poetry, think what fiction or drama would have 
been without it, particularly in its less hallowed 
forms — tainted money, hush money, blood money. 

Yet about the actual real-life manipulating and 
amassing of money — about the concrete world of 
business and finance — not very much has been 
transformed into lasting literature. There are the 
apologias and official histories and biographies, 
countered by the muckrakings and exposés, notably 
Gustavus Meyers’ Great American Fortunes. And, 
something quite different, there are the treatises of 
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analysts and theorists, in which money ascends into 
economics, leaving those of us for whom a dime is 
a dime is a dime stranded. But there are few really 
classic works about moneyed potentates, as there is 
even a classic History of the Potato; and though 
we enjoy what is magical and colorful and off-color 
about the great banking careers, there is little that 
achieves for the man in the Street what is often done 
for the man in the lab, or the law court, or the 
ivory tower. 

With more in mind than why those who have 
such great luck in hfe have had so little in litera- 
ture — with the steady flow of money-minded 
books promising an interest of their own — I have 
been reading a few of the more recent ones. One 
of them deals with Wall Street, another with banks, 
a third with merchant bankers, a fourth with mer- 
chants. They concern, naturally enough, formi- 
dable success stories, tempered here and there with 
nervous prostrations and panics. Nontechnical and 
untheoretical, they nowhere require what someone 
called the, business equivalent of knowing Greek, 
the effortless reading of a balance sheet. Much of 
the time, indeed, they tend to turn economics into 
price tags and statistics into Twenty Questions. 

In The Plungers and the Peacocks (Putnam, $5.95), 
Dana L: Thomas provides a kind of running history 
of Wall Street, often celebrating its best-known 
traders, and dealing less in general market strategy 
than individual tactics. The book very agreeably 
combines straight information with lively, occa- 
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sionally crooked drama. First visiting Wall Street 
when Captain Kidd resided there, we move on to 
1792, when twenty-four independent brokers 
founded the original Stock Exchange; to 1815, 


when the newspapers started carrying trading - 


prices; to March 16, 1830, when exactly thirty-one 
shares changed hands; and so to 1861 and one of 
the very first sales of a seat on the Exchange (it 
brought $460 for charity). During the same era, a 


member leaving the Room (when did' Floor take: 


over?) while a call was in progress was fined 25 
cents, unless he had to go to the toilet. As the 
book proceeds, we are shown what a great trading 
benefit the telegraph became, and then the cable, 
the telephone, the ticker; and we are given a semi- 
nar on washed sales, driving stocks up and driving 
them down, along with the history and hysteria of 


selling short. Holland forbade short selling as early 


as 1610; England, for a time, after 1733; and Napo- 
leon looked upon it as treason. Banned for a while 
in New York State, it only led to brisk under-the- 
counter transactions; while the “corner,” by which 
a manipulator tricked others into selling short and 
then bought up all the available stock, called forth 
grim comment from the notorious Daniel Drew: 
He who sells what isn’t his’n , 
Must buy it back or go to prison. 
Mr. Thomas’ dramas extend from Jay Gould and 


Black Friday tothe gloomiest hours of 1929, and 


the Street's catastrophes, I must admit, make bet- 
ter reading than its coups. The disasters have some- 
thing at once very human and very inhuman about 
them; an icy calculation and a feverish recklessness; 
gambling of epic proportions and finagling of dia- 
bolical ingenuity. Much of all this adorns the age 
and ascendancy of the elder Morgan — there was 
to be no such autocrat thereafter — and it is pretty 
much epitomized in his message to the trust- 
busting President, TR: *If we've done something 
wrong, send your man to my man and they can fix 
it up.” 

Mr. Thomas does a scholarly job with panics and 
runs on banks, particularly the 1907 panic when 
the plight of three New York institutions (the 
Knickerbocker Trust, the Lincoln Trust, and the 
Trust Company of America) threatened the whole 
Street with ruin, and when not Morgan’s man but 
Morgan himself took command, rapped out orders, 
stemmed the panic, and emerged ‘‘more than ever 
the lion of Wall Street." Mr. Thomas does nicely, 
too, by the top manipulators, the syndicates and 


power plays of the 1920s. There is, for one ex- 
ample, the long career of William Crapo (“Billy”) -> 


Durant, who early in the century converted the 
bankrupt Flint Wagonworks into the Buick Motor 
Company; in due course *snapped up Cadillac, 
Oakland and Olds," tying them’ all together as 
General Motors; and in 1908, had, his bankers not 
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balked, would have bought out Ford for $8 million. 
Bounced from GM in 1910, Durant, who just 
couldn’t “resist calling on inventors,” by doing so 
got going with Chevrolet as, long after, with Frigi- 
daire. He became in time a top manipulator in the 
great 1924-1929 bull market, and among those 
joining his Wall Street “‘consortium’’ were the 
seven Fisher brothers, who, having sold the Fisher 
Body Company to GM, had $208 million to try 


their luck with. Of the Crash itself, far too much 


has been written for Mr. Thomas to provide any- 
thing very new; but he does remind us how disas- 
trously much occurred after 1929, with the market 
going down, down, down until 1932, to fall at its 
worst 86 percent below the Black Tuesday mark. 

Mr. Thomas book marches right up to the 
present and on into the future, into a Wall Street 
when half the holdings may belong to institutions, 
to mutual funds and pension funds, and when tech- 
nology — 90 percent of all scientists who have ever 
lived, says Mr. Thomas, are alive today — will 
create a whole new economy, with credit cards 
supplanting cash, and with computers everywhere, 
even portable ones that direct the driving of a car. 
It is indeed a subject for speculation. 


Banking is, or purports to be, something else, 
something carpeted with decorum and frock-coated 
with dignity. It is without doubt, as we learn from 
Banks of the World (Walker, $10.00), by a French 
authority, Roger Orsingher, a most venerable pro- 
fession, being already well outlined in the Code of 
King Hammurabi of Babylon (1728-1686 m.c.). 
The Code deals with “nearly all cases arising from 
loans, interest, pledges, guarantees . . . loss, theft, 
etc." Banking was also a most dignified profession 
from the outset: palaces and temples, at any rate, 
were the earliest places where people “deposited” 
their wealth (often crops) for safekeeping, and 
where private accounts were set up, loans nego- 
tiated, and interest rates fixed. By Greek times, 
coinage and money changing flourished; the mon- 
ey changer, by acting more and more as an agent 
and depositary, himself changed into a banker, the 
not inept Greek word for which was trapezite. By 
Roman times, and with the vast growing com- 
merce of the Roman Empire, bankers were numer- 
ous and their operations diverse: they served as 
stockbrokers, auctioneers, money changers, dis- 
counters, credit institutions. Maximum interest 
rates were fixed, sometimes officials also. Roman 
laws established important banking controls, only 
for banking to disintegrate after the barbarian inva- 
sions. It came alive again during the Crusades, 
with their confusion of currencies, their need for 
loans and bills of exchange, their fear of carrying 
large sums on one’s person. The Jews, the Genoese, 
and, most notably, the Lombards became succes- 
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sively Europe’s leading bankers, while even more 
than the Crusades, the great medieval fairs made 
for every form of finance. In time, Lyons and 
Antwerp became great financial centers, and the 
. Medici and the Fuggers great financiers. In Eng- 
land, immensely rich Thomas Gresham (1519— 
1579) evolved not only Gresham's Law but what 
was mostly Gresham's Royal Exchange, from which 
it is only a step or two to modern times. 

After its opening (Historical Survey," M. Or- 
singher's useful book becomes largely a handbook, 
setting forth banking developments throughout the 
world, with statistical trimmings and tabulations. 
To cite a few such: the bank with the biggest hold- 
ings is the Bank of America ($14 billion); of 110 
commercial banks with a billion or more in de- 


posits, the United States leads with 34, Japan com- : 


- ing second with 19; the oldest commercial bank is 
the Banco di Napoli (1539), the oldest private bank, 
Koch, Lauteren in Frankfurt (1586). 


Dollar signs, £.s.d., and a sense of decorum 
continue with us in Joseph Wechsberg's The Mer- 
chant Bankers (Little, Brown, $6.95), almost all of 
whom *'*were merchants before they were bankers." 
The book deals more with dynasties than deposits, 
with bankers and their wealth than banks and their 
assets, and provides pleasantly informal profiles of a 
species hard to catch full-face. Among Mr. Wechs- 
berg’s best subjects are the Barings, that great, 
more than 200-years-old English house, who leave 
their name off their letterheads, can boast five 
peerages, and provide the present Governor of the 
Bank of England. In their first hundred years, they 
did much to make Britannia rule the waves; later 
they became London's biggest “American” house, 
being indeed the great bankers of Europe till they 
came up against the Rothschilds. Their greatness 
was perhaps best displayed in 1890 when, having 
overextended themselves in South America, they 
were faced with ruin, and the whole City — partly, 
to be sure, because the ruin must spread — collec- 
tively raised £17,500,000 for them. Indeed, nobody 
wanted to be excluded: to guarantee the Barings 
became a kind of status symbol. It must have been 
this crisis that produced the best play-on-three- 


words — which Mr. Wechsberg does not record — . 


that I have ever encountered. What," went the 
question, “‘is the capital of the Rothschilds??; and 
the answer: “Baring straits.” 

The book's only American call — it visits, among 
others, Italys Mattioli and Germany's Hermann 
Abs— is on Lehman Brothers, who, says Mr. 
Wechsberg, ‘‘achieved the greatest post-war growth 
in Wall Street" and, says Fortune, are **one of the 
biggest profit makers — many believe the biggest — 
in the business" Beyond their own achievement, 
they serve to contrast American finance with Euro- 
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pean, Wall Street with the City. Unlike the City, 
says our author, Wall Street is not international- 
minded; he received from one prominent Wall Street 
banker a copy of his What I Know About Foreign 
Securities, in which all the pages were blank. Again 
unlike the City, Wall Street does not esteem “‘the 
successful eccentric"; it desires organization men 
with the “right”? connections. At a Lehman Broth- 
ers’ lunch, everyone talked about what was on his 
mind; at lunch. in London, says Mr. Wechsberg, 
they talk of everything except that. A London bank 
man complained that in New York “no one would 
talk to me without first consulting his lawyers," and 
Mr. Wechsberg goes on to sum up the Street: 
“There are too many partners, too many meetings, 
too many experts, too many lawyers." 

He might have added “too many bromides.” 
Lehman Brothers! senior partner, Robert Lehman, 
“a cautious-looking banker" whose magnificent 
picture collection lives alone in an uninhabited 
house, ventures such audacities as “Wall Street is 
a competitive community." In all fairness, perhaps 
bankers! bromides derive as much from their want- 
ing to sound inane as from their being by nature 
stuffy; yet, even in an age that has slaughtered pri- 
vacy and swims with publicity-seeking, the wanting 
to keep banking facts in safety-deposit vaults seems 
a bit dubious. At any rate, though Mr. Thomas 
does not write as well as Mr. Wechsberg; the 
stuffed pockets he features make livelier' reading 
than Mr. Wechsberg's stuffed shirts. 


The Great Merchants (Harper & Row, $6.95) by 
Tom Mahoney and Leonard Sloane, an enlarged 
edition of an earlier book by Mr. Mahoney, has 
nothing vaultlike about it; it tosses you around 
among shopping centers, bargain hunters, basement 
buffs; among mergers and mergers of mergers; . 
among department stores like Harrod's in London 
that arrange funerals, and Mitsukoshi in Tokyo that 
perform marriages. Hoisting such statistics as that - 
America's 1965 retail business came to $283.9 bil- 
lion, the book gives the dollar sign all the publicity 
of a sky sign. Since the stories are all by definition 
success stories, they are prize packages of glittering 
and gratifying facts. But they have small value as 
success studies; and the book itself is ill titled, deal- 
ing far more with great businesses than great mer- 
chants. This is not important; what is, I think, is the 
facile handling of the people and projects involved, 
the authors’ pen proving no better a paintbrush 
than a scalpel. These fat fortunes often make curi- 
ously thin storytelling; the book's chief virtue is the 
picturesque useless information it offers, and the 
envy its statistics can arouse. | 

Thus the Hudson’s Bay Company, the world’s 
oldest retailer (1670), long issued its own money 
and in 1966 took in $370 million of other people’s. 
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General Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, and. Woodrow 
Wilson were inaugurated, and Lincoln was assas- 
sinated, in Brooks Brothers clothes. F ilene’s in Bos- 
ton were the first to use the Charga-Plate, and their 
unrivaled basement once bagged 150,000 bargain 
hunters in a single day. The A & P buys three bil- 
lion eggs a year, while Sears Roebuck grosses six 
billion dollars. Reversing the old trend, Sears today 
does only 25 percent of its business from catalogues, 


just as Lane Bryant does only 5 percent with 


maternity garments. 

There are many duller, and sometimes solider, 
facts and figures in The Great Merchants; the book 
as a whole suggests a routine blend of legwork and 
handouts for which, at precisely its level, there is a 
waiting audience. Great merchants’ aphorisms are 
hardly more subversive than great bankers’. “I al- 
ways believed that the store would grow if it had 
the right kind of people," said Lincoln Filene, “and 
that if it didn’t have the right kind of people, it 
wouldn't grow." “No one,” insisted the A & P’s 
John Hartford, ‘‘can be asked to do better than his 
best.” Yet here too, perhaps, the verbal nonglitter 
is simply a variation on Silence is Golden; and the 
complicated, often self-evasive man of action is less 
easy to penetrate, or even evaluate, than he may 
seem. Against the relatively few ruthless buccaneers, 
there are all the sincere (because nonconscious) 
hypocrites serving God and Mammon the same 
food at separate tables. Still, even old-school mer- 
chants and clothiers seem far less sanctimonious 
than the once fashionable man of the cloth, the 
Reverend Morgan Dix of New York's Trinity 
Church, who at the opening of New York's new 
Stock Exchange in 1903 concluded his prayer with: 
“The silver is thine and the gold is thine, O Lord 
of Hosts 

What is disappointing in these chronicles is a lack 
of real substance, not to mention style; except as 
reading matter, they seldom seem to matter. Is the 
answer that water cannot rise above its own level 
and that you can at most achieve two-dimensional 
portraiture by way of semipromotional prose? Or is 
the answer, very simply, that “Does Macy's tell 
Gimbel’s?” goes for the public as well? No doubt 
until the “papers”? of important businessmen and 
corporations, like those of writers and statesmen 
and scientists, come to repose in university li- 
braries, we shall not have such access to their 


darker thoughts and more complex creative proc-. 


esses as we have in most other fields; nor will there 
exist the same invitation, or the same incentive, to 
scholarship. Meanwhile, the intelligent, educated 
reader at large, while far from spurning piquant 
details and lively digressions, may hope for some- 
thing that, no more committed to indictment than 
endorsement, has rather more body to it and reveals 
just a little more mind. 
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ROPE’S END 


by HOWARD NEMEROV 


Unraveling a rope 

You begin at an end. 
Taking the finished work 
You pick it to its bits, 


Straightening out the crossed, 
Deriving many from one, 
Moving forward in time 


. And backward in idea, 


Reaching to finer elements 
And always thinner filaments, 
From rope to cord to thread 
And so on down to splinters 


No longer serpentine 
That break instead of coil 
And that will blow away 
Before a little breath, 


Having attained the first 
Condition, being dust, 

No longer resembling rope 
Or cord or thread or hair, 


And following no line: 
Incapable of knot or wave 
Or tying things together 

Or making anything secure, 


Unable to bind, or whip, 
Or hang till dead. All this 
In the last analysis 

Is crazy man's work, 


Admitted, who can leave 
Nothing continuous 
Since Adam's fall 
Unraveled all. 
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INTERSTATE 87 


by Norman Ritter 


— The bulldozers can now be seen oul in force along Chest- 

nut Ridge, near Bedford in New York's Westchester 
Counly, and this means that the cement mizers and 
asphalt trucks cannot be far behind. In this one of 
the many stories that can be told about scores of em- 
battled and divided American communities, Mr. Ritter 
writes another chapter in the unfolding record of a 
nation’s compulsion to become a continent of concrete 
and monoxide. The author, a former correspondent 
and editor for LIFE, is now director of the Development 


Projecis Division of General Learning Corporation. 


PL and their rights-of-way occupy more 
than fifteen million acres in the United States, the 
Size of the state of West Virginia. The greatest 
construction project in the history of the world 
is the building of the National System of Defense 
and Interstate Highways, which was started in 1956. 
When completed in 1972 or 1973, this gigantic 
program will have spawned 41,000 miles of super- 
highway at an estimated cost of $60 billion. 
Because of the inevitability of this expanding 
highway system, its construction has met with little 
resistance. Some voices Aave been raised in protest, 
particularly by citizens directly affected, and lately 
these voices have grown louder and more numerous. 
Many cities and towns have become embroiled in 
arguments over road programs, such as the plan to 
cut up Swarthmore, the elevated expressway skirt- 
ing the New Orleans Vieux Carré, the Inner Belt in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to mention only a few. 
But by and large, the resistance has been in vain, 
and its futility is manifested in mile after mile of new 


concrete, not all of it an expression of the public: 


weal. 

There is no better example of the failure of 
such protests than the partially built ten-mile 
stretch of Interstate Route 87 in New York's 
Westchester County, the subject of a long and bitter 
dispute. This six-lane superhighway will be com- 
pleted through perhaps the most beautiful expanse 
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of country within an hour’s drive from Manhattan. 
Its estimated cost of $47 million (plus about $5 
million for land acquisition) will make it, in the 
words of Senator Everett Dirksen, “the most expen- 
sive rural highway in the nation’s history." 

Placing this essentially intrastate. road in the 
Interstate System was a New York State decision, 
and it gave Washington veto power over the route 
favored by most of the state and county bodies. 
The federal government, with eventual state ac- 
quiescence, exercised this veto, selecting a route 
that was slightly shorter than the one preferred by 
the state and county. Federal authorities cited cost 
as their sole criterion, since a shorter route was 
naturally a cheaper and preferable one provided 
all other factors were equal. They were not equal, 
however, as we shall see. Moreover, it was the 
decision to build a federal highway instead of a 
more modest state road that started the cost esti- 
mates for both proposed routes on a steep ascent 
to financial absurdity. 

Despite the opposition of Stewart Udall, Secre- 


: tary of the Interior, and the outcry of conservation- 


ists from all over America, the road will split two 
wildlife sanctuaries and will sweep the shores of a 
woodland reservoir. It will knife through hill 
and dale along its engineered course, even though 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, the New York 
State Department of Public Works, the State De- 
partment of Commerce, the State Department of 
Conservation, and practically every relevant county 
and municipal authority preferred an alternate 
route. 

Congress intended that bypassed communities be 
served by the new superhighways, but Route 87 
avoids the populous middle corridor of Westchester, 
where twisting two-lane roads are choked with 
ever increasing traffic. Congress also decreed that 
the states, not the federal government, were re- 
sponsible for route selections, even though the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Gommerce Depart- 
ment had to approve the routes and would finance 
90 percent of the costs. 


Federal highways are born on the drafting tables - 


of state engineers, but long before the plans turn 
into concrete they are exposed to public hearings, 
where interested citizens can protest. State high- 
way officials, acting as prosecutor, defense counsel, 
judge, and jury, then decide whether to pay any 
attention to the complaints or simply to ratify the 
route as originally proposed. 

If the state highway officials are confronted with 
an unpopular decision, or if they want to keep 
their decision a secret, the Bureau of Public Roads 
will assume the ogre's role and announce the bad 
news. The history of Interstate 87 demonstrates 
how blame may be shifted from the statehouse to 
the nation's Capitol. It also shows how people in 
the path of the bulldozers often fight among them- 
selves trying to shove the road into the other 
fellow's backyard. 


I. 1956 there was no talk of a federal superhigh- 
way in the vicinity of Bedford, a satisfied, prosperous 
northern Westchester township forty miles north of 
New York City. Its rugged, wooded countryside, 
sprinkled with pre-Revolutionary homes and rolling 
estates, lay outside the belt of suburban sprawl, 


, asit does today. Congress authorized and President 
- Eisenhower signed the Federal-Aid Highway Act 


that year, but bucolic Bedford seemed unlikely to 
be affected by the legislation. So'did adjacent 
North Castle, which was comparably rural and 
content with its narrow two-lane roads. 

There was, however, talk of relocating State 
Route 22, a tortuous north-south artery that ran 
along the eastern edge of the staté and passed 
through Bedford and North Castle. One of the 
large Bedford estates threatened with encroach- 
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ment by relocation of the road belonged to Miss 
Helen Clay Frick, daughter of the nineteenth- 
century steel baron Henry Clay Frick. She created 
the Westmoreland Wildlife Sanctuary, consisting 
of 105 acres of former farmland crisscrossed with 
massive stone fences. It seemed to be an ideal 
defense against a road because highway planners 
were known to be extremely sensitive to the distress 
calls of conservationists. 

Many Bedford residents became agitated by the 
prospect of a new road and decided it was time to 
act. The town retained a consulting engineer by 
the name of Charles H. Sells, former superintendent 
of the New York State Department of Public 
Works. His long experience as a highway engineer 
qualified him to design the best possible route 
through Bedford, and he set out to do just that. 

In the meantime, the Department of Public 
Works was developing plans for a north-south 
superhighway near the east bank of the Hudson 
River across the county from Bedford. The six- 
lane New York State Thruway was already com- 
pleted on the west side of the Hudson, and many 
people wondered why it was necessary to have 
superhighways on both sides of the river, particularly 
when north-south traffic on the east side was 
already carried by two parkways, a U.S. highway, 
and several state roads. 

The superintendent of the State Department of 
Public Works, J. Burch McMorran, reported that 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads had approved 
the route, but Sells and others intimately familiar 
with Interstate 87's complicated history doubt 
that this particular route was ever taken seriously. 
A free superhighway along the east bank would 
surely have diverted traffic from the Tappan Zee 
Bridge and the Thruway, both of which charge tolls. 

At any rate, before a tree was cut down or a 
load of cement was poured, the Department of 
Public Works, with Bureau concurrence, switched 
signals. Late in 1960, the state and federal author- 
ities agreed upon a more easterly route, across 
Westchester County. As a consequence, a lot of 
good Republicans on the east side of Westchester 
thought they had been victimized by their new 
governor, Nelson Rockefeller. The highway as 
originally conceived would have cut through Rocke- 
feller’s sprawling Pocantico Hills estate near. the 
Hudson. The new plan called for using a section 
of Interstate 287 and would send north-south traffic 
over a J-shaped path through the county, sparing 
the pastoral acres of the state’s first family. McMor- 
ran said the easterly route would be six miles 
shorter than the suggested road along the Hudson, 
thereby saving the taxpayers $57 million. McMor- 
ran was soon to develop another scheme to “‘save’’ 
money. 

By this time, Sells had submitted to the town 
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board of Bedford a detailed design for the relocation 
of State Route 22. As he awaited the town fathers’ 
reaction, he had no idea his recommendation was 
about to compete with a state-designed route for 
a link in the Interstate Highway System. 

A lifelong resident of Westchester County, Sells 
was an excellent choice to try to save the best of 
Bedford from the road builders. An articulate, 
urbane man, Sells had served on a committee of 
highway engineers that helped draft the Federal- 


TAB 





Aid Highway Act of 1956, and he understood the 
conflicting requirements of the law: that highways 
be safe for fast driving, be constructed as economi- 
cally as possible, and still serve the communities 


.they bypass. In designing his route, Sells tried hard 


to do the least damage possible to property in both 
North Castle and Bedford, the two townships 
affected. Wherever he could, he selected rugged, 
less valuable property for the right-o of-way, sparing 
the choice bottomland, bird sanctuaries, and fine 
homes. Bedford's town fathers were delighted with 
the plan and forwarded it to the Department of 
Public Works. After minor modifications by the 
state, it became known as the Westerly Route. 

The Westerly Route passed close enough to 
Mount Kisco, the trading center of northern West- 
chester, to provide some relief for traffic congestion 
in the populous middle corridor of the county, and 
for that reason the planning board of Mount Kisco 
and the village board of neighboring Pleasantville 
approved it. So did the county. 

Despite its virtues, the Westerly Route had fatal 
flaws. It was in the public eye, and this made it 
a target for the affected property owners, who 
quickly attacked it. Then, in the spring of 1961, 
the state announced its own design, which became 
known as the Chestnut Ridge Route. It was 
several miles east of the congested mid-county 
communities and promised them no benefits. I: 
was also seven tenths of a mile shorter than the 
Westerly Route and therefore, the state estimated, 
$4.5 million cheaper. A breakdown of the original 
estimate was never made public, but in 1961 the 
cost of the disputed segment was said to be about $14 
million using the Chestnut Ridge Route. 

The Department of Public Works scheduled a 
public hearing in Bedford to listen to arguments for 
and against the Chestnut Ridge Route in April, 
1961. The week before the hearing, the department 
announced that the contested route would be a 
part of the Interstate Highway System, namely 
Interstate 87. Thus the state would be eligible for 
a federal rebate of 90 percent of the highway's costs. 
The relocation of the state road, on the other hand, 
would have been only 50 percent federally financed. 

The Chestnut Ridge Route was so hastily drawn 
and carelessly conceived that it didn’t stand a 
chance against the 900 angry property owners who 
crowded into the hearing in Bedford that spring 
evening in 1961. The line on the map marched 
boldly through Byram Lake Park, the woodland 
preserve beside Mount Kisco reservoir. It also 
imperiled several homes and divided Miss Frick's 
Westmoreland Sanctuary from older Butler Sanc- 
tuary. For twelve hours landowners harangued 
the department's officials, and when the engineers 
retreated to their office the next day, they knew they 
had been in a fight. 


A second public hearing was scheduled, this time 
to hear arguments for and against both routes. 
Anticipating a good turnout, the Department of 
Public Works booked an auditorium in White 
Plains, the county seat, beginning at 1:30 on a 
weekday afternoon. The crowd of 750 did not 
fill the hall, but 108 speakers gave the state officials 
an earful for fifteen and a half hours. By calling 
an afternoon meeting, the state officials had hoped 
to give everyone an opportunity to be heard and 
still adjourn early. But they underestimated the 
Staying power of the protesters. 

The hearing began as a distaff affair, but as the 
commuter trains pulled in that evening, male 
reinforcements took the floor. Fortified by the 
sandwiches, coffee, and martinis their wives had 
brought, they gave the state officials a night to 
remember. They hoisted placards and balloons in 
support of their favorite routes and hunks of old 
sheeting lettered with unflattering remarks about 
Governor Rockefeller. North Castle Supervisor 
John A. Lombardi took the opportunity to call 
Bedford “capricious, arbitrary and gratuitous” for 
endorsing the Westerly Route without regard for 
the $2.5 miilion in North Castle real estate it would 
destroy. The last orator sat down at 5 A.M. 

McMorran reversed the position of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in 1962 and recommended 
the Westerly Route for federal approval. In his 
letter to the Bureau of Public Roads, which he re- 
fused to make public, McMorran stressed the ad- 
vantages of the Westerly Route in serving local 
traffic. News that McMorran had decided in favor 
of the Westerly Route was announced indirectly by 
the Albany regional office of the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. The federal agency said it had 
rejected the state's recommendation of the Westerly 
Route, adding that the Department of Public Works 
had supported it with a pile of documents two feet 
high. The Bureau of Public Roads wanted the 
shorter, cheaper route. So did several of Mc- 
Morran's engineers. 


Pv Bedford property owners took legal action 
to block construction of the highway, charging that 
McMorran, their champion, was “‘arbitrary, capri- 
cious and irrational" for finally accepting the 
judgment of the Bureau of Public Roads. Their 
petition was turned down after lengthy proceedings, 
but their maneuvering was enough to keep the 
bulldozers away for another year. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York held that under state law the superin- 
tendent of public works must ignore his own best 


judgment in order to obtain federal funds for 90 


percent of the cost of the road. 
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A delegation that approached Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall had better luck. Appealing 
to his well-known interest in conservation, a Bedford 
group asked him to oppose the Chestnut Ridge 
Route because of the damage it would do to the 
wildlife sanctuaries. ` ' 

Udall dispatched two officials of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation to investigate the matter. To 
gain time for the investigation, Udall wrote Secre- 
tary of Commerce Luther Hodges, requesting that 
he suspend all work on the road. “It disturbs me 
that the proposed highway threatens such an enor- 
mous loss to the public of a unique area less than 40 
miles from New York City," Udall wrote. “‘Once 
gone, it can never be recovered.” 

After receiving the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion's report, Udall again wrote Hodges, in March 
of 1964, this time flatly recommending that the 
Chestnut Ridge Route be discarded in favor of the 
Westerly Route. Udall also sent Hodges the report, 
which became the property of the Department of 
Commerce and was not released to the public. 
The report was an eloquent plea for the preserva- 
tion of recreational areas in fast-growing West- 
chester. It weighed the potential damage to sanc- 
tuaries and parklands each route would cause and 
concluded that the Westerly Route would be less 
harmful. 

It took more than seven months for Hodges to 
reply to Udall’s letter, and when he finally did, on 
December 1, 1964, it was to turn down Udall’s 
recommendation. Hodges resigned a few days 


. later. 


John Gonnor replaced Hodges as Secretary of 
Commerce, and soon after he took office he and 
Rex M. Whitton, the administrator of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in Washington, received a delega- 
tion of Bedford residents bent on changing the 
bureau's position. Sticking to his cost considera- 
tions, Whitton later wrote the group that he saw 
no reason to reopen the case. Cost alone was 
apparently not the deciding factor, however. A 
Hodges deputy, John S. Stillman, later said that 
political pressures had forced the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Public Roads to 
take the stand they did. A member of the Bedford 
delegation quoted Stillman as saying that Congress- 
man Eugene Keogh of Brooklyn (now retired) was 
“in this office at least once a week" when the route 
question was under consideration. Stillman sug- 
gested that the anti-Chestnut Ridge Route group 
find “some way of producing somebody else who 
is equally influential to whom we have to pay an 
equal amount of attention." Keogh, then a mem- 
ber of the powerful Ways and Means Committee, 
was an old friend of one of the estate owners whose 
property lay astride the proposed Westerly Route. 

While his clients were busy getting nowhere in 
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Washington, Charles Sells retained an appraiser to 
determine the relative costs of land acquisition 
along the two routes, a laborious job Sells insisted 
the state had not bothered to do. The appraiser 
found that the difference in construction costs 
between the two routes would be almost offset by 
the higher cost of land along Chestnut Ridge. 

Whitton raised Bedford’s hopes on October 12, 
.1965, when he wrote McMorran ordering a re- 
examination of the costs of both routes and a halt 
te land acquisition along Chestnut Ridge. But 
McMorran, curiously, was unwilling to rise to the 
occasion. Instead, in a letter to Whitton on 
February 17, 1966, he elected to repudiate his 
own earlier arguments on the traffic question and 
to rebut the new Sells estimates, leaving the distinct 
impression he was now content with the Chestnut 
Ridge Route. 

From one point of view, there was justification 
for McMorran’s reluctance to reopen the case. 
The state had already invested millions of dollars in 
building the sections of Interstate 87 immediately 
‘north and south of the contested stretch, and it 
could not become eligible for its federal rebate 
until the whole job was done. To redesign the in- 
between link would have been costly and time- 
consuming. . 

Now that McMorran had fallen into line, Whit- 
ton wrote him a long and friendly letter, dated 
April 6, 1966, which not only gave final approval to 
the Chestnut Ridge Route but also expressed the 
administrator’s philosophy of modern highway en- 
gineering. He said that “‘driving for pleasure is 
America’s number one outdoor recreational ac- 
tivity,” and “highway officials must lead the way 
in providing a pleasing highway for this purpose." 


|= as the long fight appeared to be over at 
last, dreadful things happened to the cost estimates 
for the route that was selected primarily for reasons 
of economy. Last November the Department of 
Public Works estimated the construction costs of 
the disputed 8.8-mile stretch and a 1.6-mile connect- 
ing link to be $46.7 million, a far cry from the $14 
million figure that had long been associated with 
the *cheaper" Chestnut Ridge Route. A depart- 
ment spokesman said apologetically that the old 
estimate was “sort of off the top of the head," 
thereby confirming Sells’s contention that the state 
engineers had not bothered to determine the true 
cost of the route they were so stubbornly advocating. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that the 
route the state invited bids on last December 15 
was a much more elegant highway than the 1962 
blueprint called for. For one thing, Mrs. Lyndon 
johnson’s highway beautification program enacted 
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by Congress in 1965 required the engineers to add 
two lanes, making Interstate 87 a six-lane express- 
way. Median strips had to be widened, too, and 
so did the right-of-way. Provision was made for 
retaining walls where the road was to cut between 
Butler and Westmoreland sanctuaries, and there 
was to be a vehicular bridge to link the two refuges. 
Inflation was also a factor in the higher estimate. 
So were unexpectedly high excavation costs, which 
further shook public confidence in the project. In 
sum, it was to be a fine road at a fabulous price. 
At $5 million per mile, it was to be costlier than 
comparable roads through urban areas where land 


was more expensive. 


A Bureau of Public Roads spokesman commented 
in rather equivocal language, but his message was 
clear: “We are not ordering New York to go ahead 
and we are not shoving the road down their throats. 
But we will not tell New York to hold off, either. 
New York could give up the road altogether — but 
I don't know what it would do with all the cars." 
In Albany, a Department of Public Works official 
agreed that the state was not being forced to go 
ahead, but said it would have to build the road by 
1972 in order to receive federal funds already allo- 
cated. 

Enter now a spirited citizens’ group whose valiant 
effort to halt the road builders dead in their tracks 
was perhaps the most dramatic chapter in the long 


history of the struggle. Known as the Road Review 


League, the group was composed of some five hun- 
dred residents of thirty-two New York communi- 
ties, only a few of whom lived in or near the Chest- 
nut Ridge roadbed. Formed in May of 1966, the 
league advocated the “intelligent planning of trans- 
portation, recreation and other public facilities with 
the goal of protecting the rights of citizens and the 
development and improvement of the community." 
It took part in an unrelated highway squabble last 
year, and during the 1966 campaign season, sought 
to persuade candidates of its planning and conserva- 
tion aims. 

Convinced that only legal action could stop the 
road at such a late hour, the Road Review League, 
on February 3, 1967, filed suit against Secretary of 
Transportation Alan S. Boyd, whose new depart- 
ment had assumed jurisdiction over the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and acting Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, because of the Commerce 
Department's prior involvement in the matter. The 
league charged that the defendants had been *'arbi- 
trary and capricious" in their selection and approval 
of the Chestnut Ridge Route. Other plaintiffs were 
the town of Bedford, a Bedford citizens! association, 
the two sanctuaries, and several affected property 
owners. The Sierra Club intervened on the side of 
the plaintiffs. 

The complaint, filed in the U.S. District Court 


for the Southern District of New York, sought a 
permanent injunction against construction of the 
route. The plaintiffs were not proposing an alter- 
nate route, although some of them clearly wanted it; 
they just wanted to stop the highway that had been 
approved. The federal attorneys argued that the 


court had no power to review an action of the. 


Bureau of Public Roads. It was no mere tactical 
motion, for there was indeed no legal precedent for 


‘the suit the Road Review League had succeeded 


in bringing to trial. Judge Edward C. McLean 
acknowledged that the motion *'raises difficult ques- 
tions of federal judicial power, neither of which is 
free from doubt.” But he gave “‘the benefit of the 
doubt to the plaintiffs.” He ruled: “I see nothing 
in the Highway Act which indicates a congressional 
intent to immunize the Bureau of Public Roads from 
judicial scrutiny of its acts.” He also denied a de- 
fense contention that the plaintiffs, being ordinary 
citizens, had no right to contest the administrative 
decision of the federal agency. 

The league’s attorneys failed to prove that im- 
proper political influence had decided the issue, 
but the testimony contained revealing glimpses of 
old pressure points. 

Former Congressman Keogh denied that he had 
been a regular visitor to the Secretary of Com- 
merce’s office whenever the Interstate 87 question 
came up, as Stillman had said. But he did confess 
that he had maintained a steadfast stand on the 


route matter as a representative of a district in. 


Brooklyn, more than forty miles from the affected 
area. “I had a position that I would not diverge 
from," he testified, “and I sought to resist all pres- 
sure generated.” 

Having dismissed the political argument, Judge 
McLean had to decide whether the federal officials 
involved in the route decision had acted arbitrarily 
and capriciously. It was not enough that they 
might have acted wrongly. 

“The central question," he said from the bench, 
‘sis this: Was the decision — made in good faith — 
so arbitrary and capricious within the terms of the 
Administrative Procedures Act that it should be 
overthrown?” 

Admittedly troubled by the complexity of the 
case and the voluminous documents he had to 
master, McLean expressed sympathy for the plain- 
tiffs on several occasions during the five-day trial. 
But the difficulty of rolling back a project that had 
gathered such momentum also was weighing on his 
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mind, for he observed that *a lot had happene 
after that original recommendation [of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in 1962]. . . . The U.S. District 
Court cannot run the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
I cannot decide where to put the road; my scope 
and power are limited.” 

This remark was a portent of his decision two 
weeks later, on April 28, 1967, refusing to grant an 
injunction. He said he found that the federal offi- 
cials had “acted honestly throughout and their de- 
Cision was based upon what they in good faith be- 
lieved to be the merits of the question.” 

McLean also had to consider that the state had 
entered into a $26 million contract for construction 
of the disputed route, and $10 million had already 
been committed. He suggested that the plaintiffs 
could have sued when Whitton reaffirmed the route 
selection on April 6, 1966, before work was begun. 
While he could not find cause to grant an injunc- 
tion, McLean evidently had doubts about the wis- 
dom of the Bureau of Public Roads! decision, for he 
said in his ruling, “The administrative decision 
was not wrong enough to permit the court to upset 
it.” 

The federal judge’s decision cleared the way for 
the bulldozers to shift into high gear just as the 
last traces of winter were disappearing in northern 
Westchester. The next lawsuits would be filed by 
disgruntled landowners who were not satisfied with 
the prices the state was offering them for slashing 
across: their property, leveling an antique barn, or 
razing a colonial home. 

Charles Sells, who has built his share of highways, 
believes it will be a long time before the state and 
the federal government hear the last of the Inter- 
state 87 argument. He does not think there is any 
stopping the road now. “But after it’s built there 
will be the I-told-you-so boys,” he says. ‘‘People 
will go out on that expensive highway on days when , 
there isn’t a car in sight. And there will be those 
days." 

In the meantime, traffic snarls in the middle of 
Westchester grow worse every day. So the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has announced plans to widen 
a state road to help relieve the congestion. Along 
the east bank of the Hudson, near where Interstate 
87 was originally plotted, another expressway will 
be built. There are strong arguments in favor of 
both of these projects. They will be made stronger 
still by the failure of Interstate 87 to serve the fast- 
growing county it will sweep through. 
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Fruit Salad 
by Charles W. Morton 











Sergeant George Baker’s cartoon 
character, the Sad Sack of World 
War II, put a new lower-case noun 
into the language and became a 
main attraction of Yank, the army 
weekly. Baker’s stylized characters 
were all remarkable, his sergeants 
especially so for their ogreish canine 
teeth, thrusting upward outside the 
upper lip. The sergeants were 
also paunchily overweight (through 
leaving it all to the lower ranks), 
and all general officers sported so 
many ribbons and decorations as 
to require an annex, a sort of panel 
extending down midway on the 
left thigh, to accommodate them. 
All characters, for some reason quite 
effective but never explained, had 
three fingers and a thumb instead 
of four. 

Baker's high brass come to mind 
from time to time on T'V, when mili- 
tary spokesmen appear with ribbons 
so profuse as to reach very nearly 
to some point of annexation. No 
one need doubt their honorable title 
to all that they are showing, nor 
the relevance of the service uncer- 
lying it. There is no suggestion 
that these medals, as Elmer Davis 
said of the late Senator McCarthy's, 
are “‘self-inflicted.”” The point is, 
merely, at this stage of international 
affairs we remain a nation of civil- 
ians in spite of ourselves and the 
world: instead of all the ribbons, so 
many more than a shorter span of 
service could possibly produce, why 
not display just a few of the hottest? 
The man with the ribbons may feel 
suitably turned out for a formal 
occasion, but the T'V camera con- 
verts the same occasion into an 
individual confrontation with the 
householder, at home. Does the full 
assortment help the “image” which 
TV and its practitioners seem to 
take so seriously? 

The ‘Guns of August by Barbara 
Tuchman includes a memorable 
photograph: an elderly, bulging, and 
unsuccessful general of the Czar’s 
army, who seems all but completely 
sheathed in stars, crosses, bars, and 
miscellaneous sunbursts —~ about the 
equivalent of what a Boston dow- 
ager would fetch out of her safe- 
deposit box for the occasion of her 
annual attendance at the opera. 
The general’s aide, in the same 
photograph, was too young to have 
accumulated so many insignia, but 
he was nonetheless a showpiece in 
his own right, managing to look 
very much like a chorus boy in a Shu- 


bert production of The Student Prince. 

Royalty in real life has always 
been fond of decorating itself and 
swapping honors with its relatives. 
Carol of Rumania, even as a young 
crown prince, had picked up a whole 
facade of grand crosses and sacred 
orders, most of which, one suspects, 
were bestowed on him by his mother. 
Crown princes in general seem to 
gain their laurels early, and con- 
siderable military rank into the 
bargain, just by staying alive. 

Our own military men of high 
rank are certainly more plausible 
in appearance; in fact, one might 
imagine that a certain kind of 
physiognomy is a requirement, 
among others, for the upper crust: 
impassive, sober, and straightforward 
in expression, very regular features 
— in short, an uncommonly good- 
looking man, mature, but young 
enough to be reassuringly active. It 
helps, too, if he is wrinkle-free and 
well turned out, which reminds us of 
Geoffrey Household's autobiograph- 
ical solution of his worries over his 
own imaginary incapacity as a 
"retread" British officer in World 
War II. “If you preserve a smart, 
alert and intelligent bearing," he 
wrote in Against the Wind, ‘you 
will have ample time later to find 
out what the devil your superiors 
or subordinates are talking about." 

A heavily beribboned military 
figure, sufficiently famous to be 
entertaining dreams of the presi- 
dency, turned up in Boston some 
years ago, and an old friend of mine 
proved to be traveling with him as 
a sort of political adviser. They 
were an improbable pair for any 
such joint effort. My friend was 
a newspaperman, easygoing, careless 
of his appearance, with a vast 
aggregate of friends and acquaint- 
ances throughout the land. He 
was in no wise at a dead end 
when we met, but he was beginning 
to tire of it all, even though the 
general's prospects at the moment 
seemed fairly promising. (They did 
not materialize.) The general could 
have stepped straight into a Holly- 
wood film: classically handsome, 
immaculate, ruddy, his thick, snowy 
hair sleeky combed, an altogether 
impressive sight. “Funny thing,” 
my friend remarked in a moment of 
privacy. “He looks all right, he 
talks all right, but after you are with 
him for a while you get the feeling 
that here’s something that ought to 
be on casters.” 





Sea-green Pastures 
by R. G. G. Price 





R. G. G. Price lives in Susser and is a 
regular contributor to PUNCH as well as the 
ATLANTIC. 


Though space gets most of the 
news coverage, farming the oceans 
is steadily overhauling it. Getting 
to Mars may be fun, and highly 
competitive fun, but it isn't going 
to solve any problems. Mars doesn't 
sound like the kind of planet where 
they'll be growing rice and raising 
the standard of living in Asia. But 
not only can the sea be explored; it 
can be used for producing food. 
Men going down sub-Atlantic holes 
in metal spheres may not have quite 
the feeling of getting away from it 
all that uplifts the cosmonaut as he 
goes into orbit, leaving his family 
well behind. All the same, there is 
a certain swashbuckling adventur- 
ousness about climbing mountains 
as high as Everest downward, trying 
your karate on sharks, and searching 
galleons for treasure horizontally: 
few burglars can float in through 
windows, like Peter Pan. 

Farming the oceans — a pretty 
thought, a useful thought, a benevo- 
lent thought. Yet, just wait a min- 
.ute. How closely is it going to follow 
the pattern of farming on land? 

The agricultural population on 
the Atlantic seabed will be below 
the weather and below the roughest 
of seas. They will find it impossible 
to blame the infinitely varying forces 
of nature for a bad crop. The man 
up top in the corn belt has the perfect 
alibi for empty granaries and bank 
accounts: it wasn't my fault, it was 
all due to too much rain or not 
enough rain or the sun or the winds 
or a freak hailstorm. But they simply 
don't have those things down there. 
Just let the seabed operators try to 
persuade a derisive public that the 
salinity of the water has changed 
against him. 

I seem to be giving the impression 
that this damp rural population will 
actually be growing things on the 
land beneath the sea. I am not sure 
that scientific optimism has quite 
reached that point yet. At the 
moment, I gather, the idea is to in- 
crease the number, succulence, and 
availability of fish and other marine 
edibles, though I am pretty sure I 
have heard of moves to crop seaweed 
and plankton and make them avail- 


able to all who crave them. In time, 
undoubtedly, there will be develop- 
ment in the field of sea-floor cultiva- 
tion. I predict some pretty grim ex- 
periments, first in finding what kinds 
of weeds grow best in slime, friable 
rock, and wet lava, and then in cam- 
paigning to make the gourmets say 
their mouths water at the thought 
of them. However, it is not so much 
with technology that I am con- 
cerned as with attitudes. 

Farmers are notoriously conservative. 
This means that the kinds of fish 
that get harvested today are going 
to be the kinds of fish that get har- 
vested in half a century, only much 
more so. I am against this. There 
are fish abundantly present in the 
oceans that I never wish to see on 
a plate again. I should support any 
program to increase the supply of 
lobsters and oysters, or better still, 
develop new breeds that combine all 
the best eating qualities of existing 
seafood. I do not want to think of 
underwater hayseeds who can do 
nothing better than up the supply of 
those tasteless, variously pseudony- 
mous fish that make fortunes for the 
proprietors of the more criminal 
class of restaurant. 

Farmers are superstitious. From my 
reading of extra-urban fiction, I 
know they are always buying alma- 
nacs and dream books. Many a 
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farmer, although pretending to listen | 


to the advice of a college graduate 


about fertilizers, steals out and sows 


under the full moon, sometimes 
digging an idiot grandchild into the 


furrow to maximize the'yield. How . 
are they going to make out when | 
resting on the continental shelf in a 
bathysphere, faced with a program ~— 


of increasing the fertility rate of 
whatever tuna feed on? I reckon 


they will try to dope the technicians, | 
perhaps by spiking their hypernu- — 


trient soup, and steal out to the farm 


— and then what? Nail a horseshoe ^ 


on the timbers of a frigate? Any 
attempt to get up to the more un- 


printable anthropological frolics in © 
a pressure suit is going to be much - 
too difficult and distracting for them - 
to be able to remember the right © 


spells. 


Farmers go in for dark deeds and a 
good deal of incest. The same difficulty — 
occurs. They are not going to be 


dressed for incest. 


Farmers are always trying to lobby | 


governments. Nothing is more widely 


believed in agricultural circles than - 
that the man who grows food gets - 


a raw deal from the man who con- 
sumes it. Because there are more 


consumers than producers, in demo- - 
cratic societies the protests are only © 
partially successful. However, lob- . 


bying a legislature makes an enjoy- 


Who Spilled the Salt? 
A Villanelle by Isabella Gardner 


They both spilled the salt. No doubt about that. 


No accident... 


it was collusion. 


It looked crystal clear from where I sat. 


Though I couldn’t quite see around Sister Anne’s hat 
and there might have been some collision, 


they both spilled the salt. 


No doubt about that. 


They did it together, tit for tat 
though it might have been an illusion 
it looked crystal clear from where I sat 


and nobody seemed to smell a rat 
so it surely was not a delusion? 
They both spilled the salt? No doubt about that 


as nobody thought to send for the cat. 
Though there might have been some occlusion 
it looked crystal clear from where I sat. 


And so though it sounds a little too pat 

I shall have to repeat in conclusion . . . 

It looked crystal clear from where I sat. 

They both spilled the salt. No doubt about that? 


$ , $ my ya, - 
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wild new thing is about to 
happen: the mad, mod scene is 
about to witness the birth of a 
fantastic new magazine destined 
for greatness. Its name is Avant- 
Garde. 

As its name implies, 
Avant-Garde will be a forward- 
directed, daring, and wildly he- 
donistic magazine. It will report 
on every aspect of the ebullient 
new life-style now emerging in 
America, and it will do so with no 
put-ons and no inhibitions. 

The pages of Avant-Garde 
will explode with biting satire, in- 
cisive profiles, audacious report- 
age, lush graphic art, conscious- 
ness-expanding fiction, and poetry 
that speaks. Avant-Garde will 
cover Art, Politics, Science, and 
every other subject of interest to 
readers of superior intelligence 
and cultivated taste. It will be a 
bimonthly of: 

—beauty, bringing to graphic art 
a transcendental new kind of high; 





—truth, eschewing platitudes and 
really telling it like it is; and 
oes —love, unabashedly reveling in 
= ~*~ ‘the One Universal Ultimate Good. 
In short, Avant-Garde 
will be a hip, joyous, beautiful 
new magazine. It will be the voice 


of the Turned-On Generation. 

Perhaps the best way to 
describe Avant-Garde for you is 
to list the kinds of articles it will 
print: 





The Dead-Serious Movement to Run Allen 
: -Ginsberg for Congress 

Homage to Muhammad Ali—35 Celebrities 
(including Marlon Brando, Jackie Robinson, 
and Woody Allen) in praise of Cassius Clay. 
Coming: Synthetic (and Therefore Legal) 
Marijuana 

Radio Free America—A professor’s plan 
(already in motion) to establish a pirate radio 
station off the coast of California. 

The “Bust” of Charlotte Moorman—The 
gifted young cellist describes her arrest for 
giving a concert hall recital “topless.” 

The CIA's Super-Salaried *Super-Spook"— 
An exposé of an operative who is paid $1 
million a year to fink for Big Brother. 

The Intellectual Companions of Jacqueline 
Kennedy 

Bob Dylan's Suppressed—and Pithiest—Song 
Lyrics 

Salvador Dali: A New Dimension in Erotic 
Art—Drawings created especially to celebrate 
the launching of Avant-Garde. 


George Romney's Bizarre Religious Beliefs 


Toward the Elimination of War—A little- 
known exchange of correspondence between 
Einstein and Freud. 

Understanding Zowie—A glossary of 
Switched-On Generation jargon. 


The Fugs—New York's most way-out elec- 
tronic raga-rock nerve-thrill company. 


A Gastronomical Guide to the Year 2000 


The Writing on the Wall—The emergence of 
graffiti as a medium of social protest. 


Move Over, Lady Chatterley—A preview of 
several erotic classics soon to be published 
in this country for the first time. 


'The Prison Poems of Ho Chi Minh 


Mixed-Media Art: The Pop World's Newest 
*Scrambled Oeuvre" 


My Love for You Is Stronger than Dirt— 
The Madison Avenue dating scene as ob- 
served by Dan (“How to Be a Jewish Mother") 
Greenburg. 
Poets at War—Bitter anti-war verse by GI's 
in Vietnam. 


John Lennon as a Master of Prose 


Ingenious—and Perfectly Legal-New Ways 
Around Abortion Laws 


Everett Dirksen as *The Wizard of Ooze"— 
A Pop Impression. 


The Emergence of Abstract Expressionist 
Journalism—As exemplified by the L.A. 
Free Press, N.Y. East Village Other, and 
Berkeley Barb. 


Group Psychotherapy on TV 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Suppressed Erotic Works 
—A portfolio. 

A Geneticist’s Plea for State-Sponsored 
Breeding of Supermen 


Pornographic Film Festivals at Lincoln Cen- 
ter by 1970—Predictions by an underground 
film-maker. 


In sum, Avant-Garde will 
be a feast of gourmet food-for- 


thought prepared by the avant- 
garde for the avant-garde. It will 
be the quintessence of intellectual 
sophistication. 


The creative director of 
Avant-Garde is one of the most 
fertile minds in American pub- 
lishing today: Herb Lubalin, the 
country’s foremost art director (it 
was he who designed the elegant 
—and cruelly suppressed — quar- 
terly Eros). In addition, the staff 
of Avant-Garde includes several 
of the most gifted artists, writers, 
and photographers of our time. 


In format, Avant-Garde 
will more closely resemble an ex- 
pensive art folio than a magazine. 
It will be printed by costly offset 
lithography on the finest antique 
and coated papers. It will be 
bound in 12-point Frankote 
boards. It will carry no advertis- 
ing whatsoever. 


Avant-Garde will be 
available by subscription only. It 
will cost $10 per year. This is not 
inexpensive, but we have a propo- 
sition: 

If you will enter your 
subscription right now—before 
Avant-Garde's first issue is sold 
out—we will send you a whole 
year for only $5. This is half 
price! 


As a Charter Subscriber, 
you will also be entitled to: 


—Buy gift subscriptions for only 
$5. 

—Renew your own subscription 
for $5 forever, despite any subse- 
quent price increases. 


—Begin your own subscription 
with Volume I, Number 1. This 
is not to be taken lightly since first 
issues of high-quality magazines 
invariably become valuable col- 
lectors items. 


Since this spectacular of- 
fer will be withdrawn as soon as 
Avant-Garde's first issue is sold 
out, we urge you to act at once. 
To enter your subscription, sim- 


ply fill out the coupon below and 


mail it with $5 to Avant-Garde, 
200 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 10017. 


Then sit back and pre- 
pare to enjoy a completely unin- 
hibited new magazine that really 
blows the mind. 





paying only half price! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


Avant-Garde, Suite 303E, 200 Park Ave., New York 10017 


I enclose $5 for a one-year subscription to the magnificent 
new magazine Avant-Garde. I understand that I will be 
entitled to all Charter Subscriber privileges and that 4 am 
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able day off from driving a tractor 
or sitting at a desk. It has some of 
the excitement of a visit to the mar- 
ket, without the danger that, as in 
markets, you may have to pay out 
good money. But down there under 
the polar ice cap, it is going to take 
a prolonged vacation to get to any 
government and lobby it. 

Farmers are given to wild jubilation on 
completing the harvest. Like a team 
breaking training, they eat and 
drink and, above all, dance. Few 
moviegoers have been fortunate 
enough never to have seen an ex- 
tended sequence of farmers jumping 
and stamping and waving their arms 
in the air, all to the tune of one busy 
little fiddler, with a good deal of 
help from the sound track. But what 
is a harvest celebration going to be 
like off the Greater Antilles? You 
just try a square dance in a swim- 
ming pool — and how much is the 
pressure in a swimming pool, and 


. how thick are the passing shoals? 


Farmers are often obsessed with the 


d thought that one day geologists will dis- 
. cover rare minerals under their land, or 


better still, oil. You don’t even need 
to dig oil; it does all the work itself. 
Once the bottom of his land becomes 
more valuable than the top, the 
farmer can lean back and let his 
hands become soft and white and 
break the chain that makes him a 
prisoner of the soil. It is a pleasant 
dream, and after all, it has occasion- 
ally actually come true. But down 
among the coral roots of Ceylon, 
farmers will be expected to farm and 
leave prospecting for their betters. 
If there is oil about, they may well 
be criticized for letting it flavor the 
food. Daydreaming will be dis- 
couraged, not least by the silent 
presence of predators so strange to 
look at, so toxic, so much more at 
home than the dreamer. 

Assuming that one method of 
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tackling world food problems will be 
to improve the quality and quantity 
of fish, you are going to have the 
problem of rustling of breeding 
stock. This in turn will lead to pri- 
vate vengeance, lynch law, and all 
the rest of it. Bad men will quarrel 
with other bad men. Around the 
corners of limpet-encrusted rocks 
will come harpoon-toting gunmen, 
in slow motion, the quicker on the 
draw drilling his opponent’s oxygen 
cylinder. Just think, to take one 
small detail, of the work involved in 
changing the brands on a shoal of 
high-protein cod. 

I can’t help feeling sometimes that 
the science prophets haven’t thought 
the project through. 





Here’s to Education! 
by Hayes B. Jacobs 





Hayes B. Jacobs lives in New York City and 
is director of the New School Writing Work- 
shops. 


A news story quoted a Harvard 
University psychiatrist to the effect 
that children should be taught in 
school how to drink alcoholic bev- 
erages. This calls to mind a typical 
day in the teaching life of Miss 
T'uckerman: 

Her day's chores seemed endless, 
and Miss Tuckerman had doubts 
that she could get through the re- 
maining hour or two. She brushed 
the chalk dust from the sleeves of 
her navy wool suit, and glanced 
down sadly at the stains on what that 
morning had been a crisply starched 
white blouse but was now a limp 
mass of blurry polka dots — scotch 
and bourbon dots mostly, with a 
sprinkling of maraschino and bitters. 
What was happening to her? Last 
night when she got home she'd found 
a stuffed olive in her bra. A few more 
weeks in this assignment (Remedial 
Drinking, Grades I-VI, Incl.) and 
she would have to replace her entire 
wardrobe. 

All this was quite new to her; she'd 
been brought up by parents dedi- 
cated to temperance, and in her 
fifty-eight years had never touched 
a drop until last July. It was a 
question of conforming or else; of 
losing her license or wetting her 
whistle. She had spent a miserably 
hot Cambridge, Massachusetts, sum- 
mer taking training for special certi- 
fication and had got high marks, 
even in the most difficult courses, 





such as Survey of Midwest Distiller- 


ies, 1890-1917, Bar Management 
in the Primary Grades, Scoring the 
Standard  Pouilly-Fuissé Achieve- 
ment Test, and a heady seminar, 
Bocks, Ales, Porters, and Stouts: 
Their Use and Abuse in the Spring- 
field Preschool Experiment. Hav- 
ing drunk deep from this fascinating 
new well of knowledge, she knew her 
material, although sometimes she 
felt she'd absorbed everything too 
fast. She was reasonably sure of her 
methods, having distilled out only 
the best from some rather obscure 
and vaporous lectures. She ap- 
proached each young student as an 
individual, whose drinking poten- 
tial, though perhaps hidden, was 
always right there for the skilled 
pedagogue to tap. But the daily 
routine! It siphoned off so much of 
her energy; the pace was so dizzy- 
ing, the responsibility so staggering. 

She took off her bifocals and wiped 
them, though they didn't need it; 
things still appeared bleary. She 
flinched, hearing the crunching, 
crumbling sounds as she walked 
around her desk. The Fritos-and- 
potato-chip monitors had become 
careless again — or perhaps too high 
and mighty to care. Only yester- 
day she had tried to remind them 
that *a job worth well doing, chil- 
dren, is . . . a well worth jobbing 
is . . . oh, well She was finding 
it increasingly difficult, particularly 
in the afternoons, to communicate 
with her charges in words they, or 
she, could understand. Was she 
possibly expecting too much from a 
group of certified underimbibers? 
Or was she becoming an overdem- 
onstrator? 

Now, she must face the most dif- 
ficult group of all — those she'd had 
to ask to stay after school. There 
were representatives from all six 
grades, and the problem of age 
spread was as sticky as yesterday's 
cheese dip. 

"All right," she said, steadying 
herself against her desk, *I know 
you're all eager to get home, so let's 
get down to work, immediately." 

“Pm sweepy!” said Lois Ann, a 
precocious but dilatory first-grade 
moppet who was a constant com- 


plainer. 
"You've no reason to be sleepy," 
said Miss Tuckerman. “You ate 


every bite of your lunch, according 
to the report I received, without 
finishing more than half your cock- 
tail.” 


+»? 


“The Cattle of The King” 
( funerary bas-relief in the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


by Gerald Jonas 


The cattle of the king are kine 


of a different color. 


They dote on beer and never dine 


on any diet duller 


than truffles snuffed from vassals’ hands 
and honied bales of hay; 

they lick their salt from psalter stands — 
They always get their way. 

No one’s allowed to cow their cows 

or bully them in battle; 

a cat may look at kingly brows 

but not at kingly cattle. 

They forage in the castle keep, 

they hoof it in the halls; 

by lutes they’re lullabied to sleep 


in fumigated stalls. 


And when they’re called to their reward 
to grace His Royal Palate, 

they’re lassoed with a silken cord, 

and knighted with a mallet. 


“Watered sherry! Ugh!’ said 
Lois Ann, breaking a swizzle stick 
to show her displeasure. 

* Domestic, to boot!" yelled Jorge, 
a fourth grader whom Miss Tucker- 
man regarded as a challenge be- 
cause he could pronounce amontil- 
lado better than she could. She 
had sympathy for him, too; was it 
his fault that she was not allowed to 
requisition Bacardi and fresh limes? 

“All right, quiet now," said Miss 
Tuckerman. “Well have a brief 
oral quiz while the monitors are 
serving the canapés.” 

Three girls rose from their front- 
row seats, and passed down the 
aisles with trays, amid cries of 
* Hray, anchovies!” ** Goody, 
shwimps!" and “Hey, teach, is da 
salami koshah?" 

Miss Tuckerman closed her eyes 
and tensed her jaws. Could she 
bear it? Soon the noise level would 
increase, and she'd heard just about 
all the yammering she could bear; 
her last class — handicapped, it was 
true, because she'd run short of ice 
— had started a yelling match over 
their martinis, and when the twins, 
Dean and Dianne, had passed out, 
the exultant shouting and jeering 
had become deafening. Everyone 
despised Dean and Dianne, whose 
parents, both alcoholics, were sus- 
pected of doing all their homework 
for them. 

Sighing, she went to the black- 
board, and in a shaky script wrote 


the word “Tavel.” “Now,” she 
said, who can tell me what this is 
supposed to — what this means?" 

Several hands went up. She called 
on Mona, a pale bespectacled fifth 
grader, or "fifth," in school slang. 

“Thats the name of a small town 
in France," said Mona. ‘‘The dis- 
trict produces a very fine rosé.” 

"Right," said Miss ‘Tuckerman. 
“And who can tell us what kind of 
grapes are used?" 

*Greenwich!" yelled Davey. 
*Something like that, anyway." 

*You haven't studied, David," 
said Miss Tuckerman. “Its not 
Greenwich; its, uh, let me think 

. its Grenache. And please raise 
your hand when you wish to recite." 

*Skoal!" piped Marie, a tiny first 
grader, thrusting her pudgy hand 
into the air. ‘‘Skoal! Skoal! 
Skoal!" Marie’s father had been a 
Foreign Service Officer, and with 
one too many, she could sing “Roll 
Out the Barrel" in Swedish. 

“Shhh! Please!" said Miss Tuck- 
erman. ‘‘Now, yesterday you were 
supposed to have learned something 
about the simplest of all alcoholic 
liquors, gin. We found, didn't we, 
that there are several kinds of gin — 
London Dry, Old Tom, sloe, and 
Holland? The question today is —" 

“Me for London Dry," said 
Robert, leaping to his feet. Robert, 
a handsome, bright boy with gold 
hair and incipient cirrhosis, was the 
sixth-grade troublemaker, and 


though he usually refused anything 
stronger than beer in class, he'd 
recently been caught swilling from 
his pocket flask in the cloakroom. 
Lone drinking was of course forbid- 
den. 

*Hush, Robert," said Miss Tuck- 
erman. 

At this point the door opened, and 
in strode Miss Wheatley. A large, 
regal woman in her early sixties, 
with hawklike vision, she went di- 
rectly to Miss Tuckerman, looked 
out over the class, and whispered: 
*Seems to be going very well, my 
dear. But have you noticed the 
time? Better send them home, or 
well begin to get complaints from 
the parents." 

*Sure thing," said Miss Tucker- 
man. ‘*That’s all," she cried. “ Mon- 
itors, lets leave the dishes till to- 
morrow, OK? Everybody out now. 
Out, out, out! Quickly P”? 

They were out and stampeding 
down the stairs in less than a min- 
ute, a yelling, singing, gaily stagger- 
ing mob. 

*Lord," said Miss Tuckerman, 
collapsing in her chair. “What a 
day 

“I know what you mean," said 
Miss Wheatley, boosting herself up 
to sit on Miss Tuckerman's desk. 
She winked. *'Say, dear," she said, 
“Pm bone tired, and Pm sure you 
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are, too. Let's have ourselves a little 
afternoon cap. Any scotch left?" 

“Down there," said Miss Tucker- 
man, touching a foot to a lower desk 
drawer. ‘‘You make them, and Lll 
have a double." 

“Right,” said Miss Wheatley. 

When she had made the drinks, 
they lifted their glasses in a toast. 


“Heres to... to what?” said 
Miss Wheatley. 
"Why, here's to... to educa- 


tion!" said Miss Tuckerman. 
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- Palatinate — Pick of the Lot 
— by Terence Prittie 
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Palatinate dwellers are queer, I’m thinking. 
I'll wager that other folks find us so. 

For when we're merry, we go a-drinking, 
And when we're sad, a-drinking we go! 


oer ud. 


So runs S. F. Hallgarten's transla- 
tion of a poem which has been the 
motto for hundreds of years of the 
winebibbers of Bad Dürkheim, the 
unofficial capital of the Rhine- 
Palatinate wine district, the sunniest, 
biggest, and most productive in 
Germany. However luscious the 
wines of the Rheingau, however 
fruity those of Rhine-Hesse, and 
however elegant those of the Moselle, 
for me the Palatinate produces the 
pick. If I were taking a wine holiday 
in Germany, I would, ideally, put 
three days aside for each of these 
four regions, and slip in quick visits 
to Bad Kreuznach on the river 
Nahe, Würzburg on the river Main, 
and the Kaiserstuhl hill west of 
Freiburg im Breisgau. But if I had 
to plump for a single district, then 
the Palatinate. 

It seems to me to have everything 
that a wine district should have. 
In the first place, it is off the beaten, 
or at least the badly beaten, track. 
The valleys of the Rhine and Moselle 
are today main thoroughfares for 
overcompetitive motorists, just as 
ready to mow you down as to deafen 
you with their noise and poison 
you with their exhaust fumes. The 
wines of the Rhine-Palatinate are 
grown along the Weinstrasse, the 
wine highway, which runs to the 
west of the river Rhine, parallel to 
it and a comfortable fifteen to twenty 
miles away from it. Along its fifty- 
mile length is a string of unspoiled 
villages. Only two of them, Bad 
Dürkheim and Neustadt, have real 
pretensions to be called townships. 

Along this lovely rambling road, 
life still moves at a dignified pace, 
especially during the vintage, the 
grape-picking season. Then, ox- 
carts carrying huge vats full of 
grapes creak down the Weinstrasse, 
and the horn of the impatient mo- 
torist is greeted with wonderfully 
phlegmatic stares from faces very 
nearly as bovine as those of the 
beasts of burden. It is good to be in 
country where the motorist takes 
second place. 

It is equally good to be in a wine- 
growing area which has a real land- 
scape. The castles of the Rhine 
Valley and the homelier country 
houses of the Moselle are all very 
well in their way, but there is a hint 
of claustrophobia about a view 






which ends less than a mile away on 
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the ridge opposite (give me the 
Bordeaux country any day in prefer- 
ence to that of Burgundy or the 
Rhóne). The Rhine-Palatinate vine- 
yards lilt lazily over rolling ground, 
up to the lower slopes of the Haardt 
mountains. From those lower slopes 
one can look thirty miles eastward, 
to the hills of Hesse and Baden, 
delicate blue on a summer's day, 
shading to indigo in the evening. In 
between are orchards and fields of 
grain, patches of woodland and 
green pasture, but in the foreground 
only vineyards and ever more vine- 
yards, more acres of them than exist 
in all other famous German wine 
districts combined, with close on 
200 million vines, an army of 35,000 
growers, and 200 named wine com- 
munes, with a single, best business 
in life. 

The Palatinate — German * Pfalz" 
— has another advantage, its ac- 
cessibility. This has not always 
worked to its gain. Down the cen- 
turies the armies of France, Austria, 
Prussia, England, and the Holy 
Roman Empire have marched 
through this area, ravaging and 
burning. But in a Europe at peace, 
the Palatinate is a major road junc- 
tion, with signposts pointing to Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, to the 
Rhine and its castles, to Heidelberg 
and the valley of the Neckar, to the 
Black Forest and Switzerland, and 
to Alsace and its rival vineyards. 
The sober and unhurried motorist 
can drive in a morning to Worms 
and back, to see its cathedral and 
Balthasar Neumann’s baroque altar, 
or to Speyer, with a wine museum 
as well as a cathedral, or to Heidel- 
berg’s university and castle, with 
its gigantic wine vat, or to the lovely 
little rococo palace of Schloss Fav- 
orite. ‘The Palatinate gives the 
winebibber every chance to sight-see 
in the bargain. 

Finally, the weather. 
has one well-defined east-west 
"weather line." This runs along 
the valley of the Main and the west- 
ward projection of the Mainz- 
Bingen stretch of the Rhine. South 
of this line you are no longer in 
Northern Europe. 'The Palatinate, 
as it happens, has more sunshine 
than any other part of Germany. 
Climatically, it is really a part of 
Alsace, immediately beyond Schwei- 
gen, the last village on the Wein- 
strasse and the proud possessor of 
the Weintor, or Wine Gateway. 


Germany 
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Alsace is protected by the Vosges 
from cold north winds and from 
snow and rain from the west; the 
Palatinate is similarly protected by 
the Haardt mountains. 

The southern benevolence of its 
climate has given the wines of the 
Palatinate one inestimable advan- 
tage: even in a bad wine year they 
are drinkable. The year 1951 was 
such a one; 1954 was a shocker, and 
1960 was not much better: the wines 
of the Moselle rasped palate and 
throat; the wines of the middle 
Rhine turned sour in one’s belly. 
But in each of the summers following 
the lean years, I passed through the 
Palatinate and drank cheap “open” 
wines in carafe, with no repugnance 
or ill effect. In a bad year buy only 
a Rhine-Palatinate wine — just as in 
France one can play safe by buying 
a wine of the Rhône. 

For that matter, drink ‘‘open” 
wine at lunch, and reserve your 
palate and your cash for something 
better in the evening. The wines of 
the Weinstrasse are “big’? — they 
have plenty of body and a high 
alcoholic content. This gives them 
the advantage of being very drink- 
able with every sort of food, with 
meat and cheese as well as fish and 
eggs and fruit. The purist will drink 
only red wine with red meat, but 
the purist is then up against a 
problem in Germany. Seven eighths 
of its wine is white, and most of its 
reds are hard, overdry, and blended 
with imported “neutral” French or 
Algerian. There are virtually no 
rosés. Why should a man go wine 
drinking in Germany if as a meat- 
eater he is going to have to order 
Burgundy and Bordeaux? In Ger- 
many, one should sink one’s prin- 
ciples and stick to white. 

Choosing his food accordingly, 
he should ask for local specialties and 
settle for veal and venison steaks 
rather than beef or lamb. He will 
enjoy veal stuffed or rolled in bread 
crumbs, or chicken on the spit. The 
Palatinate produces good hard 
cheese and ham, and some of the 
best asparagus in Germany is grown 
between the Weinstrasse and the 
Rhine. The Haardt produces a 
dozen varieties of mushroom, and 
you are also on the fringe of dump- 
ling land, with Leberknédel, or 
dumplings made with minced liver 
and beef, dumplings in clear soup, 
and dumplings with the roast, sea- 
soned with chive and onion. 

The great wines of the Palatinate 


are legion. The most famous growers | 
are the “three B's" — von Basser- | 


mann-Jordan, von Buhl, and Buer- 
klin-Wolf. The most famous vine- 
yards are in the communes of 
Deidesheim, Wachenheim, Forst, 
and Ruppertsberg, all to the south of 
Bad Dürkheim. Some of the best- 
known names are the Hohenmorgen, 
or “high acre,” and the Kieselberg, 
or “slaty hill," of Deidesheim, the 
Ungeheuer, or “monster,” and the 
Jesuitengarten, or *'Jesuits' garden," 
of Forst, the Reiterpfad, or “riding 
path," of Ruppertsberg, and the 
Gerümpel, or *rubbish dump," of 
Wachenheim. Their wine is made 
from the Riesling grape, the prince 
of German grapes. But beautiful 
wines are made too from the more 
bourgeois Sylvaner grape, with its 
distinctive earthy bouquet and its 
merit as thirst quencher, and the 
Traminer, fruity, scented, and the 
ideal accompaniment to pudding, 
fruit, or ice cream. There are 
dozens of fine wines made from 
individual vineyards. Their names 
are always clearly inscribed when 
they are bottled, and are certificates 
of quality. The German wine laws 
are exact, and people who break 
them are often more severely 
punished than for such mundane 
crimes as assault and battery. 

A brief note on these fine wines, 
for those who are daunted by a title 
such as 1959 Burg Wachenheim 
Riesling Auslese Buerklin-Wolf.” In 
fact, this title merely gives the 
year (a very good one), the vineyard 
location of the “Burg” or castle 
(the commune of Wachenheim), the 
grape (Reisling), the name of the 
grower (Buerklin-Wolf), and the 
distinction of *Auslese," meaning 
that the wine has been made from 
late-picked, selected bunches of the 
best grapes. One down from an 
Auslese in the order of nobility is 
a Spätlese, also late-picked but less 
carefully selected, while higher up 
the scale are the Beerenauslese, with 
individual grapes sorted before the 
wine is made, and Trockenbeeren- 
auslese, a title given only to a 
Beerenauslese in an exceptional year. 
It can cost around $20 and is some- 
thing for the connoisseur, but there 
are plenty of good wines in the 
Palatinate hotels and restaurants at 
$3 a bottle and less, although the 
great 1953s and 1959s are now 
almost unobtainable. Since 1959 
there has been only one really good 
(not great) year, 1964. Once again, 
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tricts with perfectly drinkable wines 
in other years ranked mediocre by 
the pundits. 

A note, too, on Liebfraumilch, a 
name which bulks large on the 
wine lists of restaurants and in the 
catalogues of wine merchants. In 
Worms there is a church, the Lieb- 
frauenstiftskirche. Since the early 
Middle Ages wine has been made 
from vineyards in the very shadow 
of the church. It still is made and is 
called — Liebfrauenstiftswine. But 
Liebfraumilch is simply a trade 
name. If it is bottled in Germany 
it can be made from grapes gathered 
anywhere along the Middle Rhine. 
If it is bottled outside Germany it 
is, likely as not, made mainly from 
grapes gathered in other parts of the 
world. It may be drinkable, but it 
will not, cannot, have a distinctive 
taste. Hilaire Belloc, who had very 
set (and sometimes zany) views on 
wine, would have said succinctly, 
in Germany don’t drink Liebfrau- 
milch. It isn’t necessary for there are 
so many good and genuine wines to 
choose from. 

The ‘‘season”’ on the Weinstrasse, 
late August to late September, is for 
those who appreciate the boisterous 
and the bonhomous. Every village 
has its wine festival, where often as 
much beer as wine is drunk. (Ger- 
mans generally lay claim to pos- 
sessing both a beer thirst and a wine 
thirst and will extoll the merits of 
both with profound pedantry.) Bad 
Dürkheim lays on, in the first week 
of September, its gargantuan Wurst- 
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feeling of peacefulness has succeeded 
the rush and scurry of the vintage. 
I might seek the good and inexpen-, 
sive food and homely charm of the 
Golden Ox at Maikammer, or 
grander fare at | Edenkoben's 
Schlosshotel Ludwigshóhe. If I were 
provident I would book well in 
advance at the Kanne in Deides- 
heim, which has only half a dozen 
bedrooms but the best restaurant 
on the Weinstrasse. Deidesheim 
houses the Bassermann-Jordan cel- 
lars and wine museum, in a pleas- 
antly Celtic state of disorder but ` 
containing a fine collection of Ro- 
man shards, wine jars, and drinking 
vessels of every kind. Bad Diirk- — 
heim is probably the easiest “center” 
for the cream of the vineyards, with 
half a dozen good hotels and one, the 
Leininger Hof, especially good value. 
And Dürkheim has a restaurant of 
character, the Kasbiiro, with stuffed 
veal, rye bread, and hard cheeses as 
its specialties. 

The people of the Palatinate are 
friendly and receptive. And they are 
very religious. Every St. John's Day 
wine growers take a bottle of wine 
to the Deidesheim parish church to 
have it blessed, and they use it as 
medicine thereafter. They pray to 
patron saints of wine, who include 
Saint Cyriakus, Holy Walter, Saint 
Genevieve, and Holy Werner. At 
that rate their wine is almost bound 
to be good. And it very nearly al- 
ways is. 
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troupe called the American National 
Opera Company, consisting of well 
over a hundred singers, musicians, 
and administrators, begins its first na- 
tional tour later this month, it will 
have among its financial backers a 
novice in the field, the United 
States government. A grant to the 
company of $350,000, awarded by 
Roger L. Stevens’ National Council 
on the Arts, marks the federal gov- 
ernment’s first major venture in 
underwriting opera. It also marks 
the culmination of a determined 
campaign by an energetic and ad- 
venturesome Bostonian named Sarah 
Caldwell to find backing for her con- 
cept of an operatic enterprise on a 
national rather than a local basis. 

Miss Caldwell, who has been pro- 
ducing and conducting opera in Bos- 
ton for the last ten years, is known 
as a lady impresario with ideas. But 
none opens up such limitless possi- 
bilities as the one of bringing the 
government into the opera business. 
Both the sum of money and the de- 
gree of involvement are, of course, 
trifling when compared with the 
massive official subventions which 
enable European opera companies to 
flourish. Yet no other American 
Opera company has ever been ac- 
corded such a sense of governmental 
interest, not to say partnership, and 
Miss Caldwell is hopeful her enter- 
prise may open up a new operatic 
era throughout the nation. 

Certainly she has done exactly 
that in Boston, a city musically re- 
nowned before her advent largely for 
its great symphony orchestra. Her 
Opera Company of Boston, playing 
in the Back Bay Theater, a former 
movie and vaudeville palace, has 
attracted national attention for its 
imaginative performances of such 
modern works as Arnold Schoen- 
berg’s Moses und Aron, Alban Berg’s 
Lulu, and Luigi Nono's Intolleranza, 
and such antique novelties as Ra- 
meau's Hippolyte et Aricie — most of 
them American premieres. 

Miss Caldwell, a generously built 
woman with a ready laugh, was born 
in Maryville, Missouri, and began 
her musical life as a violinist at the 
University of Arkansas. But when 
she arrived in Boston in 1943 to at- 
tend the New England Conserva- 
tory, opera monopolized her interest, 
until she founded her own troupe in 
1957. She denies reports that she 
does everything for the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston, from painting the 
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scenery to selling the tickets, but she 
acknowledges that she gets into quite 
a few aspects of the business. She 
picks the singers, auditions the in- 
strumentalists, researches the music, 
makes the translations, conducts, di- 
rects, proselytizes, and, most impor- 
tant of all, raises money. “What I 
like about opera is its variety," says 
Miss Caldwell, in what would seem 
to be an understatement. 

Her new American National Com- 
pany will attempt to fill the void 
left by the demise this year of the 
Metropolitan Opera National Com- 
pany, a troupe of young singers es- 
tablished in 1965 by the Met, apart 
from its regular operations. Two 
years of coast-to-coast operations by 
the Met's junior company resulted in 
a succés d'estime but a faute d'argent: 
excellent reviews throughout the 
country were accompanied by a 
deficit of $2 million. Finally the 
parent Metropolitan in New York, 
itself in a financial crisis created by 
its move to Lincoln Center, reluc- 
tantly abandoned its offspring. 

Miss Caldwell is taking over some 
of the Met National Company's sing- 
ers, though not enough to make her 
troupe in any way a continuation of 
the old one. She will have a sub- 
stantially larger company, including 
an orchestra of sixty-three. Her rep- 
ertory will include during the first 
half of the season Puccini's T osca, 
Verdi's Falstaff, and Berg's Lulu; later 
on Wagner's Die Meistersinger and a 
double bill of Mascagni's Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci 
will be added. 

Although her company is basically 
a young American group, it is sea- 
soned with a sprinkling of vet- 
eran artists, including several from 
abroad. Peter Glossop, a highly 
regarded English baritone, will sing 
some of the Falstaffs (the American 
Donald Gramm will do the others), 
and the Tosca will be Marie Collier, 
the Australian soprano who scored 
a success at the Metropolitan in New 
York last season in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. Miss Caldwell expects to add 
even more big guns on her invasion 
of the hinterlands during the second 
year. 

Europe has been a major source of 
American singers for her. Some 600 
Americans are singing opera today 
in Germany alone, and Miss Cald- 
well estimates she auditioned 150 of 
them, winding up with “eight or 
ten” signed to contracts. 

"Our artistic pattern in this coun- 
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‘try has been such that many of our 
artists have had to go abroad for a 
life in art, in opera,” she said, as she 
talked about her objectives in a 
small New York office set up for the 
company. “An American singer in 
Munich inevitably becomes part of 
the life there. He is part of that 
house, he drinks warm Coca-Cola, he 
becomes a German singer. He is 
robbed of a chance to become part 
of an American company, an Ameri- 
can style, with a face of its own.” 

To achieve her “American style,” 
Miss Caldwell and her co-conductor, 
Osbourne McConathy, will coach 
the singers intensively in acting and 
movement as well as in music. She is 
even thinking of instituting a training 
table to assure proper diet, she said 
jokingly. Thanks largely to the 
federal grant, she will be able to 
afford a solid month of rehearsals 
and previews when the company 
starts work at Clewes Auditorium 
in Indianapolis, its initial base. 

So far some thirty cities across the 
country have contracted for appear- 
ances by the company during the 
season’s first half from mid- 
September to early December. Each 
is putting up a guarantee averaging 
$10,000 a performance, with book- 
ings handled by the S. Hurok office. 
Admission prices will be strictly 
up to the local sponsors. Miss 
Caldwell disclaims a “ticket phi- 
losophy” of her own, saying only 
that she’s well aware of the some- 
times conflicting problems of reach- 
ing a mass audience and of keeping 
local impresarios solvent. She left 
no doubt that economic considera- 
tions were going to be crucial at the 
start; even the question of whether 
the company plays in New York, she 
said, will be determined strictly on 
financial grounds. Individual cities 
have the right to select the operas 
they will hear; Tosca is most in 
demand, but Falstaff is not far be- 
hind, and the Hurok office reports 
a surprising demand for Lulu, Berg’s 
drama about a prostitute who winds 
up being murdered by Jack the 
Ripper. “It’s a battle between sex 
and atonality, and evidently sex is 
winning out," commented a Hurok 
spokesman. 

At the mid-season point in Decem- 
ber, Miss Caldwell and her troupe 
will interrupt their tour, which is 
being made in three buses and a 
convoy of cars and station wagons, 
for a prolonged stay in Boston. 
There the two final productions of 
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gliacci will be prepared. When she 
was asked whether the American 
National Company had not, in 
effect, swallowed up the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston, Miss Caldwell 
replied that Boston, which will see 
the full complement of her new 
productions, would now be getting 
better opera than it had had pre- 
viously. *That's the moral, ethical, 
and artistic justification for doing 
this," she said, *^whether for Boston, 
or Indianapolis, or Sioux City, or 
Lansing. However, she is also 
hopeful of putting on one or two 
additional productions specifically 
for Boston. She has other ideas for 
Boston, too, including a new opera 
house, seating perhaps 2000 people 
and capturing “the intimacy of 
sound and stage" of European opera 
houses. She obviously is going to 
have to make some kind of new 
arrangements in Boston, for the 
cavernous 3500-seat Back Bay The- 
ater where she has been playing ‘is 
scheduled to be demolished next 


year. 
Building new opera houses, like 
creating new opera companies, 


represents an awesomely formidable 
task in America today. If Sarah 
Caldwell is hopeful the jobs can 


be done, it is because she has 
confidence in herself and in the 
future vitality of opera. She is 


among those who have taken the 
lead in finding new approaches to an 
anclent art form, as in a recent 
production of Stravinsky's The Rake's 
Progress which she staged in “Moq” 
style. In her new company she will 
seek to develop new combinations of 
music and theater, utilizing closed- 
circuit television, films, projections, 
and similar devices. And from this, 
she hopes that not only a new 
American production style but a new 
American musical literature will 
eventually grow. “Pm sure all this 
wil happen," she says. (Whether 
we can make it happen is really the 
question. At least maybe we can 
carry the idea forward a little." 
Historically, it remains a fact that 
no touring opera company has ever 
really put down lasting roots in this 
country. From the old San Carlo 
troupe, which used to tour with 
basic Italian repertory, to the recent 
Met National Company, none has 
survived. The main Metropolitan's 
annual spring tour is merely an 
addendum to its regular New York 
season, and undertakings such as 
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that of Boris Goldovsky’s traveling 
company are usually limited to a sin- 
gle opera year. An element of local 
pride and support has hitherto 
seemed essential to maintain a major 
company, whether in the municipali- 
ties of Germany and Italy or in such 
American cities as New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Miss Cald- 
well's own Boston. 

Miss Caldwell’s answer is to 
attempt to create local roots in the 
various cities in which she plays, 
as a supplement to the support she 
has gained on a wider front from 
government and foundation grants. 
She has already found such backing 
in Boston, of course, and major 
support has also been forthcoming 
from Indianapolis. She is hopeful 
that governmental and industrial 
sources in the other cities where her 
company plays will contribute simi- 
larly. In fact, survival of the project 
may well be dependent upon such 
support, because she estimates that 
by the middle of the first season she 
will need another $500,000 to keep 
going. 

One other thing troubles her — 
the name of the troupe. “American 
National Opera is awkward," she 
said. “One of the secretaries the 
other day suggested we shorten it 
up to ‘Amnatop.’ But that doesn’t 
exactly sing, does it? And in opera, 
if it doesn’t sing, what's the use?” 


Record Reviews 





Elgar: The Five “Pomp and Circum- 
stance" Marches; Froissart Overture; 
Elegy for Strings; Sospiri 

Sir John Barbirolli conducting Phil- 
harmonia and New Philharmonia Or- 
chestras; Angel S-36403 (stereo) and 
36403 

Sir Edward Elgar contributed almost 
a second national anthem to Britain 
in the broad and majestic “Land 
of Hope and Glory” theme of his 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March 
No. 1. And even if he never came 
up with anything quite so memor- 
able in the four marches that fol- 
lowed, he nevertheless always main- 
tained the same high standards of 
British workmanship and dignity. 
The five marches (written over a 
span from 1901 to 1930) make a 
noble and imposing set of pieces, 


| ingeniously orchestrated, and in this 


recording, impeccably conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli along with sev- 
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eral other short works. "Pomp and 
Circumstance” No. 1 has appeared 
in so many versions and‘ guises that 
it comes as a revelation to hear it 
played just as Elgar originally imag- 
ined it. 


Bernstein’s Greatest Hits 

Leonard Bernstein conducting New York 
Philharmonic; Columbia MS-6988 (stereo) 
and ML-6388 

There’s more imagination in the 
labeling of this record than in the 
contents. —JBernsteims Greatest Hits 
might suggest to a reasonable person 
a sampling of the composer's best 
products. Instead we are given only 
the Candide Overture plus the likes 
of Tchaikovsky's *Waltz of the 


Flowers," Herold's Zampa Overture, 


Grofé’s **On the Trail," and similar 
chestnuts. Bernstein's greatest hits, 
forsooth! ^ *Lennie's Leftovers” 
would have been as catchy a title, 
and told the story more accurately. 


Vivaldi: The Four Seasons 

Leopold Stokowski conducting New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra; London SPC-21015 
(stereo) 

Whether the composer of this record- 
ing is called Leopold Vivaldi or 
Antonio Stokowski, it is evident that 
some sort of a merger of musical 
styles has taken place. Eighteenth- 
century baroque has been treated to 
resemble twentieth-century modern; 
or, more properly, nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantic; accents are laid on 
thickly, ritards are exaggerated, and 
the musical texture turned to plush. 
The recording is the newest entry 
in London's superstereo “phase 4" 
series; Stokowski has already shown 
he is at home in the world of sound 
spectaculars, but poor Vivaldi seems 
like a lost soul in this company. 


Ravi Shankar in New York 

Ravi Shankar, sitarist, with Alla Rakha, 
tabla, and Shyam But-Nagar, tamboura; 
World-Pacific WPS-21441 (stereo) and 
WP-1441 

My own tastes in Indian music 
haven't progressed much since the 
days of Chandu the Magician, but 
I must confess a growing tolerance 
for the exotic, twanging effects pro- 
duced by Ravi ‘Shankar and his 
colleagues. However, I, for one, find 
a certain similarity setting in after 
a while, and feel little sense of the 
ecstasy evidently conveyed to in- 
creasing numbers of Western listen- 
ers. In any event, this record con- 
tains three ragas, two morning and 
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Messiaen: Three Short Liturgies 
Marcel Couraud conducting Chamber 
Orchestra of Radiodiffusion Française 
and Choeurs de la Maitrise, with Yvonne 
Loriod, piano, and Jeanne Loriod, Ondes 
Martenot; Westminster-Music Guild 
MS-142 (stereo) and MG-142 

Olivier Messiaen, the contemporary 
French composer, has spoken of his 
musical style as “a rainbow of 
rhythms and harmonies,” and it is a 
phrase which aptly fits these Trois 
Petites Liturgies de la Présence Divine. 
The work fairly shimmers with odd 
combinations and overlappings of 
sound, in which the Ondes Marte- 
not, a twentieth-century electronic 
device much favored by Messiaen, 
contributes its distinctive timbres, 
along with celesta, vibraphone, Chi- 
nese cymbals, and other bizarre in- 
struments. In the midst of all these, 
a unison soprano choir contributes 
a quality of lyricism, innocence, and 
exaltation. Few modern liturgical 
works are as haunting. 


Vachel Lindsay Poetry 

Read by Nicholas Cave Lindsay; Caed- 
mon 1C-1216 (monaural) 

Listening to Nicholas Cave Lindsay 
read his father’s poetry is a unique 
experience. He chants, croons, de- 
claims, and when he comes to a 
poem like “The Congo,” fairly ex- 
plodes. And yet he knows when to 
retire into calm quietude, as in his 
reading of such dignified and moving 
works as “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight" and “The Eagle That 
Is Forgotten,” the famous tribute 
to John Peter Altgeld. Perhaps most 
memorable of all is the sly and fanci- 
ful “What the Hyena Said," full 
of insinuating imagery about '*moon 
worms” and those on earth who 
make gold their quest. 


Gershwin: Porgy and Bess (highlights) 
Kenneth Alwyn conducting orchestra and 
chorus, with Lawrence Winters, Isabelle 
Lucas, Ray Ellington, and others; Helio- 
dor HS-25052 (stereo) and H-25052 

This is Porgy by a roundabout route, 
for the recording was made in Eng- 
land, though with Lawrence Win- 
ters, the most renowned recent ex- 
ponent of the role, providing the 
needed authenticity. Indeed, the 
performance as a whole is surpris- 
ingly strong, with Ray Ellington a 
rascally Sportin' Life and Isabelle 
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of the familiar highlights are here, 
but even more could have been in- 
cluded had not space been wasted on 
the rather scrappy overture and a 
totally unnecessary orchestral post- 
lude after the “I’m on my way” 
finale. 


Stars of the Silver Screen, 1929-1930 
john Boles, Dolores del Roo, the 
Duncan Sisters, Gloria Swanson, Lupe 
Velez, and others; RCA Victor LPV- 
538 (monaural) 

Not everything is pure gold in this 
sampling of Victor’s vintage files 
of 1929—1930. Some of it is, rather, 
sheer brass, as in Sophie Tucker’s 
*He's a Good Man to Have Around” 
and George Jessel's “My Mother's 
Eyes.” But almost everything is 
calculated to start the nostalgia 
flowing, with an ease that only 
Pavlov’s dog could appreciate. Do- 
lores del Rio almost makes one weep 
over “Ramona” (still a good song, 
that); Gloria Swanson pipes her way 
through “Love, Your Magic Spell 
Is Everywhere"; Charles King de- 
livers a light and tripping ‘“‘Broad- 
way Melody"; Helen Kane squeaks 
out *He's So Unusual." One thing 
about popular singers of those days: 
you certainly could tell them apart. 
The worst song in the collection, 
and it’s so bad it’s easily worth 
preserving, is something called “Mr. 
and Mrs. Sippi," a perfectly atrocious 
imitation of *OP Man River," which 
Everett Marshall, who had a fine 
baritone voice, pours out in stento- 
rian style. 


A Régine Crespin Song Recital 

Régine Crespin, soprano, with John 
Wustman, pianist; Angel S-36405 (stereo) 
and 36405 

In an era when sopranos are su- 
preme, Régine Crespin manages to 
retain a niche as one of the most 
versatile and vibrant practitioners 
of the craft. In this collection she 
ranges through Schumann’s Lieder- 
kries cycle and a group of French 
songs by Fauré and others. Some 
French singers have an uncanny 
affinity for German lieder, and 
Crespin’s Schumann certainly marks 
her as of this select group. Among 
the French songs, I made at least 
one discovery, a suave and charming 
Creole lullaby by Henri Sauguet 
from an opéra bouffe called Le Plumet 
du colonel. Miss Crespin sings it 
beautifully, as she does almost every- 
thing else on the record. 
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If you're a speech student, an actor, a business- 

man practicing for a talk, or if you're learning a 

foreign language — you should hear yourself talk 

—the way you sound to others! And now you can 

with TOK-BACK, a lightweight stereo speech 

amplifier that reflects your voice perfectly. Used 

in schools and hospitals. It's simple, failproof, 

as easy to wear and use as a pair of glasses— 
and it's only $2.98, postage paid. 

| TOK-BACK VOICE REFLECTOR j - 

| P.0. Box 5045—Dept. 1 | 

Berkeley, California 94705 | 

Please send me TOK-BACK Voice Reflectors | 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 
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Admirals or generals, it is a hard 
question, which were more set in 
their ways in 1940? Of this we may 
be sure, that both ranks, steeped in 
tradition, resented and opposed a 
working partnership with their jaunty 
junior the air marshal. In Billy 
Mitchell’s day such a partnership 
was out of the question: airmen were 
adventurers, daring in their dog- 
fights with each other but unessen- 
tial when the fighting got down to 
the bayonet. Even after Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg had demonstrated the 
overwhelming power which was pro- 
duced when dive bomber and tank, 
air force and ground force were per- 
fectly coordinated, the British ad- 
mirals and generals, who should have 
learned, continued to fight their 
separate engagements, and it cost 
them plenty. The man who put a 
stop to this was Lonp TEDDER, who 
rose to be marshal of the RAF and 
who feared neither God nor Church- 
ill nor any of the seniors who out- 
ranked him. He was the last of the 
great leaders to speak his mind about 
the war, and his memoir, wrrH 
PREJUDICE (Little, Brown, $10.00), 
preserves a glorious candor and the 
sense of urgency thanks to his spicy, 
explicit journal which he began writ- 
ing in the late thirties and from 
which he freely quotes. 

ledder had earned a reputation 
for being forthright when as a young 
instructor he was moved up to com- 
mand the Air Armament School at 
Eastchurch. Every squadron came 
to the camp for a month of bombing 
and gunning exercises, and Tedder 
was as careful to judge the perform- 
ance of the squadron leaders as he 
was the inadequacies of aircraft de- 
sign. Wood and fabric were on 
their way out," he wrote; “the 
monoplane was replacing the old 
box kite; the undercarriage was re- 
tractable; and these and other devel- 
opments all had a direct bearing on 
the armament. > But any major 
change was at the mercy of the 
Ordnance Board of the War Office, 
and after his first attendance at that 
august body, Tedder wrote, “One 
found it hard to believe that in the 
twentieth century there still existed 
such organisations. The meet- 
ing of the Ordnance Board reminded 
me of nothing so much as of the tea 
party in Alice in Wonderland — ex- 
cept that there was certainly more 
than one dormouse.” 

When Tedder was promoted to 
command the Far Eastern Air Force, 
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he was invited to the ceremony 
celebrating the installation of th« 
fifteen-inch gun turret at Singapore. 
and he could not resist saying that 
the gun would never fire in anger, 
for it covered the main entrance to 
the Singapore Straits, “and one 
would not expect an enemy to break 
in the front door." In 1938, he was 
recalled to be director general of Re- 
search and Development; he ce- 
mented his lifelong friendships with 
Wilfred Freeman (it was Freeman 
who ordered fifty Mosquitoes straight. 
off the drawing board, a gamble that 
paid), and with Charles Portal, who 
was to be his closest associate when 
the fighting began. He encouraged- 
young Whittle, who had been in- 
stalled in a small machine shop, to 
make his first prototype of the jet, 
and he disabused Winston Churchill 
at what were known as*'the midnight 
follies," when Churchill, with school- 
boy delight, reviewed the gimmicks 
— "war winners," as he called them 
— many of which were cockeyed, 
but one or two of which, like the 
artificial harbors for the Normandy , 
Coast, did indeed turn the tide. 

Churchill’s most calculated risk 
after Dunkirk was to send everything 
that could be spared from home de- 
fense to the Middle East, and it was 
here that the irrepressible Tedder, as 
acting air commander in chief, had 
his hardest innings with Admiral 
Cunningham and General Wavell. 
Both were his senior, both wanted 
him to supply an impenetrable air 
umbrella as their needs arose, and 
both were reluctant to confide in 
him as a partner. Wavell and Cun- 
ningham were chronically short of 
equipment, but then so was Tedder, 
whose planes had to come out either 
by carrier or on a land route of 3200 
miles across Africa. The plain truth 
was that neither the admiral nor the 
general could adapt himself to the 
new tactics, and they both had 
suffered so many reverses that the 
resilience had worn thin. 

Tedder could not suppress his in- 
dignation over all this either in his 
communications to Portal or in the 
privacy of his journal: when Cun- 
ningham had lost half of the Medi- 
terranean fleet in his attempt to 
attack a German convoy without 
even asking for air cover, Tedder 
told him bluntly that “it was not an 
operation of war to employ surface 
ships in an area surrounded by en- 
emy shore bases"; when Wavell on 
the opening of the desert offensive 
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' became temporarily lost at the fror 
with his second in command, “I told 
him politely, that this had been an 
act of criminal lunacy." The provo- 
- cation was great; so is the plain- 
speaking. In one other vital matter 
he should have been respected: he 
was swift to assess the ability of his 
subordinates, and when any officer 
showed that he had been under too 
much strain, he was promptly re- 
lieved of his command. This was 
something that Wavell, dead tired 
as he was, could not bring himself 
7 to do. 

His belief in mobility, his thor- 
ough, confident knowledge of the 
RAF, and the unsparing honesty 

` with which he dealt with other com- 
manders, British and American, 
made Tedder the right choice for 
Eisenhower's deputy. When rivalry 
broke out within the Allied expe- 
ditionary forces in North Africa and 
there were sharp words, it was Ted- 
der who calmed down and suppressed 
the report of the angry Coningham 
and soothed George Patton, so that 
the meeting ended with the three of 
ù them arm in arm. It was Tedder 
who needled Montgomery for his 
dilatory behavior outside Caen; it E 
was Tedder, fretting and driving in 
his eagerness to disrupt the enemy's 
railway network, who reported in 
May of 1944 that the servicing ca- 
pacity of four thousand locomotives 
had been destroyed and fourteen 
ammunition trains exploded. This 
keen, wiry man, with his dark eyes 
and his impudent sparky humor, was 
as indispensable for victory as any- 
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“This is the 
book that 
goes with 

the grin!” 


John Barkham, 
Saturday Review Syndicate 






“The most readable Presidential 
autobiography ever published, and 
with the exception of Jefferson’s, the 
best."—Digby Whitman, front page 
Chicago Tribune Books Today 


“(Here is] the Ike familiar only to 
his intimates . . . a warm, genial, 
guard-down extrovert at ease with 
himself and the world, full of good 
yarns, crackling humor and senti- 
mental memories . . . [that] illumi- 


with its brisk active prose is a monu- 
ment to his firmness and forethought. 


The converging fleets 


Everyone — except the top dog — 
likes to see the underdog win, and 
this is particularly true if the odds 
are formidable. In the Battle of Mid- 
way the odds against the Americans 
were nearly hopeless. We had no 
battleships, the Japanese had eleven; 
we had eight cruisers and they 
twenty-three; we had three carriers, 
one of them a cripple, the enemy had 
eight; none of the Navy pilots of one 
of the carriers had ever been in com- 
bat, and of the Marines, seventeen 
of the twenty-one new pilots were 
just out of flight school, whereas the 
Japanese pilots numbered many vet- 
erans of Pearl Harbor. Finally, 
Admiral Bill Halsey, whom his men 
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by Sylvia Ashton-Warner 


She writes with passionate honesty about the crucial years 
of her life as a young wife, mother, artist — and teacher. 
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nate and give depth to many of the 
larger events in a quite extraordinary 
career... The General is a first-rate 
raconteur . . . Invaluable autobiog- 
raphy.” — Cabell Phillips, front page 
N. Y. Times Book Review. A new 
national bestseller, $6:95 at all book- 
sellers. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING 


THE VIETNAM WAR 

The ethical and moral 
problems raised by indi- 
vidual and national in- 
volvement in Vietnam are 
considered by such lead- 
ing scholars and theolo- 
gians as Dr. Martin Luther 
King; Bishop Eugene Car- 
son Blake; Professor R. 
Paul Ramsey; and William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr. Most of the contri- 
butions included here were originally 
presented by special invitation at the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington, D.C. and 
represent a broad range of. national and 
international opinion. “A cry from the 
heart .. . which even official Washington 
cannot ignore." JAMES RESTON. 144 
pages—cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.65 


WHITE REFLECTIONS ON BLACK POWER 
By Charles E. Fager. Dis- onm 
turbingly perhaps, Fager reete al 
finds the ''Black Power" 
concept legitimate, sweep- 
ing in its implications, and 
decisive for the future role 
of the white liberal in the 
Negro struggle. ''No two 
words in contemporary 
American society have 
been more controversial or misunder- 
stood than 'Black Power.' If you want to 
find out what they really mean, read this 
book." MALCOLM BOYD. 80 pages — 
cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.65 
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adored, was in sick bay in Hawaii, 
his carriers entrusted to a stranger, 
Admiral Spruance. These are the 
sea dogs, Japanese and American, 
whom WarrER Lorp writes about 
in his very human, fast-moving nar- 
rative INCREDIBLE vicrory (Harper 
& Row, $5.95). His method is to 
tell in alternating chapters of the 
advance of the Japanese fleet and of 
the desperate defense of the Ameri- 
cans; his details are drawn from 
interviews with some four hundred 
survivors of the action and from 
war diaries, charts, and letters. Writ- 
ten in his graphic, breathless style, 
the story, as true as he can make it, 
mounts with almost unbelievable 
tension as the converging fleets draw 
near. 

The book begins aboard the flag- 
ship Yamato, with dark, scowling Ad- 
miral Nagumo, the commander of 
the four powerful carriers, holding a 
previctory celebration for some two 
hundred officers on the quarterdeck. 
The Japanese armada, totaling some 
190 ships, was about to sail, and its 
mission was to capture the American 
base at Midway, lure the weakened 
U.S. fleet into a combat which hope- 
fully would win the war for Japan. 
As they toasted victory in the warm 
sake, they could look back on an un- 
believable six months — Pearl Har- 
bor, the Repulse and the Prince of 
Wales, Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Bataan. Small wonder there was a 
feeling of overconfidence. 

One powerful factor the Japanese 
were unaware of was the Navy Com- 
bat Intelligence Unit working under 
Commander Rochefort in a base- 
ment at Pearl. Rochefort had helped 
crack the top Japanese naval code, 
JN-25; he knew the language well, 
and all through April he and his 
team had been listening in on the 
Japanese flag officers’ system. The 
intercepts kept referring to “AF,” 
which Rochefort was sure meant 
Midway, but Washington was skep- 
tical. Around May 10 Midway sent 
out a fake message in plain English 
saying that their fresh-water ma- 
chinery had broken down, and when 
two days later a Jap intercept re- 
ported that “AF” was low on fresh 
water, Admiral Nimitz was con- 
vinced, and began calling in his 
ships, the carriers Enterprise and 
Hornet under Halsey and the York- 
town, which had had its innards 
ripped out at Coral Sea. The tiny 
atoll of Midway, with its three 
square miles of dry land, was 


crammed with guns and planes 
however obsolete. 

There was another imponderable“ 
working for the Americans: thanks 
to the intercepts, the search planes 
and Jap subs sent out to spot the 
American ships did not find them 
and did not report until too late. 

No quotations can anticipate the 
thrill of excitement in Mr. Lord’s 
text. In his interviews he has picked 
up a thousand incredible happen- 
ings: of dogged heroism, grim hu- 
mor, and endurance. The Marine 
pilots were bowled over by the Zeros, 
and in Hornets ‘Torpedo 8," twenty- 
nine of the thirty airmen were lost. 
Having blown apart five successive 
waves of American attackers, the 
Japanese carriers were reloading 
their planes to assault the American 
fleet when the last and telling wave 
of American dive bombers dropped 
from the skies. It is a brave story 
and a fantastically true one, down 
to Admiral Kusaka's desperate efforts 
to prevent his superiors from com- 
mitting hara-kiri. 


Criticism and emotion 


GEORGE STEINER, who was born 
in Paris in 1929, is an exciting and 
excitable critic. His education, be- 
gun in France, was furthered in 
this country,and took him as a Rhodes 
Scholar to Oxford, after which he 
served for a time on the editorial staff 
of the London Economist. His early 
books, Tolstoy or Dostoevsky and The 
Death of Tragedy, were planned at 
Princeton, and today he divides his 
teaching between New York Uni- 
versity and Churchill College, Cam- 
bridge. He is a gifted phrase maker, 
and his vast reading, his vigilant 
curiosity, and his Jewish sense of 
outrage give depth and intensity to 
his new collection of essays, LANGUAGE 
AND SILENCE (Atheneum, $8.00). 

Ihe recurring theme in these pa- 
pers is that the sphere of language 
comprises an ever narrowing do- 
main, and that in the brutalization 
of life as the mass man took over the 
world, language has been defiled 
and debased: What," he asks in the 
foreword, ‘“‘are the relations of lan- 
guage to the murderous falsehoods it 
has been made to articulate and 
hallow in certain totalitarian re- 
gimes? Or to the great load of vul- 
garity, imprecision, and greed it 
is charged with in a mass-consumer 
democracy?" These questions were 
foreseen by Ortega and acknowl- 


edged by Orwell. Mr. Steiner 
presses them home with special 
reference to the hideous abuse of the 
German language during the thir- 
teen years of Nazism. In one of his 
most interesting papers, ““The Hol- 
low Miracle," he argues that the 
lies and the filth injected into Ger- 
man by Hitler and Goebbels finally 
killed it. “The language," Steiner 
wrote in 1959, “is no longer lived; 
it is merely spoken.” 

He alludes to the Prussianizing of 
German under Bismarck, the revival 
in the 1920s under the Manns, Kaf- 
ka, Rilke, and Brecht, and then the 
unspeakable bestiality of the gas 
chambers and the mass torture of six 
million Jews; he stresses the effect 
of exile on the German authors who 
escaped and the castration of those 
who remained. This is brilliant py- 
rotechnics; and five years after it was 
written, along came Giinter Grass to 
prove that there is life in the old girl 
yet, as Mr. Steiner gracefully ac- 
knowledges in the essay that follows. 

There are many fine things in 
this big lump of stimulus. “Night 
Words” is unquestionably the best 
essay that has yet been written on 
pornography, and I could not fault 
a word in it. *On Reading Marshall 
McLuhan" is sharp and right and 
amusing. And the power and lamen- 
tation in *'Postscript," one of the 
more recent pieces, is deeply felt, 
though marred for me by hysterical 
touches, as when he condemns the 
RAF and the U.S. Air Force for not 
bombing the gas ovens and the rail 
lines leading to the death camps. 
At his best Steiner is penetrating; 
at his second best, challenging and 
likely to be carried away by the 
overloaded phrases generated in his 
excitement. And there are curious 
shifts in mood, most noticeable in his 
essay on F. R. Leavis. The paper 
begins in a mood of undergraduate 
adulation. ‘‘The Muses," he writes, 
*have conferred only two doctorates, 
his [Dr. Leavis’] and Dr. John- 
son's? But Leavis was never as 
good as that, and in the second 
half of this essay Steiner proves 
that he isn't. The critic refers to 
Leavis’ prejudices, his blind spots 
— Yeats and Dickens — his over- 
evaluation of D. H. Lawrence, his 
neglect of James Joyce. This deni- 
gration was probably touched off 
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A memory which reaches back a 
-. quarter of a century wistfully recalls 
- the concept of One World. In those 
-. more innocent days it was possible 
— to hope that once the fascists were 
extirpated, men everywhere would 
_ recognize their common humanity 
— and join forces to further their mu- 
_ tual interests. The will to believe, 
_ inflated under the pressure of war, 
_ blinded Americans, among others, 
- to the intractable problems of the 
= future. Cultural and social differ- 
ences that separated peoples would 
_ be as important as the similarities 
. among them in determining their 
— fate. And we suffer in 1967 as we 
-- did in 1942 from inadequate knowl- 
- edge of these differences. 
«4 China, for instance, remains an 
- enigma to the West. Although a 
-. correct appraisal of the prospects for 
- coexistence is absolutely vital in 
- setting policy for the 1970s, the 
-. melancholy fact remains that no one 
- outside Peking was able to predict 
. or explain the major developments 
of the past decade. The Hundred 
- Flowers, the Great Leap Forward, 
he break with the Soviet Union, and 
- Mao's recent cultural revolution — 
each came as a surprise, and the 
-— reasons for each remain obscure. 
Censorship, restraints upon travel, 
the size of the nation, and language 
. difficulties inhibit serious reporting 
- from within the country. In the past 
= year, French, English, Australian, 
— and Swedish writers have published 
- in the United States about a dozen 
_ books containing observations of 
~ trips through China. Not one was 
worth reading. Like their counter- 
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1930s, these volumes blandly and 
unconsciously transmitted the line 
supplied to their authors by Com- 
munist hosts. 

THE CHINESE LOOKING GLASS (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $6.95) by 
Dennis BroopwonrH is a consider- 
able cut above the level of the usual 
China book. Bloodworth, the Far 
Eastern correspondent of the London 
Observer, is a resident of Singapore, 
married to a Chinese wife, and knows 
something of the language and liter- 
ature of the country. He has a gen- 
uine feeling of sympathy for Chinese 
culture and writes deftly and often 
movingly. The touches of humor 
that enliven his account nicely set 
off the pathos of parts of the story. 

Bloodworth made two recent trips 
to China but has no illusions about 
how much he was able to see. In 
any case, his book is not primarily 
a travel journal but rather an in- 
cisive analysis of national character. 
Surveying the long span of Chinese 
history, he seeks to make out the 
basic traits that influence the habits 
and the thought of the people. The 
Communist regime in this perspec- 
tive becomes merely one of a long 
succession of systems of control gen- 
erated by this culture. 

The interplay between a Confu- 
cian emphasis upon rigid adherence 
to precepts and a Taoist stress upon 
natural spontaneity is the underlying 
force in Chinese life, according to 
Bloodworth. But this general in- 
terpretation is less enlightening and 
less important than the shrewd and 
perceptive treatment of many spe- 
cific topics. Such subjects as the 
nature of the language, the role of 
the soothsayers, the import of the 
poetry, and the character of the 
painting receive lucid explanations. 

The deficiencies of the book arise 
from its perspective. A resident of 
Singapore knows best the overseas 
Chinese, who look at their homeland 
through the distorting prisms of 
emigration. People who try to pre- 
serve an ancestral culture in an alien 
environment cherish an ideal image 
of “back home," one in which con- 
tradictions and ambiguities fade 
away and all is whole, consistent, 
and coherent. The tendency is par- 
ticularly strong among the Chinese, 
some aspects of whose culture stress 
the value of changelessness. 

Bloodworth yields to the tempta- 
tion to describe a “timeless Chinese 
world" that has endured for millen- 
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s much the same under - 
the leader Mao as under the Em- 
peror Yao. As a result, Bloodworth, 
consistently underplays the impor- 
tance of internal differences and of 
changes through time. The peasant 
in Jehol has the same culture as 
one in Fukien and the same also 
as that of the Mandarin in Peking, 
in 1900 as in 900. Thus regarded, 
the vast record of Chinese culture 
sometimes supplies the data for con- 
tradictory conclusions. In chapter 
eight women are a kind of marginal 
property; in chapter nine they rule 
the household. 

More to the point, Bloodworth 
gasps helplessly when it comes to 
judging the relationship of the cur- - 
rent regime to Chinese tradition. 
His concluding sentence implies that 
Mao may ultimately fit into a line 
of thinkers which reaches directly 
back to Confucius. But the argu- 
ment also implies that Chiang and 
the Nationalist Kuomintang could 
also (equally well?) have come at 
the end of the same line. And the 
effort to explain the Red Guard's 
cultural revolution against tradition 
breaks down completely. 

In a timeless culture whatever 
happened had to happen because 
the essentials never changed. There 
was therefore no possibility of ac- 
commodation with Western democ- 
racy. Bloodworth thus writes off 
the significance of the whole effort 
at Westernization. Yet in a rela- 
tively brief period that effort made 
millions of converts, and its achieve- 
ments indicate that the process which 
fastened Communism on China was 
not as inevitable as The Chinese Look- 
ing Glass indicates. 


Chinese Communism 


The primitive condition of the 
scholarship which deals with China 
explains part of the depth of our ig- 
norance of the subject. Traditional 
Mandarin learning ascribed no value 
to scientific method or criticism, and 
modern students in the West and 
in the East have only begun to 
scratch at the surface problems. 

CADRES, BUREAUCRACY, AND POLITI- 
CAL POWER IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
(Columbia University Press, $12.00) 
by A. Doak Barnetrt illustrates the 
value of serious scholarly inquiry 
in this difficult field. This sober 
analysis should find readers beyond 
the circle of political scientists at 
whom it is primarily directed, for 
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how the Reds rule their immense 
empire. The problem is complex 
not only because of the size of the 
country and its population but also 
because of the absence of limits on 
the role of government. In a society 
which recognizes no private spheres, 
the state administers the economy 
and the culture, and polices all per- 
sonal as well as social relationships. 
To govern under these circumstances 
is to control the life of the whole 
society. 

Professor Barnett describes the 
operations of the Communist system 
with skill and ingenuity. Although 
he has used whatever published 
data exist, his chief sources are ex- 
haustive interviews conducted in 
1964-1965 with defectors who had 
themselves once been part of the 
system. Such informants are, of 
course, biased. But Barnett is aware 
of the danger of uncritical reliance 
upon their statements and has suc- 
cessfully coped with it. There is 
no better account of how the Com- 
munist government actually oper- 
ated in 1965. 

Barnett’s conclusions are not com- 
forting. The cadres — state func- 
tionaries of every sort — are con- 
trolled by the Communist Party, 
which dominates every agency of 
government. and transmits the dic- 
tates of the leaders to every corner 
of the land. The Party has wiped 
out or absorbed all rival institutions 
— villages, clans, guilds, religious 
bodies, and the family — and has 
imposed a straitjacket on all intel- 
lectual life. There is no opposition 
capable of challenging the regime; 
terror and the absence of alterna- 
tives prevent the existing widespread 
dissatisfaction from jelling into any 
serious organized form. Barring an 
attack from outside, only a falling 
out among the leaders could shake 
the Party apparatus on which the 
structure of government rests. The 
significance of the Red Guard move- 
ment may lie in the fact that it 
represents such a split in leadership. 


Contacts of culture 


Cultural differences are, to some 
extent, independent of the economic 
and social systems. Americans and 
Japanese thought and behaved dif- 
ferently in the 1930s and 1940s 
despite the fact that they lived in 
industrialized capitalist countries. 
Englishmen and Indians, French- 
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concentration, ESP, reality and illusion, the meanir 


of living, nature and purpose of the individual: 


New Quest Books 


The "turn to the East" in popular philosophical inquiry is leading readers to discover 
new worlds of mysticism and ancient wisdom. (So is our deep and puzzling involvement 
today with the peoples of Asia.) New QUEST top-quality paperbacks offer you many 
important books for the first time at modest prices. Use the coupon to order. E 


15 COMMENTARIES ON LIVING: FIRST 
SERIES by J. Krishnamurti. A great thinker and 
spiritual teacher of our time points the way for each 
person to find himself (254 pp). $1.45 


16 SECOND SERIES (242 pp). $1.45 


17 THIRD SERIES (312 pp). $1.45 
B Set of 3 books above $4.25 —Circle No. K-3 


18 LIFE AHEAD by J. Krishnamurti. Addressing 
himself to the young, Krishnamurti probes the roots of 
fear and frustration, discusses the right education and 
total development of the individual (191 pp). $1.25 


2 THE SCIENCE OF YOGA by I. K. Taimni. Not 
an exercise guide. A clear presentation of yoga's philo- 
sophical and spiritual aspects by a scientist and Hindu 
(450 pp). $1.95 

23 A SIMPLIFIED COURSE OF HATHA YOGA 
by Wallace Slater. Basic exercises for busy persons. 
Includes exercises for mind control and advice on diet 
and hygiene (52 pp). 50¢ 

22 SELF KNOWLEDGE: A Yoga for the West 
by Laurence J. Bendit. The British psychiatrist believes 
in a Western-derived yoga through which one can find 
his own individual uniqueness. Discusses psychedelic 
drugs (100 pp). 75£ 

7 CONCENTRATION, an Approach to Medita- 
tion by Ernest Wood. An introduction to yoga. How 
to learn and practice the art of mind control and 
meditation (156 pp). 95£ 
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25 THE AGELESS WISDOM OF LIFE by Clara 
M. Codd. Why are we here? What is life all about? 
What happens next? A warm, human approach to 
problems of living by the famous world traveler and 
lecturer (270 pp). $1.45 


8 THE EXPANSION OF AWARENESS by 
Arthur W. Osborn. A modern approach to ESP, 
telepathy, reincarnation, the validity of the mystical 
experience — one man's search for meaning in living 


(216 pp). $1.75 


11 THE FUTURE IS NOW: The Significance of 
Precognition by Arthur W. Osborn. Can some really 
see the future? Relates cases of prophecy; discusses 
precognition studies at Duke University and elsewhere 
(254 pp). $1.75 

14 THE AXIS AND THE RIM by Arthur W. 
Osborn. Can a direct knowledge of God be realized 
without membership in an organized religion? Contro- 
versial, but timely and thoughtful (203 pp). $1.25 
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T-10 THE MEANING OF PERSONAL EZ 
TENCE in the Light of Paranormal Phenomena 
Reincarnation, and Mystical Experience by Arthur 
W. Osborn. Foreward by Dr. lan Stevenson, chair- 
man, Dept. of Psychiatry, U. of Virginia School c 


. Medicine (250 pp). HARD COVERS. $3.95  — 


19 THE HIDDEN WISDOM IN THE HOL 
BIBLE by Geoffrey Hodson. Ananswertothe dilemm 
of the modern Christian who finds it hard to accep 
M d literal readings of many Bible stories (243 pp. 


10 THE PINNACLE OF INDIAN THOUGHT, 
new translation and commentaries by Ernest Woo 
of India's classic Viveka- Chudamani ('" Crest-Jewel o! 
Wisdom”) by the sage Shankaracharya, ca. 500 B.C. 
(161 pp). $1.25 

20FOOTPRINTS OF GAUTAMA THE. 
BUDDHA by Marie Beuzeville Byles. This is the 
Buddha his disciples knew, compassicnate, sunny, pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor, whose teachings are as apt 
today as they were 2,500 years ago (227 pp). $1.50 


24 THEOSOPHY: Key to Understanding b 
Eunice and Felix Layton. Does life have meaning? Is. 
there life after death? How can one find inner peace? 
common-sense introduction to the concepts of 
Theosophy (220 pp). $1.25 5 
13 THE MANIFOLD AND THE ONE by 4 
Arber, L. S. A noted English botanist examines th 
paradox of unity in multiplicity and searches East anc 
West for mystical insight and truth (150 pp). $1.25 — 


4 THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS 
by Bhagavan Das. Anthology of the world's 11 grea 
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scriptures reveals their parallel teachings. A truly ecu- 
menical book to inspire and encourage interfaith 
brotherhood (739 pp). $2.25 ^; a 
21 THE PSYCHIC SENSE bv Phoebe D. Payne 
and Laurence J. Bendit. Medical knowledge and. 
depth psychology employed by a psychiatrist 
clairvoyant wife to investigate psychic experience, pet- 
ception, insight, intuition (227 Pb $1.45 x 
9 THE MIRROR OF LIFE AND DEATH by 
Laurence J. Bendit. Death, as natural as birth, offers 
new freedom to the individual spirit. Comments on- 
communication with the dead, ghosts, and other phe 
nomena (203 pp). $1.25 35 

3 REINCARNATION, Fact or Fallacy? by Geoffrey 
Hodson. Presents the idea of rebirth on earth as a 
reasonable concept compatible with Christian teach- 
ing (85 pp). 50£ EA 
5 THOUGHT POWER bv Annie Besant. How the 
power of your mind can be released and used creatively 
and intelligently to help yourself and others (128 pp). 95 — 


1 THE CONQUEST OF ILLUSION by J. J. van 
der Leeuw. A clear explanation of the nature of illu- 
sion and the need to lift its veil to discover existing 
reality (234 pp). $1.75 E 
6 PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF H. P. BLAVATSKY 
compiled by Mary K. Neff. This extraordinar 
Russian woman (1831-'91) was famed for her ESP, meta- 
physical learning, and remarkable adventures in the 
Far East (323 pp). Illustrated. $1.95 , 


12 SPACE, TIME AND SELF by E. Norman 
Pearson. Why are we born, why do we die? Is there 
meaning to life? A clear presentation of theosophical 
philosophy (290 pp). Ninety illustrations. $1.75 : * 
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men and Moroccans remained apart 
although they worked in the same 
enterprises and were subject to the 
same rulers. The contact among 
peoples under such circumstances 
offers fascinating material both to 
the historian and to the novelist. 

WILLIAM CRAIG’S THE FALL OF 
JAPAN (Dial, $6.50) is popular con- 
temporary history at its best. It 
rests upon careful research, which 
included examination of the sources 
in Japanese as well as in English, 
and draws also on interviews with 
the main actors in the drama. The 
book is popular in the sense that 
it emphasizes the narrative as against 
interpretation. It gives more space 
to the bombing of Nagasaki than of 
Hiroshima, for instance, because the 
flight to the former city was more 
dramatic, not more important, than 
that to the latter. Craig knows 
enough not to try to get everything 
in. A skillful selection of details 
brings the leading personalities alive, 
conveys a sense of the actuality of 
the situation, and moves the story 
along at a good pace. 

The book covers a span of less 
than a year, from the autumn of 
1944, when it became clear to many 
Japanese military leaders that their 
war was lost, to August, 1945, when 
their surrender was consummated. 
The somewhat unexpected hero 
proves to have been the Mikado. 
Only his personal intervention on 
two occasions prevented his army 
from carrying forward a costly and 
suicidal struggle after it was clear 
that there was no hope of victory. 

lhe destructive evidence of the 
atomic explosions persuaded Hiro- 
hito to act as he did. Until then, 
the military were prepared to resist 
an invasion of the home islands. 
Their intelligence was accurate 
enough to enable them to predict 
the exact sites of the planned Ameri- 
can landings. The Japanese were 
ready on the beaches of Kagoshima 
and Ariake in Kyushu, by the time 
"Downfall," the United States stra- 
tegic plan for the invasion, was ap- 
proved. No doubt the Americans 
would have prevailed in the end 
even without the atom bombs — but 
at the cost of many more lives. 

The behavior of the Japanese 
seemed senseless and irrational to 
those who did not understand the 
function of suicide in their culture. 
Through the last year of the war, the 
worthiness of a voluntary death 
| dominated the thinking of the Jap- 
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This handsomely illustrated study 
depicts the life and works of the 
poetic artist, Jean-Honoré Frago- 
nard. All the charm of the eigh- 
teenth century is summed up in 
his art, which blended a carefree 
elegance and ardor with a happy 
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Here, the complete Fragonard is 
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cursor of the Romantic movement, 
a painter ahead of his time. 
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anese military. The kamikaze at- 
tacks were effective precisely because 
thousands of pilots gladly chose 
thus to give up their lives. Admiral 
lakijro Onishi, who devised the 
kamikaze tactic, later committed 
hara-kiri himself in expiation for 
his failure to avert defeat. The 
mournful wife of Colonel Ida, who 
came to the War Ministry to claim 
her husband's body, was outraged 
to discover that his friends had per- 
suaded him to go on living. The 
shock to family honor sent her into 
hysterics. 

The divine Mikado compounded 
the bewilderment of surrender. The 
unimaginable trauma of his ac- 
ceptance of defeat immobilized the 
officers who really believed that the 
Emperor was god. They were quite 
prepared to die for him, but they 
simply did not know how to behave 
in the face of an order from him to 
cease fighting. The pathetic plot 
of the palace guard to prevent a 
surrender proved a fiasco. The 
men who wished to uphold the 
Mikado's prerogatives could not do 
so by disobeying him. Later, it 
made all the difference in the world 
when the Americans embellished 
the surrender proclamation with the 
appropriate Imperial references. 

THE TIME OF FRIENDSHIP (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $4.95) is a 
welcome collection of short stories 
by PauL BowrEs, an author who 
has published relatively little in the 
past decade. Bowles is a master 
of his craft. Each story in this 
collection, as in his earlier books, 
The Delicate Prey and The Sheltering 
Sky, is carefully polished. Although 
the stories are not long, they leave 
a sense of leisurely exposition. Econ- 
omy of organization and careful de- 
sign permit them to say a great deal 
within a limited space. Even the 
least successful of them, *Tapiama," 
grips the interest. 

The tales with an American 
setting deal with pathological sub- 
jects — two mad sisters murder 
thirty-seven babies, an eccentric 
plans to distribute poisoned gum 
through the subway slot machines, 
a small boy's hatred of his father 
comes to the surface during a night- 
marish Christmas Day. But Bowles 
is at his best in the stories set in 
Morocco. Long years of residence 
in Tangier have made him familiar 
with the place, the people, and the 
folklore. Moreover, the culture of 
the country supplies an especially 


ee 


appropriate background for the 
themes Bowles finds most congenial. 

In Morocco, the cultures of West- 
ern Islam and of Europe touched 
each other temporarily and un- 
easily. Until recently, the Europeans 
were the superiors in the encounter: 
they were the rulers, the patrons of 
the hotels, the managers. The 
Moroccans were the subjects, the 
servants, and the laborers. But now 
the influence of Europe has begun to 
ebb, and as the thin veneer of its 
civilization peels away, the older 
indigenous habits and beliefs are 
exposed largely as they were before. 
Thus Driss, a modern soldier who 
knows that spells and conjurers are 
wrong, nevertheless reverts to the 
use of magic in his crisis. In “A 
Friend to the World," too, the 
drugs of the witch prove extraor- 
dinarily effective, and the enlight- 
ened policeman is trapped by his 
obedience to the law. 

The context of incipient decay 
provides a nice backdrop against 
which Bowles outlines his characters 
clearly. The European women feel 
the effects of the change mostacutely. 
Fraulein Windling, the Swiss teacher 
who comes to the desert hotel, un- 
derstands the young boy she be- 
friends but cannot communicate her 
feelings to him. In any case, na- 
tionalism dissolves their fragile rela- 
tionship. She must leave, and he 
runs off to join the guerrillas. Mrs. 
Callender’s obsessive insistence upon 
English properties, in another story, 
leads first to misunderstanding and 
then to tragedy. 

When the constraints of European 
obligations drop away, the Moroc- 
can men can once more live feck- 
lessly, taking each day as it comes, 
reconciled to a fate that is heedless 
of man’s intentions. Salam and “He 
of the Assembly’? have no wish to 
harm anyone. Their cruelties are 
the unintentional reflexes of self- 
indulgent personalities unaccus- 
tomed to estimating the conse- 
quences of their actions. People who 
do not believe that they can control 
their own destiny are constantly 
tempted to escape into the narcotic 
stupor induced by drugs or day- 
dreams. 

In the world Bowles describes, 
all efforts to transcend the limita- 
tions of culture are futile. His may 
be an incomplete view which un- 
derestimates man's capacity for ris- 
ing above his environment, but 
within the boundaries he marks out 


for himself, Bowles is a perceptive 
and enlightening observer. 


Cultural rebels 


The liberal societies of the past 
century have generally tolerated the 
coexistence of a variety of cultures 
reflecting class or ethnic differences 
and migration. A special place has 
also been conceded to the creative 
personalities unwilling to accept the 
dominant values and standards of 
behavior. The musician, the artist, 
and the writer have often claimed 
exemption from the rules governing 
other people and have sometimes 
made good the right to live by 
codes of their own in communities 
of their own. The residents of 
bohemia enjoyed cultural freedom 
but suffered from a lack of function, 
which inhibited the use of their 
talents. 

The second volume of THE DIARY 
OF ANAis NIN (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $6.95) covers five years 
(1934-1939) in the life of a gifted 
writer. Anais Nin had begun to 
keep this remarkably candid diary 
as a girl; she continued to record 
her impressions as she matured. 
Since she moved familiarly through 
the avant-garde circles of Paris and 
New York, she knew well and com- 
mented shrewdly on Henry Miller, 
Pablo Neruda, Waldo Frank, and 
Lawrence Durrell. But the selec- 
tions printed in this volume most 
often come back to the writer ex- 
ploring herself as a woman and as 
an artist. 

To others, Anais Nin generally 
seemed buoyant and self-assured. 
Yet the dominant impression left 
by the intimate diary for these years 
is the lack of fulfillment. The Span- 
ish Civil War was the great shock 
of her generation. “The death of 
the Republicans in Spain," she 
wrote, wounds me like the death of 
flesh I love.” Her Marxist friend 
Gonzalo burned with fervor to do 
something. Yet all the passion dis- 
solved in talk. It was significant 
that Anais Nin’s medium should be 
the diary, in which she built a pri- 
vate world, conceding the inability 
to help build the world outside. 

The characteristic figure of a 
somewhat earlier bohemian genera- 
tion was Jean Cocreau, whose 
THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING (Coward- 
McCann, $4.50) is now made avail- 
able in a good English translation. 


The loosely connected fragments are | 
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biography, yet they have inner con- 
li anuicy. and amount to an effort to 
. justify the author's career. 
. Cocteau was a man of abundant 
_ gifts, a dazzling innovator on the 
movie screen and on canvas as well 
s in print. His talent was genuine, 
— but he dissipated much of it. As the 
E: m emories of his conversational bril- 
——hance and of his flamboyant per- 
E nality fade, his durable achieve- 
ments prove to be few in number. 
t n retrospect, too, his taste often 
£s eems to have been undiscriminating 
and faddish. 
dd Cocteau was intelligent enough to 
: "My dreams 


es "Y 3 
not, properly MENT an auto- 


know his own faults. 
2 re nearly always criticisms of my 
actions, so severe and so accurate 
that they could be a lesson to me." 
But self-knowledge did not give 
him the means to do battle with 
himself. “I correct carelessly, let a 
thousand faults pass, am lazy about 
rere reading my work, and only reread 
e idea." These attitudes may well 
pring from the undisciplined context 
wit in which he worked and from 
ack of rapport with the heterogene- 

3 s audiences he addressed. 


B € pru 
y Phoebe Adams 


. Giving away the plot of a novel is 

. disservice to the author and to 

TD Bstential readers, and I try to avoid 
Unfortunately, it is impossible 
-to discuss Susan SowTAG's DEATH 
E T (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.75) 
- without revealing that the entire 
a tion is a dream occurring in the 
- mind of the hero between the time 
he swallows a clutch of pills and his 

; death in the hospital. This type of 
construction, which provides the 
"author with an infallible excuse for 
any eccentricity, always has a tinge 
E the easy out about it, and while 
Miss Sontag has played fair with the 
device, offering the sufficiently sus- 
pi icious reader a suitable number of 
clues to the situation in the early 
pares she never demonstrates that 
t e device was necessary. To be 
- candid, she never persuades me that 
. this novel was necessary. It is essen- 
tially an attempt to dramatize formal 
psychological theory — the conflict 
E between life force and death wish — 
. and to do it without adding com- 
. plications of individual character, 
realistic social consequences, or even 
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refle ‘ord : mds opinions of the au- 
thor. The proposition, in short, is to 
remain on the level of a general prin- 
ciple, a decision which reduces the 
author’s area of invention to surface 
ornament and symbol juggling. Miss 
Sontag is clever at both, and devo- 
tees of literature as jigsaw puzzle 
wil find much to reward them 
scattered through the pages of Death 
Kit. Taken as a whole, the novel is 
an immensely elaborate repetition 
of a psychological concept which 
was stated clearly and simply several 
generations back and widely ac- 
cepted before Miss Sontag was born. 

THE EXPLOITS OF THE INCOM- 
PARABLE MULLA NASRUDIN (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.95) turns out to 
be a jokebook, a collection of sa- 
tirical absurdities that have, ac- 
cording to the compiler, Idries 
Shah, been drifting around the 
Middle East for centuries. The cen- 
tury part is undoubtedly true; the 
book contains one mother-in-law 
joke that dates from the early Paleo- 
lithic. But most of these tales have 
more in common with Aesop and 
the wilder outposts of Zen than 
with Joe Miller. They defy man’s 
fate, and even man’s nature, and 
they are gloriously and irreverently 
funny. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY’s unfinished 
pornographic work UNDER THE HILL 
(Grove, $3.95) has been provided 
with a conclusion by the Canadian 
poet John Glassco. The enterprise 
is interesting but hardly successful. 
The format is too small to do justice 
to Beardsley’s illustrations, and while 
Mr. Glassco’s extension of the story 
is ingenious, his style never quite 
rings true. Beardsley amused him- 
self by applying to his more scan- 
dalous inventions such adjectives as 
sweet, dear, pretty, delicious, 
and adorable, and by interspersing 
among these girlish twitterings an 
occasional phrase of flat-footed, lit- 
eral bluntness. He was also capable 
of finishing off a feverish description 
of an epicene actor by referring to 
the fellow as “the thing." It is this 
undercutting of his apparent inten- 
tion that gives Beardsley’s work its 
interest and makes Under the Hill a 
trifle different from the common run 
of such stuff. Mr. Glassco has not 
been able to imitate the effect, 
probably because there is no clue in 
Beardsley’s surviving text as to what 
he had in mind to accomplish with 
the trick. 

LADISLAV MXACKO'S THE TASTE OF 
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novel out of "Cncthoslovalia, where 
only parts of it have as yet been 
printed — evidently, therefore, con- 
sidered dangerously critical on its 
home ground, but like so many of 
these daring works smuggled out 
of Communist countries, positively 
mild by degenerate Western stan- 
dards. It offers the thesis that power 
corrupts, and it takes a real wrench 
of the imagination to understand 
how this chestnut could worry any- 
body. Since the novel is composed 
out of a scrambling together of dis- 
connected episodes, it seems prob- 
able that concern arises not from the 
thesis, but from the illustrative 
events. They look like rearrange- 
ments of things that actually hap- 
pened, improprieties widely known 
in Czechoslovakia but officially filed 
under the rug. The author has now 
dragged them out and employed 
them to describe the career of a 
Communist partisan leader of the 
Second World War, turned admin- 
istrator, turned, eventually, head of 
the state — a process that changes 
him from an honest if ruffianly 
idealist to a cruel, wily, irresponsible, 
miserably frightened old man. All 
this transformation is seen from the 
outside, reported by an old friend, 
a system adopted not because the 
author is afraid to penetrate the 
mind of his subject (the gallery of 
subsidiary characters proves that 
he is willing to tackle anything), but 
because the man is being displayed 


as a creation of the Stalin era rather | 


than as an individual. The book is 
not a complaint against Commu- 
nism, but a repudiation of Stalinism, 
which the author views as a regret- 
table deviation from the proper 
course of Party history. 

In ROCK ART OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN (Crowell, $12.95), Camp- 
BELL GRANT has assembled, in tight- 
ly condensed form, a great deal of 
information about aboriginal carv- 
ings and paintings: how they were 
done, where they are located, the 
different styles involved, the disper- 
sion of certain widely used motifs, 
how these works can best be pre- 
served or reproduced, who made 
them, when, and why. The last 
three points are frequently unknown 
and unknowable, as Mr. Grant 
ruefully admits, but he has worked 
hard on the others. The book is well 
illustrated with designs that range 
from mere baffling squiggles to com- 
positions of wit and charm. 
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"Ima stock broker. 
ne reason listed stocks — 


enerally are so pop 
is their profit 









“Less than 1% of 
U.S. corporations, they make 
70% of the profits." 


Just how many stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange? 

"Something over 1,200 common stocks. 
That represents less than 195 of the 
corporations in the country, so you can 
see the listed companies are a rather 
elite group." 


And those few make about 702% of the 
profits ? 

“That’s right. Generally, they're the 
big companies, the leaders. You use 
their products and services practically 
every hour of the day, and their names 
are household words." 


Is a company's profit the main consider- 
ation when the Exchange lists it? 

“That’s extremely important, of course. 
At the time of its original listing, a com- 
pany has to demonstrate to the Ex- 
change that it has been able to earn at 
least $1,200,000 a year after taxes, nor- 
mally for three years. And that means 
under competitive conditions.” 


. 


For just three years? 

“That’s just a guideline. Every com- 
pany is considered on its own merits. 
The Exchange wants to be satisfied 
that the company is a going concern, 
that it has a good position in its indus- 
try and prospects for maintaining that 
position. A good many economic fac- 
tors are taken into account when a 
company is first listed." 


gu 





To an investor, isn't a company's profit 
the whole story ? 

"No. Another big factor is that there 
is usually more information available 
about listed stocks, because the Ex- 
change expects prompt disclosure of 
important facts. You can also follow 
price changes in the newspapers. Smart 
investors see another advantage in the 





FREE INVESTMENT GUIDE 
ON LISTED STOCKS 


Send coupon for “STOCKS ON THE 
BIG BOARD" published by the New 
York Stock Exchange. This 32-page 
booklet groups by industries more 
than 1,000 listed stocks. Easy com- 
parison of growth in earnings per 
share, yield and dividend record. 
Provides guidelines for wise invest- 
ing, and describes opportunities for 
investing in a growing economy. 















fact that about 12,000,000 people own 
listed stocks. That means you can usu- 
ally find a buyer or seller for listed stock 
when you need one quickly and easily, 
and at a price close to the last sale on 
the floor. It’s a matter of supply and 
demand—and no investor should disre- 
gard this important factor.” 


When a company gets listed, does it auto- 
matically stay listed ? 

“There’s nothing automatic about it. 
There are criteria for listing, and criteria 
for de-listing, too." 
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Does all this mean listed stocks are right 
for any investor? 

"Not necessarily. The best advice is to 
discuss your situation with a member 
firm broker—the amount you can in- 
vest after regular expenses and emer- 
gencies; and your goal of growth, divi- 
dends, or the safety of principal that 
bonds might offer. 

“ Ask the broker for facts and his own 
opinion, then exercise your judgment. 
Whatever you buy, securities or any- 
thing else, carries a certain risk. But 
I think every investor who wants to 
share in the growth of the country 
should remember the advantages that 
listed stocks can offer." 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


Send for Free Booklet: “STOCKS ON THE 
BIG BOARD,” 32-page guide groups more than 
1,000 common stocks by industries for easy 
comparisons. Valuable to both new and ex- 
perienced investors. 
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Stronger than Steel, Lighter than Aluminum: 
A report from General Dynamics 





That elephant is standing on a plank 
made of boron-epoxy composite. 

So far, this new structural material 
has been used only for aircraft and 
space vehicle parts on a research ba- 
sis, but it will be going into commer- 
cial use in the near future. And it 
could lead to radical change in aircraft 
and vehicles of all types as we know 
them now. 

Take two identical aircraft, one 
built of conventional aluminum, the 
other with the same parts of boron 
composite. The boron airplane theo- 
retically could carry twice the payload 
for the same distance, or go twice as 
far on the same amount of fuel. 

An auto with body and frame of 
boron composite could be as big and 
comfortable as a Cadillac yet lighter 
than a Volkswagen. The combination 
of lightness and size would mean the 
car could be driven by a battery-pow- 
ered aluminum engine and protected 
against impact with polyurethane 
foam bumpers. 

For boron composites are a new 
kind of material. This form, with 
boron filaments embedded in epoxy 
plastic, is as strong and stiff as high- 
strength aircraft-quality steel, but 75 
percent lighter. It is three times as 
strong as aluminum but more than 25 
percent lighter. 


What is boron? 


Boron is a semi-metallic element—the 
fifth elementin the atomic table. Widely 
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Each layer of the boron-epoxy filament 
tape is oriented at a different angle. This 
enables the laminated composite to with- 
stand stress from any direction. 


available, it is usually found in combi- 
nation with other minerals. Best known 
uses until now—and called for in limited 
amounts—have been the familiar house- 
hold boric acid, or the borax used in 
glassmaking. In some chemical com- 
binations it is almost as hard as dia- 
mond (but with even greater heat re- 
sistance), and is used to cut and shape 
such extremely hard materials as car- 
borundum. 

But boron was rarely, until recently, 
seriously considered as a structural 
material. The demands of space vehi- 
cles and high-performance military 
aircraft called for a deeper look. New 
kinds of materials, with hitherto-unre- 
quired standards of strength, light 
weight, and heat resistance, have be- 
come crucially important. 

For the past few years, General 
Dynamics has been working with boron 
composites—filaments of boron in 
"matrices" of plastics or metals— 
largely under contract to the United 
States Air Force. Sections of boron- 
epoxy have already been successfully 
tested in supersonic flight. 


Brittle —and tough: 


In many of the most common ways of 
shaping metals (casting, for one) boron 
is extremely brittle. But just as glass, 
brittle in many ways, has high strength 
in filament or fiber form, so has boron 
filament—extraordinarily high usable 
strength. And boron is also uniquely 
stiff — six times stiffer than glass. 

These boron filaments mixed with, 
say, an epoxy plastic or molten alumi- 
num, result in a composite which 
possesses the best qualities of both ma- 
terials. The form closest to commercial 
use is the boron fiber in an epoxy ma- 
trix, although aluminum and even ti- 
tanium matrices are being tested for 
more exotic uses. 

For some military aircraft and space 
vehicles, these remarkable new materi- 
als offer an invaluable combination of 
great strength, stiffness, light weight 
and heat resistance. 

But right now, boron is still expen- 
sive. Steel averages out at 6 cents a 
pound; glass fiber, at 60 cents a pound. 
And aluminum, which once cost $6,000 
a pound, now ranges from 22 to 75 
cents a pound, depending on the grade. 


The boron-epoxy composite not long 
ago was priced at about $1,000 per 
pound. However, over the last few 
months, its cost has been reduced by 
more than two-thirds. As more appli- 


cations are worked out and more de- : 


mand arises, its price is already drop- 
ping still further to more economic 
levels, just as aluminum did. 

It will be a while, however, before ~ 
boron composite becomes competitive, 
on a pound for pound basis, with more 
conventional materials. But other fac- 
tors might compensate. 

In construction, buildings with 
structural members and other major 
parts made of boron composite could 
be built much taller—and in a wider 
variety of architectural shapes than is 
now practical. 

Single span bridges twice as long as 
the longest now existing should be pos- , 
sible. Boron vehicles generally —cars 
trucks, or planes— could go farther «4 
less fuel. New commuter trains built 
of boron to aerodynamic principles 
could carry passengers to their jobs 
swiftly and comfortably. 

The boron filament is made by 
drawing an extraordinarily fine wire of 
tungsten, heated to a bright-red tem- 
perature, through a chamber into which 
boron trichloride and hydrogen gases 
have been pumped. 


Thin as a human hair: 


In the vicinity of the hot tungsten 
wire, chemical reaction yields pure 
boron and hydrochloric acid. The par- 
ticles of pure boron are deposited on 
the moving wire and the hydrochloric 
acid is removed from the chamber. 

The final boron filament is four one- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
about as thin as a human hair. It is 95 
percent pure boron and 5 percent wire 
core. 

To build anything out of these fila- 
ments, they are first made into a com- 
posite in the form of a tape. About 212 
boron filaments to the linear inch are 
coated with and embedded in epoxy 
on a glass-cloth backing to make a 
continuous tape in any desirable width. 
The tape is then rolled up on a spool 
for easy handling. 

To build something out of the com- 
posite tape, a basic "sculpture," which 
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might be a simple form for a flat panel 
or have more complex curves than the 
human body, serves as a mold. 

Layer after layer of the tape is laid 
down on the form in much the same 
manner that any adhesive tape might 
be applied. Each layer is placed at a 
different angle (for instance, zero de- 
grees, 45 degrees, 135 degrees) to en- 
able the laminate to withstand stress 
from various directions. Composite 
products may be made in varying 
numbers of layers depending on the 
combination of weight, strength, and 
directional stress they must meet. 


Any size or shape: 


Boron-epoxy panels have been hand- 
laid experimentally in from three to 
50 or more layers. Fully automated 
machines are being built that willlay-up 


boron composite sections in almost any 
size and shape that can be dreamed up. 

When sufficient layers of tape have 
been placed, the entire form or part is 
"cured" in an autoclave— essentially a 
large pressure cooker. 

The weight-saving will vary depend- 
ing on how directional the load re- 
quirement is. The least reduction in 
weight compared to the same applica- 
tion in aluminum would be 45 percent. 
The reduction can be as much as 75 
percent. 

A three-layer piece would be only 
1/60 of an inch thick. A 32-layer piece 
would be only 1/6 of an inch thick. 
But this 1/6 of an inch could be equal 
in strength to commercial building 
steel five times thicker, or aircraft-grade 
aluminum, three times thicker. 

To meet some special conditions of 
space flight, General Dynamics is ex- 





perimenting with variations far more 
exotic than the relatively simple boron- 
epoxy. These include boron-silicone- 
carbide filaments embedded in a whole 
range of metals such as nickel, copper, 
titanium, and aluminum. 





General Dynamics is a company of sci- 
entists, engineers and skilled workers 
whose interests cover every major field 
of technology, and who produce: air- 
craft; marine, space and missile sys- 
tems; tactical support equipment, nu- 
clear, electronic, and communications 
systems; machinery; building supplies; 
coal and gases. 
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If there ever was a moment for 
Lyndon B. Johnson to break out of 
his self-constructed Washington co- 
coon and go to the nation in his old 
role of consensus-builder, wrapped 
in the mystic authority of the presi- 
dency, it was that nightmarish mid- 
summer Monday when Detroit was 
in flames, Negro rioting was spread- 
ing in chain reaction across the 
country, and a kind of civil war 
threatened. Seldom had the Amer- 
ican people, even that 50 percent 
whom the polls showed as not ap- 
proving of President Johnson’s per- 
formance, so yearned for firm, reas- 
suring, calming words from their 
leader. Instead, the President stalled 
all day, and at midnight, suddenly 
slipped onto television screens. With 
his audience restricted at that hour, 
he delivered a defensive and legalistic 
apologia for sending troops to De- 
troit, reiterating again and again 
that Governor George Romney had 
been unable to restore order with his 
National Guard and had appealed 
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to the President for federal troops. 
The performance earned the Pres- 
ident low marks for conduct under 
fire, but that will probably all be 
forgotten long before the 1968 elec- 
tion. What makes Johnson’s stun- 
ningly inept performance that Mon- 
day night worth close examination 
today are the confidential reasons 
given by presidential intimates in an 
effort to explain his ineptitude. 


While Detroit burned ... 


The collective mind of the White 
House staff simply could not be 
fixed on the subject of riots. It was 
wholly absorbed in the business of 
the President’s tax message, which 
then pervaded every corner of the 
Administration. When should it be 
sent to Capitol Hill? How much of a 
tax increase should be requested? 
Should the surtax on corporate in- 
come be greater than the surtax 
on personal income? Should it be 
dressed up as a war tax, keyed to a 
call for additional troops in Viet- 
nam? Just at the point when the 
bloody summer rioting built to the 
most fearsome internal crisis since 
Fort Sumter, these questions of 
fiscal detail preoccupied the White 
House. 

A multibillion-dollar tax increase, 
of course, is a matter of considerable 
importance deserving no little presi- 
dential attention. Despite this mas- 
sive attention, however, the political 
touch was unsure. Democratic con- 
gressmen rumbled afterward that 
calling for a “10 percent surcharge" 
— that is, a 10 percent increase in 
the amount of tax paid, not a 10 
percent increase in rates — made 
the public think the tax hike larger 
than it actually was. Nor, according 
to these complaints, had Johnson 
sufficiently prepared the country for 
higher taxes. Still, the worst fumble 


committed by the President back in 
July was failing to set aside for the 
moment all thoughts of the tax 
bill once urban rioting reached its 
climax. 

The casual newspaper reader and 
television viewer, surfeited with years 
of admiring descriptions of Lyndon 
Johnson as the superpolitician of 
his day, may be surprised at this 
obvious distortion of political values. 
In truth, however, Johnson never 
has been skilled as a national politi- 
cian and even less so as a Texas 
politician. Johnson is and alway 
was a Washington politician, as pe- 
culiar to this city as a Senate fili- 
buster. For all his celebrated long- 
ings to linger, homespun, on the 
banks of the Pedernales, Lyndon 
Johnson is really a product of Wash- 
ington, where thirty years of hard 
experience in a special world of 
intrigue, ambition, and power have 
taught him how to live in political 
splendor. But the Majority Leader 
who knew every subtle pressure point 
in the Senate, and when and how to 
control it as no other man could, 
was still a neophyte in the strange 
world beyond the Potomac, so out 
of touch that he did not know who 
controlled what delegation at the 
1960 Democratic National Con- 
vention. Similarly, the President, 
who has penetrated the inner recesses 
and solved the baffling secrets of the 
federal bureaucracy as no President 
before him has, is often inferior to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to John F. 
Kennedy, and even to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in perceiving the trends 
and currents of national politics. 


The Moyers gap 


It is no small failing. Almost 
surely it would have denied him the 
White House had it not been for fate. 
Now it may overshadow his awesome 
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Personal, undivided, concerned at- 
tention about your investments? 


About which stocks you should buy 
or sell — if any? 


About how you might best invest 
$500...$50,000...$500,000? 


Well, that’s exactly what we try to 
give anybody and everybody who 
comes to us for investment help. 


That’s what we gave more than a 
million people last year. 


If you have any interest in invest- - 


ing, may we suggest that you come 
in and ask for a personal consulta- 
tion with one of our Account Execu- 
tives—anytime during any working 
day is fine with us. 


Or, if you prefer an "after hours” or 
holiday conference, that’s fine with 
us, too. 


All we'd like to suggest is that you 
phone and tell us when you'd like 
to come in. 


We'll have an experienced Account 
Executive on hand to answer any 
questions you might want to ask— 
whether you want to arrange for a 
thorough-going review of your 
holdings by our Research Division 
or simply want some basic infor- 
mation if you've never bought stock 
before. 


In any event, there's no charge, and 
you're not obligated in any way. 


If you want personal attention with 
your investments, it's as close as— 
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Washington 





technical competence in the office. 
For as adversity has deepened, 
Johnson has become even more a 
Washington politician as contrasted 
to a national politician. He has end- 
ed all efforts to ingratiate himself 
‚with the communications media, 
which met him mainly with scorn 
and invidious comparisons with the 
Kennedy *style." The tragedy of 
the Vietnamese War has ruthlessly 
confined Johnson to his bureaucratic 
base, the harshness of the anti- 
Vietnam critics further inhibiting 
his timid attempts to make it as a 
‘truly national politician. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the President 
has even been urged along in that di- 
| rection since the departure last year 
of Bill D. Moyers from the White 
House to become publisher of News- 
| day on Long Island. 

Moyers was policy adviser, public 
relations counselor, speech writer, 
protégé, confidant, whipping boy, 
faithful friend — and in his last days 
in the White House, one of the 
| President's few links with the strange 
world beyond the Potomac. Had 
Moyers been around, for example, 
it is inconceivable that that dreadful 
statement would ever have been 
read by the President on nationwide 
| television. 

But Moyers’ unique role has not 
been filled, not because Moyers is 
irreplaceable but because Johnson 
has not wanted to replace him. 
| Toward Moyers, Johnson has dem- 
onstrated his characteristic lack of 
generosity for those who have left 
his service, and the more conserva- 
| tive Texans on the White House staff, 
who never cared much for Moyers 
anyway, can be counted on to make 
the appropriate clucking noises when 
they talk about their departed col- 
league. It is gospel at the White 
House that Moyers, not the Presi- 
dent, is somehow responsible for 
the evil times and reduced popular- 
‘ity ratings that have befallen Mr. 
Johnson. Contacts with the Ken- 
-nedys and other inhabitants of the 
-non-Johnson world that Moyers 
carefully cultivated, if not altogether 
avoided by present LBJ aides, are 
certainly not encouraged. 

George Christian, who as the 
newest press secretary wears one of 
Moyers’ several hats, is a highly 
| competent professional, in some ways 
| preferred to Moyers by the regulars 














of the White House press corps. But 
he would never dream of planting 
a story with the press about inside 
developments at the White House 
or of articulating his own ideology, 
which has more in common with the 
two conservative Texas governors 
he served before coming to Washing- 
ton (Price Daniel and John Con- 
nally) than with the Great Society. 
Quite probably, Christian would be 
reluctant to tell his chief that some- 
thing more than legalisms was 
desperately needed to be said in 
that time of national disaster last 
summer. Christian, in short, is a 
good technician on a White House 
staff that, with a couple of excep- 
tions, is essentially a staff of tech- 
nicians. Those exceptions, in broader 
touch with the world of national 
politics, have neither the desire nor 
the proximity to the President to 
play the risky Moyers game. 


Two technicians 


The nature of Johnson's present 
staff can be understood by examining 
its two most important and dra- 
matically dissimilar members. One 


is W. Marvin Watson, Jr., a right- . 


wing Texas Democrat who may well 
be the most conservative presiden- 
tial assistant since the days of Calvin 
Coolidge but who as the President’s 
appointments secretary keeps his 
ideology under lock and key. Wat- 
son has not broadened his scope a 
millimeter beyond the mechanical 
functions of appointments secretary 
since leaving labor-baiting Lone 
Star Steel Company of Daingerfield, 
Texas, in early 1965 to enter the 
White House staff. 

The other key staffer, Joseph A. 
Califano, Jr., is a bright-eyed, quick- 
thinking young man from Brooklyn 
and the Harvard Law School who 
travels in an infinitely broader world 
than Marvin Watson. Like Moyers, 
he maintains amiable contacts with 
the dark and sinister forces on the 
outer edges of Lyndon Johnson’s 
world: journalists, academicians, 
even the Kennedys. But unlike 
Moyers (many of whose duties he 
inherited), Califano does not try to 
bring those outside forces to bear on 
White House policy. For Califano 
too is a technician — a supertech- 
nician, to be sure, out of the Robert 
S. McNamara training camp — who 
concerns himself with a bewildering 
assortment of government affairs but 
consciously limits his activity to the 
techniques of solving problems. 
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New thunder 


New and bound to create a storm: 
429 exciting cubic inches of new 
Thunder Jet V-8. More power than 
ever for the Bird, available now 

to people who can't wait to escape 
the ordinary. What else? A daz- 
zling range of options, everything 
from Automatic Climate Control 
to AM/FM Stereo Radio (with lots 
of great etcetera in between!) Even 
the Bird has never been this well- 
built before! Up, up, and away! 








Any way you want to fly this 

year, the Bird is there, one step 
ahead. Standard this year: Flight 
Bench Seats, which mean 6 peo- 
ple can fly in total comfort. (A new 
engineering achievement gives 
the man in the middle unprece- 
dented leg room.) You prefer 
buckets? You may have them. And 
4 doors. Or 2 doors, if you wish. 
Don't wait. Fly Thunderbird... 
Unique in all the world. 





On Iberia Air Lines of Spain 
only the plane gets more attention. 
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On Iberia Air Lines of Spain 
the wrench comes first, 
then the rose. 

The wrench stands for the 
careful way all Iberia DC-8 
Fan Jets are serviced. It also 
stands for the skill of Iberia 
pilots with millions of miles 
of experience. 

Next in importance is 
the rose. It represents the 
gracious way all Iberia people 
delight in showing their 
passengers what Spanish 
hospitality really means. 

The wrench and the rose. 
No wonder Iberia is the 
fastest growing name in 
international air travel. 

For complete flight 


information see the man who . 
knows travel best—your travel 


agent or call your nearest 
Iberia ticket office. 
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.. Where only the plane 


gets more attention than you. 


Madrid, Lisbon, London, Paris, Rome, Milan, Frankfurt, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Dublin, Brussels and other leading cities throughout the world. 
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. beautiful 
buys 


(to beautiful places) 


1. From $320. *Olé Tour. Madrid, 
Seville, Lisbon. All air transportation, so 


` 


you have time to see these famous cities at 


leisure. 15 days. 


2. From $469. *Bravo Tour. 
Highlights: Madrid, Caceres, Lisbon, 


Seville, Torremolinos, Granada, Cordoba, 


and back to Madrid. 15 days. 


3. From $418. *Palma “Relax” Tour. 


island of Majorca. 4 days in Madrid, a 
leisurely visit to Barcelona. 15 days. 


4. From $399. *Costa del Sol 
“Relax” Tour. 61⁄2 days on the Costa 
del Sol in Torremolinos. Then to Seville 
and Madrid. 15 days. 


5. From $535. 1Spain, James Tour. 
Travel by car with English speaking 
driver, visiting Madrid, Toledo, Merida, 
Seville, Ronda, Torremolinos, Granada, 
Cordoba. 15 days. 


6. From $468. *Jet^N Cruise Tour. 


, Jet to Lisbon, Seville, Malaga. Then cruise 


to Casablanca, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
Funchal and jet to Madrid. 15 days. 


7. From $399, *Jet Away Tour. 
All air itinerary to Lisbon, Madeira, Las 
Palmas, Puerto de la Cruz, Madrid. 

15 days. 


IBERIA 


Air Lines of Spain... 
where only the plane gets 
more attention than you. 


For free brochure check tour 
number or see your travel agent. 


P.O. Box 501, New York, N. Y. 10011 
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Name 
Address 


City State 


My Travel Agent is 


SPECIAL OFFER-Enclosed is $1.00 for 
160-page guidebook to Spain. 

*Prices are based on 15 or more full fare pas- 
sengers traveling together. 

*Prices are based on each of two persons travel- 
ing together. 

All prices are based on New York departure 
and include air and surface transportation, 
hotels, transfers, cruises (where scheduled) and 
most meals with the exception of Olé Tour and 
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Spain, James which include continental break- 
fast only. All fares are subject to government 


A full week in Palma on the Mediterranean 
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The fact that the President’s per- 
sonal staff is dominated by tech- 
nicians and not politicians like 
Eisenhower's Sherman Adams or 
Kennedy’s Kenneth O'Donnell is 
both a cause and a result of Johnson's 
own inward-looking preoccupation 
with the Washington scene. Simul- 
taneously, he has hardened his resist- 
ance to delegating responsibility, 
requiring his personal assent on the 
small decisions — matters usually 
delegated to subordinates by past 
Presidents (when one former Cabinet 
member was told by Johnson, “You 
haven't been bothering me lately," 
he wasn’t sure whether he was 
being praised or criticized). 

The President, who may not have 
read a book from cover to cover 
since boyhood, is in fact a voracious 
bedtime reader. Every night he 
stretches out in bed with his “night 
reading," a fat loose-leaf notebook 
crammed with the never-ending 
flow of government paper: minutes 
of meetings, agency reports, pro- 
posals for action, and a constant 
stream of memoranda from Califano 
and other White House aides — but 
mostly Califano. 

Johnson has taken to piling a 
daily work load on his thirty-six- 
year-old aide that would numb the 
mind and body of older men. In the 
process, Califano has become the 
President's indispensable eyes and 
ears within the federal establishment. 
On orders from the Oval office, he 
keeps a steady stream of factual 
memoranda moving from his desk 
to the President's, reports of all his 
official conversations during the 
day's work from Cabinet members to 
low-level bureaucrats to newspaper- 
men. “Joe is the President's re- 
porter," says a Johnson intimate. 
“He knows more about this govern- 
ment than anyone except the Presi- 
dent himself." 


Memos and minutiae 


The Presidents memo-mania em- 
braces the entire White House staff, 
guaranteeing him instant access to 
hidden events. When Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz had a small 
spat with Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark over the railroad strike that 
threatened last summer, for example, 
the President read all about it in 
memo form, though it's doubtful the 
principal actors ever learned that 


Johnson was aware of their disagree- 
ment. 

Moreover, officials attending rou- 
tine daytime meetings at the White 
House are often amazed to see 
the door swing open and the Presi- 
dent walk in and take a seat. And 
Johnson, a notorious nonlistener 
over the years, may sit quietly for 
forty-five minutes of bureaucratic 
jargon (though this is quite likely 
to be followed by a forty-five-minute 
Johnsonian soliloquy while the bu- 
reaucrats sit quietly and listen). 

With Johnson so involving himself 
in the day-by-day happenings of 
government, it is natural that his 
desk sometimes becomes a bottle- 
neck, particularly in the case of high- 
level appointments. But this seems 
to be the exception rather than the 
rule. We have here a Johnsonian 
tour de force. No other modern 
President hàs immersed himself so 
thoroughly in the minutiae of the 
government. Rare is the personal 
feud between some assistant secre- 
tary and some deputy agency chief 
that escapes the President's atten- 
tion. No problem in funding or 
organization is unknown to him. 
When Johnson gave White House 
reporters a blackboard lesson on 
budgetary problems from memory, 
it was no gimmick but a genuine 
demonstration of mastery over the 
details of governmental financing. 

Thus, just as Johnson mastered 
the intricacies of the Senate, he has 
come to know in intimate detail 
the vastly more complex mosaic of 
the federal government itself. But 
the analogy is far from exact. 
Whereas Johnson used his encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the Senate to 
dominate it, he has not been able to 
dominate the federal bureaucracy 
much more than Franklin Roosevelt 
or John Kennedy could. On the 
contrary, the paradox is that the 
more Johnson isolates himself as a 
Washington politician the more he 
seems to become the prisoner of the 
bureaucracy. Alienated from the 
press, the academy, and even his own 
party, Johnson has turned more and 
more to the career civil servant as 
his natural ally. 


“Loyalty” 


Certainly, there never before has 
been a day in Washington when so 
many high-level posts in the govern- 
ment are filled by the careerists, and 
this is a vivid manifestation of his 
deepening isolation. As Vietnam 
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43 craftsmen do their very best work to 


oive Frank Hendricks something to pickon. 


reaches toward a climax, the surge 
of confidence and sense of security 
that enveloped Johnson after his 
landslide election in 
faded, and his old suspicion of ene- 


Frank picks on the hammers of 
a Knabe with five sewing needles and 
a finely attuned ear. That’s called “voic- 
ing". Frank’s needling sets the rich 
distinctive Knabe tone in every Knabe 
console or grand—Colonial, French, 
Italian or Contemporary. 

A Knabe voicer learns his craft 
from a Knabe voicer, who learned froma 
Knabe voicer. In fact, each of the 43 hand 
skills that go before voicing have been 
taught, and learned, the Knabe way— 
since 1837. It takes a man more than six 
years before he begins to know what to 
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listen for, what to look for—and what 
to do about it. Whether he’s a voicer, a 
stringer, a fly-finisher or tuner, he keeps 
learning until he’s among the best in the 
field. Then he’s good enough for Knabe. 
Next time you hear a Knabe sing 
out—at the Metropolitan Opera, on a 
concert stage or in a friend’s home, lis- 
ten to Frank’s voice. It’s unmistakable. 
It’s called Knabe. 
For free color catalog write 
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has seemed to become less and less 
soluble and as the Negro revolution 


1964 have 


mies lurking behind every corner 
has returned. As early as the spring 
of 1965, when Johnson delayed for 
weeks signing the official commission 
of a man already selected for high 
office, he explained the delay on 
grounds that the appointee had 
once worked for a former liberal 
Democratic foe of Johnson. «How 
can I trust the friend of my enemies?" 
he asked mournfully. He eventually 
signed the commission, but today 
such an appointment would quite 
likely not be made at all. In his 
isolation, Lyndon Johnson has made 
a fetish of loyalty. 

In its most ludicrous form, this 
means that middle-echelon career 


bureaucrats — all new officials who 


reach the *super-grade" of GS-16 — 


|are summoned to the White House, 


and knees trembling and heart 
pounding, required to listen to 
Marvin Watson tell them about the 
meaning of “‘loyalty” and how the 
President expects “‘loyalty” from 
all federal employees. The ritual 
has been going on now for more 
than two years, and it is leaving 
behind scores of civil servants who 
are both mystified and resentful at 
having their loyalty questioned. The 
loyalty fetish is worst in the deadly 
serious business of transfusing an 
unquestionably tired Administration 
with new blood from the outside 
world. But the loyalty test de- 
manded by the President these days 
for every new prospective appoint- 
ment is nearly impossible to meet. 
A finding that the businessman 
or professor under consideration 
never was anti-Johnson is not 
enough; it must be shown positively 
that he has been pro-Johnson, diff- 
cult indeed for someone new to 
politics and government. 


“Security” 


Moreover, Watson’s fear of in- 
advertently approving someone with 
a black mark in his past has led to 
absurdly long delays. This fear 
stems from the tragic scandal of 
Walter Jenkins, who was brought 
down by overwork and fatigue dur- 
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The Odyssey of Homer 
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Utopia 
BY SIR THOMAS MORE 


CAN a society be created in which everyone 
lives the “good life”? One by one, More 
considers in Utopia social and economic prob- 
lems that beset man in all societies, in all ages. 
You will marvel at the brilliance of a man 
who — four centuries ago — could take such an 
enlightened view of social progress. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 





W/ L YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today . . . and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
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The Great Classics. 
Are One of the Most 
Rewarding Investments 
i You Can Ever Make For 
- "Yourself and Your Family 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has always been its 
library of books. Great books fill gaps in one's formal edu- 
cation . . . give broader vision to a son or daughter still in 
school...set a person apart, throughout his life, as one who 
has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with enjoyment, and for giving 
youth the greatest of all examples of clear, confident think- 
ing, nothing can surpass a classic. No one, young or old, 
need ever be friendless or dull if he chooses for companions 
the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating minds that ever lived. 
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women of today. 
Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 
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have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: readabil- 
ity, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
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$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; 
are richly stamped in genuine gold, which 
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A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
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bership. With your first books will be sent 


an advance notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish. 





You need not take any specific number of 
books — only the ones you want. No money 
in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 

_ Mail this coupon form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so 
please respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 11576. 
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Washington 





ing the 1964 presidential campaign. 
Right after the fall of the faithful 
Jenkins, Johnson ordered full *'spe- 
cial investigations" of 1200 top 
government officials, including the 
whole White House staff, and gave 
Watson personal authority over all 
future appointments to assure that 
any possible security blot would be 
discovered. 

When Professor Richard B. Morris 
of Columbia University was selected 
as a member of the American Revo- 
lution Bi-Centennial Commission, 
Watson put the FBI on a full-scale 
field check. When the FBI reported 
to Watson that Morris had written 
a book about the Hiss case (in fact, 
Fair Trial: Fourteen Who Stood Accused 
from Anne Hutchinson to Alger Hiss, a 
book on trial juries), and that one 
statement in that book might pos- 
sibly be interpreted as suggesting 
subversive tendencies on the pro- 
fessors part, Watson slipped the 
Morris file into a dusty drawer. 
‘There it remained for weeks. At 
last, without ever talking to the 
President, Watson vetoed the ap- 
pointment. It wasn't until another 
member of the White House staff 
learned of the long and inexplicable 
delay that a second investigation, 
this one by the White House itself, 
was ordered. It revealed that the 
FBI report had misquoted from 
Morris book. The professor wasn't 
a subversive after all. Johnson 
thereupon immediately appointed 
Morris to the obscure commission. 

But all too often the result of this 
unreasoning fear of a security taint 
in the background of a prospective 
employee, coupled with the un- 
reasoning demand for proof of 
total loyalty, is that the Johnson 
Administration follows the course of 
least resistance in filling a high-level 
vacancy. 


Passing the test 


A post may remain unfilled for 
weeks or months, and eventually 
go by default to the career bureau- 
crat on the next rung down the 
ladder. An example of how this 
works was the long hand-wringing 
over the appointment of the first 
American Ambassador to Commu- 
nist Hungary, where the level of the 
U.S. representation is being raised 
from Legation to Embassy. With 
the Kadar regime ever so cautiously 


liberalizing both its domestic and 
foreign policies, an imaginative free- 
wheeling ambassador was indicated, 
and a massive search for a hard- 
charging business executive 
launched. 

There were numerous candidates, 
but none quite suited Johnson; that 
is, none quite passed his loyalty 
test. The Foreign Service lobby was 
plugging hard for the appointment 
of Martin Hillenbrand, an excep- 
tionally able Foreign Service officer 
who had performed well as second- 
in-command in Bonn, but as a 
careerist, not the ideal man to 
employ the freedom of maneuver 
and improvisation needed in Buda- 
pest. 

After six months of stalling and 
inability to find a tried-and-true 
LBJ businessman, the President 
finally named Hillenbrand. This 
syndrome is repeated time and 
again, aggravated by the fact that 
John Macy, chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, doubles as pres- 
idential assistant for recruiting high- 
level personnel. Although he is 
supposed to be searching at all 
times for new blood, Macy happens 
to be a zealous advocate of career 
promotion for professional bureau- 
crats. On top of this, Macy’s hunt 
for talent has been inhibited by 
White House insistence on loyalty 
and security. 

The effects of all this are pervasive. 
A President whose contacts and ex- 
perience are already restricted to 
Washington now finds himself head- 
ing an Administration which day by 
day is staffed in its middle and upper 
echelons by careerists — honorable 
men, to be sure, but men Potomac- 
oriented and lacking in national 
grasp. Thus does the Administration 
and the President become inexorably 
more inward-looking. 


Military primacy 


In the case of the war in Vietnam, 
the impact of this myopia is both 
acutely serious and poignantly ironic. 
From his days as young congress- 
man investigating the Navy De- 
partment's conduct of World War 
II, Lyndon Johnson has always been 
suspicious of the professional officer 
corps, often exhibiting outright hos- 
tility. Over the last year, Johnson's 
resistance has wilted. More and 
more cut off from outside critical 
advice, he has become increasingly 
dependent upon the military bu- 
reaucracy. When one civilian ofh- 
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COMPLETE 134-PAGE TEXT OF HAMLET 
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reading aloud, with original Second 
Quarto and First Folio punctuation 
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with your first selection as a Society Member 


For the first time... Paul Scofield, Richard Burton, John 
Gielgud, Rex Harrison, Claire Bloom offer you unbowdlerized 
Shakespeare in the finest performances ever recorded 


T° receive at once your full-length 
“dream” performance of HAMLET 
on four 12-inch longplaying records — 
mail the coupon below. This $23.80 
retail value is yours as a free gift to 
introduce you to the benefits of mem- 
bership in the Shakespeare Recording 
Society. 


The "definitive" HAMLET 

In the most important role of his 
distinguished career, Paul Scofield 
(acclaimed star of Broadway’s “A Man 
for all Seasons") gives us a Hamlet 
of trenchant wit, infinite subtlety, and 
inspiring grandeur. You are able to 
follow, exactly as if you sat among the 
players themselves, all the whispered 
plottings, every outrageous pun, each 
frenzied oath and softly uttered solilo- 
quy. A flourish of trumpets...the clash 
of arms...and the bawdy, boisterous 
world of Shakespeare springs to life as 
rarely possible even at the finest stage 
production, 
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who like their Shakespeare whole 


At last, lovers of the bard can own 
definitive performances of all the works 
of Shakespeare—even, if they wish, the 
little-known works many scholars 
have not heard. No “excerpts” these, 
nor “modern” abridgements for the 
squeamish. Here are full-length, full- 
scale, full-blooded dramatic produc. 
tions — recorded exclusively for the 
Shakespeare Recording Society. Fea- 
tured performers include John Gielgud, 
Richard Burton, Jessica Tandy, Sio- 
bhan McKenna, Edith Evans, Ralph 


Richardson, Stanley Holloway and 
many others among the greatest play- 
ers of our time. 
A priceless gift for any home 
with children 

Educators will tell you there is no finer 
introduction for any child to the glories 
of living literature. Often, just such an 
impetus as this will inspire your child 
to new success in school today that 
may help open the door to college 
tomorrow. 

Members pay only the Society’s low 
price—and save 33'% 
Though Society recordings sell for up 
to $23.80 per set at retail, members 
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$4.00 per record plus shipping and 
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**Frailty, thy name is 
woman!”’,..“*Neither a bor- 
rower, nor a lender be"... 
“Brevity is the soul of 
wit" ...''To be or not to 
be"...*''The lady doth pro- 
test too much”... 


Memorable poetry, memo- 
rably performed! Perhaps 
no other work of literature 
— except the Bible — has 
given so many great quota- 
tions to the English lan- 
guage. And this unforgetta- 
ble performance brings you 
every memorable phrase — 
complete —on four brilliant 
longplaying records. (Your 
choice of Stereo or Mon- 
aural.) 


Once more the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father seeks vio- 
lent revenge as faithless 
Gertrude takes to “‘incestu- 
ous sheets" her husband's 
murderous brother. Here is 
the famous play-within-a- 
play; the madness and sui- 
cide of Ophelia; the perfidy 
of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern; the tumultuous 
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last-act duel with poisoned 
sword that rings down the 
final curtain on this immor- 
tal tragedy. And from first 
to last you follow every 
word of every scene with 
the complete 134-page Di- 
rector's Text. It is anno- 
tated by Shakespearean 
scholar G. B. Harrison, and 
included free with your 
full-length recorded play. 


All productions are re- 
corded exclusively for 
Shakespeare Recording 
Society by Caedmon 
Records. For each play, 
leading directors who 
are masters at creating 
"motion in sound" join 
forces with the finest 
players of our time 
to capture on records 
award-winning per- 
formances. Together 
they provide the first- 
night excitement of 
theatre in your living 
room. 
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cial this past summer attempted to 
argue against any further arms 
buildup, Johnson cut him off tersely. 
That, he said, was ‘‘a matter of 
tactics," and tactics are for the 
military to determine. 

The number of American troops in 
Southeast Asia, of course, has a 
great deal more to do with politics, 
national and international, than 
with military tactics. That the 
President either fails or refuses to 
understand this now is testimony 
to his old and growing weakness 
as a national politician, a weakness 
that could prove fatal in 1968. 

— Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 





India’s Holy Men 





Once every twelve years the sun, 
the moon, and Jupiter meet in the 
zodiacal sign of Aquarius the Water 
Bearer. Hindus believe that this 
celestial event enhances the power 
of the Ganges to wash away sins, 
and so millions of peasants and thou- 
sands of holy men meet for a huge 
ritual bath. The convocation, called 
the Kumbha Mela (*Festval of 
Aquarius"), moves between four 
holy cities; in February, 1966, it 
took place in Allahabad, where the 
Ganges flows into the Jumna. 

I traveled to Allahabad, despite 
discouraging warnings from several 
Indian friends. A professor at the 
university there, who housed me, for- 
bade the members of his family to 
attend. These people felt that the 
size of the crowd made the Mela dan- 
gerous — if you managed to avoid 
disease, there was still a good chance 
of being crushed in a riot. 

The Indian press reported that 
12 million Hindus had attended the 
festival at some time during the 
month, but gave the event little 
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further coverage; perhaps the jour- 


nalists too were worried about their 
health. 


Celestial bath 


I arrived with hundreds of peas- 
ants on the congested third-class 
train, and rode into the city on an 
ikka, an open horse-drawn vehicle 
built for three or four people but 
usually carrying eight or ten. The 
wide avenues were packed with 
peasants and holy men trekking to 
the water. Vehicular traffic was 
at astandstill. People had been com- 
ing and going all month. Along the 
road peddlers were selling grain for 
the travelers’ bread: high pyramids 
of beige and white pellets, displayed 
on scarlet, purple, and orange tissue 
paper. A sign, the first among the 
stalls, announced “Bhang Store," 
and a crowd was pressing up to the 
counter to buy hemp pipe tobacco, 
hemp cigarettes, and hemp green 
fudge candy, all for less than a penny. 

Near the river the street opened 
into a vast camping ground. Here 
saddhus (holy men) had set up booths, 
from which they sold sacred dyes 
(mainly saffron, a fragrant mustard- 
gold, but also crimson, orange, 
white, and ash-blue) and tiny multi- 
colored velvet purses. Almost at 
the water’s edge, squatting barbers 
were relieving squatting clients of all 
their hair. 

Among the travelers’ camps cer- 
tain saddhus had set up display tents. 
When I looked into one, a chubby 
middle-aged woman with the famil- 
iar good humor of a Sunday school 
teacher (later she said she taught 
physics before putting on the saffron 
robe) promptly ushered me in. She 
introduced me to her guru, an enor- 
mously fat man in a starched saffron 
robe, who sat at the back of the tent 
beside a painting of baby-faced iri- 
descent pink and blue gods. He 
handed me his printed calling card: 
he was Srimat Swami Shree Ad- 
vaitanandaji, head of a saddhu or- 
ganization (a chain of orphanages 
and schools) called the Bharat Se- 
vashram Sangsha. 


Saddhu guru 

Advaitanandaji spoke perfect Eng- 
lish. He showed me a thick book, 
Solace, of letters to his ‘“‘spiritual 
daughter," Sadanandamayee — and 
nodded paternally at my hostess, who 
blushed. He outlined his religious 
principles, which resembled those of 
lay bourgeois Hindus: he believed 


that eating meat enflamed the pas- 
sions, that war with Pakistan was 
unfortunate but necessary, that an 
Indian child’s first obligation was to 
study hard and get a degree, that 
faith in God and celibacy were neces- 
sary for ethical behavior. 

All the while the guru spoke, 
slowly and with heavy eyelids, more 
smiling, thick-set women in saffron 
appeared and disappeared on various 
housekeeping errands. Finally he 
excused himself for lunch. I was 
taken to Advaitanandaji’s chamber, 
a side tent with a saffron-dyed mos- 
quito net. There I was given lunch, 
an immense quantity of white rice 
and vegetables, with gummy fried- 
dough candy for dessert, while Ad- 
vaitanandaji dined on the same 
elsewhere. Before I left, the women 
sold me a copy of Solace, and in- 
structed me to look up certain yogis 
who were “very popular with West- 
erners." 

On the way down to the beach, a 
handsome gray-haired yogi camped 
along the road invited me to share 
his tea and greasy cookies. He was 
dressed in old, worn saffron robes. 
He said he was a Brahman, but 
went on to make fun of the ‘“‘fat, 
rich sort of Brahmans." Like the 
woman I had just met, he too was 
an * adult dropout." Twenty-five 
years ago he quit his job as clerk in a 
government office and went off to 
the Himalayas, where he roamed 
around with a guru “here, there, 
everywhere." After that he moved 
to Benares, where he had been living 
for the past few years. Ever since 
that day when he gave up all his 
dependents, he said, he had been 
“completely happy and free." He 
told me about an important Bombay 
politician who had done the same 
thing — simply disappeared one day, 
put on saffron, and went off to say 
his beads along the Ganges. 


Pleasure and ritual 


The shore was mobbed with peas- 
ants. Clusters of men, women, and 
children moved about together, 
dressed in the colors and styles of 
their native places. The pilgrims 
were cooking their midday meal, 
praying in small shrines near the 
water, or wandering in search of a 
spot to camp. Along the waterfront 
hundreds were taking the ceremonial 
dip: they bathed clothed, soaping 
and rinsing through wet cloth, then 
exchanged wet garments for dry ones 
with an agile maneuver, and quickly 
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Know what's keeping 
them warm there on the floor? 
The floor. 


Ordinarily, they'd be chilled in no 
time. But that isn't an ordinary floor. 
It’s heated. 

Warming a room by heating its sur- 
faces isn't new. The ancient Romans 
did it by building charcoal fires be- 
neath their floors. 

Today, we do it a lot better using 
hydronics—heating with mechanically- 
circulated water. We call our hydronics 
system Bell & Gossett Hydro-Flo® 
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Heating. B&G Hydro-Flo Heating 
warms a room by radiation—the same 
way you're warmed by the sun. Hot 
water flows through finger-sized tub- 
ing concealed in the floor or ceiling— 
or in baseboard panels. 

The heat from these panels radiates 
a soft, even sunshine warmth through- 
out the room. There are no hot or cold 
spots, or damp walls or chilly floors. 

B&G Hydro-Flo Heating is versatile. 


You can automatically maintain differ- 
ent temperatures in different parts of 
the house. You can even embed the 
tubing in your walks and driveway to 
keep them free of ice and snow. 

So if you're building a new home or 
remodeling an old one, let our Bell & 
Gossett people help. Home comfort 
has been their business for 50 years. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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India’s Holy Men 





yielded their places to others. Many 
drank from the river. Had they been 
less solemn and businesslike, the 
scene might have begun to resemble 
a popular American beach on the 
Fourth of July. 

Here and there, however, a child, 
unconscious of the difference between 
a pleasure swim and a ritual bath, 
played between the water and sand. 
An older boy chased some water 
buffalo exuberantly, smacking them 
with a stick. Two young women 
stepped into the water and removed 
their shirts; their bodies were lovely 
but they were unselfconscious, and 
the men nearby did not stare. 

I crossed one of the many foot- 
bridges to the far shore of the Jumna, 
where saddhus — nearly naked, in 
flowers and jewelry — blanketed the 
beach. I had expected them to be 
repulsive, pallid from indoor prayer 
and malnourished from their avoid- 
ance of meat, fish, and eggs; instead, 
I found them strikingly handsome. 
Many were broad-shouldered, nar- 
row-hipped; their skin was tanned 
and oiled; they stood and moved 
gracefully, like the Hindu gods in 
fresco cave paintings and temple 
sculpture. 

One bare-chested young man, 
bald except for the long lock at the 
back of his head which identified 
him as a Brahman recluse, leaned 
on a rail, looking into the water, 
perfectly still: statuesque, classic 
beauty. Even many old men were 
just as handsome, their healthy, lean 
bodies adorned with lush white hair 
and beards. 

A group of saddhus in their teens or 
twenties were running through the 
sand, slapping at an elephant. One 
with bright orange curls cavorting 
some distance from the others sud- 
denly ran over and leapt deftly onto 
the elephant. They wore loincloths 
and garlands of yellow, orange, and 
white flowers. Some had white 
powder all over their bodies and 
orange stripes on their foreheads. 
They had matted their hair into 
buns with dung. 

When I looked at them with curi- 
osity, they at once became ardently 
friendly. ‘They hugged me and led 
me forward with their arms around 
me. They lifted me onto their ele- 
phant, explaining in Hindi that 
this was one of the beasts that had 
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their home in Hardwar, and jumped 
on all around me. ‘Together we 
crossed the long beach, the young 
holy men laughing euphorically all 
the time. 


“Tyagi” odyssey 

They were tyagis (‘‘wanderers’’), 
they explained, not nagas (‘‘naked 
ones"), or sannyassis (“beggars”), or 
yogis (deep breathers”). They lived 
in a band of “many many tyagis," 
they said, with their maharaj (“‘lead- 
er"). We were going now to their 
camp on a far sandbar, where several 
tyagi troupes had gathered. 

The elephant walked for nearly an 
hour through a never-never land of 
tens of thousands of men just like 
these — mostly young, lean, tanned, 
wearing loincloths and jewelry. The 
tyagis were working on various tasks, 
some cooking their lunch, some ap- 
plying the blue dust and orange 
paint or fixing their hair into dull, 
strawlike buns, some just conversing 
or strolling around. Everyone looked 
relaxed. 

We stopped, finally, at some mot- 
ley striped circus tents, the focal 
point of the open-air camp. Inside 
one, thirty or forty women in ordi- 
nary saris were squatting around a 
fire to make the tyagi leaders’ bread. 
Asked who they were, my compan- 
ions smilingly shrugged them off, 
saying that the women of the coun- 
tryside cooked and cleaned for them 
voluntarily. * Different women come 
and work, then go." Inside another 
tent, two splendidly costumed and 
bejeweled little girls were singing 
and dancing in honor of the god 
Siva. A tyagi audience stood around 
casually, listening, talking, moving in 
and out. Under another spangled 
canvas roof a few dozen holy men 
sat in a closely packed circle on an 
ornamental rug, leisurely passing 
marijuana pipes between them. 

My hosts hasted to the tent of 
their maharaj, eager to show me to 
him and him to me. As we ducked 
under colored hangings to enter, 
other holy men motioned that I 
should take off my shoes, but the 
tyagis accompanying me waved them 
off with a chuckle at their orthodoxy 
and propelled me forward. 

The maharaj was sitting on a rug 
in an alcove of the tent, surrounded 
by other tyagis. Though the late 
afternoon sun haloed him and ob- 
scured his face, I could see he was 
white-haired, large, and powerfully 
built, as weatherbeaten and tough 
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New 28-day Cruise, 15,500 miles of tun! 
cA month away from winter! AI first-class. 
Leaves New York Feb.8rd. From *1££5* 


Follow the coast southward 
to the sunny Caribbean. Visit 
quaint Curacao and cruise 
down to fabulous Rio de Ja- 
neiro. You will have crossed 
the Equator twice when you 
slip across the Atlantic to 
mysterious Dakar and the 
scenic Canary Islands. Stop at 
Gibraltar, Lisbon and Madeira. 


The ship will be your hotel on 
this Three-Continent Seafari, 
with a limited guest list of less 
than half normal capacity. 
This means you'll enjoy all 
the pleasures of a great re- 
sort. Air-conditioned state- 
rooms. Indoor and outdoor 
swimming. Top entertain- 
ment. First-run movies and 
Meyer Davis tempos that coax 
you into dancing the nights 
away.Superb cuisine. And the 
kind of service that caters to 
your every desire. 


*Limited number of rooms with- 
out bath from $1025. 


YOUR PORTS OF CALL 
Feb. 6 Curacao: The sunny 
Dutch island of pastel houses 
and brilliant poinciana trees. 
A great place to buy crystal, 
china, Delft tiles and electron- 
ic goods. 


Feb. 12-15 Rio de Janeiro: 
Stand by for an exciting wel- 
come at Rio for this is the 
UNITED STATES’ first visit. 
Take the cable-car ride up 
Sugar Loaf Mountain for a 
truly spectacular panoramic 
view of Rio. 

Feb. 19 Dakar: Watch women 
selling produce and Moors 
from the northern deserts of- 
fering silver at the native 
market. (The Island of Goree, 
a fisherman's paradise.) 
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Feb. 21 Tenerife: A beautiful, 
exotic spot—the largest of the 
seven Canary Islands. 


Feb. 23 Gibraltar: It rises from 
the sea like some petrified 
prehistoric relic. See St. Mi- 
chael’s Caves and the Barbary 
Apes. Free-port ing. 
Feb. 24-25 Lisbon: The Moor- 
ish influences, narrow streets 
and magnificent gardens will 
charm you. Go to a cabaret 
and listen to the "fado" — the 
singing that so poignantly ex- 
presses the Portuguese. See 
the Shrine of Fatima, and the 
elegance of the ''Costa do 
Sol," where Estoril glitters like 
a diamond. 


Feb. 26 Funchal: Idyllic spot 
on the Island of Madeira, 
where the world-famous wine 
and hand-embroidered linens 
can be bought before heading 
home. Ride in a bullock car 
or a monte sledge. 


March 2 New York: End of 
your Three-Continent Seafari. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY CRUISES 
11-day Christmas-New Year's 
Cruise to Panama, Curacao, 
St. Thomas and Nassau. Leave 
New York December 22. 
Rates from $425. 


9-day Easter Cruise to Pan- 
ama, Curacaoand St. Thomas. 
Leave New York April 6. Rates 
from $335. 


SAFETY INFORMATION 
The ss United States, regis- 
tered in the U.S.A., meets In- 
ternational Safety Standards 
for new ships developed in 
1960. 


For information, contact your 
Travel Agent or any office of 
the United States Lines. 
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It is. 

And then again it isn’t. 

On the right, you've got 
an electric eye camera that 
delivers big, beautiful color 
prints in a minute, black-and- 
white in seconds. It's light- 
weight. It loads fast. It uses 
the same great film as the 
most expensive camera in the 
line. All for less than $50. 
What could be better? 





The camera on the left. 

This is the finest auto- 
matic camera Polaroid has 
ever produced. It has a Zeiss 
Ikon single-window range- 
and viewfinder. A transistor- 
ized shutter that lets you 
make black-and-white pic- 
tures indoors without flash, 
automatic time exposures up 
to 10 seconds. A sharp triplet 
lens, 2 exposure ranges for 


color, 2 for black-and-white. 
It makes beautiful portraits 
and close-ups (with special, 
accessories). It has an all- 
metal body and brushed 
chrome finish. Including a 
flashgun, it costs something 
under $160. 

Which is better? 

A camera store would be 
a good place to settle that 
argument. POLAROID® 
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as a camel driver. At his feet sat a 
` beautiful woman in a silk sari. 

He had just been conversing with 
the men around him, yet he seemed 
pleased by my visit. He asked me 
the usual questions — when I came 
to India, where Pd been, what my 
business was, what I liked about the 

"country — and could not get over 
my answering him in Hindi. He 
loaded me with guavas ,and milk- 
sweets, and told my hosts to take me 
to meet “some other maharajs.”’ 

We made the rounds of the differ- 
ent leaders. Each gave me hearty 
greetings, a word of wisdom (“Man 
. needs peace," said one), and gifts 

~of fruit and sweets. All assumed I 
had come to the Ganges to wash 
away my sins, like themselves, and 
were happily impressed by the dis- 
tance I had traveled. 


Joining up 

The young tyagis said that many 
of them had joined the troupe when 
they were twelve or thirteen. One 
was given to the band by his wid- 
owed, impoverished mother. An- 
other ran away from school one day 
on a whim. A tiny boy, fantastically 
dressed in bright yellow and purple, 
squirmed fearfully behind an older 
man when I noticed him, then 
peeked out with a defiant answering 
stare. His protector laughed at his 
shyness and explained that his par- 
ents had abandoned him to the 
saddhus who sat by the temple in their 
village, who had in turn delivered 
him to this group. 
4,1 asked the tyagis what they 
thought of their lives, and they re- 
sponded with the enthusiasm of Little 
Leaguers. They declared they were 
very happy. All were sure they 
would be, and wanted to be, tyagis 
for the rest of their lives. Asked how 
they spend their time, they replied, 
"Only worship," but they said it 
with such ebullience that one guessed 
tat "worship" included traveling, 
festivals, music and dance, mari- 
juana, and village women. Instead 
of despising them as social parasites, 
the villagers throughout India love 
them, and gladly give them food, 
Clothing, shelter, and entertainment. 

The young man with orange hair 
said he had been all over India by 
elephant, and would like to go to 
America and see the /yagis there. 
I told him regretfully that there 


were none. But he brushed off 
this information with the perfect 
assurance that he knew better, that 
there must be. 


Baba appears 


The tyagis referred me to Deora- 
hawa Baba (baba meaning *father," 
an appellation given only to venera- 
ble, solitary holy men), reputed to be 
150 years old. 

After two hours of walking back 
past all the tyagis, I came finally 
to the last outpost of habitation 
along the beach: Deorahawa Baba's 
tny hut, on stilts. About 100 
people were bunched in a knot under 
his balcony waiting to see him, 
in the meantime exchanging stories. 
One man knew an eighty-year-old 
man who said Deorahawa Baba was 
old and bearded when he himself 
was a child. Another man said 
Deorahawa Baba received an enor- 





mous amount of mail addressed 
simply “Deorahawa Baba, India,” 
which he never answered. Another 
said Deorahawa Baba could fly, that 
he had once won a bet by beating 
some tourists across the country. 

The sun had just set; this group 
had been waiting for the holy man 
since lunchtime. Someone said De- 
orahawa Baba had been just nearby 
in the Ganges all that time, treading 
water. 

The sun's last rays turned the river 
to a delicate, iridescent pink; then 
it went silver in the moonlight. The 
sand felt cool and silken underfoot. 
Naked holy men were taking their 
dips in the evening water; one 
drew the symbol P (Om) in the 
sand. The stars came out. 
Deorahawa Baba’s crowd waited, 
perfectly patient. A man stepped to 
the center of attention, and like a 
camp counselor, started leading ev- 
eryone in a comforting monotony 
of religious chants: Om, jai Ram, 
siddhi Ram, jai jai Ram (“Lord, hail 
Ram, straight Ram, hail hail Ram") 


over and over endlessly, until a few 
more hours had slipped away. 

Suddenly the holy man appeared 
on his balcony, bare-chested, skinny, 
gnarled, and leaned down toward 
us. The people were overjoyed — 
they called him, blessed him, shouted 
questions, begged his blessing, im- 
plored him to throw them some of 
his sacred food. The wizened baba 
surveyed the crowd, and then, with 
a playful, mocking expression on his 
lips and in his eyes, threw an orange, 
a guava, and several pieces of candy 
quickly into my hands, the one 
silent, surprised American. Then he 
vanished. The faithful were vocif- 
erously disappointed. The next and 
last anyone saw of him was a streak 
across the sand, as the spry old man, 
diaper-clad, dashed out of his hut 
and away from his admirers. 

On the slim chance that he would 
make another appearance that night, 
the crowd did not disperse. Only 
when Deorahawa Baba’s lieutenant, 
a stout man in a city suit who said 
he was a plainclothes policeman, 
shouted at them that they must 
leave did they go, reluctantly. 


American tyagis 

Since Indian culture has come 
into style in the avant-garde of 
America and Western Europe, a 
small, steady stream of young artists 
and poets, drug-users, adventurers, 
and dropouts are making Hermann 
Hesse's “Journey to the East.” They 
like the scene in India, by which they 
mean more than just the cheap, 
legal, and abundant hemp products. 

The hip **world-travelers," as they 
are often called, generally come to 
India with few possessions and little 
money (some unabashedly beg and 
steal); they ride on wooden-seated 
long-distance buses or overcrowded 
third-class trains; they eat rice and 
hot chili peppers and (contrary to 
Peace Corps admonitions) drink the 
water at dingy roadside tea stalls; 
they wear cheap Indian clothes and 
jewelry; they sleep wherever they 
can, on the ground outdoors or the 
floors of railroad stations; they make 
pilgrimages to the Himalayas and 
holy cities — in short, they behave 
exactly like Indian holy men. 

One twenty-one-year-old hipster 
from New York, red ribbons wound 
through his shoulder-length hair, 
went around the subcontinent giving 
away LSD. When a clever ten-year- 
old orphan tried to pick his pocket, 
he adopted the boy, and the two 
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f LL HA VE continued on their travels together. 
Hipsters can sit for hours around a ^ 

‘campfire with the saddhus, singing 

prayers to Ram or Ganesh and 

smoking ganja. With  low-caste 


servants or poor Brahman musicians 
they joke all night, drinking milky 
tea and chewing betel. 





West meets East 


Such behavior endears the **world- 
travelers" to the Indian masses. Or- 
thodox Hindus place a high value 
on detachment from family, job, and 
possessions, and consider the soli- 
tary, itinerant life a noble one. 
*Dropping out," whether from school 
‘or adult responsibilities, is not only~ 
, universally approved, but actually 
prescribed (to all good Hindus) by 
ancient scripture. 

The young migrants are also the 
| first accessible Westerners most peas- 
ants have ever known — the first 
| who do not make an issue of their 
food, clothing, and comfort, who 
lare not obsessed with money and 
patie ately fearful of getting cheat- 
ed, who are not highly conscious 
(having been briefed by upper-class* 
Indians) of their *place." Even 
those Indians who bear a highly 
developed grudge against the West 
(for example, Communists), who 
resent past British imperialism and 
suspect future American designs, 
cannot dislike the world-travelers, 
who are so plainly without racist, 
colonialist, or even nationalist senti- 
ments. 

When an unkempt LSD-user 
from Berkeley — his wife, child, ang 
teaching position abandoned “‘for 
no reason" a year before — wan- 
dered into an ashram (a communal 
settlement and work camp for Gan- 
dhi-followers), the Indians there 
practically deified him. "They fed 
and clothed him willingly, and 
begged him to stay and meditate 
alongside them. ‘The reception seemed 
appropriate to the California boy; Iæ 
stayed a few months and then moved 
on. 

The peasantry does the hipsters 
the favor of not thinking them bums, 
and the hipsters reciprocate by not, 
thinking the peasants miserable. 
Instead of dwelling upon the poor 
diet, bad sanitation, poverty, and 
disease of the Indian masses, the 
bohemians dig the style of peasant 
life. They appreciate their flam- 
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General Motors is people 
making better products for people. 


Jack Schweibold took off. And landed two world records. 


When General Motors' Allison 
Division developed a gas tur- 
bine for the Army that doubles 
a chopper's speed, range and 
payload with half the engine 
weight, it was test pilot Jack 
Schweibold's job to prove it. 


Not only did he prove it, but 
he set new world's helicopter 
records for closed-circuit dis- 
tance and longest solo flight 
to boot. GM people like Jack 
Schweibold won't settle for less 
than the best from themselves. 


Jack Schweibold, Test Pilot, Allison Division, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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from General Motors. 
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boyantly colored clothes, the flowers, 
incense, and gaudy spangles that 
adorn their homes and temples, and 
their explosively spicy food. They 
admire their lack of concern for 
time, money, and the Protestant 
work ethic. They see a resemblance 
between the teasing play of the peas- 
ants, the hedonism of the holy men, 
and their own refined self-indul- 
gence. 


Hip meets Hindu 


When hippy meets peasant shop- 
ping for turned-up-toe slippers in a 
dirty bazaar, and the two smile 
warmly at each other, hippy feels 
that the peasant’s smile touches upon 
the last point of his own irony, his 
own cool. 

With an aesthetic rather than 
moral outlook, hipsters delight in the 
chaos of a poor village street: the 
mixed odors of flowers, incense, sup- 
per fires, and dung; the cacophony 
of blaring radios, car horns, animals, 
and human voices; the continual 
struggle for space between bullock 
cart, bicycle-rickshaw, horse-car- 
riage, motor scooter, and car. Such 
confusion might disconcert a West- 
ern bourgeois, but to a hipster it is 
a model *happening." ‘The latest 
*media-mix" experiments back home 
are only imitations of the sensory 
overload of the actual Indian en- 
vironment. 

The impact of this cultural sym- 
pathy can be felt in the United 
States. Some leaders of the psy- 
chedelic movement tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to adopt a Benares saddhu, 
Avatar Meher Baba, as their special 
guru. Hippies who had gotten high 
only on Western hemisphere mari- 
juana have been introduced to 
Indian ganja, bhang, charas, and 
hashish. Little magazines such as 
San Francisco's City Lights journal 
have published work in English by 
the young Calcutta poets. Holy 
men's journals have also appeared i in, 
English, like Parahamsa Yoga-” 
nanda’s Autobiography of a Yogi and 
lama Lobsang Rampa’s The Third 


| Eye. 
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Yoga and Indian dance lessons 
are advertised abundantly in hippy 
newspapers, and little shops on both 
East and West coasts sell Indian 
incense, hookahs, Buddhist prayer 
|| wheels, Hindu beads, and statues 
land posters of the gods. On Third 
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We had to do something about 
our red and white button. 

In news photos showing our 
GI’s wearing it,we noticed that 
it stood out like a beacon. 

Fact is, it could be seen from 
loo yards away against a green 
uniform. 
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Avenue in New York’s Lower East 
side, an Indian baba operates from 
a storefront, and a coterie of neigh- 
borhood youth meets to pray and 
sing with him. 

On the other side of the world, 
Indians of low caste and social class, 
a cultural ‘‘out group" despite their 
number, have met in the “out of it” 
world-travelers the first Westerners 
they like. And the grubbiest, most 
directionless dropout, an embar- 
rassment to his family and an 
untouchable in his own country, 
finds his niche in India: a holy man. 

— Faye Levine 





Gary, Indiana 





On May 2, 1967, the bid of the 
Democratic mayor of Gary, Indiana, 
for renomination was rejected by a 
majority of that city’s Democratic 
voters. In place of the progressive 
white incumbent, A. Martin Katz, 
Gary’s Democrats nominated a 
thirty-three-year-old Negro attorney 
and one-term councilman-at-large, 
Richard Gordon Hatcher. Gary 
thus became one of the first cities in 
the United States to vote nomination 
of a Negro as a major party candi- 
date for mayor. The story of that 
campaign is instructive. 

None of the published straw polls, 
newspaper columnists, or radio com- 
mentators in Indiana’s second largest 
city (population, 175,000) had pre- 
dicted Hatcher’s victory. Against 
the affluence of a Goliath Demo- 
cratic machine, its built-in campaign 
workers on city and county payrolls, 
its hundreds of paid part-time work- 
ers and years of hard-nosed ex- 
perience in clubhouse and ward 
politics, all this black “Little David” 
had going for him was a mélange of 
untested volunteers encompassing 
all strata of Negro life, from raggedy 
unknown winos to immaculate well- 
known physicians. But there was 
also something about the state of 
the civil rights movement which 
unseated Katz, in his own view. 


“Charisma of blackness”’ 


As a Negro who worked in the 
campaign of the white who lost 
— Katz — I too think there was a 
*something," and I have conceptu- 
alized it as the “charisma of black- 
ness." For while none of the *'ex- 
perts? believed he could weld a 
victory out of the Steel City elec- 
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torate, the ethnic devotion of Negro 
voters gave him 90 percent of his 
20,222 votes and the winning margin 
of 2310 votes over Mayor Katz. 

Hatcher's surprising primary vic- 
tory could have been attributed 
simply to Gary's Negro population 
majority — an estimated 96,250 in 
1967, or 55 percent of the city's 
175,000 residents. But that explana- 
tion does not suffice, since Gary's 
white registered voters outnumbered 
Negro registered voters, 49,150 to 
43,261. (Only four major cities of 
America’s 130 cities with 100,000 
or more population have a Negro 
majority: Gary, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Virginia, and Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Probably the biggest factor in 
Hatcher’s victory was the larger 
turnout of Negro voters than white 
voters, which constituted a reversal 
of form. To the despair of politicians, 
two dismal facts about Negro voters 
have been predictable in most elec- 
tions: the first is that Negroes tend 
not to register in proportionate 
numbers to white voters, and the 
second is that when they do register, 
Negroes do not vote in a high pro- 
portion to their registrations. 

But they did on May 2 in Gary, 
and further eroded the accuracy of 
political probabilities. This time 
apathy, for some mysterious reason, 
kept the white voters at home. While 
only 58 percent of Gary’s white 
registered voters voted that day, 
67 percent of Gary’s Negro voters 
turned out. 

Is it a foregone conclusion, then, 
that Negroes can be counted upon 
to vote for a Negro? ‘Two recent 
experiences say no. In Chicago’s 
mayoralty election on April 14, 
Negro voters cast a total of 216,166 
votes. Of those votes, 13,753, or an 
embarrassingly small 6 percent, were 


given to popular Negro comedian 
Dick Gregory, a write-in candidate. 
(While Chicago has never enjoyed 
an unsullied reputation for honesty 
in its elections, and while write-in 
votes there have a high casualty 
rate, Gregory’s pitifully small share 
of the Negro vote still precludes 
the possibility of a straight racial 
identification vote.) In Philadel- 
phia’s Democratic primary for mayor 
in May, Negro real estate dealer 
Lenerte Roberts ran a_ pathetic 
third, with only 5593 votes out of a 
total of 203,724. Of the latter num- 
ber, 50,931 votes were cast by 
Negroes, leaving Roberts with 10 
percent of the Negro vote. 

If anything, Negro voters have 
demonstrated an ironically typical 
American capacity to reject ‘‘one 
of their own" for the mainstream 
nomination of a  *non-brother." 
When a “non-brother” is an out- 
standing liberal and is regarded as a 
true friend of Negroes and can show- 
case a civil rights record on Negro 
appointments and equal rights laws, 
Negro voters reward him with re- 
election, even in the face of a strong 
challenge from an attractive Negro 
candidate. 

Gary’s Mayor Katz could boast 
all three assets in his appeal to 
Negroes. Under his three-year ad- 
ministration, Negroes were  ap- 
pointed for the first time in Gary as 
building inspectors, plumbing in- 
spectors, electrical inspectors, and 
health department sanitarians. Of 
eight new Battalion Fire Chiefs, 
three were Negroes chosen by Katz. 
For the first time in Gary's history, 
the membership of every city com- 
mission and board was integrated. 

The following key jobs in the city 
administration were all held by 
Katz-appointed Negroes: City Cor- 
poration Counsel, Deputy  Con- 


troller, Superintendent of Sanitation, 
" Assistant Director of General Ser- 
vices, Supervisor of Caseworkers in 
the Gary Youth Commission, As- 
sistant City Attorney (a woman), 
and two Assistant Fire Chiefs. In 
Gary’s fifty-seven years prior to 
Mayor Katz’s election, a total of 
thirty-two Negroes had been ap- 
pointed to the fire department. In 
the three years of his administration, 
Katz doubled this total by appoint- 
ing thirty-two Negro firemen. 


Negroes’ true friend? 


These appointments were paral- 
leled in the city’s lawbooks with the 
passage of a fair-housing ordinance 
and the establishment of the Gary 
Human Relations Commission. Fi- 
nally, Katz was accepted as “‘a true 
friend of Negroes.” Most of Gary’s 
Negroes believed he was a man sin- 
cerely committed to civil rights. 
(During the campaign I rarely heard 
Negroes who supported Hatcher ac- 
cuse Mayor Katz of not being a 
firm supporter of equal rights. Rath- 
er, they would say that withal, he 
was guilty of “not having done 
enough," or of practicing ‘“‘job 
tokenism” in City Hall.) 


cold water lobsters, 


While few big-city mayors can 
equal Katz’s record of Negro ap- 
pointments, the political cynics re- 
torted, “He had no choice.” It 
would have taken, they maintained, 
an enormously insensitive and po- 
litically callous politician to ignore 
or antagonize Gary’s Negro citi- 
zenry. But others mayors, such as 
Chicago’s Richard Daley and Cleve- 
land’s Ralph S. Locher, have man- 
aged to do so. During Katz’s three 
years as mayor, Gary experienced 
none of the cataclysms of racial 
violence which have exploded in so 
many major cities during that same 
period. 

Mayor Katz's method of *keeping 
the peace" (a phrase he proudly 
used repeatedly during his cam- 
paign) was to hurry Negro progress 
under his administration. To all too 
many Gary whites, Katz's timetable 
for *all deliberate speed" toward 
equality meant a one-way ticket 
to wholesale interracial marriages. 


By some, Katz was labeled a 
"nigger-loving Jew." (Campaign 
literature from an unidentified 


source using this phrase was cir- 
culated at one point in the cam- 
paign.) To the majority of whites, 


he was simply a “‘white traitor” 
who was either unable or unwilling 
to preserve the white culture and 
its attendant ''*values." 


Steel City 


In most respects, Gary had be- 
come a sociological microcosm of all 
the cross strains of economic prog- 
ress, social stalemate, and racial ills 
besetting most American cities. If 
there is such a thing as an “‘industrial 
revolution ethic," Gary is its air- 
polluted symbol. Gary is known as 
“Steel City," and the name “Gary” 
is synonymous with steel. United 
States Steel, Gary's largest em- 
ployer, has 16,000 workers. Outside 
the city limits, Bethlehem Steel 
has opened a factory, and nearby 
East Chicago has Inland Steel and 
oil refractory plants. Gary itself 
has become one of the ten most air- 
polluted cities in America. (On a 
clear day in Gary, you can see your 
hand in front of your face.) But 
with air and water pollution have 
also come jobs and a comparatively 
low unemployment rate, even for 
Negroes. 

In 1960, Gary's median family 


income was $6004 — $200 over the © 
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national average. Its 54 percent 
home ownership of all housing 
units was just slightly under the 
national average of 57 percent. Its 
10.0 median completed school years 
nearly equals the national average 
of 10.6 years. The vast economic 
and educational gaps that separate 
Negroes and whites in most cities do 
not exist in Gary. The Negro 
median family income in 1960 was 
$4720; Negro home ownership was 
45 percent; and the median school 
years completed, 9.1. Gary wasn’t 
the promised land for Negroes, but 
it was also not the ghetto of despair 
which Hatcher continually painted 
during his campaign. 

One of Gary’s proudest charac- 
teristics invariably touted by its 
citizens is its multinational back- 
ground. If there really is an ethnic 
melting pot in America, Gary is a 
prototype. A representative cross 
section of nationalities live in Gary 
— Poles, Irish, Greeks, Hungarians, 
Italians, Jews, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans — and they are all 
constantly jockeying for political 
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power, if not political supremacy. 

My personal involvement with 
this fascinating metropolis came dur- 
ing a six-week stay in the course of 
the campaign. A small group of 
close Negro friends had asked me to 
consider going there to work in 
Mayor Katz's campaign. After mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of the 
comparative backgrounds of the 
leading candidates, I agreed to go. 
Besides, the opportunity afforded 
me the advantage of an inside seat 
to study the changing dimensions 
of Negro political power and the 
extent to which such power is or- 
ganized, effective, and influential. 

I was impressed by the number 
and quality of Mayor Katz's signifi- 
cant appointments for Negroes. Still, 
measured against the Negro per- 
centage of the population, the num- 
ber of top jobs held by Negroes did 
not in fact reflect Gary's rapid social 
change. 

Of the twenty-six department 
heads in city government, two were 
Negroes. Of Gary's four state rep- 
resentatives, none was a Negro. 
In the nine-man City Council, there 
were three Negroes, including 
Hatcher, who was one of the three 
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councilmen-at-large. Of the 2000 
City Hall controlled jobs, 28 percent 
were held by Negroes, according to 
an Indiana Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report, a statistic on which 
Hatcher hammered away as an ex- 
ample of Katz’s *tokenism." 


Race politics 


In America's civil rights move- 
ment, primary emphasis has not 
been placed on Negroes' acquiring 
political potency. ‘The reasons are 
obvious. Had Negroes organized 
their movements primarily to win 
greater political power, they would 
have antagonized the very sources 
from which they have received sym- 
pathetic assistance. The acquisition 
of political power by one group, by 
definition, requires a diminution of 
another group's political power. 
Few white politicians, no matter 
how favorably predisposed to equal 
rights, are willing to extend that 
concern to the support of efforts 
resulting in their own displacement. 
Finally, few Negroes (there are ob- 
vious exceptions) have ever under- 
stood the raw dimensions of political 
power, its back-room machinations, 
its amoral quid pro quos, its manipu- 
lative possibilities for both personal 
and social gain, and its role as a 
fundamental lever for moving society 
forward. 

In Gary, a Negro attorney did. 
His enemies maintained that 
Hatcher understood these things 
only too well. Arriving in Gary 
from his hometown of Michigan 
City, Indiana, seven years ago, 
Hatcher quietly proceeded to build 
for the future in what had been a 
sleepy Negro community. He moved 
from one Negro political camp to 
another, shrewdly playing off polit- 
ical enemies against one another. 
He organized a social club of Negro 
professionals which was eventually 
to become a major power base in 
his campaign against Mayor Katz. 

Within five years of his arrival 
in Gary, Hatcher had become the 
city’s first Negro city councilman- 
at-large, rolling up one of the biggest 
votes of any candidate. It wasn’t 
until he announced his candidacy 
for mayor that. Gary’s old-time 
Negro politicians realized they were 
being usurped. But their denuncia- 
tions of Hatcher as a political 
Johnny-come-lately made little im- 
pact on the Negro voters. As far as 
they were concerned, he was prop- 
erly credentialed because of a new 
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7 Transportation exists in the United States 


Pi 


in a special environment unlike any other 
in our society. We have evolved a spe- 
cial technique, combining public and 
private transport investment. One not 
only complements the other; in some 
cases, one makes the other possible: 


This blending of private and public 
money has helped the United States pro- 
duce a national transportation system 
superior to that of any other country. But 
a minor drawback of this uniquely Amer- 
ican approach is that it tends to obscure 
the real costs of movement. 


Perhaps no freight rate or passenger fare 
today reflects the actual costs of trans- 
portation. Local, state and federal gov- 
ernments—that is, the taxpayer—always 
bear some part of the burden: 

. . . Almost all of the cars and trucks are 
privately owned, but the highways and 
streets are publicly maintained. 

... All barges and towboats are private 
property, but the canals and rivers are 
kept navigable by the Corps of Engineers. 
... All U.S. airlines are competing pri- 
vate enterprises, but major airports are 
publicly maintained, and the air routes 
are assigned by a federal agency. 

... America’s ocean-going vessels are 


4, Privately owned, except for some mili- 


* 


tary supply ships, but the great harbors 
and port facilities are a public invest- 
ment; and the United States Coast Guard 
maintains maritime law and safety. 


... Most railroad rights-of-way originated 


in federal land grants or other forms of 
public support at state or local levels. 


The dominant pattern is clear. Our na- 
tion has agreed, on public policy grounds, 
to provide the basic route support for 
each of the emerging transportation 
technologies. The lump-sum investments 
required for highways and harbors and 
canals and jet airports are not only be- 
yond the usual means of private com- 
panies; considering other expenditure 
priorities, they are also at times beyond 
the means of the U.S. Government. 


The total transportation investment in 
America— by private firms and individu- 
als and by all government jurisdictions 


combined— is some $425 billion. If pas- 
senger fares and freight rates and car 
ownership had to reflect this full cost, 
there would be significantly less personal 
travel and freight movement. 


Three major elements shape the Ameri- 
can transportation environment: 

1) The importance we attach to freedom 
of movement—personal mobility. This 
is a political right as well as a social 
value, and it supports the reality of a 
mass market over a vast territory, free of 
the Old World barriers to travel and 
commerce. 

2) Our system of private ownership and 
competitive free enterprise. This very 
profound and pervasive approach in our 
society reinforces our dominant moral 
and ethical concepts. Though somewhat 
blurred in the operations of the carriers 
themselves, it is powerfully displayed by 
the great users, the shippers, as well as 
transport equipment manufacturers. 

3) The intervening authority of govern- 
ment—any level of government. The 
classic partnership that exists between 
public and private investment may be 
viewed as a form of subsidy. But the 
power to give or withhold a franchise or 
license, and the power to set operating 
rules and standards, is a far more fun- 
damental role. Here government is an 
instrument for the protection of the 
community’s total interests. 


The interaction of these forces, in the 
dimension of time, has produced a com- 
plex landscape of transportation institu- 
tions. The recent establishment of the 
Department of Transportation represents 
a decision to give greater unity and co- 
herence to the Government's role. 


We need to give more serious thought 
to the meaning of transportation in our 
society. It has become increasingly ap- 
parent that in a society such as ours 
transportation is one of the great choice 
mechanisms. Like the ballot box and the 
marketplace, it expresses popular de- 
sires. It helps shape our communities 
and institutions. 


No family, for instance, moves to a sub- 
urban home as a destructive act. Yet the 
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effect of a million such decisions may be 
the relative decline of downtown busi- 
ness districts, congestion on urban high- 
ways, relocation of firms, disintegration 
of central city school systems, air pollu- 
tion and innumerable other side effects. 


Our nation knows a lot about the engi- 
neering and economic and efficiency as- 
pects of transportation. Such knowledge 
has produced the greatest system of air- 
lines, rail lines, pipelines, highways and 
waterways in the world. 


But we do not have a very good under- 
standing of the social effects of trans- 
portation. Most refinements in transport 
technology have long-lasting conse- 
quences which, for our future happiness 
and perhaps even survival, we had best 
learn to anticipate. We have hardly be- 
gun to sound the depths of the human 
implications of our transport decisions. 


As usual, the hardest part of the problem 
is how to think about the problem. Pop- 
ular expectations may be unreasonable, 
but expert knowledge has its limitations 
as well. We will have to be cautious in 
our acceptance of definitive solutions, 
confidently presented. 


What kind of a community do we want, 
and what kind are we willing to settle 
for? We must set our own standards in 
this matter, dealing with transportation 
as a servant rather than a master. 


If we are not able to anticipate all of the 
ultimate results of our transport invest- 
ment decisions, that should not be used 
as an excuse for not making any deci- 
sions at all. Important incremental in- 
vestments are being made daily— even 
hourly—in private and public sectors. 
Our mutual responsibility is to insure that 
in both sectors the social consequences 
are given adequate consideration. 


If we can do this—if we can use the pub- 
lic interest as our consistent measure, 
though navigating in uncharted waters— 
our nation may be assured of true prog- 
ress in transportation. 
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militancy he had helped spawn in 
local civil rights activity. But not 
a single elected Negro official in 
Gary publicly endorsed Hatcher: 
he just wasn’t a member of the 
establishment. Not one of the city’s 
four Negro newspapers supported 
Hatcher; three openly backed Katz. 
Katz had all of the Negro generals, 
but Hatcher had the Negro troops, 
and the troops always have more 
votes than the generals. 


A black majority 

Gary’s Negro majority evolved 
suddenly. In 1960, Negroes were 
only 39 percent of the population. 
In seven quick years, they became 
a majority of 55 percent through the 
migration of Negroes to Gary and 
the emigration of whites to the 
suburbs. (For the first time in its 
history, Gary showed a popula- 
tion decrease — 175,000, down from 
178,000 seven years ago.) 

It was Gary’s new Negro majority 
which convinced Hatcher he could 
coalesce the Negro community be- 
hind him, label any other Negro who 


entered the race as an Uncle Tom. 
for splitting the Negro vote, and 


then run successfully for mayor as 
the only major Negro candidate. He 
also counted on other major white 
candidates opposing Katz to split 
the white vote, if previous Gary 
elections were any guide. Subse- 
quent developments proved him ac- 
curate. 

As far back as September, 1966, 
Hatcher had decided to run for 
mayor, and was restrainedly identi- 
fying himself with black power senti- 
ment. In an interview in the Sep- 
tember 16, 1966, issue of the Black 
Muslim newspaper Muhammad 
Speaks, Hatcher declared he had not 
made up his mind to run for mayor, 
but according to the article, *mod- 
estly agrees that he would have an 
excellent chance of winning.” 

The article on Hatcher, an in- 
depth interview, was headlined: 
“Struggle for Black Power in Gary.” 
The story began as follows: 

* "lhere is a growing sense of 
disaster in the Gary community, 
ignited by the white power struc- 
ture's flagrant disregard for 
largely-impoverished black popula- 
tion, said Gary Councilman-at- 
large, Richard G. Hatcher, the man 
considered most likely to become the 
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first Negro mayor of a large Northern 
city. ‘The patience of the black 
community is wearing very thin, 
Atty. Hatcher continued.” 

As it became increasingly evident 
that Hatcher had his eye on the 
mayor’s job, a rusty Democratic 
machine which had been malfunc- 
tioning as a result of several intra- 
party battles in the last couple of 
elections tried to reunify itself. For 
a while, some of the political leaders, 
aware that Katz was caught between 
white backlash and black power, 
seriously considered dumping him 
and rallying behind a new organiza- 
tion-backed candidate. 

Further complicating Katz’s bid 
for renomination was the candidacy 
of a prominent white businessman, 
Bernard Konrady, a political con- 
servative. (He was also a longtime 
political enemy of Katz’s, who had 
narrowly defeated Konrady’s broth- 
er for mayor in 1963.) Konrady 
quickly established himself as the 
“white hope” for Gary. By catering 
to backlash sentiment, Konrady de- 
veloped his strongest appeal in the 
most rabidly anti-Negro sections of 
Gary. Actually, Gary had already 
been well fertilized by the backlash 
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in the 1964 presidential primary, 
when Alabama’s George Wallace 
polled more votes than Lyndon 
Johnson. 

With the twin strains of Konrady’s 
white backlash overtures and Hatch- 
er’s black power nuances now polar- 
izing the Gary electorate, Katz was 
caught in the ideological middle. 
In the Negro community, he stood 
on his civil rights record, and in the 
white community, he reminded them 
he had “kept the peace.” There 
were seven other Democratic may- 
oralty candidates, including two 
Negroes. Together, these seven were 
not expected to poll more than 
2000 votes, and they didn’t. 

Because Katz was counting heav- 
ily on the organization’s ability to 
turn out the vote for him, he did 
not formally launch his campaign 
until late March. Hatcher’s cam- 
paign had been in high gear since 
he filed his candidacy on February 
27 — the date chosen, according to 
Hatcher, because it was the anni- 
versary of the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, giving the Negro 
the right to vote. 

Katz campaigned between twelve 
and fourteen hours a day all over the 
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city. The Democratic organization 
scheduled as many as thirty meetings 
a day for him, bouncing him from a 
Polish-American Home to the Greek 
Orthodox Church to the Latin- 
American Club to a Negro night- 
club in a slum, all within one hour. 
His performance in each of them 
was the same: a speech imploring the 
crowd to “Keep Katz.” In the 
Negro community, he struck re- 
sponsive chords when he ended his 
speeches: *Ive kept the peace. 
And as a famous political figure 
whom I respect says, now you keep 
the faith, baby! Keep Katz!" 


“One of us" 


Hatcher confined his campaigning 
almost exclusively to the Negro 
neighborhoods, making last-minute 
token appearances at meetings in 
the white community. Strapped 
for campaign funds, Hatcher by- 
passed newspaper advertising and 
relied on a heavy radio advertising 
campaign during the last two weeks. 
What Hatcher lacked in campaign 
funds, however, was more than 
compensated for by the enthusiasm 
and the commitment of his volun- 
teers to their dream. Whereas 
Katz’s supporters had to go into 
Negro homes and *'sell? the mayor 
all over again by reminding the 
voters of his civil rights record, 
Hatcher's workers used a very simple 
approach: “‘Don’t you think it's time 
for ‘one of us’ to run this city?" 
That was a hard argument to 
counter, even among Katz support- 
ers. His workers were increasingly 
confronted with polite silences, a 
wan smile, or just a courteous '*we 
haven't made up our minds yet." 
Whatever limited success Katz work- 
ers had in presenting the case for 
a “good civil rights mayor" was 
offset by the Hatcher tactic of 
“Yes, but it’s all been tokenism." 

On Primary Day, May 2, true to 
political campaign tradition, the 
Katz, Hatcher, and Konrady camps 
all claimed victory. Thirty minutes 
after the polls closed at 7 P.M., re- 
ports from several Negro precincts 
revealed that Katz was in trouble 
in his renomination bid. In two 
Negro precincts where Katz had 
expected to garner a minimum of 30 
percent because both precinct com- 
mitteemen were closely allied with 
the Democratic organization, the 
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mayor received a humiliating 14 per- 
cent. By 9:30 the rout was com- 
plete. The final figures: 

Hatcher — 20,272 

Katz — 17,910 

Konrady — 13,133 

The story can be summed up in 
the racial voting patterns. Hatcher 
racked up 75 percent of the Negro 
vote, Katz 24 percent, and Konrady 
one percent. Among the white vot- 
ers, Konrady received 46 percent, 
Katz 45 percent, and Hatcher 7 per- 
cent. (The other candidates, 2 
percent.) While Hatcher was amass- 
ing a huge majority of the Negro 
vote, Katz and Konrady were split- 
ting the white vote almost in half. 

The Negro voters turned out a 
man who many of them admitted 
had done more for Negroes than 
any other mayor in Gary's history. 
An equally significant political de- 
velopment was the complete collapse 
of the Democratic organization in 
Gary's three Negro districts. 

Politically, Gary is divided into 
six districts. Three are predominant- 
ly Negro. Within each district there 
are precincts headed by an elected 
precinct committeeman and vice- 
committeeman. The precinct organ- 
ization musters the necessary elec- 
toral muscle on Primary Day to 
produce victory. Nevertheless, pre- 
cinct committeemen who were also 
on the city payroll or held high 
positions in the Democratic organ- 
ization were unable to deliver their 
precincts for the mayor. 

None of the three Negro district 
captains in the Negro third, fourth, 
and fifth districts was able to deliver 
his own precinct for the mayor and 
the Democratic organization. 


Peace or polarization? 


The charisma of blackness was 
unquestionably a compelling influ- 
ence in the Democratic nomination 
of Richard Gordon Hatcher for 
mayor of Gary. His nomination, and 
— if Gary maintains its traditional 
Democratic posture — his election 
in November, open up four pos- 
sibilities for this city and other major 
cities: 1) a recognition of the new 
distribution of political power and 
a slow agonizing movement gingerly 
feeling its way toward interracial 
progress and understanding, 2) a 
hardening of hostile white attitudes 
and a bipolarization of resentments 
and suspicions between the white 
backlash and black power, 3) an 
undifferentiated social no-man's land 


in the city's race relations in which 
both groups periodically essay an 
open confrontation and test each 


other's political power, 4) a con- . 


tinuation of the exodus of whites 
to the suburbs, driven there by a 
fear of being swallowed up by the 
black concentration in the cities. 
But what happens if Gary does not 
maintain its traditional Democratic 


posture in the November elections 


for mayor? What is the political 
significance for both major parties 
on the national level if Negro Demo- 
crat Hatcher is defeated by white 
Republican Joseph B. Radigan? 
These two questions can be simul- 
taneously answered by examining 
the possibilities of a Hatcher victory. 
Statistically, they are overwhelming 


in his favor. Politically, they are ae 


mere  fifty-fifty. The reason is 
Hatcher himself. In the excitement 
of his primary victory, he held out 
no olive branch to the defeated 
Democratic organization, opened no 
new causeways of communication to 
the disturbed white community, and 
extended no hand of friendship to 
his political enemies in the Negro 
community. 

As a result, there has been an 
organized upsurge of voter registra- 
tions in white neighborhoods and 
secret meetings weekly between 
white Democratic and Republican 
precinct officials. The Democratic 
organization has withheld money 
from Hatcher, provoking him and 
his supporters to take big fund- 
raising ads in the New York Times 
and other out-of-town newspapers. 
Many Gary Republicans are con- 
vinced that a significant percentage 
of Hatcher votes were the result of 
illegal registrations and election-day 
irregularities. An investigation has 
been launched, and stiffer registra- 
tion procedures are being instituted 
to prevent recurrences in the fall. 

Republicans are not bestirring 
themselves to cater to white backlash 
sentiment. They are simply letting 
nature take its political course. 


» 
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In a toe-to-toe vote, with all the * 


Negroes voting for Hatcher and all 
the whites voting for Radigan, 
Hatcher would easily be defeated, 
because of the white registration 
plurality. Hatcher must convince 
part of Gary's white electorate that 
his election as mayor means he 
will represent them too and that 
“black power" can also mean 
*shared power." 

One thing is certain: there is a new 
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Italy 
5words a day. 


A painfully dull guide for people whose Italian is limited to 
E ciao, salute, and parla lei inglese. 








They say that in order to 
really know Italy, you first 
have to know Italian. 

Not entirely true. 

Throughout the country, 
there happen to be a couple 
of places where they actually 
do speak English. Of course, 
you have to know where they 
are. 

So that you don't feel en- 
tirely left out and lost in this 
land of Michelangelo and 
Caesar, we've listed them for 
you. Here you're sure to meet 
some very sympathetic Americans who will un- 
derstand your problem only too well. 


Organized Tours 


Arounda Roma Tours is a sightseeing bus 
ride for 2000 lire ($3.30) with an English 
speaking driver who's as exciting as a seventh 
grade history teacher. You'll see the Vatican 
Museum, Roman Catacombs, Sistine Chapel 
and probably some people you know from 
back home. Ladies planning to visit Cathedrals 
should wear long-sleeved dresses. 


Restaurants 


Ordering in an Italian restaurant in Italy is 
not like ordering in an Italian restaurant back 
home. Not one restaurant serves spaghetti and 
meatballs. But there is a little stand off the Via 
Panzanni in Florence that serves real American 
frozen pizza. Of course, it's not the normal two 
hour, six course Italian dinner, but you won't 





have any trouble ordering. 
Just say, "pizza pleeza". 


Sights and Sounds 


Every Sunday, merchants 
from all over Italy come to 
spread a blanket of their 
goods at the Flea Market. 
Rent a shiny new car from 
Hertz and try finding the 
place. Once there, with a lot 
of good old Italian negotia- 
ting and bargaining you 
might end up with an original 
Donatello, or Bandinelli. But 
don't get too angry at all the smiling Italian 
people you stop on the countryside road. They 
honestly don't know what *How do I get to the 
Flea Market?" means. 
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It's a different Italy when you speak Italian. 
And you can. Easily. In three months. Five 
weeks. Even ten days* 

The minute you enter your first Berlitz class 
you start speaking Italian. You and the instruc- 
tor, head to head. No English. No translations. 

With the aid of objects, pictures, and a lot of 
body English, you're soon saying complete sen- 
tences. And by the end of the first day you'll 
speak over 200 words. 

We guarantee our method if you guarantee 
your diligence. Just call Berlitz to set up an 
appointment. 

Unless of course, you plan to visit only 


uni Berlitz 


School of Languages 


There are Berlitz Schools in more than 50 city and suburban locations across the U.S. and in Canada, Mexico and Puerto Rico. 
To find the school nearest you, call your local operator or contact Berlitz Field Supervisor, 866 Third Avenue, New York 10022. 
*'The 10-15 day program is called Total Immersion® and it really works. 


distribution of political power in 
Gary between whites and Negroes. 
This new ethnic balance of power, 
already testing itself in other com- 
munities, could alone shape the fu- 
ture of America’s ten largest cities. 
By 1980, all of them could conceiva- 
bly have Negro majorities and to- 
gether comprise more than half of all 
Negroes in America. 

How the urban Big Ten cities 
deal with this new social develop- 
ment will do much to determine the 
ultimate quality and fate of Ameri- 
can Civilization. — Chuck Stone 





Middle East: 
After the Arab Defeat 





There have been not one but 
many moments of truth in the 
Middle East since June 5. Their 
cumulative effect has destroyed old 
assumptions and made the awaken- 
ing to new realities a slow process. 
None of those involved — Israelis, 
Arabs, Russians, and the West — 
were prepared to face their drasti- 
cally altered positions after the June 
11 cease-fire. 

For the Israelis it was a shock to 
find themselves almost overnight 
occupying territories inhabited by 
a million Arabs. The old anxiety 
about security gave way soon to a 
new anxiety about coping with this 
unexpected ingathering. 

For the Arabs there was the 
trauma of discovering that all the 
new weapons were useless without 
a mastery of modern technology. 
The humiliation of defeat was com- 
pounded by the realization that the 
East, which they represented, could 
not match its wild rhetoric with 
effective action. 

The U.S.S.R., which had played 
the Arab card with such skill and 
confidence, found itself identified 
with one of the great military losses 
of all time. And it could not muster 
enough political support to bail out 
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its Arab partners at the United 
Nations. 

For the West, especially the 
United States, there was the shock 
of realizing that it had slight in- 
fluence in Israel; and that wider 
Western interests made little dif- 
ference to Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 
in settling a festering local score with 
the Arabs. 

Everyone felt let down: the Arabs 
by Moscow’s failure to rescue them; 
the Israelis by Washington’s futile 
attempt to delay confrontation; the 
Soviets by Nasser’s brinkmanship; 
and the West by both Israel and the 
Arab moderates. 

One of the resulting questions is 
about the value or wisdom of United 
Nations interpositions in areas of 
acute tension. For twenty years 
the UN has helped to delay political 
solutions to Middle East issues. The 
Arab refugees have been kept alive 
thanks to UNRWA. It has been 
70 percent supported by the United 
States as a means of postponing 
political settlement of the refugees’ 
claims. 

UN ‘Truce Supervision officers 
have risked their lives to patrol the 
1949 Armistice lines, and have kept 
the episodic flare-ups in demili- 
tarized zones from exploding. After 
the Suez blowup the UN Emergency 
Force moved in to patrol the Sinai 
and Gaza demarcation lines, operat- 
ing only on Egypt’s side when Israel 
rejected their services. A Concilia- 
tion Commission for Palestine has 
met intermittently since 1949, pre- 
serving the form but avoiding the 
substance of conciliation. None of 
its three members, representing Tur- 
key, France, and the United States, 
has wanted to risk initiating a gen- 
uine settlement within the UN 
framework. 


Dialogue of the deaf 


All of these agencies have helped 
to kill the Middle East yeast since 
1949. In theory Israel opposed 
them, and in fact usually ignored 
them. For long periods it boycotted 
various Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions set up to mediate frontier 
disputes. Israel has consistently 
sought direct peace talks with the 
Arabs. But in Arab capitals the 
UN has looked like a refuge and 
a shield. It was the one place where 
their side of the Palestine case could 
be publicly aired in the West, and 
the one protection against risky 
encounters. They needed interposi- 
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tion. Israel believed that it did not. 
It could look after itself. 

All the endless Palestine debates at 
the UN have to be considered in this 


light. The hyperventilation of griev-~ 


ances and charges on both sides has 
occasionally revealed a glimmer of 
the real issues, which few professional 
reporters accomplish. Allowing for 
Arab hyperbole and the Israelis’ 


wh out 


forensic skill, the essential cleavage - 


between the Arab East and the West, 
as Israel represents it, comes 
through. 

It is a dialogue of the deaf and is, 
unhappily, the only dialogue yet 
possible between the two sides. 
Within their separate worlds, how- 
ever, there are new and important 
dialogues going on. Israel's great 


debate now is about how to treat its, 


conquests; whether to make short- 
range demonstration of its over- 
whelming power and efficiency, or 
to work toward long-range accept- 
ance in the region. In a curious way 
its victory over the West Bank of 
Jordan and Gaza gives it a second 
chance with the Arabs. It can make 
a fresh start on the refugee question. 
The Palestinians are truly helpless. 
They can no longer fight back except 
in the most incidental ways. Israels 
approach to them is crucial, not 
only for them, but for its own future 
in the Arab East. 

At best Israel can offer them a 
buffer state with local autonomy in 
the West Bank and give Gaza refu- 
gees a chance to go there. In this 
way part of the original scheme 
outlined in the UN partition plan 
would evolve. An autonomous Pal- 
estine would have access to the 
Mediterranean and to East Jordan. 


It would restore the dignity and" 


status of one of the sturdier elements 
in the Arab world. But Israel's price 
for such a state would be recognition 
and economic cooperation. 


Jerusalem the prize 


The price would not be quite so 
hard for Palestinians to accept if 


they had any hope of regaining some, 


status in Jerusalem. Here the Israe- 
lis, having annexed all of Jerusalem, 
would have great difficulty in com- 
promising. In the euphoria of vic- 
tory in June the Israelis ignored all 


international claims to the city.e 


They forgot that it is the capital 
of an entire region, a city-state in 
the historic sense. The Israeli deter- 
mination to control this entity for 
their exclusive administration and 
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Snow Beach is located in the Alps. 


(The French Alps, the Austrian Alps, 
the Italian Alps as well as the Swiss 
Alps.) 

Sand Beach is located just about any 
place where the water’s warm enough 
to swim. 

Snow Beach resorts (like Klosters, 
St. Moritz, Davos, Zermatt) come com- 
plete with everything under the sun 
from 8 minute to 8 hour ski runs. 

Sand Beach comes complete with 
everything from water skiing to night 
clubs. 

With Snow Beach you also get curl- 
ing, skating, sleigh riding and hiking 
past romantic chalets and breathtak- 
ing mountain scenery. Not to mention 
horseracing in the snow, sweet alpine 
air, fantastic gourmet foods, and a 


laughing singing aprés ski life. 

Bring the kids to Snow Beach? Why 
not? Snow Beach has everything from 
inexpensive nurseries to children’s ski 
schools. 

The important thing to remember 
when you're weighing sides on a win- 
ter vacation is this: The same sun that 
shines down on Sand Beach, shines 
down on Snow Beach. (Ever see a 
Snow Tan? Its effect is the same as a 
conventional tan: deep, rich, bronze, 
and healthy looking.) 

Another thing to remember: Snow 
Beach is in the center of Europe. Which 
means you're close enough for a side 
trip to just about anywhere in Europe. 
(Sand Beach side trips usually take in 
no more than just the local scenery.) 

Sand Beach vacations don't have to 





be expensive. And neither does a Snow 
Beach vacation. Example: For $360* or 
even $268** (round-trip from New 
York) Swissair will fly you to Geneva 
or Zurich...the gateways to Snow 
Beach country. (We even have a com- 
plete two-week Snow Beach Holiday 


Deal that includes all transportation; - 


meals, choice of two Alpine resorts for 
as low as $475.**) 

Call Swissair. We have offices in 
principal cities. Or see your travel 
agent. Our Snow Beach Run takes off 
3 times a week from Chicago and 
Montreal and every day in the week 
from New York. 

Before you take sides, one last point 
for us. Snow Beach isn't sandy. 


+SWISSA 


SWISS-CARE WORLDWIDE ON THE PRIVATELY OWNED AIRLINE OF SWITZERLAND, 


* 14/21 day economy excursion fare, valid Mondays through Thursdays. ** Price based on Group Inclusive Tour basing fare; minimum 15 persons. 
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There are over 600,000 words in the English lan- 
guage. But not one can really describe just how good 
J&B is. So when it comes to anyone’s word on J&B— 
don't take it. 

Take a drink of J&B instead. 

Savor its special taste for yourself. You'll discover 
the flavor of J&B is unique. Far better than any words 
can convey. Far better than the scotch you used to think 
was great. 

And you'll be anxious to pass the good word along. 
When you do, do it right. Forget all the superlatives; all 
the glorious adjectives. And simply insist they taste J&B 
for themselves. 

Because now you know that only tasting is truly 
believing. 


no man 

-can really tell 
a woman 

about it 


The unique flavor of 98 
J&B Rare Scotch © 
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Winters te 


pennies more in cost |. 
worlds apart in quality — 
the premium product of 
JUSTERINI & BROOKS 

founded 1749 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky The Paddington Corporation, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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benefit defies world opinion. In 
extenuation Israelis point quite 
rightly to the world’s indifference 
when Jordan refused, after its own 
conquest in 1948, to internationalize 
the city, and to their own exclusion 
from the Old City since then. On 
a tit-for-tat scale they have the 
power today to assume exclusive 
control. But in spite of a willingness 
to protect Muslim and Christian 
shrines, they isolate themselves. The 
99.0 UN resolution on Jerusalem 
at the General Assembly in July 
reflects this fact. So does the fact 
that thirty-four countries still refuse 
to recognize Jerusalem as Israel's 
capital and keep their embassies in 
Tel Aviv (twenty-two acknowledge 
Jerusalem as the capital). 

Can the deep emotions evoked by 
Jerusalem be waved aside? Why did 
millions of tourists flock to this beau- 
tiful but inconvenient old city 
through the years when it was cut 
off from Israeli traffic? The Israelis 
have yet to find an answer for Jeru- 
salem which will reconcile their own 
special attachment with that of the 
outside world. They may find a way 
through the offices of the general " 
ecumenical movement emanating 
from the Christian world. But they 
must also reckon with Islam and its 
historic claims if they want peace in 
Jerusalem. Here in the most poi- 
gnant way the East-West dichotomy 
has to be faced. 

Israel's most fundamental internal 
debate is concerned with demog- 
raphy. To fulfill the Zionist ideal it 
must gather in the Jews of the 
Diaspora and hold them. Here 
something has gone wrong. In spite 
of calls for immigration, especially 
from the West, and in spite of 
restrictions on emigration, Israel in 
1966 had a net loss of immigration. 
Many of those leaving went to 
Canada and the United States. 
Unemployment was one reason. By 
the spring of 1967 there were 100,000, 
unemployed in Israel, 10 percent of 
the work force. The reverse exodus 
included many young people, who 
have become part of the Israeli 
brain drain to the West, where 
technically educated youth have a4 
brighter future than in Israel. Prime 
Minister Eshkol has stressed the 
need for a new start on immigration 
to reach a goal of five million 
Israelis by the year 2000. He has 
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Maybe you talk about taking a cruise | 
when you retire. But, if you don't plan now, 
you may miss something. 


Prudential understands that some 
day you'll have the time to do the 
things you've always wanted to do. 
But the question is—will you have 
the money? 


You probably know what you'll have 
coming to you from Social Security 
and perhaps a company pension. 
But they may not add up to the kind 
of retirement you want. You can 
make up the difference with a 
Prudential Annuity. A Prudential 
Annuity will guarantee you a 

check every month even if you 
outlive Methuselah. So you'll 


never run the risk of living longer 
than your money. 


Nice thing, too, is that a Prudential 
Annuity doesn't have to be watched 
and worried over. Prudential does 
the watching and worrying for you. 
And, meanwhile, you've got a nest 


egg to borrow on if you get in a bind. 


Your Prudential man is an expert at 
tailoring a Prudential Annuity to 
your income and retirement plans. 
When it comes to taking the money 
worry out of retirement and the 
planning for it, Prudential 
understands. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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ICELANDIC STILL HAS 


LOWEST AIR FARES 
TO EUROPE 


Ask an expert, your travel agent. He'll tell 
you. Of all the scheduled airlines flying 
the Atlantic, only one has lower fares. 
Icelandic. And right now is the time to 
take advantage of Icelandic’s even lower 
off-season fares. Example? During 
Thrift Season you save $137.40 ona 
round-trip ticket New York/Luxembourg 
over normal Jet Economy fare. Icelandic’s 
fare is valid for a whole year with no 
restrictions on day of week you fly. 
Want to save even more? You will—with 
Icelandic's unique budget-priced ‘‘Shoe- 
string" Tours of 32 major European 
cities, low-cost Stopover Tours of Iceland 
and Luxembourg, and Air-Rail Plan to 
all Europe. You also enjoy outstanding 
comfort and service (including compli- 
mentary hot meals, drinks and snacks). 
There's no doubt about it. Icelandic 
Airlines is your best sky-buy to Europe. 


of any 
scheduled airline 


Champion of Low Fares to Europe for 23 Years 


ICELANDIC aranes 
e /usimyg 


610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) 
New York, N.Y. 10020 « PL 7-8585 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 


Call your Travel Agent Write for Folder AH 


From New York to: ICELAND * ENGLAND * SCOTLAND * HOLLAND 
NORWAY * SWEDEN * DENMARK * FINLAND * LUXEMBOURG 
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also urged an increase in the Jewish 
birthrate, which runs much lower 
than that of the Arabs in Israel. 


Arabs in Israel 


An Interministerial Committee 
has reported that at the present rate 
of increases and without large-scale 
Jewish immigration Israel will be- 
come a binational state within three 
generations. The average Muslim 
woman there has 8.2 children; the 
Arab Christian, 7.2; and the Jewish 
woman, 3.1. Hence the official 
appeals. 

The six-day war of 1967 only 
increased this problem. Occupied 
Jerusalem alone has 80,000 Arabs. 
There are 458,000 in Gaza, which 
Israel aims to hold, and at least a 
half million in the West Bank. 
Anticipating at the least a long 
occupation while the Arabs sort out 
their political defeat, Israel must 
decide this year whether to try to 
integrate these people or to wall 
bra off. In 1957 after the Suez 

Israel withdrew from Gaza 
e than cope with the Arab 


population. Today the problem is 
even more pressing. 
There are two other political 


aspects to the population dilemma 
for Israel. Its hope of getting im- 
migrants from the Jewish population 
in the U.S.S.R. must now be de- 
ferred. And its appeal for im- 
migrants from the West opens it 
once more to the Arab charge of 
Western colonialist expansion. 


To liberalize and Arabize 


Post-war debate in Arab capitals 
has been strangely muted. In Cairo 
President Nasser retired into silence 
for six weeks after the Arab defeat. 
King Hussein made a gallant try 
at explaining the Arab case at the 
General Assembly. (And within the 
Arab world the revolutionaries and 
the traditionalists have been strug- 
gling to present a united front.) 
It will take time to compose a policy 
| which must reconcile economic and 
| political realities and preserve Arab 
dignity. In this process it seems 
likely that the Arab nationalists, the 
socialists, will gain more financial 
support from the Arabian Gulf states 
in return for less meddling in the 
latter's internal management. There 
seems to be a sort of inter-Arab 
cease-fire developing, typified by the 





Egyptian withdrawals from Yemen. 

This immediate reprieve for the 
traditionalists or kings may give 
them time to evolve more rapidly.— 
But they will at the same time be 
under immense pressure from their 
younger constituents to liberalize 
their regimes and Arabize their 
immense oil industry. Two rising 
forces are at work in these countries. 
One is led by the exiled Palestinians^ 
who have found work and status 
in the oil countries. These are mostly 
sons of refugees, but they identify 
with their Palestinian families. Thus 
the recent Arab defeat has awakened 
old resentments in an entirely new 
generation. They are joined in their 
general protest by the new genera- 
tion of local youth, educated now in 
increasing numbers, and embar- & 
rassed by the vestiges of tribal society 
in newly rich countries. 

The combined internal pressures 
of the new generation and the ex- 
ternal demands of nationalism in 
Baghdad, Cairo, and Damascus are 
forcing the pace in Riyadh, Kuwait, 
and ‘Tripoli. Added to these de- 
mands are the new ones for re- 
prisals against the friends of Israel. 
Arab labor unions are spearheading 


these demands. B 
The result is likely to be a stepped- 
up rate of relinquishments, in- 


creased profit-sharing, and labor 
harassment to reduce the advantage 
of Western oil operators in Arab- 
producing states. Other reprisals are 
the denial of bases to Britain and 
the United States in Libya, dictated 
by political necessity for that mod- 
erate government. 

Egypt itself seems less in need of 
proving its nationalist purity. Amer- , 
ican firms developing two important 
oil fields in partnership with the 
government have been asked to con- 
tnue. And while diplomatic rela- 
tions have been broken, fourteen 
American officers have been ad- 
mitted to look after American prop- 
erties and interests under the protec- 
tion of the Spanish Embassy in 


Cairo. One American college re-. 
mains open, minus its American 
staff. 


With a stronger sense of realism 
than most Arab governments, the 
Egyptian regime is facing its situa- 
tion with considerable stoicism. An t 
austerity budget cuts public expendi- 
tures drastically and raises taxes on 
income and sales. The government 
has even appealed for gold wedding 
rings to be contributed to the lean 





Long, lazy days basking in warm sunshine... 
Swimming in gentle tropic seas, relaxing on 
uncrowded white sand beaches that stretch as far 
as the eye can see. Golf on palm lined fairways 
— never more than minutes away in Florida. Go 
boating, sailing, water-skiing, scuba and skin 
diving. Fishing? Take your choice of deepsea 
fishing or cast your line into inland lakes and 
winding rivers. More? Enough to fill a whole 
month of fundays! Auto races and space rockets... 
concerts under the stars... orange groves and 
cattle ranches . . . natural springs and caverns... 
cowboys and rodeos...college and pro football 
...Sightseeing at some of the nation's oldest 
history. It’s all waiting for you right now in Florida. 
And wherever you go in Florida, you enjoy the 
world's widest choice of resort accommodations — 
now at low fall rates. Let us help you plan an 
unforgettable Florida fall vacation. 
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Ten years from now, 
will he be 20 years older? 


Some authorities say that we grow old too soon. 
They believe it’s possible to live at least 100 years, with the 
prospect of fewer disabilities. 
At Parke-Davis, research is under way to learn more 
about many diseases that either age people 
prematurely or cut life short too soon. 
Weare seeking new knowledge about individual 
body cells. The more we learn about the growth of normal 
cells, the closer we may come to understanding 
abnormal cell growth or cancer. 
We are seeking new knowledge about blood and why 
it sometimes clots within a vital artery of the 
heart or brain, causing heart attacks and strokes. 
Perhaps there are new ways to protect people or 
make ten more resistant to ait pis or life-shortening 
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treasury. Egypt’s long-term debts 
amount to $1 billion. It is losing 
$575,000 a day while the Suez 
Canal is closed, and $70 million a 
year from tourism. To add to its 
woes the cotton crop is badly infested 
this year, and insecticides must be 
imported. Egypt also needs $120 
million worth of imported grains a 
year to feed its people. One move 
to alleviate this shortage has been 
quietly announced. The old socialist 
restrictions on landholdings have 
been lifted for owners willing to grow 
food. Socialist doctrine is yielding 
to necessity in this case, with un- 
predictable results. 


Nasser subdued 


President Nasser’s subdued speech 
on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
revolution in July still stressed its 
objectives. He is convinced that the 
“imperialists” — that is, the West 
and Israel — want to destroy the 
revolution, and he challenged the 
Egyptians to defy them by carrying 
on. Citing impartially the spirit of 
Dunkirk and that of the Viet Cong, 
he asserted that Egyptians have 
always been a struggling people. He 
pictured their immediate task as that 
of protecting the revolution and 
consolidating it. Hence the drive for 
harder work, more taxes, more efh- 
ciency. Significantly, perhaps, he 
suggested that younger leaders 
should be drafted to carry on this 
drive. ‘Our generation has pro- 
vided leaders for the transition 
period," he said. What is necessary 
now is that other generations step 
forward.” 

In Jordan King Hussein can look 
ahead less expectantly. The loss of 
the West Bank reduces Jordan’s 
cultivable land by one fourth and 
industrial establishments by one half. 
Industries like oil refining and a 
cement plant are too large for the 
East Bank Market and so are 
uneconomic. Lost are some $26 
million a year from Jerusalem tour- 
ists, $5 million from agricultural 
exports from the West Bank, and 
some $28 million in remittances from 
emigré Palestinians. Subsidies from 
Britain and the United States have 
helped greatly to keep Jordan going 
and put it within sight of self- 
sufficiency. But these do not appear 
now to be forthcoming. 

Jordan has made the most of the 


infusion of Palestinian talent since 
1948. The refugee population was | 
welcomed .to citizenship and has. 


been moving into the economy. For 


example, the population of UNRWA 


camps at Jericho had dropped from | 


80,000 to 60,000 in recent years. | 
Income per capita had risen 7.5 
percent in the last ten years, and 
about 90 percent of Jordan's chil- 
dren were in school. 

Jordan's share of the Jordan River 
system, most of it drawn from the 
Yarmuk tributary, has been used to 
extend irrigation in the Jordan val- 
ley. Under construction when the 


June war occurred was a dam at 


Mukheiba on the Yarmuk to make | 
possible an extension of this irriga- 
tion system and provide power for 
Syria, a co-riparian along the Yar- 
muk. Today Israel holds the site of 
this dam as well as the Syrian region 
around Baniyas, one of the important 
headwaters of the Jordan. Israelis 
are therefore in physical control of 
Syrian and Jordan river develop- 
ment. | 

Politically as well as economically, | 
Jordan can scarcely survive without | 
the West Bank. ‘The East Bank 1s | 
at the mercy of neighboring Iraq 
and Syria. It is a question whether | 
Israel would be happy to see Jordan | 
completely absorbed by these much | 
more nationalist states, but barring | 
rescue by Washington, this may be 
East Jordan’s fate. 


Moscow’s mistake 

The U.S.S.R. strategy in the 
Middle East has been to reduce and 
eliminate Western power and in- 
fluence. Arming the Syrians and | 
Egyptians and helping the Yemen | 
Republicans were part of the plan to | 
undermine the conservative and | 
more pro-Western states. Eventu- | 
ally, according to this plan, the| 
revolutionaries would inherit in | 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf, and the | 
Western hold on Arab oil would dis- | 
appear. Russians would control the | 
Arab crossroads and the movements | 


and cost of Arab oil in Europe. | 
Not included in this design was 


any such rash brinkmanship as | 
President Nassers in regard to 
Israel. Moscow  underrated the 


strength of local imperatives, as it 
overrated Egyptian technical com- 
petence in arms. Moscow also 
overrated its own influence with the 
Arabs. When it tried last summer 
to win Arab consent to a nonbel- 
ligerent position toward Israel in 
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The gigantic voice of the Red Army 
Ensemble is one delight among the new- 
est releases of Russian recordings by 
Melodiya/Angel. There are many others. 
1. The first complete recording of 
Prokofiev’s “Cinderella”, by the 
Bolshoi Ballet’s leading conductor 
Rozhdestvensky. 2. & 3. Prokofiev’s 
oratorios based on his scores for the 
Eisenstein films, “Alexander Nevsky” 
(Svetlanov) and “Ivan the Ter- 
rible” (Stasevich) . 4. The first record- 
ings published in America of music by 
the brilliant 35-year-old Rodion Sh- 
chedrin, *Mischievous Melodies", 
and a suite from his opera **Not Love 
Alone" (with mezzo Irina Arkh- 
ipova, The Moscow Philharmonic; 
Kondrashin). 5. “Songs of My Rus- 
sia" by bass Ivan Petrov. 6. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Piano Concerto No. 1 by 
Grigory Sokolov (USSR Sym- 
phony, Yarvy). 7. Shostakovich's 


| Symphony No. 10 (USSR Sym- 


phony, Svetlanov). 8. *Russian 
Operas and Cantata Arias" by Irina 
Arkhipova. 

For a complete listing of all Angel and 
Melodiya/Angel recordings, ask your 
dealer for *The Angel Library of 
Fine Recordings". Or MEJIOIIHs 
write Angel Records, 
Box 105, Dept. AM, 


Los Angeles, Calif. NUT 
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This high-intensity lamp was made to 


be put in one special place. Anyplace. 


A shaft of high-intensity light yours to command. 
That's Lytebeam. Ready to make any eye-task 
easier with pure white concentrated illumination. 
Crisp chrome band on shade and regressed 
around base. Hi-low switch. Goes great 
anywhere. On the desk. Or the night f 

table. Or the hobby bench. | 
Lytebeam is versatile. Arm telescopes. | 

Shade swivels. $14.95 includes bulb. 

In white, black, or brown and beige. 


LIGHTOLIER 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


John Wanamaker * Maison Blanche « Rich's 
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NEW YORK CITY NEEDS YOUR LOVE... YOUR UNDERSTANDING ... YOUR ABILITIES 
AS A CASE WORKER WITH OUR SOCIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT. If you're gifted with an 
understanding of human needs and feel you would like to put your talents and energy to 
their highest use, consider a career as a New York City Case Worker. W Aiding the elderly, 
the troubled, the handicapped, you'll find new dimensions of compassion, new resources 
within yourself, almost constant challenges to your capabilities and enormous satisfaction 
seeing the direct result of your efforts. NI Why not plan to work in this vital field? If you have 
a baccalaureate degree in any field from an accredited college or university you can become 
a Case Worker. Minimum salary—$6100 to start and $7200 after one year—excellent benefits 
and promotion opportunities. Citizenship not required, non-citizens must file Declaration of 
Intent. W For further information, call or write CASE WORKER RECRUITMENT, UNIT AT, N.Y.C. 
Department of Personnel, 220 Church Street, New York 10013. Phone 566-8700 ll An Equa! Opportunity Employer 
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Middle East 


exchange for Israeli withdrawals, 
Egypt and Jordan would have gone 
along. But Algeria and Syria 
blocked this exercise in pragmatism. 
In the weeks ahead the struggle 
among the Arabs to find a way of 
facing the cold realities of their 
position will be crucial for them and 
| for their Communist and nonaligned 
| champions. President Nasser has 
already implicitly turned down the 
Algerian-style guerrilla solution to 
the struggle against Israel and, in 
principle, has accepted the idea of a 
| political compromise solution. 
| The U.S.S.R. continues to try. It 
has hinted at delays in its promised 
$150 million for a Euphrates dam, 
indicating anxiety about more Mid- 
dle East flurries. One of the few 
unadorned truths revealed last sum- 
mer was that neither the U.S.S.R. 
nor the United States wanted an 
| open confrontation in the Middle 
East. By the end of the General 
Assembly they were working to- 
i gether on ways of damping down 
the Arab-Israeli conflagration. By 
August they were encouraging new 
negotiations on a nonproliferation 
treaty. 








Washington's interest 


For the United States in the last 
| twenty years there have been three 
| overlapping Middle East contests 
involving American interests. The 
cold war contest was highlighted 


| and then put aside during the sum- 


mer crisis. The second contest is 
'that between the revolutionaries 
| and the traditionalists. For a time 
Washington tried a policy of disen- 
gagement from their local quarrels, 
giving aid to both Cairo and Am- 
man, for example. (Between 1946 
and 1965 Egypt received $1.08 bil- 
lion and Jordan $510 million.) But 
as Cairo's dynamism was diverted 
to external areas, particularly Ye- 
men, the old even-handed policy 
was abandoned. Saudi Arabia be- 
came an obvious chosen instrument 
when a choice in the American 
| interest had to be made. 

In this period the even-handed 
treatment included Israel, which re- 
‘ceived from government sources 
| $1.07 billion through 1965. And 
American arms, which went to both 
Israel and Jordan, were delivered 
| with the stipulation that they were 
to be used only for defense. 





a 


What was beyond American 
power to stipulate was the escalation 
of bad feeling between Israel and 
the Arabs. The long struggle over 
Jordan water division exacerbated 
this enmity. When Israel in 1964 
began to pipe Tiberias water to its 
coastal area and desert, the upstream 
countries came under pressure to 
protect their own water rights. 
Actual fighting over these was 
averted by Nasser’s promotion of 
summitry and call for unity before 
any Arab attack on Israel. But the 
Syrians never really accepted this 
strategy. Their terrorist attacks in- 
creased all through 1965 and into the 


spring of 1967. Then they chal- | 


lenged Nasser to remove his U.S. 
protector, the UNEF, and in a mo- 
ment of inexplicable aberration, 
he did so. 

In the final showdown stemming 
from the Arab-Israeli struggle, Wash- 
ington’s commitment to Israel was 
inevitable. ‘The defeated Arabs have 
had confirmed all their doubts about 
the neutrality proclaimed by suc- 
cessive Administrations. It remains 
for Washington now to decide what 
its real interests in the area are in 
1967 and for the future. It appears 
to have had its moment in the Mid- 








dle East. It may no longer be pos- | 
sible to maintain a relationship of | 


mutual advantage with the Arab 
moderates. Certainly it will be 
harder to help them survive unless 
Washington can regain a detached 
position. 

For twenty years we have had it 
both ways. But the polarization 
brought about by Israel’s blitzkreig 
in June has ended an era for its 
friends as well as its enemies. 








Report CONTRIBUTORS 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
write the syndicated Washington 
column, INSIDE REPORT. Faye Le- 
vine, who has been in India on a 
Fulbright Scholarship, contributes 
frequently to the attantic. Chuck 
Stone is a Washington-based jour- 
nalist who has served as an aide to 
several politicians, including Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell. He 
is the author of a forthcoming book: 
NEGRO POLITICAL POWER IN AMER- 
ICA. In future issues, as in this one, 
some reports will be unsigned al the 
request of their authors.. The 
ATLANTIC, Of course, assumes re- 
sponsibility for them. 











The world's oldest “flight uniform" 


The kimono of your JAL hostess is as ageless as 

Japanese hospitality. Yet it reflects her individuality— 

she chose the pattern herself. It was her graduation gown 
at the select “finishing school" for JAL hostesses. 


sets the mood for your silken flight 


The kimono— one of the most feminine of garments — 
is part of a classic tradition of Japan. A tradition 

that holds beauty and grace to be a part of 

perfect service... as you discover during your flight. 


on the worldwide airline of Japan 


Notice the graceful way she pours a tiny cup of warmed sake. 
And offers tsumami mono appetizers before JAL's 

superb Continental cuisine. As she attends every wish you 
experience 1,200 years in the art of pleasing others. 





EXCITING TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES WITH JAL. Eastbound or west- 
bound, you can enjoy our low winter fares across either the Atlantic 
or the Pacific... and the pleasures of flying on Japan Air Lines. You 
can fly to London and Europe via New York, or to Tokyo and all the 
Orient via Hawaii. JAL will even fly you either way around the world. 
See your travel agent for details. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 
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ET in this age of literary - exhaustio 4 students in Canada ts h 





again as 


letters 





Who’s afraid of John Barth? 


Sir: John Barth’s “The Literature of 
Exhaustion” (August Atlantic) has 
really knocked me because moving 
several times between a slight twitchy 
uncertain smile to a frowning fore- 
head I have tried couple of times to 
read Goat-Boy's essay which the 
Editor calls *stimulating" so I’ve 
reached the point where I am getting 
depressed because I think I must be 
a dullard, an oaf, a jerk, a simpleton, 
a left-out, an oldie, like maybe I 
been off our globe for a few years, 
came back, and couldn't understand 
anything that was going on because 
here is a writer who attributes an 
identical literary passage to two 
different authors and proceeds to 
explain how these two passages — 
identical I said — are different in 
meaning and uses funny words one 
never hears spoken like ultimacy and 
funny ideas like music composed 
but not to be performed and then 
says if anyone composed Beethoven's 
Sixth today it would be an em- 
barrassment . . . right now I think 
Goat-Boy is either a nut or a clowner 
and leg puller and the Editor and 
Goat-Boy are both schemers who 
together with fiendish laughter de- 
cided to print this “exhaustion” 
theory, or essay, which, again, makes 
me feel like I haven’t caught up, 
I’ve been left behind. 
James H. HARGER 
Annandale, N. F. 


SIR: I can’t quite think why you 

bothered to publish the article by 

John Barth. I can’t understand it. 

Neither can my son-in-law, who is 
young and bright. 

Eprru H. SMITH 

Westbrook, Me. 


Str: Pve plodded through John 
Barth’s piece three times in an effort 
to discover (1) whether he has some- 
thing to say and finds it impossible 
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to say it, or (2) whether the Atlantic 
uses the article as an example of 
the obscure literary style of the 
contemporary writer to show the 
reading public why the Gutenberg 
Era is coming to an end. 
I hope it’s the latter, for should 
a sufficient number of our publishers 
discover our predicament in time, 
we may save ourselves from a dis- 
astrous abolition of the *^word" as a 
means of communication. One won- 
ders how a society can become so 
humanistically impoverished that 
everything it has to say for itself 
can be said in silence! 
E. E. Mour 
Greeley, Colo. 


Sin: John Barth doesn’t exist. You 
invented him. 


GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
Little Compton, R. I. 


Governor and Mr. Wallace 


Str: The article **Governor and 
Mister. Wallace” by Marshall Frady 
in the August issue of your magazine 
is a defamation of our American 
heritage. That one could arise from 
the lowest of environments to become 
a leader has been dealt with in the 
histories of many of our great men. 
Now it seems to be held in ridicule 
by a young writer who has the 


audacity of expressing contempt of 


the ambitions of others. 


Pat DEAL 
Palmyra, Wis. 


Str: Your article about Lurleen 
Wallace was the saddest story I have 
ever read. I am torn between want- 
ing to weep for what she has never 
had, and rage at her allowing herself 
to be used in such a manner. Where 
is such a person’s pride? What have 
we come to? 
Mrs. C. Joseren HOWARD 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Report from Canada 


Sır: The following observations may 
be made about Brian Stock's report 
on Canada in the July At/antic: 

1. Wilfrid Laurier did not estab- 
lish embassies in Washington, Paris, 
and Tokyo in 1909 or any other 
year because he was dead when these 
embassies were established in 1927, 
1928, and 1929. 

2. Advanced education of Canadi- 
ans does not take place largely in 
American graduate schools; on the 
contrary, the total of graduate 


high as the total of all Canadian 
students, graduate and undergrad- 
uate, in the United States. (Source: 
DBS statistics in the Canada Year 
Book, 1965). 

3. Contrary to what Mr. Stock 
says, the great majority of Canadian 
artists and writers live and are sup- 
ported in Canada by grants, royal- 
ties, sales, and salaries. 

4. The implication either that 
Canada has no national library and 
no journals of public opinion, or that 
these are so poor that we must rely 
on U.S. facilities, is wrong or tenden- 
tious, depending on how you read 
his muzzy sentence. Canada has a 
national library, and has had for 
fourteen years. Itis now housed in a 
big new building designed for it, 
with many miles of shelves. Canada 
for years has had four national 
journals of public opinion in English 
and several in French. 

J. W. Bacque 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. Stock replies: 

Mr. Bacque is correct in point 
one; I apologize for the slip. He is 
wrong in points two, three, and four. 
In two he cites a fairly meaningless 
statistic. Canada's best graduate stu- 
dents have always gone elsewhere, 
most often to the United States. 
Does he really think a gifted B.A. 
from McGill or Queen's would turn 
down Yale or Chicago? Does he 
think they have in the past? In 
three he correctly points out that 
the Canada Council, the Massey 
Foundation, and the CBC have 
supported many Canadian artists; 
but I meant quite simply that the 
significant North American audience 
for any North American artist lies 
south of the border. This, rather 
than. grants or sinecures, is his 
“support.” 

On the last point he is wrong 
again. Both Canada’s National Li- 
brary and the new mammoth re- 
search library of Toronto University 
are still in embryonic stages. It 
would be fairer to say that Canada’s 
library facilities find themselves to- 
day where those of the United States 
were in 1890. 

On the question of a ‘‘national 
journal of public opinion," Mr. 
Bacque’s statement, aside from being 
wrong, is a flat contradiction. How 
can a journal of national opin- 
ion exist in only one of Canada’s 
two languages? It is just this sort 


The average Swiss 


product isni 


For example, take a product 
you're familiar with, the Swiss watch. 
We make the $50 kind and the $1 000 
kind. The $1000 kind include the most 
accurate chronometers in the world. 
But the $50 kind also keep excellent 
time. Simply because our inexpensive 
products are inexpensive—not cheap. 





rar CE One reason for this is modern 
eS UU —— ™ ~~ machinery and advanced technolo- 
` By the rest of the world’s stand- gy and extensive research and devel- 
« ards, no Swiss product is average. opment. But there'sa more important 


Everything we engineer, fabricate,or reason: Swiss pride in fine craftsman- 


prepare bears the indelible mark of ship. A centuries-old tradition for pur- 
Swiss quality—regardless of the price. suing excellence as hard as we can. 


The Swiss Industries Group. Chocolate Tobler American Corporation, 15 East 48th St., New York—Swissair, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York—Swiss Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau St., New York—Swiss National Tourist Office, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New York—Switzerland 
Cheese Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York—The Watchmokers of Switzerland Information Center, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Our concern for excellence 
shows up in safety pins that won't rust. 
In fabrics that outlast styles. In choc- 
olates and cheeses that taste better 
than any advertisement could ever 
promise. In any product that says 
"Made in Switzerland." 


So look for "Made in Switzer- 
land” when you shop. It’s an entire 
country’s guarantee of excellence. 
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Coming in the 


Atlantic 


a The Day the Computers 
Got Waldon Ashenfelter 
is a day that has not happened — 
yet — but as imagined by Bob 
Elliott and Ray Goulding. 
the crazy-like-a-fox men of radio 
and TV renown, it is an occasion 
to give every citizen pause. Bob 
and Ray contemplate the propos- 
als for a national computerized 
data center where personal infor- 
mation on each American would 
be assembled in one place and 
made available for use by the 
federal government. They take what they call “a well-obstructed view 
with alarm," and what they see is so hilarious it hurts. 

In a companion article, The Data Center and Personal 
Privacy. Arthur R. Miller. a University of Michigan law pro- 
fessor and expert on legal ramifications of the computer proposal, 
discusses the elaborate precautions that will be necessary to guard 
against invasion of privacy and other abuses of individual rights. 


a In the Wake of Battle is the second of two firsthand reports 
on the Israeli-Arab war and its aftermath by Barbara Tuchman, 
author of The Guns of August. 


a Svetlana’s Memoirs engage the attention of Arthur 
Schlesinger. Jr., who discusses the content and the significance 
of the book by Josef Stalin’s daughter. 


a New Poems by Voznesensky. “Striptease on Strike" and 
" Winter at the Track” are two brilliant new works by the young man 
who is breaking Russian icons. 


a Babbitts and Bohemians made the twenties in America what 
they were (whatever that was), and Louis Kronenberger looks 
back on both breeds with 20-20 hindsight. In so doing, he says as much 
about Now as Then. 


Also: 

Lost in the Fun House by John Barth 

Reports on the California Textbook Fight, Hong Kong, the Inca 
Renaissance in Peru. 


Drawing by Edward Sorel. 
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of statement which makes young 
French Canadians so impatient with 
Canada today. 

BRIAN STOCK 


Embassy of Canada 
Athens, Greece 


Advice and consent 
Str: In the letters column of your 


August issue, O. Miiller compared 
the bombings of Tokyo, Dresden, 


|and Hiroshima with the Dachau 


concentration camp. Even if one 
crime could justify another, these 
hideous bombings certainly were not 
stages in the systematic extermina- 
tion of a people, but part and parcel 
of man’s most pagan pleasure — 
war. I can see no grounds for 
placing the same stigma upon both 
the Hiroshima pilot and the Dachau 
executioners, so long as war is ac- 
cepted as a fit instrument of national 
policy, so long as it is a fact of 
human reality. The death of the 
innocent is an essence of war, but 
is not the same as a deliberately and 
methodically executed ‘‘final solu- 
tion.” It is one of war’s tragic by- 
products. 

Hiroshima, Tokyo, and Dresden 
should be arguments — and many 
other names could be added — for 
the abolition of war, not for the 
mitigation of Nazi guilt. 


FREDERICK K. ANDERSON 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Sır: Roy L. Walford’s points about 
human organ transplants (“A Mat- 
ter of Life and Death,” August 
Atlantic) are well taken. It is neces- 
sary to greatly expand procurement 
methods for organs and to expand 
research and legal efforts in this 
pressing medical area. Perhaps the 
sacrifice of mentally defective hu- 
mans, or human vegetables, is a pos- 
sible source for organ transplants, but 
certainly not the lowest 10 percent 
of the population, in order to in- 
crease the intellectual betterment of 
mankind as well as provide organs. 
Such a suggestion reduces the human 
being to an occupant of a breeding 


farm and certainly counteracts the 


notion of human dignity, which has 
little to do with intellectual level. 


CHARLES F, PHLEGER 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Str: I would like to comment on the 
article “The Case for the Electric 
Automobile? by Donald E. Carr 
which appeared in the June issue of 
the Atlantic. 


Mr. Carr states that “‘the electric 
automobile is undeniably the only 
hope for stopping the otherwise in- 
evitable asphyxiation of our cities.” 
The implication here — and a basic 
assumption of Mr. Carr's article — 1s 
that emissions from the gasoline- 
powered automobile can never be 
controlled sufficiently to solve the 
pollution problem. 

I think this is unfounded. The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines predicts that 
it will have an almost pollution- 
free gasoline-powered car within a 
year at its Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
research center. The exhaust of the 
control car will have no more than 
50 ppm of unburned hydrocarbons, 
0.7 percent of carbon monoxide, 
350 ppm of nitrogen oxides, and 
20 ppm of aldehydes. Thats clean | 
enough to meet projected require- | 
ments cited by California officials | 
far into the future, and stricter than 
anything the federal government 
has yet proposed. 

Considerable progress has been 
made already in developing a pol- 
lution-free internal-combustion en- 
gine. With the pollution-control 
devices developed in the last few 
years, 1968 model cars will give 
off two thirds less hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide than was the case | 
before the first control devices were 
installed nationally on 1965 automo- 
biles. Control equipment now being 
evaluated promises further reduction 
of hydrocarbon emissions — to 17 
percent of pre-1963 levels. And a 
device has been demonstrated that 
makes massive reductions in emis- 
sions of nitrogen oxides. 

Meanwhile, the government, the | 
automotive industry, and the petro- 
leum industry are devoting intensive 
research to further controlling emis- 
sions from motor vehicles. 





P. N. GAMMELGARD 
Vice President 
American Petroleum Institute 


New York City 


Str: Much of what James sad 
Truitt says (Report on Japan, June 
Atlantic) about the inadequacy of 
Japanese coverage in the American 
press is, unfortunately, true. How- 
ever, his report is somewhat un- 
balanced. 

Just one McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, Business Week, during the course 
of the year has run articles on the 
Japanese elections, Japan’s relations 
with Communist China, and the 
growth of Japan’s radio and television, 


If this were an 
ordinary gin,we 
would have put 
it in an ordinary 
ein bottle. E - 
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Distilled English Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C? L. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND 100% GRAIN NEUTRALS 


PRONOUNCE IT 
*TANKER-RAY'' 


PRODUCE of TAE 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF » IMPORTED BY J. M. McC UNN & CO., INC., N. Y. 
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isteel, automobile, and even piano 
industries — areas which Truitt 
claims are being neglected. 

In addition, Business Week did not 
neglect to cover Japanese develop- 
ments in space research, transpor- 
tation, construction, oil refining, 
mineral exploration, labor, manage- 
ment, and finance. 






Marvin H. PETAL 
Chief, Tokyo Bureau 
McGraw-Hill World News 





Str: John Hollander (“Auden at 
| Sixty,” July Atlantic) appears to ap- 
|preciate Auden’s interest in science, 
but has erred in his annotation. 
| Xenon, krypton, and radon, of the 
six noble gases, form compounds 
with the most voracious of elements, 
fluorine. But not argon — Mr. Hol- 
lander notwithstanding — or neon, 


g or helium. 





D. G. KARRAKER 
Aiken, S. C. 


| Sır: Charles Merrill’s article, ‘‘Ne- 
groes in the Private Schools" (July 
Atlantic), focuses on the ABC student, 

but there are bright, well-prepared, 

| affluent middle-class Negro students 
in private schools too. As one ABC 
i girl wrote recently: 





The most surprising factor, I guess, 
was discovering Negro “snobs”? — 
those ... [with] an abundant supply of 
money ...[who] regarded the other 
a po o | : Negroes on campus as “trash”? because 

E ^ ^ Fs Sad T we were too poor to be able to pav 
; our own way. 

The ABC student, with often un- 
believably low scores, is screened 
for unexploited potential plus mo- 
tivation. If one dares generalize 
from this year’s group at Northfield 
and Mount Hermon, the ABC stu- 
dents do far better scholastically 
than they should by all known pre- 
dictive instruments. Of this year’s 
twenty-one ABC students at North- 
field, there were two failures — in 
geometry and Latin. 

The provocative point is that, once 
admitted, the ABC girls could not 
be identified academically among 
587 girls. 





A 


Why just dream about it... 
you can be there tomorrow 


In four and a half jet hours you are in Trinidad. A different world. So 
different, it takes your breath away. The climate is balmy. The flora and 
fauna tropical. And life vibrates with excitement. Music is in the air. The 
rhythm of the saucy calypso is catching. Steel bands give you itchy feet. 
The limbo makes you gasp with amazement. All around you there is a 
swirling, colorful mixture of sights, sounds and people. Africans, Hindus, 
Moslems, Chinese, Europeans and Americans. They enjoy life hugely and 
so will you. 

Tobago is only a 15-minute plane ride but it seems eons away. Its 
unspoiled beauty makes it seem almost unreal. It has small comfortable 
hotels and vast stretches of velvet soft beaches. If you really want to get 
away from it all without roughing it, Tobago is the place! Come to Terrific 
Trinidad and Tranquil Tobago. 


BEATRICE R. BUSZEK 

Dean of Students, and Coordinator 
ABC Program, Northfield School 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Where credit is due 
The photograph of John Barth on 
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Send for illustrated brochures —See your Travel Agent the cover of the August Atlantic was 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TOURIST BOARD taken by Alex Gotfryd, vice presi- 
P.O. Box 1974, Dept. . AT, New York, New York 10017 | dent of Doubleday & Co. 
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What's so improbable 
about Alcoa Aluminum 
face-lifting 

Main Street, U.S.A.? 
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Nothing. Tired, old facades take on 
new beauty and renewed value when 
Alcoa* Aluminum comes to town! 
Today, many new building products 
are being made by Alcoa or designed 
with Alcoa Aluminum to teach the new 
arithmetic of renovation. 

Economical shade-screen systems 
like Sol-Dec® Screening. Storefronts, 
designed from a wide variety of 
available products that come in 
natural aluminum, lively colors or 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


muted Williamsburg shades. And 
dozens of handsome aluminum panels 
that add just the right touch of form 
and texture to rows of buildings “too 
good to tear down but not much 

good as they stand." 

Why do improbable ideas come true at 
Alcoa? Because when it comes 

to new uses for aluminum in any 
industry, we begin by believing, and 


finish by proving, through total 
involvement. 


GAULUCOA 





“become what you have always been.” 


"what can I do?" 





Container Corporation of America 
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Time for a New China Policy | 


By JAMES C. THOMSON, JR. 


- "Atlantic 


FOUNDED 1857 





A China-watcher since he grew up there as the son of missionaries and attended the University of Nanking, Mr. 


Thomson sees signs of a new approach in our relations with Communist Ghina. THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA IN 


WORLD AFFAIRS, @ series of studies undertaken by the Council on Foreign Relations, provides the basis, he says, 


for a mature Far Eastern policy. Mr. Thomson, who now teaches history at Harvard, writes out a background 


of experience in the White House and the Department of State during the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations. 


I, EARLY January, 1962, the snap and crackle of 
thawing intellects was almost audible in the Secre- 
tary’s conference room on the seventh floor of the 
State Department. The occasion was a “policy- 
planning” meeting, the focus a weighty paper on 
the Sino-Soviet split. As the discussion progressed, 
one high official after another grasped and articu- 
lated the new reality (some for the first time): 
that “the Bloc? was no longer a bloc, and that the 
world would never be quite the same again. 

Not for the first time, State’s consensus had come 
late. The new reality was already old hat to 
many outside the government. 
covery raised a flood of internal questions. How to 
deal with bipolar adversaries? How to approach 
fractured Communist parties in third countries? 
Should we try to manipulate the split or lie low? 


And of central importance, what to do about main- - 


land China? 


Some there were who used the new perception to . 


argue (yet again) for a new approach to China. 
The time was now ripe, they felt, to pursue a 
multiple strategy: containment, yes, but no longer 
isolation. Surely it was time for us, to move from 
posture to policy — to end the travel ban, as a first 
step, to press for “contacts”; at the very least, 
we should shift the onus for Peking's isolation 


But State's dis- 


to Peking (or, in the then current jargon, “vet 


_ the monkey off our back"). 


The Secretary of State thought otherwise. Why 
not encourage, he mused, a series of studies of the 
China problem in all its ramifications, to be under- 
taken on the outside? By something solid like the 
Council on Foreign Relations, perhaps under a pri- 
vate foundation grant? 

To those who sought action, the proposal, how- 
ever unassailable, had the earmarks of evasion. 
Published studies would take three years at the 
least. Why wait? What more did we need to know? 
A. Doak Barnett had already explored the ground 
fully in 1960 with his Council on Foreign Relations 
study, Communist China and Asia: Challenge to American 
Policy, not to mention the reams of internal papers 
on the subject. 

Mr. Rusk prevailed, of course. And the Estab- 
lishment responded gracefully. 

The result is now, in part, at hand: six solid 
volumes in a serles on The United States and China 
in World.Affairs, one of which appeared in late 
1965, four in 1966, and one in May of this year. 
There are five more to come — on “Asian security 
and American policy, U.S. negotiations with the. 
Chinese Communists, Taiwan and the Nationalist 


government, Communist China's foreign policy, and 
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the political development of Communist China.” 

So, in late 1967, the 1962 project is at midstream 
in terms of output. Time, surely, to make a pre- 
liminary judgment. 

The judgment is not hard to make: the first 
six books are a uniformly first-rate contribution to 
public education on the China problem. The 
Council has done well in its choice of authors. 
Most of the credit must go to the project’s original 
editor, the gifted Robert Blum, former president 
of the Asia Foundation, who died in 1965 before 
any of these books were published and was suc- 
ceeded by MIT's Lucian W. Pye. Blum is the 


author of the incisive pivotal study which bears: 


the series’ title, a book which Doak Barnett has 
brought to posthumous completion. 

To be specific, political analyst A. M. Halpern 
has skillfully edited sixteen essays on how other 
nations view China, thereby placing the Sino- 
American relationship i in its proper global perspec- 
tive. Economist Alexander Eckstein follows with a 
highly readable analysis of China’s economy, and 
in particular, its foreign economic relations. Vet- 
eran Far East correspondent A. T. Steele then offers 
a probe in depth of American attitudes toward 


China, both’ traditional and recent, and of Ameri-. 


can knowledge (and, most dramatically, American 
ignorance) on China. Historian Lea Williams 
gives a useful and encouraging account of the 13 
million Chinese beyond both Chinas — the over- 
seas Communities in Southeast Asia. And retired 
Marine General Samuel Griffith provides a master- 
ful, absorbing history of that vital instrument of 
Chinese power, the People’s Liberation Army. 

Together with Robert Blum, these authors are as 
knowledgeable and literate a group of scholars as 
one could hope to find on. their respective facets 
of the China problem. And each book is what one 
should expect: a gold mine of information and 
analysis, well assembled, readable, and, implicitly 
` or explicitly, with a clear line of argument. Fur- 
thermore, McGraw-Hill has wisely made the knowl- 
edge and the argument available to a wider public 
through simultaneous paperback release.  . 

What is the line of argument? To the surprise 
of very few who have looked closely at America and 
China and how it all happened, the message is that 
Communist China is here to stay, in one form or 
another; that it is radically alien in tradition 
and outlook from most of the rest of the world; 
that its pride and its. poverty, in John Fairbank’s 
phrase, make it a very difficult neighbor for all of 
the rest of us; that the real issue is not how to 





1 I should cite here another valuable new instrument of public 
-enlightenment: the three-volume documentary survey of 
imperial, republican, and Communist China which Franz 
Schurmann and Orville Schell have edited under the general 
title Zhe China Reader (Random House, 1967). 


isolate it or smother it or make it go away, but . 
how to ease it into some sort of rational and mu- 
tually acceptable relationship with the other three 
quarters of mankind. 


| pem books, born of policy immobilisme in Wash- 


ington, raise anew and sharply the question of 


China policy. They also provoke reflections on 
that curious and unique phenomenon of modern 
history, the Sino-American relationship. 

Historians keep telling us that we cannot under- 
stand the present without understanding the past — 
and if we didn't believe them, they would have to 
go out of business. But usually they are right. And 
on China their-injunction has special validity. 

The shock wave that Communism's victory in 
China sent through Americans eighteen years ago 
this autumn can be understood only in terms of 
history. No other nation in Asia had been on the 
receiving end of so much American goodwill, good ° 
works, and philanthropy. No other nation had 
been the focus of more persistent and grandiose 
American illusions. From the late eighteenth cen- 
tury onward, we had sent first our traders, then our 
missionaries — evangelists, doctors, educators, tech- 
nical experts — and our diplomats as well. An 
“Open Door" to China came to mean 400 million 
potential customers, 400 million potential -Chris- 
tians — our special receptacle for the outflow of 
our altruism, and our special protectorate against 
the obvious greed of the European and Japanese 
predators. We admired Chinese culture, liked the 
Chinese people, delighted in Chinese food, and 
deplored China's patent incapacity for effective 
self-government. China made us generally feel 
good: it fed our sense of benevolence and moral 
superiority. Our emotional investment in China 
Was uniquely high, far out of line with our strategic 
or economic stakes. ; 

No wonder, then, that it shocked us to “lose” 
China to an alien ideology and a strong, hostile 
regime that bit our helping hand. No wonder 
that we reacted with bitterness in a headhunt for 
the treacherous bureaucrats and professors who 
had brought on this calamity — and in so doing 
discarded or maimed a generation of our nation's 
most precious expertise. 

Yet, as usual in history, there is at least one 
other side to the story: the Chinese side. What 
to the West was the century of China's “opening” 
— China's exposure to the benefits of Western 
civilization — was something rather different to : 
China. It was a century of national trauma: of the 
collapse of a 2000-year system of values, social 
structure, and political authority — the collapse of 
one of mankind’s most durable creations, the Con- 
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fucian state — a collapse induced by Western guns 
and ideas and institutions. Out with the state 
went its all-encompassing ideology. In its place 
came the prolonged agoriy of a search for something 
new to fill the vacuum, to regenerate the nation, 
and to repel the foreign intruders. 

From the 1890s onward, Americans in China cer- 
tainly perceived the agony and the flux. But few 
of them perceived the depth and consequences of 
national humiliation. Few perceived the potential 
power of awakened Chinese nationalism. Few 
understood the process of revolution in China. And 
few were prepared for America’s eventual identifi- 
cation as the Number One Imperialist, the princi- 
pal heir to a century of pent-up resentment. 

It would be naive to say that Gommunism’s vic- 
tory in China was inevitable. Other ideologies had 


at least a fighting chance. But cértain components . 


of Marxism-Leninism did give it an advantage over 
its competitors. Communism offered an explana- 
tion of China's past, a program of action for China's 
present, and a blueprint for China's future. And 
most important, to those of us who have to live in 
the same world with. China, Communism prevailed. 

So relations between China and America are in 
part a product of this century of collision between 
China and the West. But they are also a product of 
the special circumstances of the Chinese civil war. 

Twenty-five years ago last December, Pearl Har- 
bor brought the United States into a sudden firm 
aliance with the embattled Chinese Nationalist 
government of Generalisimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
But that Nationalist regime, eroded by internal 
weaknesses and Japanese aggression, became in 
time a faction, not a government, and in due course 
was overwhelmed by its opponents. Yet unlike most 
defeated parties in civil wars, the Nationalists 


retreated in 1949 to a defensible chunk of territory, : 


the island of Taiwan, separated from the mainland 
by a hundred miles of water. We were confronted, 
‘then, with an unfinished civil war in which our 
wartime ally was down but not out. Meanwhile, 
on the mainland, the victorious Communists were 
showing marked hostility toward Americans, whose 
nation had aided their Nationalist enemies. 
Perhaps even then some accommodation might 
have been reached — there was talk of de facto U.S. 
recognition of Peking in the winter of 1949-1950. 
But with the outbreak of the Korean War in the 


summer of 1950, and with the Chinese Communist 
' intervention later that year (once American forces 


moved north toward the Chinese frontier), hos- 
tility between Washington and Peking was em- 
bedded in concrete for years to come. Truman 
interposed the Seventh Fleet between the mainland 


, and Taiwan, Eisenhower concluded a military 
‘ alliance with the Nationalists, threats to the off- 


shore islands were weathered — and America had 


intervened to 
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freeze the-unfinished civil war. 

Such was the background to our China policy 
after 1951. The components of that policy are 
familiar but worth citing: 

First, nonrecognition of Communist China. 

Second, opposition to Peking's membership in 
the United Nations. 

Third, military containment of Communist China 
through a network of bases and alliances. 

Fourth, systematic isolation of Communist China 
through a total embargo on trade, prohibition of 
travel by Americans, and vigorous persuasion of 
others to follow our example. 

And finally, military, economic, and political 
support for the Nationalist government on Taiwan 
as the only legitimate claimant to China’ s place in 


` the world community. 


Underlying that policy were a handful of some- 


. times conflicting assumptions:  , 


That Communist China was a Russian puppet 
or satellite — “a Slavic Manchukuo,” as Dean Rusk 
termed it in 1951.. | 

That close containment and isolation would 
cause the weakening and eventual collapse of the 
Peking regime. | 

That the Chinese people could not and would 
not tolerate Communism for long. 

And that a reinvigorated Chiang Kai-shek would 
someday lead his armies in a victorious return to 
the mainland. 

Despite both the policy and the assumptions, 
there were two significant departures from rigidity ` 
during the 1950s. 'l'he first came as an outgrowth 
of the Geneva and Bandung Conferences in 1954— 
1955. At the urging of third parties, American and 
Chinese Communist diplomats began a series of 
regular ambassadorial meetings, at Geneva and 
later at Warsaw. Some progress was made on the 
agenda's first item, a mutual exchange of detainees; 
but a deadlock and polemics ensued, and have char- 
acterized the 130-odd sessions in the twelve years 
since they began. Nonetheless, some might argue ' 
that such regular ambassadorial talks constituted 
a form of de facto recognition; at least we no longer 
claimed that Peking wasn't there. 

The second departure concerned a possible ex- 
change of journalists between mainland China and 
America. First proposed by the Chinese in 1956 at 
a time of relative thaw, the exchange was rejected 
outright by Secretary Dulles. By late 1957 pres- 
sures from the American journalistic community 
forced Dulles to relent grudgingly; but by then the . 
Chinese, shifting to militancy and vexed at the 
United States, began to draw back from their pro- 
posal. On the American side, however, 1957 was a 
small turning point: from that time onward an in- 
creasing number of American journalists held pass- 
ports valid for travel to Communist China. Very 
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few were admitted. Edgar Snow got there from 
time to time, but as a “writer,” not a “journalist,” a 
distinction important to Peking in its efforts to iso- 
late us. m 


S. MUCH for the twin legacy of our traditional 
relations with China and our involvement in the 
Chinese civil war. And so much for the policy that 
evolved out of this legacy. 

How do you judge the success of a policy? One 
test: does it achieve its objectives? 

In one sense our China policy has achieved some 
of its objectives over these seventeen years of con- 
tainment and isolation. We still do not recognize 
. Communist China. China is still excluded from the 
United Nations. We have built a fairly successful 
wall of military containment. We still do not 
trade with the mainland. And Taiwan is appar- 
. ently friendly, stable, and a considerable success 
story in terms of economic growth. | 

But on the other hand, Communist China has 
not collapsed. Peking has somehow maintained 
effective control over 700 million people for almost 
iwo decades, a feat of government probably un- 
matched in history. Nor is Peking effectively iso- 
lated. Communist China is now recognized by 
forty-nine nations and trades with many others, 
with the bulk of its trade now shifted to the non- 
Communist West. And Peking has learned how to 
test and develop nuclear weapons. All this despite 
the violent break with the Soviet Union. There 
have been setbacks, of course; also internal con- 
vulsions — most dramatic and mystifying, the 
*Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution." But for 
a *Slavic Manchukuo" this is really not so bad. 

Furthermore, one must add that our China policy 
has been bought at a high cost in terms of our 
relations with other nations. As Dr. Halpern's 
study indicates, most of our major allies have never 
shared our assumptions about Communist China. 
Most have been baffled and irritated by what they 
regard as our irrationality and obsessiveness about 
China. Some have broken with our policy. And 
many follow it only with restiveness and misgivings. 

Perhaps, then, a more pertinent question about 
our China policy is not whether it has achieved its 
objectives, but whether its objectives are still 
appropriate. 

Here, in company with the late Mr. Blum and 
many others, I would strongly argue the negative 
of the case. Putting aside the fascinating but futile 
question of what we might or should have done a 
decade or two ago, I would say that our China 
objectives of the fifties are largely irrelevant to the 
present decade and the years that lie ahead. 

Let me suggest an overall perspective: There are 
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at least three international problems of overriding 
significance that must command the best energies 
and inventiveness of mankind in the remainder of 
this century. One is the control of nuclear weapons. 
A second is the control of population growth. And 
a third is the moderation of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution in its relations with other nations, 
and the assimilation of Communist China into the 
world community. 

The dangers of nuclear proliferation and the 
population explosion are reasonably self-evident. 
An unmoderated and unassimilated China presents 
a less dramatic but equally real threat to world 
peace: the threat of a quarter of mankind, at the 
heart of Asian civilization, isolated, excluded, poor, 
resentful, hostile, messianic, and at times, paranoid. 

‘By moderation and assimilation I mean efforts to 
induce a gradual lessening of China’s antisocial 
behavior within the international order and efforts 


designed to establish mutual confidence. This is 


a two-way process that will require adjustments on 
both sides, including recognition of China’s legiti- 
mate national interests and great power status. 

How to moderate — how to assimilate? Here 
our experience with the once tightly closed societies 
of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe should be 
instructive. Two key words might be de-isolation 
and erosion — de-isolation through increased ex- 
posure to the realities of the outside world, through 
involvement in the economic, political, and cultural 
processes of the outside world; and erosion, of rigid- 
ity, doctrine, and fear, through what has been 
termed ‘“‘the free flow of ideas, people, and goods." 

It would be foolish to assume that the application 
of our European experience to Communist China 
will achieve easy or quick success. All historic 
analogies are inexact, and China is not Eastern 
Europe. At best — an important caveat — Ameri- 
can policy may only be marginal to the outcome, 
for we are only one of a host of factors that will 
affect China’s future. 

But I can see no acceptable alternative to a U.S. 
strategy toward China that would have as its goal 
the moderation and assimilation of that nation. To 
fail to develop such a strategy is to abdicate 
America’s responsibility as a great power. 


Warr, ideally, should be the ingredients of this ` 


strategy? | | 
A first element must still be modified contain- 


ment: through the deterrence of any real threat. 


of Chinese aggression, and through economic and 
military assistance to those nations on China's 
periphery that seek and can use our aid — as- 
sistance tailored to their inevitably differing needs. 

I emphasize the term “real threat? because too 
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often we have tended to focus on China's bellicose 


words to the exclusion of China's relatively cautious 
deeds in the military sphere. We have focused on 
China's pronouncements in the field of foreign 


. affairs without understanding China's óverwhelm- 


ing preoccupation with the problems of internal, 


domestic affairs. On the pretext of containment, we 


have also indulged in provocative military actions 
close to China's frontiers that serve no useful 
military purpose and only increase Peking's para- 
noia. Such actions are not a legitimate part of 
containment; containment’s chief objective should 
be to remove temptation.. 

But containment is only a shield or a posture. 
A successful strategy requires more than that. What 
sort of things? 

A second element should be unilateral action by 
the U.S. government to remove all controls on the 
travel of Americans to Communist China, ‘and 
simultaneously, an expression of willingness to 


admit any Chinese visitors permitted by Peking to | 


come to America. Travel, human contact, and 
cultural exchanges are essential to the lessening of 
ignorance and distortion on both sides of the Pacific. 

A third element should be similar unilateral 
action to end the embargo on trade with China in 
nonstrategic goods. It is high time that we placed 
our China trade on the same basis as our trade 
with other Communist nations. History teaches 
that economic relations can do much to breach the 
barriers of ideology and misunderstanding. As 
Professor Eckstein’s study indicates, our current 
trade controls only handicap American sellers in 


. international competition; they deny the Chinese 


nothing. Meanwhile, our apparent distinction be- 
tween good European Communists, who happen 
to be white, and. bad Asian Communists, who 
happen to be yellow, takes on dangerously racist 
overtones. (A puzzling manifestation of this dis- 
tinction is our continuing failure to recognize 
Mongolia, the only Asian Communist state to sign 
the test-ban treaty.) 

A fourth element should be the encouragement of 
Peking’s membership in the United Nations 
(whether or not Peking actually ‘wants in") and 


in all international associations and conferences on | 


a *dual representation" basis which permits con- 


tinuing membership to the Chinese Nationalist 


government on Taiwan. We are told that both 
Chinas would find such an arrangement unac- 


^ ceptable; but there is no reason for the UN's 


members to permit their China policy to be manu- 
factured in either Taipei or Peking. T'wo claimants 


- to the Chinese seat clearly exist; and the smaller of 


the two, Taiwan, has a population that exceeds that 
of eighty-five other member states. Until the two 
claimants can reach an accommodation, if ever, 
both should be invited to take their seats. | 
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. Surely there could be no better training ground 
for Peking's rigid parochial bureaucrats in the 
realities of world politics than the United Nations. 
It is an ideal forum in which to learn “group play” 
— a forum in which China's policies toward the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and. the Afro- 
Asian world would have to be orchestrated with a 
skill and subtlety that can only be achieved by the 
muting of fanaticism. Nor is there a better training 
ground for Chinese diplomats in the realities of 
American life than residence in Manhattan. 

A fifth and final element in such a strategy 
should be’a persistent effort to develop formal and 
informal mechanisms of bilateral governmental 
contact between the United States and Communist 
China. The Warsaw conversations are a good 
beginning; but they are not enough and have de- 
veloped a ritualistic sterility of their own (in a 
Polish palace, in this age of electronic ingenuity, 
one must assume that each side is speaking to a 
wider public). We should not fear to make private 
or public proposals for higher level and more con- 
fidential conversations with the Chinese on a host 
of unresolved issues. We should encourage third 
parties in their efforts to bring us together. 

Missing from this list is the old familiar ques- 
tion of diplomatic recognition. Yet as long as Tai- 
wan exists as an independent entity, neither Wash- 
ington nor Peking will soon permit diplomatic 
relations. Informal de facto recognition may al- 
ready be a fact; but de jure recognition can best 
come, in all probability, as a longer-term by-prod- 
uct of the other steps listed. 


B. what, one asks, would be the.Chinese Com- 
munist response to such an overall strategy of 
moderation and assimilation? 

The answer is clear. For the time being, our 
initiatives would be rejected out of hand and de- 
nounced as an imperialist plot. And even in the 
longer run — assuming an end to the war in Viet- 
nam — such initiatives might well remain ob- 
structed by the two' paramount obstacles to a 
Washington-Peking détente: the existence of 
Taiwan as a U.S. semiprotectorate; and China's 
apparent need for a Public Enemy Number One in 
its internal and external relations (a role in which 
Moscow begins to rival Washington). 

So why attempt such a strategy? 

The reasons relate to three audiences. 

The first audience is extraneous to China. It 
is high time to correct a deep-seated sense on the 
part of our allies, our friends, and the neutrals 
that America is somehow demented on the subject 
of Communist China. I would hesitate to guess at 
the millions of dollars and thousands pr man-hours 
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our government has poured into arm-twisting and 
Persuasion in its attempts to isolate Communist 
China since 1949. The toll has been far more seri- 
ous in terms of worldwide assessments of our judg- 
ment, rationality, and maturity as a nation. This 
is a price we should no longer pay. At the least we 
should shift the onus for Peking’s isolation to Peking. 


Our second audience is the present leadership ; 


. of Communist China and its immediate successors. 
‘Whatever their differences on the future course 
of the Chinese revolution, China's contending 
leaders still seem to agree that we seek their down- 
fall and will act to produce it. It is vital that 
we take actions to demonstrate our true intentions: 
our willingness to move toward a live-and-let-live 
arrangement with Peking. It is highly doubtful 
that our actions will have any effect on Mao Tse- 
tung and.his Long March companions. But we 
should leave open to Mao's successors the option of 
an honorable accommodation with America. 

Our third audience is silent and barely visible: 
the doubters and pragmatists within Chinese Com- 
munism — the technicians, scientists, intellectuals, 
and lesser officials whose faith in the doctrinaire 
rigidity of Maoism has been clearly shaken over the 
years. These are elements whose existence and per- 
sistence seem to have given rise to Mao's attempted 
purge through the Great Cultural Revolution. To 
this faceless group in particular, and to its suc- 
cessors, we should send a clear and- unequivocal 
message, by our deeds as well as our words, that 
Ámerica wants no eternal enmity with China. 
When we fail to send such a message — when we 
live up to Mao Tse-tung's distorted image of us — 
we serve only the purposes of fanaticism and hate. 


' Neo, bow well kasour Haven done dn moving 
toward a strategy of moderation and assimilation, 
of de-isolation and erosion, in the past few years? 

As the Council on Foreign Relations’ first volumes 
went to press, the blunt answer was that we had 
barely moved at all. 

With the election of John Kennedy in 1960, 
many students of the China problem had hoped 
that the old rigidity in Washington would give way 
to something more creative. But Kennedy, we 
are told, had resolved to postpone major decisions 
on China until his second term; the mandate was 
too fragile, the issue too hot. There were a few 
modifications of posture during his Administration: 


a conscious lowering of polemics; a willingness to’ 


consider food shipments to the mainland if Peking 
made a firm request; an attempt to pour more sub- 
stance into the Warsaw talks; and finally, a re- 
markably bold and conciliatory China policy speech 
by Assistant SECTEHRY Roger Hilsman in December, 
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1963, three weeks after the President's death. But 
otherwise little was done to break the stalemate. 

Some of the reasons for inaction are instructive, 
and some remain relevant even now. | 

First, there was a deep-seated fear within the 
Democratic Administration of public, press, and 
congressional reaction to anything that could con- 
ceivably be denounced as “appeasement” of.Com- 
munist China; the memories of the McCarthy- 
McCarran witch-hunts were still too fresh.. In 
addition, Peking itself was no help at all: its hos- 
tility to Washington seemed to intensify in the 
wake of the failure of China's Great Leap Forward. 
Furthermore, Washington was painfully- lacking 
in senior China expertise, men of China back- 
ground in the upper ranks of the Executive Branch 
— a China advocate, a Peking ambassador-in- 
exile — a China-oriented George Kennan, Charles 
Bohlen, or Llewellyn Thompson, who could. argue 
with authority for a new approach to the mainland. 

Another reason was tinged with irony: the Sino- 
Soviet split and the U.S.-Soviet rapprochement 
after the Cuban missile crisis persuaded some 
American officials to welcome and embrace Mos- 
cow's view of China; at the very moment that Mr. 
Dulles’ China policy seemed moribund, Khru- 
shchev gave it a new lease on life. At the very least, 
our Kremlinologists urged inaction on China lest 
we rock the boat of Russo-American relations. In 
addition, of course, the intensification of the Viet- 
nam War diverted most Far East expertise to 
Southeast Asia; China, except as a potential inter- 
vener in the Vietnam War, was largely put aside. 

It is disheartening to have to add that a final 
factor — a paramount obstacle since 1961 — has 
been the outlook of the Secretary of State. Nor- 
mally pragmatic and dispassionate on most issues, 
Mr. Rusk has inexplicably clung to views on 
Chinese Communism that seem to be those of a- 
zealot. With a remarkable degree of success, he 
has single-handedly obstructed recurrent attempts 
within the Administration to bring about modifi- 
cation of our rigidity on China. 

Yet despite all these factors, a sea change was 
nonetheless occurring in Washington during the 
Kennedy and Johnson years, gradual shifts beneath 
the surface of the bureaucratic monolith. And that 
sea change began to show effects at the end of 1965. 
It is conceivable that the last months of 1965 and 


the first half of 1966 may prove to have been a 


significant turning point in America's China policy. 

What are the symptoms of this change? 

First, it was in the autumn of 1965 that our UN 
representative, Ambassador Goldberg, announced 
America’s willingness, however reluctantly and 
tentatively, to accept Chinese Communist partici- 
pation in a World Disarmament Conference. 

Second, in December, 1965, the State Depart- 
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ment unveiled its first major modification of the 
China travel ban since 1957: henceforth, medical 
doctors and specialists in public health would be 
permitted passports, for travel to the mainland. 
This was done, State explained rather nervously 
and pointedly, at the suggestion of that eminent 
Republican Dr. Paul Dudley White, President 
Eisenhower's physician. But Congress remained 
silent, and the press applauded. By the early 
spring State was emboldened to extend the travel 
modification to virtually every category of citizen 
except out- and-out tourists. 

Meanwhile, in the first three months of 1966, 
two congressional committees performed a service 
of extraordinary value both to public education 
and to foreign policy. Congressman Zablocki and 
Senator Fulbright each presided over hearings on 
China policy, and out of these efforts there emerged 
not only a national TV seminar on the China 
problem but a consensus among the experts as to 
what should be done about America’s relations 
with China. | 

It seems clear that the favorable congressional, 
press, and public reaction to the Zablocki and 
Fulbright hearings gave the Johnson Administra- 
tion a fresh new sense of room for maneuver on 
the China problem. This sense was confirmed by 


Harris and Gallup opinion polls in the late spring - 


that showed a high degree of public tolerance on 
most aspects of our relations with China, including 


the question of UN membership for Peking. (It. 


was also confirmed by Mr. Steele's attitude survey, 
which appeared at this propitious moment.) 

The new atmosphere soon produced some sur- 
priing changes in the Administration's rhetoric. 
In March the Vice President publicly embraced 
the policy formulation that had emerged from the 
Fulbright hearings: Doak Barnett’s concept of 
“containment without isolation." Even Mr. Rusk's 
testimony before the Zablocki subcommittee sound- 
ed more conciliatory than usual. 

And in a notable nationally televised speech on 
July 12, 1966, President Johnson himself spoke 
of mainland China as no President had done in 
seventeen years. He urged a relationship of ‘‘co- 
eperation, not hostility"; he defined the central 
objective of our China policy as “reconciliation” ; 
he called for the “‘free flow of ideas and people and 
goods" in our relations with the mainland; and he 
suggested that a “‘peace of conciliation" in Asia 
could only be sustained “through full participation 
by all nations in an international community under 
law." He sounded, throughout the speech, as if 
Communist China was here to stay. 

This-new rhetoric gladdened the hearts of many 
China-watchers both inside and outside the govern- 
ment. And it has laid the verbal foundation for a 
new approach to China. 
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But policy. change requires action as well as 
rhetoric. And it was deeply depressing to many 
who applauded the progress of 1966 that the 
Administration failed to deliver in its first concrete 
test: a shift to a “dual representation" strategy in 
the United Nations General Assembly last autumn. 
A “victory” was won on the familiar strategy, 
though the door was opened. a crack to possible 
future shifts. Peking was kept out for another year; 
but at what short- and long-term price? Within the 
Administration the argument last autumn was 
that “now is not the time." Why? Because China 
seemed in convulsion, in a stage of weakness, and 
perhaps on the verge of civil war. It is ironic to 
recall that now was not the time in previous years 
because China looked strong, fierce, and confident. 
The moral, of course, is that “now” is never the 
time. 

Nor.is there any evidence as yet that the State 
Department intends to act on the President’s clear 
July reference to a revised trade policy: the “‘free 
flow of goods" in our relations with Communist 
China. Will timidity and inertia prevail here as 
well? 

One final question will surely occur to readers: 
Why move on China while Vietnam is still aflame? 

My own answer is quite simple: Regardless of 
one's enthusiasm or lack of it for U.S. policies in 
Vietnam, China-worriers should be willing oppor- 
tunists in adversity. And America’s Vietnam 
posture — our “commitment” there, our *tough- 
ness," our unequivocal resistance to “Communist 


" aggression" — provides us with a unique oppor- 


tunity to alter our China strategy while minimizing 
two old familiar risks: that of denunciation for ap- 
peasement by right-wing groups at home, and that 
of denunciation for betrayal by our more nervous 
friends in Asia. Furthermore, the continuing risks 
of Vietnam miscalculation in Peking and in Wash- 
ington require urgent and persistent clarification 
of our true intentions toward mainland China by 
deed as well as word. 

So the first steps in Washington's new China 
approach were fine, and the rhetoric was full of 
promise. But will the momentum REGE up? Will 
words be matched with deeds? | 

The answers undoubtedly lie with an increasingly 
informed public, an aware press, and an embold-. 
ened Administration, no easy combination to 
achieve. 

Yet the Council on Foreign Relations! China 
volumes can be a significant force in creating such 
a combination. They come late, to be sure; they 
offer a consensus long familiar to the universities; 
they tell us what policy-makers should have known 
and acted upon. But they form, nonetheless, the 
basis for a mature Far Eastern policy. To disregard 
their prescription would be folly. 
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GEORGE ORWELL 


A Memoir by Anthony Powell 


Anthony Powell is celebrated for the lifelike characters he has been creating in his music or v1wE novels, and his close 


friend George Orwell is now recalled for us with equal vividness.’ As paradoxical a personality as might be found 


in fiction or reality, Orwell was a confirmed adherent of the left wing who had a strong taste for things Victorian, 


who fought against Franco in the Spanish Civil War but became world famous and was denounced by the Com- 


munists for his great polemics against the totalitarian stale, ANIMAL FARM and 1984. 


Goo ORWELL was about two and a half years 
older than myself. He once complained I was too 
fond of drawing attention to a difference in age that 


put him, he felt, at a disadvantage. A school list . 


recalls with almost uncomfortable clarity the fea- 
tures of most of those of his seniority.. For some 
reason Orwell’s face eludes me. Even one of those 
carte de visite photographs taken at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen did not suggest a boy I knew by sight. 
I have absolutely no recollection of him at Eton. 


This is strange because we were, I think, in the - 


same company of the Officers’ Training Corps, and 
must often have seen each other hurrying across 
Cannon Yard on the way to Monday morning pa- 
rades. In those days Orwell was, of course, called 
Eric Blair — “Blair K.S.” in the list, since he was 
a King's Scholar. 

He wrote under the name of “Orwell,” partly 
because he preferred separate identity as an author, 
partly because he disliked the idea of family origins 
in Scotland. Later, he had a house in Jura, where 
I' think he would have settled had he lived, but 
. in his early’ days he was irritated by what he re- 
garded as overemphasis on kilts, tartan, bagpipes, 
and so forth, above all by the comparatively recent 
innovation in popular journalism of writing ‘‘Scot- 
tish” for “Scotch.” The Orwell is a river in Suffolk; 
"George," the most characteristically English 
Photograph of George Orwell, courtesy of The Bettmann Archive. 
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christian name. I once asked if he had ever thought 
of legally adopting his nom de guerre. “Well, I have,” 
he said slowly, “but then, of course, I'd have to 
write under another name if I did." 

When Down and Out in Paris and London appeared 
in 1933, someone recommended it, adding: “You'll 
never again enjoy sauté potatoes after learning 
how they're cooked in restaurants." I read the 
book, and was impressed by its savagery and gloom. 
At the same time, I cannot claim to have immedi- 
ately marked down Orwell as a writer of whom 
one would obviously hear more. However, a year 
or two later, when I saw a copy of Keep the Aspi- 
distra Flying in a secondhand bookshop, I bought it. 
Again, I liked the novel for its violent feelings and 
presentation. of a young man at the end of his 
tether, rather than, for its form or style, which 
seemed strangely old-fashioned in treatment, as in 
a sense did much of the author's point of view. 
I spoke of this book one night dining with Cyril 
Connolly. Connolly then told me Orwell was one of 
his oldest friends, acquaintance dating back to their 


‘private school (described in Such, Such Were the 


Joys) and continued in College at Eton. They had, 
as it happened, just recently remet. Connolly gave 
a sobering account of Orwell, his rigid asceticism, 
political intransigence, utter horror of social life, 
at the same time emphasizing, in his physical ap- 
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pearance, the heavy lines of suffering and privation 
marked deep in Orwell’s hollow: cheeks. The 
portrait was a disturbing one. However, Connolly, 
in his own special way, was enthusiastic about 
Orwell. He urged me to write him a fan letter. 
This I did, thereby making my first Orwell con- 
tact, in 1936. 

Connolly’ s picture of a severe, unapproachable, 
infinitely disapproving personage was to some extent 
borne out by the reply I received. Orwell was at 
that time running, with his first wife, Eileen 
O’Shaughnessy, a small general shop near Baldock 
in Hertfordshire. His letter, perfectly polite and 
friendly, had also something about it that cast a 
faint chill, making me feel, especially in the light of 
Connolly’s words, that Orwell was not for me. I 
was so sure of this that when opportunity arose of 
meeting him in the flesh, I was at first unwilling to 
involve myself in so much hard living and high 
thinking — more especially in wartime, when ex- 
istence was uncomfortable enough anyway. That 
was in 1941. I was on leave, and my wife and I were 
dining at-the Café Royal. An old friend, Inez 
Holden, a writer at that time working in an aircraft 
factory, came across to us from a table at the far 
side of the room. She said that the man and 
woman with her were George and Eileen Orwell, 
and suggested we should join them after we had 
finished dinner. 

To make it slightly more of an occasion, as one 
did not “go out? much in those days, I had changed 
into *blues," patrol uniform, an outfit with brass 
buttons and high collar. I felt certain Orwell would 
not approve of that. It was no doubt bad enough 
in his eyes to be an officer at all; to have dressed 
up in these pretentious regimentals, at once mili- 
taristic and relatively ornate, would aggravate 
the offense of belonging to a stupid and brutal caste. 
However, in spite of such apprehension — made 


light of, I admit, by my wife — we moved over in: 


due course to Orwell’s table. I sat down with some 
trepidation. Orwell's first words, spoken with con- 
siderable tenseness, were at the same time reas- 
suring: | 

“Do your trousers strap under the foot?" 

€ Yes ?? 

“Thats the really important thing.” 

“Of course.” | 

“You agree?" 

“Naturally.” 

“I used to wear ones that strapped under the foot 
too,” he said, not without nostalgia. 

“In Burma?” 

“You knew I was in the police there? Those 
straps under the boot give you a feeling like nothing 
else in life.” 

His voice had a curious rasp. Evidently it was 
consciously designed to avoid striking a note that 


` clothes were the clothes he always wore. 
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could possibly be regarded as “public school"; at 
the same time, its tone made no concession what- 
ever to any other known form of “accent” or dia- 
lect. This was a manner of speaking absolutely in 
keeping with the rest of Orwells carefully con- 
trolled approach to life, though when, after the 
Independence, returned Indian Civilians (Orwell's 
father had been in the Indian Civil Service) were 
more often met with in England than formerly, I 
was once or twice reminded of Orwell’s tone. Never- 
theless, it would be true to say. that he had, as it 
were, resigned from the world in which he had 
been brought up, or anything like it, while never 


, really contriving to join any other. 


Tall — as has more than once been remarked, 
closely resembling the Gustave Doré conception 
of Don Quixote — he also looked remarkably like 


' Cézanne’s portrait of the painter’s friend Monsieur 


Choquet, a Customs House official. The grooves 
in the cheeks of which Connolly had spoken were . 
at once apparent on either side of Orwell’s mouth. 
He wore a narrow mustache, neatly clipped, along 
only the lower level of his upper lip. This mus- 


tache, as long as I knew him, was always a bit of 


mystery to me. I never quite had the courage 
to ask about it. It was perhaps Orwell’s only 
remaining concession to a dandyism that undoubt- 
edly lurked beneath the surface of his self-imposed 
austerity, momentarily revealed, for example, by 
the strapped trousers. Indeed, contemporaries at 
school even speak of a tendency in those early days 
toward the mannerisms of a P. G. Wodehouse hero. 
Perhaps the mustache, although in itself essentially 


.un-Wodehousian, partook to some extent of this 


rigorously suppressed side of Orwell’s nature. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, it had something to do 
with the French blood inherited through his 
mother, which also made him look like the Cézanne 
portrait, or those fiercely melancholy French work- 
men in blue overalls, pondering the philosophy of 
life at the zinc counters of a thousand estaminets. 
Certainly this last image was the nearest Orwell 
ever achieved in-the direction of an even faintly 
proletarian appearance. It was the mustache, the 
mustache alone, that provoked thoughts of France, 
because nothing could have been more English than 


"his consciously old tweed coat and corduroy trou- 


sers, Which always maintained exactly the same 
degree of shabbiness, no worse, no better. 

**Does it matter, my coming in these clothes?" he 
once asked, before entering the room at a party 
we were giving. 

The question is an example of the extraordinary 
unreality of much of Orwell’s approach to life. 
By that time he and I knew each other well. The 
Why 
should I have invited him if I thought them inade- 
quate? It was hardly to be expected that he would 
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turn up in a brand-new suit. Did he half hope for 
an unfavorable answer? 
“Yes, George, it does matter. They won't do. 
You can't come in. We, will meet another time." 
In justice to him, some of his suppositions regard- 
ing social behavior were so strange that he might 
not have been surprised by a reply in those terms. 


I am certain that denial of entry on such grounds ` 


would have made little or no difference on his side 
to our friendship. It would merely have confirmed 
his worst suspicions, perhaps even pleased him a 
little to find his views on conventional tyranny so 
well justified. 


Aes the first meeting at the Café Royal, we 


arranged to lunch together, a year or two later, ` 


when I was stationed in London. For some reason 
we failed to make contact at the small but very 
crowded Greek restaurant in Percy Street he had 
suggested, each thinking the other had not ar- 
rived and eating his meal there alone at a table. 
I saw Orwell on the way out. 

“Come and sit for a moment,” he said; “I ordered 
a bottle of wine. Pm afraid I've drunk most of it, 
as I thought you weren't going to turn up, but 
there's still a drop left, as I couldn't get through 
it all.” | 

Wine, at that period of the war, was hard to get 
and expensive. It was characteristically generous 
of him to have provided it. At this time he was, 
I think, employed on some broadcasting service, 
not in want, but certainly not particularly well 
off, as none of his books had yet begun to sell to 
any extent, though his name was becoming known. 
With all his willingness to face hard times — almost 
welcoming them — Orwell was by no means a 
confirmed enemy of good living, as the bottle of 
wine shows, though tortured by guilt when he felt 
indulgence was overstepping the mark. This sense 
of guilt is, of course, generally attributed to Orwell’s 
“social conscience." He himself would, at least by 
implication, ascribe such feelings to that cause. 
My own impression is that the guilt lay far deeper 
- than anything having its roots in mere politico- 
social convictions acquired by reading and obser- 
vation. Guilt had, I think, been deeply implanted 
in him at an early age; no doubt inflamed to some 
extent by experiences as a schoolboy about which 
he wrote, possibly contrasting these, like Kipling, 
with a happy childhood; for although he was 
inclined to let it be thought his home had been 
Victorianly severe, his sister's memories suggest 
that he was, in fact, rather *"spoilt." Guilt, so it 
seems to me, always pursued him, perhaps because 
of that, for one suspects that an emotion so deeply 
engrained must have had very precocious origins. 


If you went for a country walk with Orwell (he. 
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came down for the day to Shoreham, in Kent, 
where my wife and elder son lived during the latter 
part of the war), he would draw attention, almost 
with anxiety, to this shrub budding early for the 
time of year, that plant growing rarely in the south 
of England. He was, it is true, very fond of flowers, 
but there was something about this determined, 
almost scientific, concentration on natural history 
or agricultural method that seemed an effort to 
excuse the frivolity of our ramblings. 

"Interesting to note the regional variation in 
latching of.field gates," he remarked. “Different 
even in the same county." 

Guilt, naturally enough, harassed him in matters 
of sex. 

“Have you ever had a woman in the park?" he 
asked me once. 

“No — never." 

T have. 53 . 

' How did you find ie» 

“I was forced to.” 

“Why p^* 

Nowhere else to go." 

He spoke defensively, as if he feared I might blame 
him for this urban pastoral. It was a Victorian 
guilt, and in many ways Orwell was a Victorian 
figure, for, like most people ‘‘in rebellion," he was 
more than half in love with what he was rebelling 
against. What exactly that was, I was never quite 
sure, Its name was certainly legion, extending from 
inequities of government to the irritating personal 
habits of certain individuals. For example, he 
complains (in the essay *How the Poor Die") that 
English hospital nurses wear Union Jack buttons. 
This used to puzzle me, because, even at the period 
of which he wrote, if you wanted, in an excess of 
chauvinistic fervor, to sport a Union Jack button, 
I do not believe you would have been able to pro- 
cure one for love or money. Then one day it oc- 


curred to me that the button in question probably 


indicated the hospital at which the nurse had quali- 
fied, some such insignia possibly resembling design 
of the flag. To see such an emblem as a piece of 
flaunting jingoism was, in its way, a mild form of 
persecution mania. 

Many of Orwell’s prejudices seemed equally to 
belong to this world of fantasy. I may be unjust. 
Our mental surroundings are, after all, always sub- 
jective enough. It is largely the way you look at 
things. At least no one would deny the nightmare 
world envisaged by Orwell, if a true one, was in 
drastic need of reform. 

"lake juries now," he would say. "They're 
mostly drawn from the middle classes. Some fellow 
comes up for trial on charge of stealing. He's not 
wearing a collar. The jury take against him at once. 
‘No collar,’ they say, ‘suspicious-looking chap.’ 
Unanimous verdict of guilty.” | 
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Orwell himself was not at all unaware of the 
manner in which his own imagination strayed back 
into the Victorian Age, or, for that matter, of the 
paradoxes in which some of his enthusiasms in- 
volved him. Indeed, he liked to draw attention to 
the contradictions of his own point of view. He 
was fond of repeating that if some sort of agreement 
could be reached by the nations, “world economics 
could be put right on the back of an envelope,” 
but never revealed how this was to be done. To 
his Victorianism he constantly returned, both in 
conversation, and so far as possible, in life, the 
latter represented by the places he inhabited. He 
was delighted, for example, with the period flavor, 
certainly immense, of the basement and ground 
floor he took during the war in a small house in 
Kilburn, North London. The terrace had been 
built about 1850. It conjured up those middle-to- 
lower-middle-class nineteenth-century households 
on which his mind loved to dwell, particularly en- 
throned in the works of his favorite novelist, Gissing. 

“They would probably have kept a ‘Buttons’ 
here," he said, enchanted by the thought. 

We dined with the Orwells at this house one 
night, prior arrangements being made for sleeping 
there too, owing to the exigencies of wartime trans- 
port. The sitting room, with a general background 
of furniture dating from more prosperous genera- 
tions of bygone Blairs, had two or three eighteenth- 
century family portraits hanging on the walls. 

“When George went to the Spanish War," said 
Eileen Orwell, “we panicked at the last moment 
that he hadn't enough money with him, so we 
pawned all the Blair spoons and forks. Then, some 
weeks later, his mother and sister came to see me. 
They asked why the silver was missing. I had to 
think of something on the spur of moment, so I 
sald it seemed a good opportunity, George being 
away, to have the crest engraved on it. That was 
accepted." 

I never knew Eileen well. My impression is.that 
she did a very good job, in what were often difficult 
circumstances. At the same time, it was, I think, 
an exception for her to tell a story like that. She 
was in general not much given to making light of 
things, always appearing a little overwhelmed by the 
strain of keeping the household going, which could 


never have been easy. Possibly she was by tempera- 


ment a shade serious for Orwell, falling in too 
easily with his own tendency to gloom, when he 
may have required a wife to shake him out of that 
natural state occasionally. It is at least permissible 
to wonder whether that were not so. "Orwell's 
egotism, which was, as he himself was always 
pointing out, considerable, took a deeply melan- 
cholic form, which may well have needed some 
counterirritant in a constant companion. 

“If I have a dog, I always think my dog is the 
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best dog in the world," he used to say, “or if I 
make anything carpentering, I always think it's 
the best possible carpentry. Don't you ever feel 
the need to do something with your hands? Pm 
surprised you don't. I like even rolling my own 
cigarettes. I’ve installed a lathe down in the base- 
ment. I don't think I could live without my lathe.” 

The night we dined there, I slept in a camp bed 
beside the lathe. It was an unusual, though not 
entirely comfortless, apartment, and anyway, by 
that stage of the war, one had become used to sleep- 
ing anywhere. At about 4 a.m. there was an air 
raid. The local anti-aircraft battery sounded as if 
it were based next door, because the noise of the 
guns was absolutely deafening, far louder than 
usual. Orwell came blundering downstairs in the 
dark. 

“Pm rather glad to have been woken up," he 
said. “It means we shall get some hot water in the 
morning. If you don't restoke the boiler about 
this time, it runs cold. I'm always too lazy to leave 
my bed in the middle of the night, unless, like 
tonight, there's really much too much noise to 
sleep anyway." 


dos can be no doubt that the bad health that 
prevented him from taking an active part in the 
war was a terrible blow to Orwell. He saw himself 
as a man of action and felt passionately about 
the things for which the country was fighting. 
When he heard Evelyn Waugh was serving with a 
Commando unit, he said: *Why can't someone 
on the Left ever do something like that?" He him- 
self was a sergeant in the Home Guard, always 
speaking with enjoyment of the grotesque do-it- 
yourself weapons issued to that force, ramshackle 
and calculated to explode at any moment. Good- 
ness knows what he would have been like in the 
army. I have no doubt whatever that he would 
have been brave, but bravery in the army is, on 
the whole, an ultimate, rather than immediate, 
requirement, demanded only at.the end of a long 
and tedious novitiate. It is even possible Orwell 
might have found some of army routine sympa- 
thetic. He was not without a love of detail. Never- 
theless, his picture of the army, as of the rest of life, 
was based on an earlier period. 

“Did you ever handle screw guns?” he asked me. 

Admittedly pikes were issued — and strongly 
recommended — at the beginning of the war, when 
invasion seemed about to take place at once; even 
so, the term “‘screw gun?! can scarcely have survived 
into the twentieth century. I once inquired how 
discipline had been maintained in the International 
Brigade during the Spanish Civil War. 

“You appealed to a man's better side," Orwell 
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said. “There was really not much else you could 
do. I took a chap’s arm once when he was being 
tiresome, and was told afterward I might easily 
have been knifed.” 

Orwell was in his way quite ambitious, I think, 
and had a decided taste for power; but his ambition 
did not'run along conventional lines, while he 
liked his power to be of the éminence grise variety. 
This taste was no doubt partly due to his sense of 
being in some manner cut off from the rest of the 
world; not allowed by an irresistible exterior force 
to enjoy, more than very occasionally, such few 
amenities as human existence provides. That did 
not prevent his strong will and natural shrewdness 
from making him an effective negotiator. Indeed, 
his genuine unworldliness, in the popular sense, was 
used by him with considerable effect when handling 
those who were rich or in authority. He would 
somehow unload on them the whole burden of his 
own guilt, until they groaned beneath the weight. 
He was not at all afraid of making himself disagree- 
abie to- persons whom he found in their dealings 
disagreeable to himself. 

“If editors, or people of that sort, tell you to 
alter things, or put you to a lot of trouble," he used 
to say, “always put them to trouble in return. It 
discourages them from making themselves awkward 
in the future." 

It is interesting to speculate how Orwell’s life 
would have developed had he survived as a very 
successful writer. The retirement to Jura, even at 
the preliminary warning signs of financial improve- 
ment, was probably symptomatic. Orwell could, 
I think, only thrive in comparative adversity. All 
the same, one can never foresee the effect of utterly 
changed circumstances. Prosperity might have 
produced unguessable changes in him and his work. 
It would inevitably have invested him with still 
more complications of living; complications which, 
according to his system, would each have to be 
rationalized to himself and weighed in the balance. 
His gift was curiously poised between politics and 
books. The former both attracted and repelled 
him; the latter, close to his heart, were at the same 
time tainted with the opium of ease and escape. 
So far as day-to-day politics are concerned, Orwell 
could never have become integrated into any 
normal party machine. His reputation for integrity 
might be invoked, his capacity for martyrdom relied 
on, his talent for pamphleteering made use of, but 
he could never be trusted not to let some devastat- 
ingly unwelcome cat out of the political bag. With 
books, on the other hand, in spite of an innate 
“feeling” for writing and criticism, he always had 
to seek the means of attacking some abuse or in- 
justice to excuse his attention to them: This did 
not prevent them, in my opinion, from being his 
true love. | f 
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In his own works, he returns more than once to 
the theme that had he lived at another period of 
history, he would. have written in a different man- 
ner. I do not believe this to be a correct judgment. 
I find his talent far removed from that objective - 
sort of writing which he saw as an alternative to 
what he actually produced. His interest in indi- 


" viduals — in books or in life-— was never great. 


Apart from the projections of himself, the charac- 
ters of his novels do not live as persons, though they 


are sometimes effective puppets in expressing his 


thesis of the moment. Orwell had a thoroughly 
profesional approach to writing and a finished 
style, though his literary judgments were sometimes 
eccentric. Ás mentioned above, he would canvass 
Gissing, quite seriously, as the greatest English 
novelist. 

Orwell liked to keep his. friends in watertight 
compartments, pursuing various interests with vari- 
ous groups. He was fond of saying that it was a pity 
writers quarreled amongst themselves so much, 


‘because, in the last resort, they were much more 


like each other than like other people. Toward the 
end of the war, I suggested introducing Malcolm 
Muggeridge to him. “I shall probably sock him 
on the jaw," Orwell said, but they got on well, and 
there was a time when the three of us used to lunch 
together once a week. Orwell always had a weak- 
ness for the presence of a disciple or two of his own 
in attendance, changing these from time to time. 
The first to be initiated at these luncheons was the 
writer Julian Symons, who has amusingly described 
his introduction there as a “left-wing understrap- 
per." Under the impact of additional Orwell hench- 
men, less acceptable or merely too numerous, the : 
meetings lost their personal character and gradually . 
faded away. Again, one suspects, Orwell found the 
earlier luncheons “frivolous,” insufficiently directed 
toward a practical aim like placing articles or 
founding a magazine. 

He was easily bored. If a subject did not appeal 
to him, he would make no effort to take it in, falling 
into dejected silence, or jerking aside his head like 
a horse refusing an apple it suspects of sourness. 
On the other hand, when his imagination had been 
caught, especially by some literary question, he 
would discuss it endlessly. He was one of the most 
enjoyable’ people I have ever met with whom to 
mull over such things, full of quotations, though far 
from verbal accuracy in these. 


dos adoption of a child, the sudden death of 
Eileen, the worldwide success of Amimal Farm, the 
serious worsening of his own health all combined 
within the space ofa few months to revolutionize 
Orwell’s life: The loss of his wife just after the much 


| 
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meditated acquisition of the boy especially created 
a situation that would have caused many men to 
throw in the sponge. No doubt seme arrangement 
for re-adoption could have been made. It would 
have been reasonable enough. No such thought 
ever crossed Orwell’s mind. He had enormously 
desired a child of his own. Now that the child had 
become part of the household, he was not going to 
relinquish him, no matter what the difficulties. 
In fact, one side of Orwell — the romantic side 
that played such a part — rather enjoyed the pic- 
ture of himself coping unaided with a baby. Let 
this point be made clear: Orwell did cope with the 
baby. It may have been romanticism, but, if so, 
it Was romanticism that found practical expression. 
This was characteristic of him in all he did. His 
idiosyncrasies were based in guts. 

He would still go out at night to address protest 
meetings — “probably a blackguard, but it was 
unjust to lock him up’? — and the baby would be 
left to sleep. for an hour or two at our house while 
Orwell was haranguing his audience. 

*What was the meeting like?? one would ask on 
his return. 

“Oh, the usual people." 

“Always the same?" 

“There must be about two hundred of them alto- 
gether. They go round to everything of this sort. 
About forty or fifty turned up tonight, which is 
quite good.” 

This down-to-earth skepticism, seasoned wid 
a dash of self-dramatization, supplied a contradic- 
tory element in Orwell's character. With all his 
honesty and ability to face disagreeable facts, there 
was always about him, too, the air of acting a part. 
He came to see me one day when our younger son 
was lying, quiet but not asleep, in a cot by the win- 
dow. I went upstairs to fetch a book.- When I 
returned, Orwell was assiduously studying a picture 
on the wall the far side of the room. The child 
made some sign of wanting attention, and I went 
over to the cot. Straightening the coverlet, which 
had become disarranged, my hand touched a hard 
object. This turned out to be an enormous clasp 
knife. I took it out and examined it. 

. *How on earth did that get there?” 

For the moment the mystery of the knife's prove- 
nance seemed absolute. Orwell looked away, as if 
greatly embarrassed. 

“Oh, I gave it him to play with,” he said. “I 
forgot Pd left it there.” 

The incident, infinitely trivial, seems worth pre- 
serving because it illustrates sides of Orwell not 
easy to express in direct description: his attitude to 
children; his shyness, part genuine, part assumed; 
his schoolboy leanings; above all, his taste for senti- 
mental vignettes. Why, in the first place, should 
he wish to burden himself in London with a knife 
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that looked like an item of a fur trapper's equip- 
ment? Why take such pains to avoid being found 
playing with a child, a perfectly natural impulse, 
flattering to a parent? If some authentic masculine 
sheepishness made him hesitate to be caugbt in such 
an act, why leave the knife as evidence? It was 
much too big to be forgotten. 

I think the answer to these questions is that the 
whole incident was arrangéd to create a genre pic- 
ture in the Victorian manner of a kind which, 
even though he might smile at the sentimentality, 
made a huge appeal to Orwell’s imagination and 
way of looking at things. He was, so to speak, 
playing the part of a strong, rough man, touched 
by the sight of a baby, but unwilling to confess, . 
even to himself, this inner weakness. At the same 
time, he had to be discovered for the incident to 
achieve graphic significance. 

Orwell would not, I think, deny that sentimental 
situations had a charm for him. I can imagine him 
discussing them in relation to another favorite 
theme of his, “good bad poetry.” It should, of 
course, be added that in his own books Orwell is 
too practiced a writer to be betrayed into presenting 
sentimentalities in their cruder form, though he is 
fond of showing them, so to speak, brutally in re- 
verse; for example, his taste for such episodes as 
lovers! assignations ruined by forgotten contracep- 
tives or “the curse." 


I, DUE course the trouble with Orwell’s lung 
became so bad that he had to take to his bed. It 


. was fairly clear that he was not going to recover. 


Only the length of time that rémained to him was 
in doubt. 

“I don’t think one dies," he said to me, “so long 
as one has another book to write — and I have.” 

During these last months he married Sonia 
Brownell, first met some years before when she was 
on the staff of Connolly's. magazine, Horizon. In 
spite of the tragic circumstances of Orwell's failing 


_ condition, marriage immensely cheered him. I 


saw a good deal of him when he was in hospital. 
In some respects he was in better form than I had 
ever known. There was a flicker now to be seen 
of the old alleged Wodehousian side. 

“I really might get some sort of a smoking jacket 
to wear in bed," he said. “A dressing gown looks 
rather sordid when lots of people are dropping in. 
Could you look about and report to me what there 
is in that line?" 

War shortages still persisted where clothes were 
concerned. Nothing very glamorous in male styles 
was to be found in the shops. Decision had to be 
taken ultimately between a Jaeger coat with a tying 
belt, or a crimson jacket in corduroy. We agreed 
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the latter was preferable. It was a small concession 
to an aspect of human existence that Orwell had 
for years strenuously denied himself. Sitting up in 
bed now, he had an unaccustomedly epicurean 
air — only, unhappily, his conviction that having 
an unwritten book in you preserved life proved 
untrustworthy. I have often wondered whether 
he was buried in that coat. 

The Orwell legend, now substantially launched 
in a shape scarcely capable of modification, presents 
on the whole a tortured saint by El Greco (for 
whom Orwell would certainly have made an ad- 
mirable model), a figure from whom all human 
qualities have been removed. From time to time 


_angry arguments rage as to where precisely Orwell 


stood politically. I am not here concerned with 
that side of him, although I think it worth remark- 
ing that it took courage in that now largely for- 
gotten, but then rather nauseating, political climate 
of the immediately post-war period (where the 
things attacked in the book were concerned) to 
fire the broadside of Animal Farm —. especially on 
the part of a writer of left-wing principles, liable 
to be smeared in a manner that could do him real 
professional harm. I want to put on record not so 


much that — his courage — but what I remember 


of him as a friend, one for whom you felt a curiously 
protective affection, with whom, in spite of differing 
opinions on almost every subject, I seem so often 
to.have had such oddly enjoyable times. 


lake your theology like tea, 


saucer it, let 


your mouth and the cup's rim 


scald themselves with tannin; 


crack your lips, 


LADY POET 


BY GREY RUTHVEN 


Drink and recall 
childhood's Methodist women 


and you will let the acid in. - 


tilting their cups, each little finger vertical 


against black lace. 


The wrong fingers! the tea-drinkers’ eyes 


avid for Grace. 


Hate them, recite the poem 


you wrote in your Cups. 
“Give the bishops barbiturates!’ you said, mixing 


your denominations up. 


Stanzas I hardly remember: | | 


slurred, abrupt. 


Give me my wish tomorrow 


and I will design 


a mirror to hand back your God poem 


faithfully, line by line, 
since the lost features that wrote it are all 


-gone — moonshine. 
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PICASSO AS SCULPTOR 


| by Sir Roland Penrose 


One of the grealest arl excilements of the age is in store for visitors to New York's Museum of Modern Art from 


October 11 through January 1 when the sculpture of Pablo Picasso will be on display. Nearly 300 works, many 


of them long kept from view in the artist's private collection, demonstrate that Picasso’s genius in painting is equaled 


in his work with plaster, bronze, sheet metal, and whatever material fell into the grasp of his supple hands and 


towering imagination. The ATLANTIC here presents a preview of the sculpture of arts protean man of the century, who 


becomes eighty-six years old this month. The appreciation of Picasso as sculptor by Sir Roland Penrose, the noted 


critic and friend of the artist, ts drawn from his introduction to THE SCULPTURE OF PICASSO, 4a book lo be published by 


the Museum of Modern Art in connection with the exhibit. 


R ANY speculation about which of the visual arts 
- first came into being in the infancy of man’s con- 
sciousness, it would .be possible to make strong 
claims for sculpture. That crucial advance in hu- 
man development, the first use of tools, which 
must have happened about as early as the domesti- 
cation of fire, gave man a greatly increased ability 
‘to do things for himself. But an even greater change 
in his ‘destiny occurred when it dawned on him 
that the tool could also be used as a weapon and 
could add effectively to his powers of aggression 
and self-defense. The resulting prestige and emo- 
tional significance of a stone already sharp enough 
to cut wood rose to great heights when it became an 
instrument with the power of breaking skulls, the 
arbiter of life or death. l 

This is not the place to attempt to trace the tran- 

sition that seems to have followed from the tool 
. and the weapon to the work of art, but it is notice- 


able that certain characteristics remain common . 


to both. The admirable precision of form of a 
chipped flint, adapted originally to the hand that 
held it and to the scraping or cutting it was re- 
quired to do, gives us an aesthetic pleasure; and 
the implication of power contained in the club, the 
ax, or the knife blade may probably be con- 
sidered to be analogous to the emotional power 
of a work of art. 

The link is to be found in the process of diversion 


of aim, or ritualization, as described by ethologists. 


in the behavior of animals. In a similar way the 
weapon, potentially an instrument of aggression 
and genocide, forfeits its original significance and 


yet retains the nonviolent power we find in sculp- 


. ture. 


In the Cook Islands there are jade ax heads de- 
signed as tools and weapons, but they are fixed on 
elaborately carved stands so that it is impossible 
for their use to be either utilitarian or aggressive; 
instead they are revered ritualistically as objects 
of awe and admiration. They become symbols of a 
powerful bond of unity and love within the tribe. 

Independent of this symbolization of power there 
is another tendency, the origins of which seem 
equally remote, which appears to have a strong 
influence on the emotional power of sculpture. 
Man has the desire to see in certain objects a like- 
ness to himself or to some other object of impor- 
tance, though it is of an entirely different nature, 
and to attribute to it, in consequence, a vicarious 
form of life. The accidental likeness of stones or 
clouds to the human head, or of mountains, rocks, 
or gorges to our anatomy, has without doubt had 
ominous significance for our ancestors and con- 
tinues to have a baffling fascination for us. To 
this we may add the ancient and universal habit of 
finding association between male fertility and the 
phallic shapes of stones. Philosophers, psychiatrists, 
and art historians have had much to say on this 
account, 

Symbolism and metamorphosis are present in 
varying degrees in all sculpture, and they reach a 
high degree of significance in the work of Pablo 
Picasso. These are qualities which are not so di- 
rectly evident in painting, where illusion, more or 


less sophisticated, is at the basis of visual experi- 
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ence. Sculpture has a fundamental advantage 
in tnat it appeals through the sense of touch as well 
as sight, and because in its simplest state it re- 
quires no tools, only hands, to model its form. 
Another more fundamental analogy connects 
sculpture with life itself. The process of birth 
brings independent living organisms into the 
world, and it is in no way frivolous to compare 
this with the creation of sculpture in clay, bone, 
wood, or any other material that can be endowed 


with imaginary life. The biblical myth that Eve | 


was made from a rib extracted from Adam during 
his sleep is remarkably close to.the current theory 
that inspiration springs from the subconscious and 
is connected intimately with an obsession for a 
beloved person. Picasso's assertion that each one 
of his works is a vial filled with his own blood has 
an archaic echo. 

More than any other artist of our time Picasso 
has had the audacity to find his way back to the 
essentials of art by rediscovering its source. In 
sculpture, thanks to its basic primeval qualities, 
he is able to get even closer to the primitive emo- 
. tional significance of art than in any of the other 
mediums, including painting, that he has used. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is any serious 
division between Picasso the sculptor and Picasso 
the painter. On the contrary, throughout the 
great diversity of his work it is noticeable how 
' closely knit are all forms of expression, and in par- 
ticular the two major arts in question. It is im- 
` possible to consider one without the other. 

In his youth Picasso proved his talent as both 
a sculptor and a painter by becoming highly skilled 
in conventional styles and mediums. His earliest 
known sculpture is a small bronze Seated Woman, 
7907, which he modeled when he was twenty. The 
attitude of this figure is similar to that of the crouch- 
ing women who clutch to their breasts their half- 
starved children in his paintings of the blue period. 
. It is as though painting had not satisfied his desire 
to know his model, to embrace her with all his 
senses. The simplifications of the folds of her dress 
and the melting of the limbs into the compact 
shape of her body show that the young painter 
already had the sensibility of a sculptor. 

During the revolution in his attitude. toward 
painting that reached its crisis in the winter of 1906— 
1907 when he painted Les Demotselles d’ Avignon, two 
surprising new influences made themselves felt. 
Both came from sculpture hitherto unknown or un- 
appreciated. He became aware of the archaic vigor 
of pre-Roman Iberian bronzes which had recently 
been found in excavations near his native town, 
Málaga, and of a polychrome portrait bust of the 
same period, known as the Lady of Elche, which had 
been acquired by the Louvre in 1897. Their un- 
orthodox proportions and their robust lack of re- 
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finement attracted Picasso, and these qualities 
soon made themselves felt in his own drawings and 


' paintings and brought new vitality into his work. 


This influence, however, soon became merged 
with another discovery that was to play an even 
greater role in the growth of his understanding of the 
significance of form. African sculpture had been 
discovered by his friends Vlaminck, Matisse, and 
Derain, who had begun to collect masks and wood 
carvings as early as 1904. Picasso combined the 
influence both of the Iberian bronzes and of African 
sculpture into his great painting Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, but it took him many years and devious 
excursions before he resolved the profound and 
subtle implications of these two influences in sculp- 
ture. Painting served in some ways as a testing 
ground for his sculpture. Already in 1908 he re- 
duced his use of color almost to monochrome to 
allow the sculptural to assert itself unconfused. 

There were, however, some direct results of 
African influence in his three-dimensional work, 
particularly in the wood carvings. For these he 
made working drawings with indications in color. 
The abrupt and radical changes of style through 
which he was passing tore him away from such 
direct influences and set him on a path that was to 
lead him to the discoveries of cubism. 

Cubism can be described as a movement among 
painters toward the sculptor’s three-dimensional 
problems. Its preoccupation with form and with 
the desire to become conscious of an object from 
all sides, even entering into its inner structure in 
order to understand it, was opposed to former move- 
ments that had been concerned with impressions 
of color, atmosphere, and outline. The cubis: 
methods Picasso had begun to use in painting 
were in fact closely related to sculpture, and in the 
Head of a Woman, 1909, on which he had set to work 
in Gonzalez's studio, he wished to apply them liter- 
ally. He was determined to see how far he could 
revolutionize the perception of an object in three- 
dimensional technique. 

Talking of this recently, he said to me, *I thought 
that the curves you see on the surface should con- 
tinue into the interior. I had the idea of doing 
them in wire." This solution did not please him 
because, he added, “it was too intellectual, too 
much like painting." This indeed suggests that 
he was looking for more primitive qualities in ~ 
sculpture and also that momentarily he was not 
inclined to pursue this analysis in depth any 
further. He decided on a compromise, in which 
the head retained its solidity and volume while the 
surface was broken up into facets closely related 
to thé analytical geometric planes he had used in 
cubist paintings inspired by the same model. 

Having ‘solved the problems presented by this 
particular piece, Picasso abandoned sculpture in 
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WOMAN RUNNING 
Boisgeloup, 1933 


Bronze 


2014 inches high 


MAN WITH SHEEP 
Paris, 1944 
Bronze 


86% inches high 








MAQUETTE FOR CHICAGO CIVIC CENTER SCULPTURE 


1965 
42 inches high 


Collection: The Art Institute of Chicagc 





GREAT BIRD 
1961 


Two-handed vase. Wheel-thrown. 
Incised and slip-painted. 


2314 inches high 


LITTLE GIRL SKIPPING ROPE 
1950 


Bronze, 6014 inches high 
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the round almost entirely for about twenty years. 
. However, during this time the far-reaching dis- 
coveries of cubism led him to a new form of union 
between the two arts. In November, 1913, the 
poet Guillaume Apollinaire became editor of a 


.. monthly review, Les Soirées de Paris, and published 


four reproductions of cubist constructions made by 
Picasso. These met with fierce disapproval from 


' the subscribers and proved nearly fatal to the 


review. The constructions were the logical de- 


velopment of the cubist collage, an invention that | 


had saved cubism from becoming an esoteric ab- 
stract style by the introduction of scraps of news- 
paper, cigarette packages, or similar evidence of 
real objects among, and creating a contrast to, the 
illusions of painting. 

These constructions, 
broke the rules which demanded that a painting 
should remain two-dimensional and circumscribed 
by its frame; they came more into the category of 
the bas-relief, a compromise between two- and 
three-dimensional art. But this was not the only 
reason for the disapproval they aroused as out- 
rageous innovations. The materials used by Picasso 
were of the most commonplace kind and ‘therefore 
supposedly unworthy of a work of art. Any frag- 
ment of paper, wood, tin, cardboard, or string that 
suited his purpose was enlisted into this attack on 
former standards. The result was a composition in 
depth not contained within a frame, a revolutionary 


. conception of new possibilities in both sculpture 


and painting. The object, usually a guitar or 
violin, was made to exist in depth by gaps and open 
spaces between its dismembered parts, giving 
simultaneously a sensation of transparency and 
solidity. 

All art to some degree implies a metamorphosis, 
a change of identity, at least in the material of 
which it is composed. The surrealists, with whom 
Picasso had become closely associated from the 


; early twenties, saw in this an important challenge 


to conventional conceptions of reality and a fertile 
ground for the germination of poetic images. It 
is here we find a close link between the theories 
of Breton and the developments in Picasso's sculp- 
ture that took place during the years between 1928 
and 1935. This period for Picasso began with a 
small modeled sculpture, called Metamorphosis, 
1928, which coincided in date with a painting of 
the same title and subject. These works suggest a 


" living organism with many attributes of the female 


form, but they are composed in such a way that it 
would be wrong to.describe them by such a definite 
title as “Woman.” They are so compounded of 
what we know during our waking hours and what 


. we recognize as a vision from our dreams that they 


^ escape categorical definition. By their ambiguous 


nature and convincing power, these works acquire 


often brightly painted, 
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an independent reality. From this it can be implied 
that reality can never be satisfactorily stated except 
by paradox and that in Picasso’s view the con- 
sciousness of contradiction and dialectical opposi- 
tion is the guide to a new and clearer perception 
of truth. It is these tensions that interest him rather 
than the search for a harmonious equilibrium. “J 
want to draw the spirit," he has said, “in a direction 
to which it is not accustomed and to awaken it." 

- The great outburst of activity that had begun 
with the space constructions of 1928-1929 con- 
tinued with metal sculptures composed of rough 
pieces of iron welded together. Fragments of 
machinery, kitchen utensils, and any piece of scrap 
that suited his purpose were incorporated. They 
were the most imposing sculptures he had yet 
realized. The biggest, the Woman in the Garden, 
1929-1930, is nearly seven feet tall. It incorporated 
its immediate environment in a more literal way 
than the space constructions; and the use of metal 
rods and sheet iron offered opportunities for new 
developments. In these works Picasso also began 
to exercise his genius for finding objects whose 
identity could be changed according to how and 
where- they were placed in relation to the other 
parts of the sculpture. He obliged a metamorphosis 
to take place in individual parts as well as in the 
whole — a process that he has developed brilliantly 
in more recent years and that has since been widely 
used by sculptors in many parts of the world. 

An example of the way in which Picasso mingles 
his theories and his work is his sudden return, 
shortly after making his wire drawings in space, 
to sculpture of a very different kind, more com- 
pressed in form than any he had ever attempted. 
In 1931, taking long narrow pieces of wood, he 
whittled out of them a series of slender figures 
that because of their proportions appear to have 
the stature of giantesses. This ability to give scale 
to small objects so that they appear to be colossal ` 
is present throughout his work. 

In the great bronze Man unth Sheep, 1944, Picasso 
chose to use simple and direct methods. More than 
a year before, he had begun to make studies of a 
bearded man holding a frightened sheep in his 
arms, and clearly because of this careful prepara- 
tion he was finally able to achieve the modeling 
of the seven-foot figure in a day. On an already 
constructed metal armature he rapidly built up 
the figure with balls of clay. The visual language 
he chose for this work was of immediate appeal. 
As though he wished at that time to make a com- 
munication easily understood by all, he deliberately 
took this archetypal theme to express himself in 
familiar terms. In doing so he sacrificed neither 
vigor nor tension. The surface treatment recalls 
the rough texture of the Jester of 1905, but it has 
none of the melancholy softness of the blue period. 
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The active play of light caught by the rugged 
epidermis, combined with the directional accents 
in the uneven texture, emphasizes the man’s rigidity 
in contrast to the confused struggles of the sheep. 

With the wealth he found daily in the rubbish 
around him in Vallauris, Picasso produced some 
memorable visual puns, such as the head of the 
Baboon and Young, 1952, made of two small automo- 
biles found among his son Claude’s toys. There 
are other smaller pieces, such as the little painted 
bronze Woman Reading, 1952-1953, which ‘are made 
of rough pieces of wood, nails, and screws. They 
are astonishing for the grace and charm extracted 
from banal material. Another attack on the impos- 
sible is found in the Leite Girl Skipping Rope, 1950. 
The limp rope itself becomes her support. The girl, 
her weight emphasized by the clumsiness of her 
boots, sails through the air above a hard metal 
flower. This concentrated sequence of absurdities 
gives exuberance and life to this emblem of non- 
sensical high spirits. . 

Since 1947 Picasso’s activity as a sculptor has 
been accompanied by his work on ceramics. The 
manipulation of clay comes to him as naturally as 


does his skill as a draftsman. His supple, sensi- . 


tive handling of the material produces forms that 
have the fullness of ripe fruit or the sinuous strength 
of a snake. Taking a pot fresh from the potter’s 
wheel, he kneads and twists it, and without losing 
the original fullness of its form, a common vessel 
becomes the lithe body of a young woman or the 
. fluttering shape of a brooding dove. “To make a 
dove," he has said, “you must start by wringing 
its neck." > 

Ceramics have given Picasso a wide field for 
experiment in which the element of chance, so 
frequently his ally, plays an important part. The 
boldness of his treatment has often alarmed his 
expert assistants, but they have had to admit, 
after almost every firing, that he can achieve effects 
impossible to others. In his ceramic sculpture two 
of his most fundamental talents come equally into 
play: his ability to model clay in his hands and 
to draw rapidly with his brush on the surface. As a 
result, he arrives at a complete fusion of sculpture 
and painting. 

His most recent phase in sculpture can be traced 
‘to primitive origins. His painted sheet-iron sculp- 
tures are born from childhood games. When he 
was a boy he used to amuse his sister Lola by his 
dexterity with scissors and paper. He could make 
dolls, animals, and fantasies with magic speed. 
There are photos by Brassai of some twenty folded 
paper sculptures made in 1943 that are all ex- 
traordinarily alive, but it was not until 1953 that 
he found the means of enlarging and solidifying 
the small fragile maquettes by having them cut out 
and folded in sheet metal. In some cases the features 
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. Prejger, who worked on their construction. 


of a face are painted on the surface; in others, they 
are drawn with arc welding. The result combines 
the two-dimensional significance of the drawing. 
the three-dimensional planes of the bent sheets, and 
the transparent space between the flat surfaces. 

An illustration that stresses both the simplicity 


m 


of Picasso's methods and the visionary foresight” 


with which they are conceived is given by Lionel 
He 
says that he was first presented by Picasso with a 
large sheet of brown paper on which a strange 
octopuslike shape had been drawn. “That is a 
chair," said Picasso, “and you see there an explana- 
tion of cubism! Imagine a chair that has been run 
over by a steamroller, well, it would produce some- 
thing like that." Picasso then cut out the shape and 


. folded the paper along lines he had already drawn, 


the final result being the Chair, 1961. 

The’ sheet-iron sculptures are all carefully 
planned. With a delightful economy of means the 
simple sweeping curves of their outlines and the 
subtle play of light and shade on their. surfaces 


e 


n: 


combine to give them a sense both’ of movement . 


and solidity. In many of them there is the clear-cut 
profile of Jacqueline, Madame Picasso; others are 
reminiscent of cubist constructions by the impres- 
sion of transparency they establish. But whether 
they are birds, animals, or human figures, they 
all possess the tensions and movement existing in 


| life. 


The most important of his gigantic sculptures so 
far achieved is the great head in sheet steel some 
sixty feet high that was recently unveiled in the 
center of Chicago. In 1964 Picasso conceived this 
sculpture in response to an invitation to design 
a monument for Chicago’s new Civic Center. He 


had been well supplied with information about: 


the site, and he produced a model in iron about 
four feet high which he insisted was to be enlarged 
precisely to the size required by the architects and 


" engineers. The conception of a sculpture built in 


steel, composed of the profiles and surfaces of sheet 
metal, with open spaces contained in the gaps 
between them and areas enclosed by iron rods, is 
connected with discoveries which he made fifty 
years earlier. Its sources are in the cubist con- 
structions of 1912-1914. The iron rods in the 
Chicago monument have affinities with the guitars 
of the cubist constructions, and the transference of 
the idea of a musical instrument to the head of a 
woman gives poetic echoes. The conception be- 
longs to the “drawings” in space of the wire sculp- 
ture of 1928-1929 and the composite iron sculptures 
such as the Woman in the Garden of 1929—1930. How- 
ever, it is unlike any of its predecessors. In this 


way Picasso's dream of a great monument, which 


he expressed in charcoal drawings and paintings 
more than thirty years ago, has been realized. 


TA. 
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| "They" Never Sleep 


by Sam Toperoft 


The racetrack. in spring is a place of optimism, of dreams of zooming stocks, flashy cars and clothes and women, 


bul fall at the track is the season of “get even” time, when the Irvings and the Arnolds of the betting world are 


especially wary of the mysterious powers that flex the fickle finger of fate. Sam Toperoff, a toff who writes. poems 


yel, and author of ALL THE ADVANTAGES (Allaniic-Lilile, Brown) and of a forthcoming book on the lore, the 


sociology, and the delights of horse racing, takes you to the head of the stretch on a typical brisk autumn day dl The ` 


Big A. Dress warmly and listen carefully to the conversation around you. 


I. OCTOBER and November the wind is constant 
off Jamaica Bay. It blows chilling cold directly up 
the stretch at Aqueduct. Some handicappers be- 


lieve it favors come-zrom-behind horses, but others- 


argue that the same ill wind has already pushed 
the speed horses too far ahead down the back- 
stretch. However ycu have it, in October and 
November the wind cff Jamaica Bay blows chilling 
cold. Even ounce--conscious jockeys are swelled 
by every piece of warming equipment they can 
get their steely hancs on. 

At the very head of the stretch, 1155.6 feet from 
the finish, as the New York Racing. Association 


measures the stretch, the management of Aqueduct. 


racetrack has placed gray benches on the “lawn.” 
The “lawn” is an asphalt composition similar to 
the parking lot. Although a metal and wire double 
fence separates the racetrack from the parking Jot, 
a Pinkerton patrols it to keep information and 
money from passing through. 

Further down the track, 
grandstand starts. It begins to block out the low- 
hanging sun about the fifth race. (If Pm not 
doing well, I usually leave before the sixth race in 
order to beat.the traffic; if Pm doing all right, I 
generate my own heat and light.) The benches are 


movable and are rotated by the patrons to allow. 


Drawing by Austin Stevens. 


the huge concrete 


maximum effect by the tepid sun. These variables 
are a horseplayer’s delight. So it is to this spot, 
1155.6 feet up the stretch, I come on sunny Tues- 
days and Thursdays in October and November 
with my Racing Form, my red ball-point pen, and 


, my dread of winter. 


A few others are regulars; they are mostly re- 
tired men with Irish or German accents who also 
come with their winter fears.. Often they have 
purple razor nicks on their chins and necks. They 
wear hats and coats and ties; someone’s hat will 
blow away in the course of a day’s racing, and a 
good deal of excitement will be generated. Gen- 
erally, though, there is not the same bustle and 
display of emotion here as in the grandstand. When 
there is some discussion, it is usually about unknown 
or forgotten trainers and jockeys and. horses at the 
“Old Jamaica” track. The clock on the infield 
tote board silently clicks off inexorable minutes. 
The races aren’t discussed very heatedly afterward 
because this is probably the worst vantage point 
at the track for the matters of who won and by how 
much. Here is where the horses straighten out 
into that icy wind in the run for home. The 
horses run directly away from this point for more 
than a quarter of a mile.. Perspective is impossible, 


even with field glasses — eight or nine horses 
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fanning out across the track, showing more of their 
rumps with each jump. Glasses do enable the 
viewer to spot the jockey who first stands up on 
his mount when, the horses have crossed the finish 
line, but this system is unreliable if the finish is at 
all close. There are one or two bigmouths around 
who try to “cal? the winner before his number is 
put up, but they're invariably wrong. 

The sun is the reason I sit here in October and 
November. As I lie on a bench, field glasses prop- 
ping my head to the warmest, angle of incidence, its 
rays strike my cheeks and forehead so directly that 
its warmth is something of a.promise. I touch my 
forehead with the back of my hand to confirm it. 
Squint at it to break it into its components. Curse 
the cloud that covers it and threatens winter. 

Although you can't see the finish of a race or 
reasonably guess at it from this spot, it is at the 
- very head of the stretch that many races are de- 
cided. Watching the action at this point is a re- 
markable experience; so much is happening at 
once. The speed horses are beginning to shorten 
stride; the late runners are opening up under 
urging. Saliva sweeps back from the horses 
mouths onto their necks — a whisp or two hangs in 
Some jockeys are stil trying to save 
ground along the rail. Horses are coming off the 
rail behind the horses that are “stopping.” More 
experienced jockeys are looking for “holes”? rather 
than being forced to circle the field; young ones 
are worried about getting “locked.” The horses’ 
flanks, perspiring, flash in the sun; steam and hot 
breath veil horses and riders. Garish silks whirl 
by. Whips sting the flanks with crisp cracks. Some 
boys whistle shrill chirps. The thunderous roll of 
the horses’ strides slowly builds and then slowly 
fades. The race is now back in the hands of the 
people in the grandstand. 

Cold-weather bettors 
strange handicapping theories. 
them can tell you that the normal body temperature 
of a horse ranges between 99 and 100.5 degrees or 
that horses prefer to race in crisp weather. A 
friend of mine, a theorist, had an interesting hy- 
pothesis: “In the fall,” he used to say, “bet only 
Canadian horses, horses that are bred or have 
raced in Canada.” Toward this end he collected 
Canadian breeding guides and racing charts. 
it wasn’t often that one of these horses ran at 
Aqueduct, so he carried his icy logic over to the 
jockeys, betting only jockeys who had been bred 
or had ridden in Canada. Once in late November 
he found a Canadian horse that was being ridden 
bv a Canadian jock — the horse won and paid 
$28.20. What further proof! But sometimes the 
whole -fall meeting slipped by without a Canadian 
horse or rider in a race. Was he shut out? Of 
course not! With seasonable logic, be bet on those 


certainly have some 
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into flashy cars and clothes and women, 


game of the 1965 World Series, 


Hardly any of. 


But . 


horses that had “Ganada” or ‘‘Canadian” in their 
names, or merely “North” or “Northern.” I saw 
him last going to’ place a bet across the board on 
a Kentucky bred called Maple Leaf Rag. 

The racing in the fall, especially in the late fall, 
almost warrants this sort of betting approach. 
Except for Allowance and Stakes races, the fields 
are poor: too many races for the year's nonwinners 
and horses that trainers are hoping to unload on 
foolishly optimistic buyers; horses that are being 
badly trained and mishandled in races, and 
horses that have been unsound through spring and 
summer. Fallis a time of disillusionment for many 
small owners. and trainers. The hopes of; spring 
have become the excuses of summer and, finally, 
the cold, ledger logic of fall. Winter will be a time 
of realistic consolidation. A few will not be around 
when the cycle comes again to measured optimism 
with next spring's crop of two-year-olds. 

Most bettors never get uncycled, and they meet 
each spring with wilder optimism. A typical spring 
bettor's montage: a two-dollar daily double parlays 
into zooming stocks, into a booming racing stable, 
into 
a gaudy duplex on Upper Easy Street. The fall, 
though, is “get even” time, the belief that you can 
still “bail out? with the same two-dollar bet — 
the optimism of desperation. 


I HADN’T really planned to go out to the track that 
Thursday. It was the day of the seventh and final 
the Dodgers 
against the Twins, and dramatically interesting 
because Walter Alston, the Dodger manager, had 
to decide whether to start Don Drysdale with three 


days rest or arthritic Sandy Koufax with only two. 


I planned to spend the afternoon in front of the 
television set, but when I went out to pick up the 
morning paper, the sun had already begun temper- 
ing the chill. When I bought a Racing Form in 
addition to the Times, I had already opted for my 
spot at the head of the stretch. Of course I dis- 
covered some interesting possibilities in the first 
race, and interest soon grew into excitement. I 
hustled to the track, bet my *doubles," and pre- 
pared to take my place in the sun. Two strangers 
had my bench. 

Their names, I discovered by tapping the air, 
were Irving and Arnold. Irving was about forty- 
five, and Arnold was perhaps ten years younger. 
Both were balding, but each had his way of fore- 
stalling the inevitable: Irving combed the long, 
thin hair on the left side of his head all the way 
over to-the other side, so that his hair seemed a 
net; Arnold combed his darker hair straight forward 
over his receding brow, where it was formed ‘into 


—— 


"y 


t 


spare ringlets. Each had the same greasy film on 
hair and scalp. | 

As improbable as it sounds, they referred to each 
other by name almost constantly: "Irving," the 
younger would say, “this here horse hasn't been 


out since March." “Those are just the ones they. 


might let win today, Arnold." They were a pair 
of “sharpies,” probably salesmen who worked on 
commission. Each wore a pair of checkered pants 
and a one-day stubble of thin beard. Their 
summer shoes were identical and had probably 
been torn. off the same Everglade alligator and 
been bought at a shoe store near Hialeah. They 
shared a single Racing Form. | 

Irving had on a fine camel’s hair coat which had 
seen a few better days. Arnold wore a-green and 
blue and yellow sport jacket; its thin collar offered 
brave protection against the chill. Irving looked 
up from their paper: “McGrain is training the 
five horse, Arnold. I wouldn't touch him with a 
fork.” 

*He's a crooked bastard, Irving. That’s all 
there is to it," mumbled Arnold without looking up. 

“Arnold, remember when he was riding and 
we bet him at Belmont? Ten-length lead at the 
head of the stretch. No way he could lose." 

*No way, Irving. Crooked bastard." 

“They must have really gotten to him that day, 
Arnold. He tried pulling the horse up and couldn't. 
Finally had to fall off the goddamned thing to lose. 
Remember? Fell off clean as a whistle and rolled 
under the rail. No reason. And not even an 
injury.” 

“They must have gotten to everybody that day, 
Irving.” Arnold looked up; he and Irving made 


eye contact, and their two heads made a syn- 


chronized affirmation. 

"Irving," Arnold asked, “who do you think 
they've got this one set up for?" | 

“I only wish I knew," was Irving’s honest reply, 
and both returned to.their research. The sun went 
behind a long cloud; suddenly it became very 
cold. Arnold, clutching the thin lapels of his 
jacket to his throat, whined, “And they predicted 
sunny with milder today." 

“They knew better, Arnold,” said Irving without 
looking up. The synchronized nods again, this 


time without eye contact. We all studied the past ' 


performances in silence. I postponed my trip for 
coffee, hoping that one of the boys would explain 
how the * weather fix" worked. Arnold, some of 
the disciple still showing, told Irving, “The busi- 


nessmen pay them off. Right, Irving?” The long 


cloud couldn't have shut out the sun longer if it 

were guided by a thermal underwear manufacturer. 
Irving, traces of the master stll evident, said, 

- “Especially this time of year, Arnold.” And he 
~ nodded approvingly over his Racing Form. 


i 


“THEY” NEVER SLEEP 


“Are we going to bet any doubles, Irving? We 
only got a few minutes, you know.” 

“Why should we? It’s bad enough trying to 
pick one boat race; what chance do we have of 
picking two?" ; 

“Who do you think this one's set up for, Irving?” 

“The four horse maybe, Arnold. He hasn't 
done much all year, but they've made him four-to- 
one off his last workout.” 

“Theyre taking the blinkers off him today, 
Irving," Arnold said, proud of his observation. 
They seemed to know something about handi- 
capping horse races. 

* Arnold, there's no reason for that horse to be 
only four-to-one." As Irving spoke, tlie odds on 
number four, Blind Alley, changed to 7-to-2. 
Irving caught the shift with a cocked eye-slit. 
*See that, Arnold, seven-to-two, and the horse 
doesn't really figure. Somebody must know some- 
thing." 

“Who does figure?" I blurted, thrusting myself 
into their anti-world. Irving and Arnold swiveled 
their heads in my direction and back again to their 
Racing Form in perfect unison. The trumpeter 
blew the “call-to the post"; the nasal track an- 
nouncer reported, “The horses are on the track," 
overemphasizing the tiny word “on”; and the sun 
emerged from the tail of the cloud. 

Irving spoke with his head down for a moment 
or so before I realized that he had been addressing 
himself to my question: “. . . and he's had two 
races since he's been back in training; the first 


‘wasn’t a bad tightener, and in the last he closed 


six lengths in the stretch to finish fourth in pretty 
good time. He's coming right back — that last 
race was Over this track less than a week ago. He 
takes five pounds off that race, too.” Irving was, 
I realized, describing number seven, Goya Print, 
the horse I'd backed fairly well, and for all the 
same reasons. “Hes a good closer," Irving con- 
tinued, (and there's plenty of early speed in the 
race. The wind'll stop them when they straighten 
for home. There's a jockey change to O’Brian 
that'll help if he's trying with the horse. And his 
sire, Spaniard, loved the fall-racing." All this 
without ever looking up. I felt like going back to 
bet the horse a few more times. i 

A tough-looking man in a checkered fedora and 
a faded brown overcoat came by thumbing a pile 
of pari-mutuel tickets; he took the bench directly 
in front of Irving and Arnold. He took off his 
hat and pinned it to the bench with his field glasses. 
Then he smoothed some sun into his bald scalp 
with a hairy hand. 

I put my glasses-on each . horse — the seven 
horse had a good coat and seemed very frisky. 
At 5-to-1 he seemed like a hell of a bet. (I hadn't 
known that his sire “loved the fall racing.) It 
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was a good idea to back him up — bet him for 
place and show — in case he didn't get rolling 
soon enough to take it all; he certainly figured to 
finish in the money. The four horse was now 5-to-2. 
“Who are you betting?” I asked Irving and. Arnold. 
Arnold was annoyed with me; I had crashed his 
world, and now I refused to leave. 

“The four," Irving said. “Four, Arnold re- 
peated a microsecond later. 

“But you said the seven figures," I argued. 

"Thats exactly why they won't let him win,” 
Irving and Arnold said in harmonic unison. 

I went to the place and show windows and bet 
number seven. I saw Arnold on the five- dollar-win 
line. 


d race went exactly as Irving had figured it. 
O’Brian broke Goya Print nicely, took back on 
him, and kept clear of horses down the backstretch. 
= On the turn he began to let him out a little, and 
the horse was fourth and pressing tired horses when 
the field came by us. O'Brian gave the horse a 
good crack when he got his horse straightened 
away. The “hot horse,” Blind Alley, had gone 
off at 9-to-5 and had a two-length lead on the 
seven at this point. As they ran away from us, I 
was certain that the seven would be prominent. 
It was over in a matter of seconds. Then the num- 
ber seven flashed on the placing board; he must 
have won easily, there wasn't even a photo. The 
four horse finished second. 

*Did you see our jockey, Irving," Arnold said, 
“how he stood up way before the wire?" 

*Didn't even ride him out, Arnold.” The 
finish was 1155.6 feet away. My winner paid 
$13.60 — $5.80 — $3.20.. 

“They pulled a switch on us, Irving. They 
let the horse that figured win.” Irving called up 
his well-used exasperation but managed only a 
‘they’ ve-done-it-to-us-again-Arnold” sigh. 

The “they,” I realized then, were not figurative, 
but real conspirators who manipulated every race 
and weather report. What else! 

Arnold produced a small transistor radio from 
under his jacket, and the two listened to the final 
game of the series. Koufax was warming up to 
pitch the big game with insufficient rest. “Drysdale 
would make more sense, with Koufax in relief," 
Arnold volunteered. 


*Unless they got to Koufax," Irving ae his | 


eye-slits searching around and forcing my startled 
gaze back to my Racing Form. 
- “And they use the arthritis story as a built-in 
excuse, eh Irving?" Arnold added hopefully. (Even 
you, Sandy!) 

I just missed in the: second race, and my daily 
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doubles went out the window. Irving and Arnold 
bet a speed horse who stopped badly on the turn: 
“The wind really came up suddenly" was Arnold's 
understanding of the matter. (Were "they" pump- 
ing giant bellows on the other side of the fence?) 
I won the thirc race with a horse that went off as 
second choice but had beaten the favorite at the 
distance four weeks earlier. The boy on Irving 
and Arnold's, horse “just wasn’t trying," Irving 
told me. 

In the fourth race, a jumping race, Irving touted 
me on a converted distance horse who had never 
before raced over the hurdles. “‘He’s got the top 
trainer and top jockey, and he’s fifteen-to-one. Defi- 
nitely worth a stab." I liked the horse a bit any- 


way, and I was way ahead, so I took the stab. - 
. The horse won by himself and paid almost forty 


dollars. I stood on my bench, glasses trained on his 
lovely rump crossing the finish, and let loose a 
short, crisp victory yelp. “How much did you 
I asked them, without realizing 
that Irving and Arnold had already begun handi- 
capping the next race. 

“We bet the one horse," said Arnold glumly. 

“He fell on the first jump,” said Irving glumly. 

“They don’t always cut the hedges even on the 
inside," I thought I heard Arnold add. 

lhe sun went behind the grandstand, and it 
became very chilly indeed. “Can I buy you fellows 
a drink? After all, you did tout me on the horse" 
— it was hard to offer Irving and Arnold anything 
without making it sound like part of a vicious 
scheme. Irving was skeptical: Arnold was freezing, 
so he smiled a probing *'just-this-once" to Irving. 

“OK,” Irving said, and as he said it, a gust 
came up that blew the checkered fedora off the 
bench in front — the tough-looking, bald-headed 
man had left the hat to mark his place. It circled 
in the swirling air and swooped low between 
Irving and Arnold. Arnold instinctively reached 
out for it as it swept by: Irving arrested Arnold’s 
arm and allowed the hat to fly by, down toward 
the track. “What the hell are you doing, Arnold?” 
Irving whispered irritably; “If he comes back and 
catches you holding his hat, he'll think you stole 
it! Do you want to make trouble for me?" The 
hat soon became a dot over the infield lake. 

Meanwhile Koufax was pitching one of his more 
courageous games: he didn’t have his good stuff 
and had to labor, but he won 2 to 0. I wondered 
if “they” would have him rubbed out. 

When I went to sleep that night, lights shone in 
the courtyard trom the windows of the other 
apartments. I clicked off my light. At 3 a.m. I 
got up to geta glass of water and noticed a single 
window still lit in the top-floor apartment across 
the courtyard. “They” never sleep. 


PAINTINGS 


BY VAN GOGH 


by Diana Butler 


BOATS ON THE BEACH 


Orange-yarded red and green 
Little jetty-space between 

Like pretty flowers on the sand 
Four bright dories hug the land 


Others sailing bravely reach 
Toward the horizon On the beach 
Four bright boats avoid the sea 
And.cling to camaraderie 


Rose-madder burns against the sand 
Dark water edges into land 

The dories blaze with energy . 

But huddle into amity 


. In fact one's called Amitié 


What did Van Gogh intend to say? 
Does friendship save us on the sea 
Or only in timidity? 


BEDROOM AT ARLES 


Only in bareness does art begin 
Here where the walls are closing in 


Upona lonely narrow bed 


Two yellow chairs and one red spread 


Distortion slants the floor away ` . 
In strips of green and pinkish-gray 
A single window stands ajar 

But madness makes the window far 


His dirty.towel weights a peg 

Beside a manic table-leg 

His paintings hang upon the wall 
And are Van Gogh. Can this be all? 


AUVERS 


Farewell, Van Gogh. Your cypress curls 
Into insane celestial swirls 

Your sower casts his seed away 
Beneath the citron sun of day 

Your crows, uncentered, wheel and fly 
And disappear into the sky. 


Arms and the Man * 





ie decided upon in years past to support 
specific objectives of the national interest can 
assume a kind of life of their own; they tend to 
become vested interests which may be self-per- 
petuating. Over the years, the Military Assistance 
Program appears to have assumed such a character. 
Inaugurated to respond to the military challenge 
of the cold war in Europe, there is evidence that its 
survival today tends to put a military mark on 
American foreign policy and to create situations 
and conditions that lead the United States to react 
in military terms when a political response is 
preferable. 

The United States is today the principal source 


of conventional weapons throughout: the world. : 


The United States government, largely through its 
military assistance and arms sales program, is the 
world's leading supplier of arms. The United 
States government itself has assumed the role filled 
by the widely scorned munitions makers during the 
interwar period. 

With the development of a Soviet military threat 
to Europe following World War II, the United 
States entered into the North Atlantic Treaty. 
It was evident, however, that a war-torn and 
economically prostrate Europe could not maintain 
sufficient defense capability to deter the Soviet 
threat. The United States, therefore, under the 
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‘Who Sells Them 


by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy 


In the old days, the " merchants of death" sold arms for profit, and let the bullets 

fall where they might. Today, the U.S. government sells them for policy reasons 
(and profit), and, argues Senator McCarthy (Democrat, Minnesota), the results 

are no less disastrous. A member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 

one of the earliest critics of the Pentagon’s controversial arms sales program, 

McCarthy is the author of the forthcoming THE LIMITS OF POWER (Holl, Rine- 

hart and Winston), from which this article is adapted. 


Mutual Defense Assistance Act of October 6, 1949, 
began to provide grant-military aid of three types: 
1) machinery and materials to permit Europe to 
increase its own production of defense items, 


2) direct transfer of U.S. military equipment, and ' 


3) assistance in the production and use of military 
equipment and training of personnel. 

Under the successive foreign aid acts, these 
three forms of military assistance have remained 
at the center of our aid programs. Between 1950 
and 1966, the United States gave or sold to other 
nations over $35 billion worth of military materials 
or support under our foreign aid program. Accord- 


ing to the Defense Department, the United States 


program of grants plus sales has been running 
around $3 billion per year since 1961. 

We provide arms, equipment, and training to 
countries allied or associated with us through the 
North Atlantic Treaty and through the network 
of pacts that are the legacy of the John Foster 
Dulles era: SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization), ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, United 
States Security Pact). In addition we have provided 
military aid to a wide range of countries in such 


categories as “Forward defense areas" — that is, . 


countries on or adjacent to the borders of the 
Communist world, including the Republic of 


China (Taiwan), Iran, the Philippines, South 


P 
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Korea, Greece, and Turkey (the last two countries 


. are also allied to us through NATO); to countries : 


that have given us military base rights, such as Ethi- 
opia, Libya, Spain, and our NATO ally Portugal; 
to the “Alliance for Progress security countries" — 
virtually every country in Latin America; and 
to additional countries in Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East which have, or which are judged to 
have, what is described by the Defense Department 
as a “free world orientation.’ s 

. Consider the case of Latin nion ‘Tensions 
between the Latin-American states are not high 
at present, particularly in comparison with the 
Middle East. Even so, our Military Assistance 
Program, through grant aid and increasingly 
through sales, appears to be expanding, in spite of 
attempts by Congress to put some limits on it. 

A new round in the arms race there, moving from 
subsonic jets in the direction of the more sophisti- 
cated and more expensive jets, was apparently 
precipitated by the U.S. decision in 1965 to provide 
fifty U.S. Skyhawks to Argentina. It is said we 
hoped to appease the Argentine military so that 
they would be less inclined to overthrow the civilian 
government. A military coup did take place, 
however, on June 28, 1966, and on the same day the 
United States reduced the promised number of 
planes to twenty-five, claiming that they were 
needed for Vietnam. (The sale of twenty-five 
planes was allowed to go through.) 

The Chilean military, moved by what Argentina 
had been promised, pressed their government to 
acquire planes of comparable sophistication, and 
when refused by the United States, the Chileans 
made a deal with the British for planes. This, in 
turn, inspired reaction by Venezuela, which began 
negotiations for some U.S.-model jets from West 
Germany; Peru began negotiating with both the 


United States and Britain for planes, and Brazil. 


also was reported to be in the market. 


While the Military Assistance Program in Latin — 


America is small compared with that in other areas, 
it has become quite controversial. There is wide- 
spread feeling that Latin-American nations have 
little valid reason for maintaining even the existing 
level of their air forces. State Department officials 
are always quick to point out that in percentage 
terms Latin-American defense budgets are small, 
“among the lowest in the world," as former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Lincoln Gordon has stated. 
But what is important is not the percentage, but 
the fact that money which should be spent for 
social and economic development is being sacrificed 
to pay for even relatively small quantities of arms. 

The.case of India and Pakistan has frequently 
been cited as the outstanding example of damage 
the Military Assistance Program can do. Pakistan, 
which has recently been receiving military assist- 
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ance and arms from Communist China, is formally 
allied to us through SEATO and is reported to have 
received from $1.5 to $2 billion in U.S. military 
assistance over the decade prior to the outbreak of 
fighting, allegedly for defense against Communism. 
India refused U.S.. military aid until its borders 
were attacked by China, but.it had been receiving 
arms from the United Kingdom. In the end United 


` States arms were used by both sides against each 


other. 
U.S, arms deliveries to India and Pakistan were 
suspended at the time of the fighting. On the 


strength of the adherence of the two countries to 


the Tashkent Agreement, deliveries have been 
resumed on what the State Department calls “a 
case-by-case basis." 


Una STATES government funds also are used 


to promote arms sales; in fiscal year 1965, $500,000 
of military assistance funds were programmed for 
sales promotion. The director of the Military Assist- 
ance Program, General Robert Wood, explained 
to the House Appropriations Committee in 1964 
that the training program is the foot in the door 
for the arms salesman. ‘‘We bring officers over 
here from other countries," General Wood ex- 
plained, “with a view to looking at equipment 
which they might buy... Then we have a 
program to train certain countries in some of our 
equipment in the expectation they will buy the 
equipment. This is really sales promotion." 

In spite of the efforts of the Congress, it appears, 
at least by the Defense Department's own statistics, 


that the Military Assistance Program is continuing 


to grow rapidly. Statistics can be misleading.. For 
example, Secretary McNamara maintained that 
the Defense Department's request for less than $1 
bilion for the program for fiscal year 1967 was 
in line with the recommendations of the Clay 
Committee that the program should be reduced. 
But the money appropriated by Congress is only: 
for the grant-aid (that is, weapons given without _ 
expectation of reimbursement) and credit-assistance 
portions of the program. Grant-aid programs for 
Europe are being replaced by sales programs, and 
sales are playing an increasingly large role in the 
programs for the developing countries. Because 
of the decrease in grant aid to European countries, 
it has been possible to increáse programs in other . 
areas, while still appearing to reduce the total 
budget request. Thus, in 1956, Ethiopia was the 
only country in Africa receiving military grant aid, 
in the amount of $4.8 million. By 1961 the number 
of African countries in which there were at least 
small programs totaled seven; in 1962 it had 
increased to fourteen countries, the Ethiopian 
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program having more than doubled to $10.9 
million, and the total for the continent having in- 
creased almost fourfold, from the $4.8 million figure 
in 1956 to $17.8 million in 1962. In 1963 the total 
for grant-aid military assistance to Africa rose to 
$26 million, in 1964 to nearly $28 million. In 1965 
it dropped to $17.4 million, but for 1967 the 
Administration requested a total of $31.8 million, 
the highest figure ever. These figures are not large 
in absolute terms, but when one considers the level 
of development of the countries involved — Mali, 
with a per capita gross national product of $65, 
Guinea with $70, Liberia with $175, and Sudan 
with $102 — it can be seen that in such small areas 
even a small number of arms can be highly signifi- 
cant. Latin America shows a similar increase in 
the grant-aid program. 

In the budget presentations to Congress, the 
entire program of military assistance to Vietnam 
for fiscal year 1967 was removed from the Military 
Assistance budget and incorporated into the budget 
of the Defense Department because, as Administra- 
tion officials testified, the sums for Vietnam were 
now so large that they were ''distorting" the 
Military Assistance Program. For fiscal year 1968, 
expenditures for. Laos and Thailand and for such 
categories as NATO infrastructure and support for 
international organizations were also moved from 
the Military Assistance budget to the regular 
Defense Department budget on similar grounds. 
This budgeting change weakens political control 


of these programs, which involve essential considera- . 


tions of foreign policy, and makes them subject 
entirely to Defense Department control. 

Although the Secretary of State has official re- 
sponsibility for the military assistance, and arms 
sales program, the tendency of this program to move 
ahead at its own momentum has caused serious 
questions to be raised about whether political con- 
trol is effective. The 1967 study by the Senate For- 


eign Relations Committee staff suggested that such - 


control was more theoretical than real: 


How and by whom the major decisions on arms 
sales are made is something of a mystery. There is 
reported to be a State-Defense Coordinating Committee 
for arms sales policy consisting of members of Treasury, - 
the State Department, the Defense Department, and 
presumably the Arms Control Agency and AID. 
Whether the full Committee actually meets is uncertain. 
One thing is clear, however, from testimony the Foreign 
Relations Committee has already heard: the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, despite its charter, 
does not sit at the high table when decisions on the 
sale of arms are made. Another open question is 
whether the Agency for International Development or 
the Bureau of the Budget actually ape edi in the . 
process of making a decision to sell . . ; or have only 
the option of attempting to overturn a promise of arms 
sales already made to another country. 
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A program of this magnitude is bound to have 
implications for our foreign policy. United States 


military aid is usually, if not invariably, accom- 


panied by the stationing of U.S. military personnel 
in the country receiving the arms to supervise, 
advise, assist, and draw up plans, in accordance 
with Defense Department procedures, for the 
utilization by the country of additional U.S. equip- 
ment. In essence, these U.S. military advisers act 
as on-the-spot salesmen, attempting to make certain 
that the country concerned obtains its militarv 
equipment from the United States and not from a 
competitor, political or commercial. These military 


advisers sometimes assume more direct roles. 


The object of the training aspect of the program 
is to indoctrinate other countries in our methods 
and equipment and to establish good relations with 
those who will be tomorrow's procurement officers 
or tomorrow's military junta members. 

One of the chief positive features of the program, 
in the eyes of its defenders, is its use as an important 
element.of United States foreign policy. Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara, in testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 
April, 1966, described its role: 


The United States is the focus of power in the free 
world struggle for national independence and economic 
progress; but the United States cannot be everywhere 

- at once, doing everything the best. The balance of 
forces and the options necessary in today's challenging 
world can be achieved only with staunch friends, well 
armed and ready to do their parts of the job. 

. The military assistance program is designed to foster 
that balance of forces and those options. It helps sup- 
port military forces that complement our own Armed 
Forces. 

Military assistance provides essential arms, training, 
and related support to some 5 million men in allied and 
other friendly forces, who help us hold the line against 
aggression in all its forms and guises. These men are 
critical to our forward strategy. 

That the Vietnam War does not sustain this argu- 
ment is perhaps the most obvious challenge to the 
validity of Secretary McNamara’s case. The ‘5 
million men" are nowhere to be seen, while the 
United States has committed in Southeast Asia 
over half a million men, exactly the kind of situa- 
tion from which the Military Assistance Program, 
according to Secretary McNamara, is supposed 
to save us. As far as the “staunch friends, well 
armed and ready to do their parts of the job," are 
concerned, one may again cite Vietnam. Few 
countries have received as much U.S. assistance 
as has Vietnam, both during the French colonial 
period and since. Yet by all evidence, despite 
over a decade of U.S. training and supply, the 
South Vietnamese Army is unable and perhaps 
unwilling to fight, has been incompetently led, is 
crippled by an enormous rate of desertion, .and 
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essentially is incapable even of providing security 


in key areas, while the Americans bear the brunt ` 


of the fighting. 


da Military Assistance Program in Latin Amer- 
ica, it is argued, differs from that in other areas 
in its emphasis on civic action as a justification 
for increased. spending. Civic action refers to the 
use of local military forces in nonmilitary projects 
of benefit to the country, such as road construction, 
digging of wells, and so forth. 

The emphasis. on civic action is a product of the 
Defense Department theory of counterinsurgency 
developed in the vast apparatus of quasi-academic 
social science research organizations supported by 
the department's research and development budget. 
lhe counterinsurgency theory accepts that insur- 
gency is the product of such conditions as poverty 
and an unfavorable public image of the govern- 
ment, particularly of the military. Civic action is 
preventive action, it is said, and will discourage 
popular support for insurgency and improve the 
image of the military among the general popula- 
tion. As applied to Latin America, in particular, 
the civic action theory is based on the widely 
accepted presumption among the *tough-minded 


liberals? that in Latin America the armed forces . 


constitute the one stable and democratic element 
and are a potential instrument for social change. 

As a recent study has pointed out, the effect of 
civic action in the Latin-American countries has 
not been proved and may at best be of only transi- 
tory value. Where U.S. military missions have 
evaluated the effects of civic action, the study 
shows, the reports usually state that it has improved 
the image of the military but cite as evidence only 
an increase in favorable publicity in the press. 
A basic question is, perhaps, whether the support 
of the military in Latin America is, in the long 
run, in the United States's interest. 

The rest of the program in Latin America, ac- 
cording to the law, is supposed to be only for in- 
ternal security purposes, but it has not been possible 
for the Congress to hold the executive branch to 
that policy. At the 1966 Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing on military aid, when asked 
what the fifty jet aircraft had to do with internal 
security in Argentina, Secretary MicNamara ad- 
mitted, “The answer is nothing — absolutely noth- 
ing.” He then defended the sale by saying that 


had we not sold the Argentines the planes, they. 


would have bought them from another nation 
(presumably Britain) at a higher price. 

Henry Kuss, the head of arms sales for the De- 
fense Department, testifying before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in 1966, cited what 
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he called the significant relationship of these arms 
sales to our foreign relations: 


Military sales are . . . small in terms of our total 
annual defense spending, accounting for less than 4 
percent of the total. However, at the same time, re- 
ceipts from military sales account for about one-half 
of the deployment costs of our forces, measured 
in balance-of-payment terms. The ability of this 
country to follow a forward strategy is heavily influ- 
enced by the balance-of-payments costs attributable 
to such a strategy. Thus, foreign military sales are 
of major interest to the Nation because they facilitate 
arrangements for our security throughout the world. 


This.balance of payments argument is curiously 
circular. Unmentioned is any reflection on the 
way in which the further proliferation of con- 
ventional arms throughout the world, by contribut- 
ing to rising tensions and by serving as the somewhat 
provocative mechanism by which we attempt to 
set up bastions on the very borders of the Soviet 
Union and China, makes the deployment of troops 
and our forward strategy necessary. 

. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
dealt with the balance of payments argument in its 
report on the 1966 Military Assistance and Sales 
bill, stating its view that “the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments is not in such a perilous condition that it has 
to be salvaged by taking blood money from poorer 
countries." 


dius is increasing disparity, in my judgment, 
between the stated and real aims of our military 
assistance efforts and a widening gap between the 
program and the requirements of the world situa- 
tion it was designed to meet. The principal purpose 
of our military aid, whether it be in the form of 
grants or sales, is said to be to strengthen the de- 
fenses of the free world against Communist aggres- 
sion and subversion.. But over the years significant 
changes have occurred in the program. 

Military assistance today, as distinguished from 
Lend-Lease assistance under which we supplied 
arms to our World War II allies, has taken on new 


- and far-reaching aspects. It has greatly increased in 


quantity and has spread over a large geographical 
area as the number of independent nations in the 
world has grown. But the qualitative changes in 
the program may be of even greater significance. 
First, military aid is no longer confined to con- 
taining Communism or to short-term, “‘one-shot”’ 
arrangements or even to the supply of weapons. 
Rather we now undertake relatively long term pro- 
grams of continuing cooperation with the recipient 
state, involving a high degree of institutionalization, 
with exchange programs for training and with the 
dispatch of military missions to reside in the coun- 
tries receiving the arms, to supervise their use as 
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“advisers,” and to turn out annual five-year plans 
for the acquisition of additional U.S. equipment. 


Second, the type and range of aid appear to have . 


changed. The United States program not only pro- 
vides the basic material and services required to 
establish and maintain armed forces, but also the 
direction and planning for long-term improvement, 
modernization, and development of the military 
capability of the country. Thus programs that 
began only with training have moved, with our 
encouragement, into the area of equipment acquisi- 
tions, as plans for development and modernization 
proceed. A frequent argument presented to sup- 
port expenditures for weapons is that the money is 
really only being used to 'modernize" the forces 
. or to replace out-of-date or obsolete equipment. 
As we know from the requirements of our own 
armed forces, obsolescence and modernization are 
open-ended conditions. 

Third, the goals of military assistance efforts 
appear to have undergone change. In spite of 
assurances by Administratión spokesmen that the 
existence of well-supplied troops on the borders 
of the Communist world — and as far from it as 
. Africa and Latin America — adds to the strength 
of the free world and relieves the pressure on the 
United States to keep even greater numbers of 
Americans under arms, few people believe that 
U.S.-equipped Iranians, or South Koreans, or 
Greeks, not to mention Bolivians or Peruvians, 
actually deter the Soviet Union or China. Our 
deterrent is ‘nuclear, and the strength of our 
“staunch friends," to use Secretary McNamara’s 
„phrase, particularly those in the developing coun- 
tries, does not add measurably to the strength of 
that deterrent. 

The primary goal of military assistance now 
seems to be to develop client states, to erect military- 
political bastions, to preserve (or to upset) regional 
balances of power, and increasingly to maintain 


friendly or favored regimes against internal sub- 


version, usually defined as Communist subversion. 

The arms sales program has also raised questions 
because of its somewhat questionable financial 
practices, and in August, the Senate initiated moves 
to restrict them. Most of the industrialized coun- 
iries that have been buying arms in recent years 
have paid cash; but for the developing countries 
credit sales outweigh cash sales by about seven to 
one. These credit sales have been made possible 
by the Defense Department's ability to provide 
credit and to guarantee payment by the United 
States government of private loans should the 
purchaser default. Thus countries which would 
normally not be considered acceptable credit risks 
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on the commercial money market or by the Export- 
Import Bank have been able to obtain credit for 
arms purchases; repayment has been guaranteed 
by the full faith and credit of the government of 
the United States. By law, the Defense Department 
has been required to keep as a reserve only one 
quarter of the amount of the loan it guarantees. 
Thus, the Defense Department's revolving credit 
account, which had grown to over $300 million 

by 1967, was able to support over $1 billion in 


' arms sales on credit. 


Another dubious practice has been that of the 
Export-Import Bank, which has given the Defense 
Department a kind of blank check for arms sales 
credit. Because the Defense Department was guar- 
anteeing repayment, the Export-Import Bank, as 
if preferring not to know where the money was 
going, could shut its eyes. 

Although the Defense Department has not been 
required by law to charge any interest at all for 
credit arms purchases, most of the U.S. government- 
guaranteed loans made through private banks and 
the Export-Import Bank have borne an interest 
rate of about 5.5 percent, thus adding substan- 
tially to the already burdensome external debt 
service requirements of the developing countries. 
Some of the same countries that have complained 
that 3 percent is too high an interest rate to pay for 
economic development loans have been willing to 
pay 5.5 percent or more for NOA PTONUGUVE arms 
loans. 

An assistant director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency admitted to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that there was no 
formal consultation with his agency on Defense 


. Department sales, that their opinion on the advisa- 


bility of the sale of jet fighters to Iran had not been 
requested, and that they did not have the kind of 
relationship with the Defense Department that 
permitted coordination on these matters. 

President Johnson proposed to the Disarmament 


Conference meeting in Geneva in 1966 that “‘coun-. 


tries, on a regional basis, explore ways to limit 
competition among themselves for costly weapons 
often sought for reasons of illusory prestige." On 
April 19, 1966, the United States delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference elaborated further the 
principles by which nations might undertake, on a 
regional basis, to limit conventional arms. 

It seems to be a case where the right hand of the 
government, in this case the Defense Department, 
does not know what the left hand, or the Arms 
Control Agency, is doing or trying to do, for i: is 
busily promoting what the other agency is sup- 
posed to be controlling. 
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“It was a mirage morning when the distance swells up 
and is more clear than: what is close.” Bult this slory 
reveals the author's clear knowledge of her native North 
Dakola as well as the larger view of human life. Miss 


O'Donnell has spent the last two years as a graduale 


` sludent in the Wrilers Workshop at the Universily 


of Iowa, where she studied under Kurt Vonnegut. 


Å asra CLAUDE BROCKHAUSER was not a farmer, 


büt he was trying to be. He was bringing home 
repairs for the combine. Amleth drove slowly, star- 
ing past the black dash reflected in the windshield. 
Now and then a stone spurted up and clunked 
underneath, and Amleth winced. The smell of 
ripening wheat rushed in the open window; he 
knew what Tom would have been thinking — 
about golden days of hunting, bursts of orange and 
brown feathers, smoke from warm gun barrels 
and from fields of stubble being licked up stalk 
by stalk; fields that were raped first and then eaten 
by flame. But for Amleth somehow it was easier 
to phrase.the feeling well than to feel it. | l 

Amleth always associated fall with the ends of 
things —-the end of quiet summer life, of- sow 
thistle-and windrows, and the beginning of hard 
winter that lay white and cold across the land for 
months. Now with the hardening of the wheat he 
associated death. It was just this time last year 
that Amleth had left school to go to his younger 
brother Tom's funeral and then to take over the 
farm. Tom had been killed in a farm accident. 


MIRAGE 


The wall of a grain storage Quonset gave way, 
and.tons of wheat oozed over him. Three men 
had shoveled for nearly an hour before they finally 
found him. It seemed strange to Amleth that the 
seeds Tom had sowed in the earth, the wheat he 
had laid on the ground with great swather arms 
and sent through the lurching bowels of the combine 
had finally smothered him. 

It was impossible for Amleth to run the farm 
alone. He knew nothing about fixing machinery 
or about livestock or crop rotation, and he was 
grateful for Tom’s hired man, Jake, who stayed on 
to help manage things. 

Tom's horse was a problem too. It was a bony 
mustang that had been caught in one of the last 
roundups in the Badlands of North Dakota. They 
were small, tough horses with sturdy legs and mean 
eyes. Most of them were sold to packing plants or 
to bucking strings that supplied some of the smaller 
rodeos. But Tom had bought this buckskin hoping 
he could break him. The horse and Tom were 
alike — both strong-willed and persevering. There 
had been many hours of ropes and leather and 
sweat behind the barn before the two found a 
compromise. Amleth often watched them from 
outside the fence. Even now when he looked at the 
horse, he could see 'Tom with rings of perspiration 
under his arms, grinning and moving up the rope 
between the snubbing post and the mustang braced 
at the other end.. Now.after a year of freedom, 
the horse had reverted to his wild ways and could 
only be caught with a lariat, which Amleth didn’t 
kriow how to use. So every day during the winter 


Jake, the hired man, poured.a pan of oats and 


threw out a bale of hay behind the barn for the 
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buckskin. When spring came, the horse loafed 
around the pasture cropping grass and occasionally 
coming up to the barn for oats or water. Often in 
the evenings after supper, if Amleth looked out the 
. picture window in the living room, he could see 
the buckskin standing on the knoll under the 
branchless lone tree, his head hanging, tail flicking 
from flank to flank. 


iners stopped the car in front of the machine 
shed. Jake was tinkering with the big John Deere 
tractor. It had a cab and a radio inside. It was 
.one of the reasons why Jake stayed on to help, even 
though his practical knowledge of farming was 
often frustrated by some new theory Amleth got 
from a magazine. He loved the power of the big 
green tractor. Every Saturday after coming in 
from the field, he washed it down with a hose. 
And on summer evenings when sounds carry far, 
the blend of the John Deere’s “cha cha chachacha’’ 
and Western music could be heard several miles 
from where Jake worked. 

Jake slid out from under the tractor; his face 
was smeared with grease. 

“They have the right cog?" 


“The man said this was the piece we wanted.” 


Amleth handed him the paper bag. 

Jake peered in. “Yup, that’s it. Well, we better 
git the damn thing goin’. 
wait around.” 

“Are you sure you know what to do with it?” 

“There’s only one place the goddamn thing can 
go.” Jake took the cog out of the sack. 

“Are you going to need some help, Jake?” | 

“Nuh.” He moved off toward the combine. 

_ Well, if-you do, I'll be up at the house making 
Amleth watched the back of the short, 
squat, aging man. “Better come up and have coffee 
after while, Jake.” 

Jake brunted. He had liked Tom a lot. He 
thought of him almost like a son since he had no 
family himself. He took pride in how many birds 
Tom shot, kidded him about his girls, and planned 
with him the fields they would sow to wheat and 
barley in.the spring. On mornings after Tom had 
been out late Jake made him strong coffee. He 
would set it on the table and smile, seeing what he 
would like to have been in the young man. Tom 
was not always so patient with Jake. His most 
common reproach was, “Look, you old bastard, 
maybe you did it that way twenty years ago,' but 
this is the way we're going to do it now!" 

Amleth put the pot on the stove and measured 
out the coffee; six teaspoons exactly. Then he sat 
down in the leather chair by the picture window. 
He picked up a book from the nearby coffee table, 
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This kinda weather don't 


and it fell open to his place, revealing an intricately 
woven green bookmark. Amleth was a scholar. 
He had been at the university for-five years before 
lom's accident and had planned to stay at least 
two more. He was intelligent, and his professors 
liked him. — 

Amleth's eyes wandered from the book toward 
the towering, stark tree on the ‘knoll. Today in 
town when he walked into the John Deere Imple- 
ment, the parts man had called him Tom, and 
when he corrected him, he had said, 
My God, I could have sworn you were Tom when 
you walked in here! Thought I was seeing a ghost! 
He had a hat like that, didn't he?" 

Amleth had nodded; it was Tom's hat. He had 
been wearing it on hot days to keep the sun off his 


head. He didn't have a hat of his own. The parts: 


man had put the cog in a sack. “You weren't twins 
were you?" 

"No, I was a year older." 

The parts man had shoved the sack across the 
counter to Amleth; “I’ve never seen you around 
town much. Your dad always told me how dif- 
ferent you boys were. ‘Like night and day, he 
always said; ‘one does nothing’ but hunt, and the 
other one reads.’ 
double to me!" 

Amleth had smiled, tucked the T under his 
arm, and gone out. And then up at the elevator 
where he took a sample of grain to be tested for 
moisture, the elevator man had thrown the wheat 
into the shaking, grinding dockage tester ‘that 
separated the chaff and mustard from the kernels 
and stood with his hand on the machine. ‘You 
sure do look like your brother. Someone else was 
sayin' that the other day. Guess it was that girl 
down at the café. Said she thought she was seein’ 
things when you walked in there. Just couldn't 


get over it. Guess Tom stopped in there pret-near 


ever’ time he was in town.” | 

The man had stopped the machine then, run 
the sample back into the coffee can, and adjusted 
his gold framed glasses. “Lets see now" — he had 
peered down through the bifocal dots — “guess 
well have to give you . . . three percent dockage 
on this and moisture . . . aahm . . . guess it's 
about fourteen . . . well, we'll say thirteen and a 
half. Well, guess you're in good shape. It's plenty 
dry. S'pose you'll take it off this afternoon. Pm 
afraid this weather's not gonna hold out much 
longer." 

- Amleth had nodded his head. He hadn't felt 
like explaining that the combine was broken down 
and that a round green piece of steel with teeth 
along its outer edge had to be installed before they 
could pick up another kernel. 
across the strips of metal that were placed about 
three inches apart and through which grain 


"Amleth!: 


Well you sure look like his 


Amleth had walked - 
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streamed from the truck boxes into a huge pit be- 
low. From the pit the grain was elevated into bins 
high up in the towering building which could be 
reached only on a board lifted by four ropes. It 
zipped up and down five stories, carrying the 
elevator man, who hung on to nothing but one of 
the ropes. Since he was a child, Amleth had had 
the uneasy feeling that he would be sucked into 
that pit. 

“That was a real nice sample, Amleth,” the 
elevator man had called after him. 

The coffee was boiling over. Amleth could hear 
it hissing and sputtering on the burner. When he 


got there, brown foam and grounds were bubbling : 


up like the prelude to a geyser. Amleth was not in 
the habit of cursing. He wiped the stove off with 
paper towels, then poured himself a cup of coffee 
and went into the living room. One wall was cov- 
ered with guns — rifles, shotguns, three pistols. 
The bookshelf was stacked neatly with boxes of shells 
— 12 gauge, 20 gauge, .22 cartridges, and many 
boxes of reloaded .44 magnums for the big pistol. 
Amleth looked around the room for the millionth 


time in a year; Tom's spurs, his slippers and red. 


wool shirt in the corner, the racks of horns hanging 
on the walls, the enlarged picture of the buckskin 
hanging askew. Nothing had been changed. 


T. screen door creaked open and banged shut 
four times before Jake reached the kitchen. He 
slid off his grease-soaked gloves and tossed them 
in the corner. They kept the curled.shape of his 
large hands even lying on the floor. He scraped a 
chair back from the table and sat down, spreading 
the newspaper out in front of him. The smell of 


grease and oil and wheat straw had ridden in the : 


door on him. Amleth could smell it all the way 
in the living room. 

Jake picked up his reading glasses and wiped 
them on the front of his shirt. ‘You say you got 


.some coffee .on?" He peered through the glasses 


to see if they were clean. 
Amleth put the book back on the coffee table. 


"Yes, it’s fresh. It's a bit strong, though. I boiled 


it over.” 

** Boiled it over again, didja. Well, it don’t matter. 
I never did like weak coffee.” He concentrated on 
the newspaper, moving his lips as he read. “‘Say, 
did you read this here article about farm prices? 
It says at the present time top amber durum is 
$1.87and rising. Why, they don’t know what they're 
talking about. There ain’t a man in the country 
got over $1.35 for sixty-one-pound stuff, and sixty- 
one is good weight!” 
“Umm. Amleth poured coffee for Jake and 
got the cream carton from the refrigerator. Would 
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you like anything with that, Jake? Bread and 
jam? There are some Oreo cookies in there." 

“Nuh.” He swallowed the last part of the word, 
rattling the paper open to the editorial page and 
spreading it out. 

Amleth leaned back against the kitchen counter, 
folded his arms, and looked thoughtful. After some 
time he said, “Jake, do you think I look at all like 
lom?" He waited. “Jake?” 

“Nuh.” He didn’t look up. ‘‘Jesus Christ! I see 
here where the government’s still tryin’ to take 
firin’ arms away from the common man! That puts 
me in remind of the time that cop in town tried 
to take that there pistol of Tom's away for carryin’ 
it in the glove box. Carryin’ a concealed weapon, 
he said. Tom says, ‘If you think you’re man 
enough to take it out of there, you just go right 
ahead.’ This here’s the same damn thing. There 
ain't a self-respectin? man in the country gonna 
let the ovo nent just up and take his guns away 
from him." 

Amleth refilled his coffee cup and walked into 
the living room. He set it down and looked out 
the picture window. The buckskin was standing 
under the lone tree again, head down, tail swatting 
at his sides rhythmically. Amleth watched him, 
saw him kick at a fly under. his belly with a black 
hind leg. Then he slowly went up the stairs to 
Tom's old room. 

There were still things lying around — shirts, 
jeans, a hunting jacket, several caps. He picked 
up a brown wool shirt, slid it on over his own, and 
looked in the mirror. He adjusted it a little; the 
shoulders weren't sitting right. Then he buttoned 
it. and tucked it into his trousers. It fit him quite 
well except for the cuffs, which seemed a little 
long. He twisted his wrists and stretched his arms 
out in front of him to see if they really were much 
too long or if it was just his imagination. They 
were long. He tucked his chin in and pulled the 
collar up higher. The way it spread apart made 
his neck look thin, he thought. He turned all the 
way around once, looking at the sides and the back. 
Altogether not a bad fit, he decided. He founda 
cap on the bed beside a pile of shirts and set it on 
his head at a rakish angle. Then he stood in front 
of the mirror with his arms folded. Not bad at all, 
he thought. He looked at his face and grinned. 
It was more like a grimace. He thought it was 
partially his glasses that were ruining the effect, 
so he took them off. Without them, he could see 
only the basic outline of his face, but he somehow 
felt that the grin was better. Salt water welled in 
his eyes, and he was out of focus in the mirror, as 
though he were upside down against the picture 
window trying to see the lone tree through rain. 
He thought he had known this moment before. 

Amleth went downstairs. ' eee buckskin had not 
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. moved, but now without his glasses, Amleth thought 
the horse looked shadowy, indistinct; like some 
vaporous creature that could carry him into a 
mysterious world. 

Jake looked up from the newspaper. 
at the shirt and the cap. 

Amleth grinned. * Combine going to be ready 
this afternoon, Jake? This weather won't wait!” 

«TU hh. 93 

“Tell you what I want you to do. I want you 
to take the wheat off that field directly into the 
elevator — the P.V. elevator — and sell it in my 
name.’ 

“Goddamn it, didn’t I just tell you the price of 
wheat is down! Were gonna hold it over till 
December or so and see if the price goes up!” 

**Who's running this place, you or me?" 

“We sure as hell ain't gonna make no money 
with you runnin’ it!” 

"I want you to take it to the P.V. , Jake. id 

Jake stared at him. “Where the helPre your 
glasses?" 


He stared 


Pues stood on the cement step in front of the 
house. It was a clear day with just a hint of smoke 
in the air, like someone puffing a good pipe mixture 
in another room. The hunting jacket, the pants, 
the boots, and the cap that Amleth wore were 
Tom's. 
second step. There had been two guns in the 
.case exactly alike except for the size. One was a 
.twenty gauge, the other a twelve, Jake had said. 
Amleth took the larger one, assuming that it would 
prove more. effective. Jake had found him a box 
-of number four shotshells, and now Amleth waited 
for two old hunting friends of Tom's to pick him 
up. He looked across the farmyard. Everything 
was in its place. The buckskin waited under the 
tree, and Jake was down by the gas barrels tinker- 
ing with the John Deere, getting ready to go out 
and plow. The wheat was all off and sold; Jake 
would be done with the fall plowing in a couple of 
days, and then everything would rest. 

A green pickup truck pulled up in front of the 
house. Amleth reached down for the gun case. 
One of the men got out to meet him. 

“All set to shoot yourself some birds, Amleth? 
We sure got a dandy day." 

“Its nice of you to stop for me." Amleth put 
out his hand. l 

The man shook it and then looked at his com- 
panion, who was seated at the steering wheel. 
“You know, Rip, Pll be damned if Amleth here 
don’t look a bit like Tom in them huntin’ togs!” 

Amleth grinned and started to get in the cab 
with his gun and shells. 

“Amleth, if you'd just give me that gun a yours, 
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So was the gun in the case that lay on the : 


I'd stick it back here in the truck box with ours. 
Gives us more elbowroom up front. Ain't the 
biggest cabs on these older pickups. Take the new 
ones, now; they're as big as the front seat of a 
Cadilac! Rip, why don't you get yourself one of 
them so we could hunt in style!” The man got in.: 
“Swing her down there by the gas barrels, would 
you, Rip. I want to say hello to Jake." 

Jake came toward the pickup smiling and shook 
the hand offered to him through the window with 
his greasy glove. > 3 

"How are things goin’, Jake? God, I haven't 
seen you since last — guess it was way last spring! 
S’pose it keeps you pretty busy around here. How’d 
you come out on the wheat anyway? Good yield? 


S'pose you've got the market all figured out again? ` 


He laughed. 

Jake shook his head. “Nuh, wheat’s all sold.” 
He watched the truck leave the yard. Just, today he 
read that the price of durum had risen three cents 
on the Chicago Grain Bulletin. He was sure he had 
it figured out. “December,” he muttered, “Christ”? 


The sun was bright orange. From where Amleth 
stood at the mouth of a coulee it looked as though 
it were hanging exactly one inch above the earth. 
He was posting, waiting for the other two men to 


walk through the dried, coarse slough grass in an 


effort to flush some birds toward him. This would 
be the last drive of the day. The sun would fall 
before the two men reached him. Amleth had 
fired nine shots in the afternoon and had nothing 
to show for it. He strained his eyes toward thé draw. 
Without his giasses he could hardly see the two 
figures moving slowly through the waist-deep grass. 
Rip had said they probably wouldn't jump any- 
thing; the birds would be feeding by this time. 
A few doves still fluttered around a clump of willow 
bushes. Earlier in the day Amleth had fired at 
one. He had trouble distinguishing them from 
partridges. 

The figures were closer, within firing distance. 
when a prairie chicken jumped out of the cover ` 
and began its low, evening flight across the sky. 
T'wo guns rose. The chicken beat its wings, glided, 
and then cackled, “pkakakakakaka,” beat its wings, 
glided, and cackled again. The shots were fired 
simultaneously, like one. 
an instant, and then dropped straight down. 

“Nice clean shootin’, Amleth,” the man said; 
*she never had a chance!” l 

“Pm sure glad you got yourself a bird, Amleth. 
She’s a real fine one,” the other man said, his hand 
closing around the chicken’s neck, twirling, twirling 
the body. The smell of freshly discharged: gun- . 
powder hung in the crisping air around the three 
men, and the sun was gone. 

"It was a hell of a fine day," Amleth said to 


The bird stopped, hung ^ 


Never gotoa 


bachelor’s pad 


alone 


Especially if she has roommates. Bachelor with the taste even roommates can't argue about: either 
gals get nervous when an available male walks in, empty- _ they like it or they love it. So you end up with a roomful 
handed. But come up with a bottle of White Horseand— of purring girls, Good Guys all. Works in a pad. Works 


thank you—you're welcome, Good Guy! It's the Scotch ina pub. Because— 


The Good Guys are always on the White Horse 


TO ORDER SET OF 6 GOOD GUYS GLASSES AS SHOWN (WHEREVER LEGALLY PERMISSIBLE) SEND $5 CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
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This philosopher wants tomorrow’s 
students to get the best teaching 
possible—with or without computers. 


Whats he doing at IBM? 


Says Bruse Moncreiff, a philosopher by training: "You'll find computers on many 
campuses today, doing many things. And one current experiment which may prove 
F increasingly important is computer-assisted instruction (CAI). But we must learn 

from the teachers—let them decide if computers can be useful as a teaching aid." 

That's why IBM's Moncreiff spends most of his time working with teachers. He 
finds divergent points of view about CAI, but some things are clear. 

"Today, both children and adults must be better educated, to survive in a world 
where change has become the norm,” says Moncreiff. “And because each person 
is different from the next, one ideal method of teaching is one-to-one — individual 
instruction." 

It's impossible to have a teacher for every student. But it might be possible for 
teachers to at least approach this ideal with the help of computers. 

—" In one experimental method, a student sits at a typewriter that 
o is linked to a computer. The computer types out ques- 
tions. The student types back answers. If he’s 
right, he gets a more difficult question. If 
he’s wrong, he gets a hint; and if he really 
bogs down, the suggestion, “better 
see your teacher.” The teacher can 
help the student where he needs it, 
while the other members of the 
class continue uninterrupted. 

“The computer’s role as a 
teaching aid demands hard 
thought,” says Moncreiff. 

“Promising as it may seem to 
us, we must take our lead 
from those who know the 
most—the teachers them- 
selves. It is they who will 
have the final say.” 



















All those nice, sweet things 
you've heard about Cherry 


Heering are untrue. 


"It has a delicious, sweet taste...a 
wonderful thick cherry flavor...the 
best fruity liqueur in the world.” 
We suspect the people who are 
spreading these rumors about Cherry r 
Heering have never really tasted it. Be- 
cause Cherry Heering is different from 
most after-dinner liqueurs. 








Its sweet, but it’s not sweet-ish. 


Cherry Heering is light and almost dry. In fact, it’s one of the few 


liqueurs that has a real "refreshing" taste. 
Which is why you might want to try it before 
dinner. During dinner. After dinner. Chilled. 

Mixed. On-the-rocks. Anywhere. Any way. 





Right now, one "any way” that's becoming popular with some 









men is a concoction called a Redhead, which is one part 
Cherry Heering to two parts Courvoisier 






Cognac served on-the-rocks. 

Just wait’ll all those people who 
are saying nice, sweet things about 
Cherry Heering try that. i 
They ll drink their words. 
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Jake later. “I wish you could have seen her fall; 
she never had a chance. She’s a nice bird too, 
isn't she??? It was warm in the kitchen. Amleth 
fingered the handle of a steaming hot cup of coffee. 

"Shell do." Jake knelt on newspapers spread 
out on the floor. They were covered with feathers 
and entrails. He washed the plucked bird in a pan 
of water and then began cutting it up to fry. 

Amleth sipped the coffee; it was still too hot. 
"I think Pll go out again Saturday, Jake. It’s a 
nice sport. In fact, Pm going to clean the next one 
myself 

Jake hit a piece of shot in the bird's thigh and 
carefully lifted it out with the point of the knife. 
He examined it. It was six shot, a common load 
for upland game, instead of the heavier four shot 
he had given Amleth when he couldn't find any 
sixes. 

"You ain't got nothin' to worry over." Jake 
stood up, put the last piece of the bird in the pan 
of water, and brushed the downy feathers from his 
overalls. “Pm goin’ to town," he said, and walked 
out the door. 

"You're going to miss an exquisite meal, Jake," 
Amleth called after him. He looked into the pan; 
the water was red. He hated to put his hands in, 
but he was hungry. So he lifted each piece out with 
a spatula, rolled it in flour, and dropped it into a 
pan of sizzling butter. 


Ji M came like a shot. It crashed through 
the bedroom window with rays that blinded Amleth 
when he first opened his eyes. He had been ex- 
hausted by yesterday's brisk air and the difficult 
walking. Normally he would have turned his face 
to the wall and indulged in the peaceful morning 
dozing he enjoyed. This morning there was some- 
thing on his mind. He pulled on his clothes and 
went down to the kitchen, where the feathers and 
entrails were still lying on the newspapers. He 
avoided looking at them while he warmed up some 
leftover coffee and washed down three Oreo cookies 
with it. It was chilly in the house. He knew better 
than to wake Jake. Jake always got drunk when he 
went to town and was surly the next day, especially 
when he just got up. 

Amleth stood on the step. It was clear, and 
there was a mirage. It seemed as though he could 
see to the end of the world. He could see white 
houses and red barns that were twenty miles away, 
and clumps of trees had grown up overnight where 
they never were before. 

Down at the barn Amleth filled an old washbasin 
with oats and opened the back door. The buckskin 
was dozing under the lone tree, resting on one hind 
leg. His head snapped up and his ears pricked 
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forward when he heard the scraping of the door 
Realizing it was oats time, he ambled toward the 
barn, stopping at the water trough for a drink. 
Then he looked around for the washbasin in which 
he was usually fed. Amleth stepped out holding 
the basin; the horse jerked backward and gazed 
athim. Amleth shook the basin so the oats rustled; 
then he lifted out a handful and let it dribble 
slowly between his fingers back into the pan. The 
buckskin stared as Amleth backed into the barn 
and set the basin on the floor about twelve feet 
inside. Amleth turned and walked out the front 
door, knowing the horse's eyes were on his back. 
He waited for a few minutes outside before he went 
to the rear of the barn on tiptoe and eased his nose 
around the corner. The buckskin had gone in. 
Amleth moved quietly up to the door and pulled 
it shut before the horse could turn around. He 
could hear him snorting and stomping. The basin 
clattered on the cement floor. Amleth leaned 
against the barn door to catch his breath. 

lo be safe, Amleth went into the barn through 
the lean-to door. In his left hand was a coiled end 
of a lariat, in his right was the noose of the lariat. 
He had seen Tom do this before. The size of his 
loop was good. He walked down the center of the 
barn aisle dragging the tip of the loop on the cement. 
The buckskin faced him at the other end, snorting, 
nostrils extended, his eyes small and bitter. He 
moved his feet nervously up and down, crowding 
closer to the last box stall. Seeing the door open, 
he bolted in, skidding on the wet floor. Amleth 
slammed the door behind him and locked it. He 
climbed to the head of the stall, secured the coiled 
end of the rope around a two by six in front of the 
manger, and picked up the loop end. He threw 
several times. The buckskin flew around the stall 
in a frenzy, bouncing off the walls and rearing 
toward the small window where a patch of light 
filtered through dust and focused on the manger. 
Finally, when the horse tore past Amleth’s perch, 
the noose flipped onto his head, slid clumsily around 
his neck, and he was caught. Amleth drew in the 
slack and eased the horse closer to the manger. 
He wrapped the end around the two by six again 
and tied three knots to secure it. The horse leaned 
back against the rope, the slip knot of the loop 
cutting into the windpipe right behind his jaw. 
His small eyes seemed to bulge from their sockets. 
Amleth climbed out of the manger and went for 
lom's saddle. Tripping on the girth and stirrups, 
he dragged the heavy saddle to the stall. Cautiously 
he opened the door. He left it open and slowly 
moved toward the horse, inching the saddle along 
beside him. The buckskin’s ears went back, not in 
the flattened-out attitude of ill temper, but in the 
half-flat attitude of fear. His hind legs moved well 
up under his body, and he squatted back on his 
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haunches trembling. Amleth moved closer. The 
horse squealed, rose on his hind legs, twisting in 
midair until he hit the end of the rope and fell 
backward into the manger. All Amleth could see 
of him was four hooves and four black legs thrash- 
ing above the top board. He dropped the saddle 
and ran toward the house. 

*Jake! The horse is in the manger! He's upside 
down and can't get out! I can't pull him — the 
rope is —" 

“Jesus Christ" Jake rolled out of bed, pulled 
on his overalls, hooking only one suspender, and 
jerked on his boots. “‘Jesus Christ! Upside down! 
He don't have a chance!" 


BROTHER 
JORDAN'S 
FOX 


by John L' Heureux 


The fox, 
crippled, walks 
on his knees. Cocks 


fear no danger 
from his broken anger. 
Rabbits linger 


in his presence. 
He scents 


quail and pheasants 


to no purpose. 
He must 


like all of us 
acknowledge law: 


the iron jaws 


that took his forepaws 
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* Jake, the rope — 7 

Jake ran through the kitchen, grabbing the 
butcher knife he had used to cut up the bird the 
night before. When Amleth reached the barn, Jake 
was sawing on the rope tied around the buckskin's 
neck. It gave way just as Amleth came into the 
stall. Both men stared into the manger. The horse 
was still. 

* Is he dead?" 

Jake walked out of the barn. In a minute Amleth 
heard his old Chevrolet start up and leave the yard. 

Amleth stepped out of the barn. It was a mirage 
morning when the distance swells up and is more 
clear than what is close. 


took his food. 
His anguished blood 


does him no good, 


he lives by pity 
and the brief rarity 


of our charity. 


The taste 
of meat is daily spiced 
with a past 


he can no longer 
shape to his hunger 
or to that stronger 


will to love. 
He must live 


forgiving that we give 


him life. His pride 
in that golden hide 
of his provides 


him nothing. He 
knows it well, pretends we 


do not see 


without us he would die. 
Just such a lie 


smolders all our copper eyes. 


Black Ghettos: 











The American Nightmare 


At least one political journal has suggested that the riots of 
1967 foreshadow a second Civil War. While that estimation 
may seem unnecessarily ominous, it is clear that the con- 
vulsions of the cities are far from over. In its history, its 
temperament, and its schools, the ghetto regenerates the anger 
and frustration that make up its current mood. In these 
articles, brought together more by coincidence than design, 
the ATLANTIC offers three views of the black ghetto — how it 
came to be, how black people feel about the riots, their lot, 
and the whites who impose it on them, and how ghetto schools 
do little but prepare another generation of Negroes for more 
of the same. 


Dynamite STOKELY CARMICHAEL 98 
and CHARLES HAMILTON 


Maybe God Will Come ROBERT COLES, M.D. 103 
and Clean Up This Mess 


Where Ghetto Schools Fail JONATHAN KOZOL 107 


Drawing by Billy Morrow Jackson. 
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BLACK GHETTOS 


by STOKELY CARMICHAEL and CHARLES HAMILTON 


The lragedy of our exploding ghellos has historical roots in the false expectations of the Reconstruction era, as well 


as in the refusal of American citizens to sense the frustration and violence gathering in the slums. Tracing lhis 


historical legacy are Stokely Carmichael, perhaps the most controversial proponent of the new Negro militancy, 


and Charles Hamilton, chairman of the department of political science at Roosevelt University in Chicago. Their 


essay is adapled from BLACK POWER: THE POLITICS OF LIBERATION IN AMERICA, lo be published by Random 


House. 


ias people now hold the balance of electoral 
power in some of the nation's largest cities, while 
population experts predict that in the next ten to 
twenty years, black Americans will constitute the 
majority in a dozen or more cities. In Washington, 
D.C., and Newark, New Jersey, they already are 
in the majority; in Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis, they represent one third or slightly 
more of the population; in such places as Oakland, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, they con- 
stitute well over one fourth. Even at the height of 
European immigration, no ethnic group has ever 
multiplied so rapidly in the United States. In 
order to understand the black ghetto — both its 
great problems and its capacity to become a key 
political force in urban America — we should 
take a brief look at the history of black migration 
to the North. 

Many slaves escaped to the North before Emanci- 
pation, while some, of course, migrated to Liberia, 
Haiti, and Central America. The Emancipation 
Proclamation cut many loose from the land, and 
starting with the end of the Civil War, there de- 
veloped a steady trickle of freed men from the 
South. During Reconstruction, this northward 
migration eased somewhat with the ability of black 
people to take advantage of the franchise. 


Soon after, however, Southern racism and fanat- 
icism broke loose. ‘Thousands of black people were 
killed in the 1870s in an effort by whites to destroy 
the political power that blacks had gained. ‘This 
was all capped by the deal of 1876 whereby the 
Republicans guaranteed that Mr. Hayes; when he 
became President, would, by noninterference and 
the withdrawal of troops, allow the planters — 
under the name of Democrats — to gain control in 
the Deep South. The withdrawal of these troops 
by President Hayes and the appointment of a 
Kentuckian and a Georgian to the Supreme Court 
marked the handwriting on the wall. | 

In Black Reconstruction in America, W.E.B. DuBois 
portrays the situation clearly: 


Negroes did not surrender the ballot easily or imme- 
diately. They continued to hold remnants of political 
power in South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, in parts 
of North Carolina, Texas, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Black Congressmen came out of the South until 1895 
and Black legislators served as late as 1896. But in a 
losing battle with public opinion, industry and wealth 
against them . . . the decisive influence was the sys- 
tematic and overwhelming economic pressure. Negroes 
who wanted work must not dabble in politics. . . . 
From 1880 onward, in order to earn a living, the Ameri- 
can Negro was compelled to give up his political power. 


Copyright (C) 1967, by Stokely Carmichael and Charles Hamilton. Photo courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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Black people were therefore looking to move 
again. About 60,000 went to Kansas, two thirds of 
them destitute on arrival. In general, however, 
migration to escape the new regime ‘in the South 
did not really get under way until World War I. 
Business was booming in 1914-1915 as this nation 
became a major supplier of war materials to the 
Allies. This in turn increased the job market, and 
with the war cutting off the flow of immigrants 
from Europe, Northern industry went on a massive 
Campaign to recruit black workers. Emigration 
from the Deep South jumped from 200,000 in the 
decade 1890-1900 to half a million in 1910-1920. 
This migration northward did not cease with the 
conclusion of the war. The Immigration and Ex- 
clusion Acts of the early twenties created a great 
demand by industry for more workers (especially 
with the new assembly-line concept employed by 
Ford). As a result, during the twenties and thirties 
about 1,300,000 black people migrated from the 
Deep South to the North. By 1940, over 2 million 
blacks had migrated northward. (However, as 
late as 1940 more than three out of every four black 
people still remained in the South.) 

World War II intensified black migration out of 
the Deep South, more so than World War I had 
done. Black’ people moved to Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Akron, Gary, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, New York, and 
many other places. They found work in the steel 
mills, aircraft factories, and shipyards, for the most 
part as laborers and as domestics. During the 
forties, roughly 250,000 blacks migrated to the West 
Coast alone to find work. This migration did not 
slow down with the end of the war but continued 
into the sixties. 


Rise in Black Population Outside South 
(United States Census) 
Percent of Total Number of Blacks 


1900 10 1,647,377 
1910 11 1,899,654 
1920 15 2,407,371 
1930 21 3,483,746 
1940 * 24 3,986,606 
1950 32 5,989,543 
1960 40 9,009,470 


Today, over 65 percent of the black people live 
in urban America. This figure, of course, includes 
many of tne urban areas of the South — Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Jackson, and elsewhere. Mechaniza- 
tion of Southern plantations has been a major 
reason for the migration. In 1966, for example, over 
75 percent of all cotton was picked by machines 
in the seventeen major cotton-growing counties of 
Mississippi. (A machine can pick one bale of 
cotton per hour; it takes an able-bodied man one 
week to pick a bale.) 
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Census data tell us that the largest percentage 
increase: in black population was in the West, 
especially California. About 8 percent of the black . 
population lived in the West in 1966, compared 
with 5.7 percent in 1960. Increases in the Northeast 
and North Central states were not as sharp, al- 
though the overall percentages were greater 
(17.9 percent of the black population lived in the 
Northeast in 1966, compared with 16 percent in 
1960, while 20.2 percent lived in the North Central 
states compared with 18.3 percent in 1960). 


Wis problems did black people face as they 


moved into these areas? Most of the blacks moving 
to the North were crowded into the slums of the 
cities. In the face of bombs and riots, they fought 
for a place to live and room for relatives and friends 
who followed them. They also faced a daily fight 
for jobs: At first, they were refused industrial em- 
ployment and forced to accept menial work. As 
we have seen, wartime brought many jobs, but 
during periods of recession and depression, blacks 
were the first cut from the job market, while skill 
and craft jobs for the most part remained closed 
to them. Added to the problems of housing and 
jobs, of course, was'that of education. By the 


_ early part of the twentieth century, these three 


issues had become fundamental problems of the 
ghetto and fundamental to the early racial explo- 
sions. The city of Chicago offers a classic illus- 
tration of this type. 

As black people started arriving in Chicago at 
the turn of the century, they were forced into old 
ghettos, where rents were cheapest and housing 
poorest. They took over the old, dilapidated shacks 
near the railroad tracks — and close to the vice 
areas. The, tremendous demand for housing re- 
sulted in an immediate skyrocketing of rents in the 
ghetto. Artificial panics were often created by 
enterprising realtors who raised the cry “The 
niggers are coming," and then proceeded to double 
the rents after the whites had fled. 

The expansion of the ghetto developed so much 
friction that bombs were often thrown at black- 
owned homes in the expanding neighborhoods. 
In Chicago, over a dozen black homes were 
bombed between July 1, 1917, and July 1, 1919. 
This sporadic bombing of black homes was but the 
prelude to a five-day riot in July, 1919, which took 
at least thirty-eight lives, resulted in over five 
hundred injuries, destroyed $250,000 worth of 
property, and left over a thousand persons home- 
less. In their book Black Metropolis, St. Clair Drake 
and Horace Cayton describe how the riot was 
ended on the sixth day by the state militia, belatedly 
called after the police had shown their inability, 
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and in some instances, their unwillingness, to curb 
attacks on black people. ; 
A nonpartisan, interracial Chicago Commission 


on Race Relations was appointed to investigate. 


and to make recommendations.. According to 
Drake and Cayton, the commission recommended 
the correction of gross inequities in protection on 
the part of the police and the state’s attorney; it also 
rebuked the courts for facetiousness in dealing with 
black defendants and the police for discrimination 
in making arrests. The Board of Education was 
asxed to exercise special care in selecting principals 
and teachers in ghetto schools (schools at that time 
were segregated by law, or de jure, while today 
ghetto schools are segregated de facto), to alleviate 
overcrowding and double shifts. Employers , and 
labor organizations were admonished in some 
detail against the use of black workers as strike- 
breakers and against excluding them from unions 


and industries. The City Council was asked to - 


condemn all houses unfit for human habitation, of 
which the commission found: many in the black 
ghetto. The commission also affirmed the rights of 


black people to live anywhere they wanted and 


could afford to live in the city. It insisted that 
property depreciation in black areas was often due 
to factors other than black occupancy; it condemned 
arbitrary increase of rents and designated the 
amounts and quality of housing as an all-important 
factor in Chicago's race problem. Looking at these 
recommendations, we realized that they are not 
only similar but almost identical to the demands 
made by Dr. Martin Luther King's group forty- 
seven years later in Chicago — not to mention 
other urban areas in the 1960s. 

Such explosions and recommendations were to 
be heard many more times in urban areas all over 
the country during the twenties, thirties, and forties. 
But in the fifties a political protest movement was 
born which had a calming, wait-and-see effect on 
the attitude of many urban black people. There 
was the Supreme Court decision of 1954; the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott of 1955-1957; the: dispatch of 
federal troops to Little Rock, Arkansas, to prevent 
interference with school desegregation in 1957. The 
student sitin movement in 1960 and 1961, the 
emotional appeal of President Kennedy, and the 
great amount of visibility given to the NAACP, 
Urban League CORE, SNCC, and other civil 
rights organizations further contributed to creating 
a period of relative calm in the ghetto. 

Then, in the spring of 1963, the lull was over. 

The eruption in Birmingham, Alabama, in the 
spring of 1963 showed how quickly anger can de- 


velop into violence. Black people were angry about 


the kiling of Emmett Til and Charles Mack 
Parker, the failure of federal, state, and city gov- 
ernments to deal honestly with the problems of 
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ghetto life. Now they themselves read in the news- 
papers, saw on television, and watched from the 
street corners the police dogs and the fire hoses 
and the policemen beating their friends and rela- 
tives. They watched as young high school students 
and women were beaten, as Martin Luther King 
and his co-workers were marched off to jail. The 
spark was ignited: when a black-owned motel in 
Birmingham and the home of Dr. King's brother 
were bombed. This incident brought hundreds of 
angry black people into the street throwing rocks 
and bottles and sniping at policemen. The echoes 
went far and wide. In Chicago, a few days later, 
two black youths assaulted the mayor's eighteen- 
year-old nephew, shouting: “This is for Birming- 
ham.” It was for Birmingham, true, but it was 
for three hundred and fifty years of history before 
Birmingham. as well. The explosions were soon 
to be heard in Harlem, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Rochester in 1964, Watts in 1965. Omaha, Atlanta, 
Dayton, and dozens of other places in 1966. James 
Baldwin stated it' clearly in 1963: “When a race 
riot occurs . . . it will not spread merely to Bir- 
mingham. ... The trouble will spread to every 
metropolitan center in the nation which has a sig- 
nificant Negro population." 

This brief scan of history clearly indicates that 
the disturbances in our cities are not just isolated 
reactions to the cry of “Black Power," but part 
of a pattern. The problems of Harlem in.the 
1960s are not much different from those of Harlem 
1920. 


‘Le core problem within the ghetto is the vicious 
circle created by the lack of decent housing, decent 
jobs, and adequate education. The failure of these 
three fundamental institutions has led to alienation 
of the.ghetto from the rest of the urban area as well 
as to deep political rifts between the two com- 
munities. 

In America we judge by American standards, 
and by this yardstick’ we find that the black man 
lives in incredibly inadequate housing, shabby 
shelters that are dangerous to mental and physical 
health and to life itself. It has.been estimated that 
20 million black people put $15 billion into rents, 
mortgage payments, and housing expenses every 
year. But because his choice is largely limited to 
the ghettos, and because the black population is 
increasing at a rate which is 150 percent over that 
of the increase in the white population, the shelter 
shortage for the black person is not only acute and 
perennial, but getting increasingly tighter. Black 
people are automatically forced to pay top dollar 
for whatever they get, even a 6 by 6 cold-water flat. 

Urban renewal and highway clearance programs 
have forced black people more and more into 
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congested pockets of the inner city. Since suburban 
zoning laws have kept out low-income housing, 
and the federal government has failed to pass open- 
occupancy laws, black people are forced to stay 
in the deteriorating ghettos. Thus. crowding in- 
creases, and slum conditions worsen. 

In the urban renewal undertaking in Mill Creek, 
Illinois, close to St. Louis, for instance, a black 
slum was cleared, and in its place rose a middle- 
income housing development. What happened to 
those evicted to make way for this great advance? 
The majority were forced into what remained of 
the black ghetto; in other words, the crowding 
was intensified. l 

Here we begin to understand the pervasive, 
cyclic implications of institutional racism. Barred 
from most housing, black people are forced to live 
in segregated neighborhoods, and with this comes 
de facto segregated schooling, which means poor 
education, which leads in turn to ill-paying jobs. 

It is impossible to talk about the problems of 


education in the black community without at some - 


point dealing with the issue of desegregation and 
integration, especially since the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954: “In the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal has 
no place. Separate education facilities are in- 
herently unequal.” However, all the discussion of 
integration or busing today seems highly irrelevant; 
it allows a lot of highly paid school administrators 
to talk around and never deal with the problem. 
For example, in Washington, D.C., the schools 
were supposedly integrated immediately after the 
1954 decision, but as a result of the population 
movements of whites into suburbs and blacks into 
the inner (ghetto) city, black children attend what 
are in fact segregated schools. Today, roughly 85 
percent of the children in the Washington, D.C., 
public schools are black. Nor is integration very 
relevant or meaningful in any of the other major 
urban areas. In Chicago, 87 percent of the black 
students in elementary school attend virtually all- 
black public schools. In Detroit, 45 percent of the 
black students are in public schools that are over- 
whelminglv black. In Philadelphia, thirty-eight 
elementary schools have a black enrollment of 
99 percent. In April, 1967, the Reverend Henry 
Nichols, vice president of the Philadelphia School 
Board, stated on television that the city had two 
separate school systems: one for the ghetto, the 
other for the rest of the city. There was no public 
denial from, any other knowledgeable sources in 
the city. In Los Angeles, forty-three elementary 
schools have at least 85 percent black attendance. 
In the Borough of Manhattan in New York City, 
77 percent of the elementary school students and 
72 percent of the junior high school students are 
black. 
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Clearly, "integration," even if it would solve 
the educational problem, has not proved feasible. 
The alternative presented is usually the large-scale 
transfer of black children to schools in white 
neighborhoods. This too raises several problems. 
Implicit is the idea that the closer you get to white- ` 
ness, the better you are. Another problem is that 
it makes the majority of black youth expendable. 
Probably the maximum number of blacks who 
could transfer from ghetto schools to white schools, 
given the overcrowded conditions of city schools 
anyway, is about 20 percent. The 80 percent left 
behind are therefore expendable. 

The real need at present is not integration but 
quality education. 

In central Harlem, for example, there are twenty 
elementary schools, four junior high schools, and 
no high schools. A total of 31,469 students — 
virtually all black — attend these schools. In 
New York as a whole, only 50.3 percent of the 
teachers in the black and Puerto Rican elementary 
schools were fully licensed as compared with 78.2 
percent in white schools. 

In 1960, in central Harlem 21.6 percent of third- 
grade students were reading above grade level and 
30 percent were reading below. By the sixth grade, 
11.7 percent were reading above and 80 percent 
were reading below grade level. 'The median 
equivalent grades reading comprehension for cen- 
tral Harlem, third grade, was a full year behind 
the city median and the national norm, and by the : 
sixth grade it was two years behind. The same is 
true of word knowledge. In arithmetic, the students 
of central Harlem are one and a half years behind 
the rest of the city by the sixth grade, and by the 
time they are in the eighth grade, they are two 
years behind. 

The basic story of education in central Harlem 
emerges as one of inefficiency, inferiority, and mass 
deterioration. It is a system which typifies colonial- 
ism and the colonist’s attitude. Nor is Harlem 
unique. Reverend Henry Nichols stated in 1967 
that 75 percent of the black children who would be 
graduated that year are “functional illiterates. . . 
The reason for this," he added, “is the attitude 
of school administrators toward black people.” 

There can be no doubt that in today’s world a 
thorough and comprehensive education is an ab- 
solute necessity. Yet it is obvious from the data 
that a not even minimum education is being re- 
ceived in most ghetto schools. White decision- 
makers have been running those schools with injus- 
tice, indifference, and inadequacy for too long; 
the result has been an educationally crippled black 
child turned out onto the labor market equipped 
to do little more than stand in welfare lines to re- 
ceive his miserable dole. 

It should not be hard to understand why approxi- 
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mately 41 percent of the pupils entering high school 
from central Harlem drop out before receiving a 
diploma. When one couples school conditions with 
the overcrowded and deteriorating housing in 
which black pupils must live and study, additional 
factors become clear. Males, in particular, must 
leave school because of financial pressure. The 
young dropout or even high school graduate with 
an inadequate education, burdened also by the 
emotional deprivations which are the consequences 
_of poverty, is now on the street looking for a job. 
In its 1964 report, HARYOU (Harlem Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited) clearly states: 


That the unemployment situation among Negro 
youth in Central Harlem is explosive can be readily 
seen in the fact that twice as many young Negroes in 
the labor force, as compared to their white counter- 
parts, were without employment in 1960. For the girls 
the disparity was even greater: nearly two and one-half 
times the unemployment rate for white girls in the 
labor force. Undoubtedly this situation has worsened 
since 1960, in view of the report of the New York State 
Department of Labor indicating that job-hunting was 
generally tougher in 1963 than in the previous year. 
Also, it is generally conceded that official statistics on 
unemployment are considerably understated for black 
youth since only those persons actively looking for work 

. in the past 60 days are included in census taking . . . 
such a situation building up, this mass of unemployed 
and frustrated Negro youth, is social dynamite. We 
are presented with a phenomenon that may be com- 
pared with the piling up of inflammable material in 
an empty building in a city block. 


The struggle for employment has had a drastic 
effect on the black community. It perpetuates the 
breakdown of the black family structure. Many 
men who are unable to find employment leave 
their homes so that their wives can qualify for 
Aid to Dependent Children or welfare. Children 
growing up in a welfare situation often leave school 
because of a lack of incentive or because they do 
not have enough food to eat or clothes to wear. 
They in turn go out to seek jobs but only find a 
more negative situation than' their fathers faced. 
So they join the Army if possible, or if not, they 
turn to petty crime, pushing dope, prostitution, 
and the cycle continues. 

We have not touched on the issue of health and 
medical care in the ghetto. Whitney Young has 
documented conditions at length in To Be Equal; 
the pattern is predictably dismal. The black infant 
mortality rate in 1960 exceeded that in the total 
population by 66 percent; the maternal death rate 
for black women was four times as high as that for 
whites in 1960; the life expectancy for nonwhites 
was six years less than for whites; approximately 
30 percent more white people have health insurance 
than blacks; only 2 percent of the nation's physicians 
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are black, which means that in segregated areas one 
finds such situations as Mississippi with a ratio of 
one doctor per 18,500 black residents! ‘Those of - 
us who survive must indeed be tough. 

These are the conditions which create dynamite 
in the ghettos. And when there are explosions — 
explosions of frustration, despair, and hopelessness 
— the larger society becomes indignant and utters 
irrelevant clichés about maintaining law and order. 
Blue ribbon committees of "experts" and ‘‘con- 
sultants" are appointed to investigate the “causes 
of the riot." They then spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on preparing “‘authoritative” re- 
ports. Some token money from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity may be promised, and then 
everybody either prays for rain to cool off tempers 
and vacate the streets or for an early autumn. 

This country, with its pervasive institutional 
racism, has itself created socially undesirable con- 
ditions; it merely perpetuates those conditions 
when it lays the blame on people who, through 
whatever means at their disposal, seek to strike 
out at the conditions. What has to be understood 
is that thus far there have been virtually no legitimate 
programs to deal with the alienation and the op- 
pressive conditions in the ghettos. On April 9, 
1967, a few days after Mayor Daley won an over- 
whelming, unprecedented fourth-term victory (re- 
ceiving, incidentally, approximately 85 percent of 
Chicago's black vote), the New York Times edi- 
torialized: “Like other big city mayors, Mr. Daley 
has no long-range plans for coping with the social 
dislocation caused by the steady growth of the 
Negro population. He tries to manage the effects 
of that dislocation and hopes for the best." 

Herein lies the match that will continue to ignite 
the dynamite in the ghettos: the ineptness of de- 
cision-makers, the anachronistic institutions, the: 
inability to think boldly, and above all the un- 
willingness to innovate. The makeshift plans put 
together every summer -by city administrations to 
avoid rebellions in the ghettos are merely buying 
time.. White America can continue to appropriate 
millions of dollars to take ghetto teen-agers off the 
streets and onto nice green farms during the hot 
summer months. They can continue to provide 
mobile swimming pools and hastily built play 
areas, but there is a point beyond which the 
steaming ghettos will not be cooled off. It is ludi- 
crous for the society to believe that these temporary 


‘measures can long contain the tempers of an op- 
pressed people. And when the dynamite does go 


off, pious pronouncements of patience should not 
go forth. Blame should not be placed on -“‘outside 
agitators”? or on ‘Communist influence" or on ad- 
vocates of Black Power. That dynamite was placed 
there by white racism, and it was ignited by white 
racist indifference and unwillingness to act justly. 





MAYBE GOD WILL COME 


AND CLEAN UP THIS MESS 


by ROBERT COLES, M.D. 


How do ghetto Negroes. look at the white world outside their decaying neighborhoods? And how do they explain 


- or respond to the spontaneous violence and destructiveness of slum rioling? A partial answer comes from Dr. Robert 


Coles, a young research psychiatrist al the Harvard University Health Services, whose psychiatric study of race 


B. AND large, racial riots have occurred some- 
where between June and September, and it is not 
very hard for anyone familiar with ghetto tene- 
ments to explain why. In Harlem or Chicago's 
South Side men have no boats to haul by car to a 
beach. They don't own summer homes or air con- 
ditioners, and their children have no nearby lakes 
Or Oceans to visit, or cars to take them to distant 
resorts. In July and August the sun beats down 
without letup on those flat-roofed buildings, and 
after a while they become unbearable. Rodents 
and bugs leave their hiding places; flies and mos- 
quitoes are everywhere, and screens are rusty or 
simply absent. There is no wind, and there are 
no open spaces to give one respite, a sense of air 
and freedom, Rain brings not relief, but leaks, 
floods, more bugs. 

It is terribly unsettling, even to a visitor who 
knows he can leave whenever he wishes: all those 
people, living at such close quarters, with little 


money, amid broken-down furniture and uncol- ` 


lected garbage in buildings whose walls are peeling, 


-whose windows don’t work, whose hallways never 


see light, whose stairwells have treacherously loose 
and broken railings that go eternally unrepaired, 
whose plumbing is unreliable at the very best. I 
Photo courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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go into such buildings for an hour or two, and 
come out tired or angry. I often wish millions 
of other Americans could see such places; perhaps 


then they would know what a sweltering, suffocat- 


ing July evening does to ghetto people — who are 
chronically **on edge" about where the next dollar 
is coming from anyway, and who have only the 


crowded street for “escape” or relief. 


To a panicky, fearful white nation (more guilty 
than it knows, and therefore more willing to strike 
back at the people whose actions summon that 
guilt) the lesson should be clearer than I think it is: 
the rioters are not nearly as wanton and “irra- 
tional," as thoughtless and heedless, as we would 
like to believe. They know they are in a distinct 
minority. They talk about “black power," but in 
their bones they recognize and pay their. respects 
to white power, to the millions of white people 
in this country who own its wealth and, make very 
little effort to share it. with the black porters and 
bellboys, the black handymen and garbagemen, 
the black maids and janitors, not to mention the 
hundreds of thousands of idle black men who have 
to flee their homes so that their wives and children 
can get a few stingy dollars of relief money. 

I have talked with a number of men and women 
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involved in riots in Boston. The longer I have 
talked with them, the more I have been reminded 
of the injunctions I hear Negro parents hand down 
to their children. Here, for example, are the words 
used by a mother whose children I see every week: 


-Itel my boys to watch their step. It don’t make any 
difference what they do here, inside, or in the alley; 
but when they’re outside, going to school or like that, 
the white man can be around, and there’s trouble 
where he is. So, they know that you can’t take on the 
white people no matter what; whether you’re right or 
wrong, it don’t make no difference. Now if Arthur 
comes home — take him for instance — and tells me 
he’s got it in for some white man he saw on the street — 
well, then I say, no. I don't want him fighting with 
- anyone, mind, you, but it's different with your own, 
that I know. l 


She recently moved north from a small town in 
South Carolina. Any “sassy manners" there on her 
part or on her children's part would have brought 
swift and awful retaliation, and she always knew 
: that. She was raised to fear the bossman: “He 
has the power of life and death over you down 
there.” She may be far away from “there” right 
now, but it is asking a lot to expect her to forget a 
lifetime of cruelly oppressive treatment — that is, 
nothing less than a continuing caste system in this 
very democracy. 

‘Now here is what one rioter told me: 


Well, I joined in. Why not? I figured it was between 
us, right here on this street. Those cops invaded us, and 
Started swearing and hitting, so we fought back. I 
can tell you — we'd never go looking for the kind of 
trouble they bring. "Thats for sure. You don't 
understand. No white man does. We just try to mind 
our own business, and stay clear of whitey — stay as 
clear, as clear of him as we can, because we know it's 
no use doing anything else. He don't like you, and he 
don't want you, and he'll cross you up the first chance 
he gets — and I mean bad. But if he comes right into 
our backyard, and attacks us, that's different. Thats 
what the police do; they push us around all day, and 
then people like you expect us to *mind them" like 
we were bad kids. My people, they were lynched, 
lynched all the time. "My mother used to tell me the 
stories: how they'd come in and kill one or two of us 
if they feit like it, if you so much as looked at them 
right in the eye about something. And I used to ask 

' her why we didn’t fight back — I mean why they 
didn't fight back. We're going to fight back. That's it. 
Thats what all the commotion is about. That's what 
all the rioting is about. We're fighting back, for the 
first time. If the white storekeeper calls us a name — 
they look down on us like we were as low as can be, 
„and they're missionaries out here, except to make 
‘money instead of preaching the Word of God — well, 
he'll get it back a thousand times. Let me tell you, the 
people here are sick and tired of wisecracks from those 
storekeepers. And even.the cops, if they push and shove 
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and shout “nigger, move on," well, they'll hear what 
we have to say back. ; 

But if they leave us alone, we don't want any trouble 
with them, and that's the truth that every colored man 
in America knows — at least if he's in his right mind. 
Have you seen us going outside, trying to find trouble? 
Man it's whitey coming in here and forcing us back to 
the walls of our own houses, our own lousy houses — 
and then we fight back. And, of course, once you start, 
fighting, you settle a lot of accounts. ‘I mean a lot of 
them. But none of this would happen in the first place. 
None of it. We're told to watch ourselves, and avoid 
that white man like he was Death Itself. Which is 
what we do, until He comes in here, right up to our 
noses. And then, that's it. 


At twenty-eight he is years away from hearing 


' his mother's warnings, like those quoted above from 


a neighbor of his. Yet they agree with one another, 
the mother and the rioter. He still remembers what 
she still teaches her young children: watch the 
white man, fear him, remember his strength, fight 
him on home grounds, tell him what you think, but 
tell him from your own turf. For generations 
Negroes had to do otherwise — submit, surrender, 
oblige. One need only read John Dollard’s Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town, written three decades 
ago in the thirties, to understand the psychological 
heritage of today’s rioters. The Southern Negro 
had to learn how to endure overwhelming brute 
force — ready in an instant to crush him; and he 
did learn. He learned to turn his anger inward, to 
fight and kill his friends and neighbors, to drink 
himself insensible, to smile and placaté the white 
man and at the same time hate himself. Judges, 
lawyers, sheriffs applauded and rewarded that 
psychológical achievement. Years ago, when I 
lived in Mississippi and first started studying white 
and Negro families in the South, a policeman I 
knew who worked for one of the state's more en- 
lightened towns, situated on the Gulf Coast, told 
me what I had to realize: 


We leave them alone, so long as they keep everything 
to themselves and don't bother us. It has to be pretty 
bad in nigger-town for us to take much notice. The 
way I see it, they have to get it out of their systems, 
especially on Saturday nights, so they drink and fight 
and carry on. Thats the way it is in every town in the 
state — and all over from what I hear. 


Of course it never occurred to him that Ae and his 
kind were what the Negro has to “get out of his 
system." Nor does it occur to some of us right 
now to ask about the history of the Negro's relation- 
ship to the law or to the police — both of which we 
of the white middle-class world urge so insistently, 
correctly (and nervously) on him today. 

Here is a middle-class Negro speaking, a lawyer. 
He is opposed to the summer riots that broke out 


, in Boston: in fact, he was outraged and horrified 


at what he saw. Yet he couldn’t help looking back 
in time as well as at the present awful turn of 
events: 


It’s been the worst week of my life. I can’t tell you 
what it does to someone like me. We feel so ashamed of 
ourselves, and we feel so weak. We want to stop what’s 
going on, but we can’t. White officials come to us and 
want to know why we can't “control”? our own people. 
The fact is they've been under *'control" so long that 
it’s ironic hearing “contro!” suggested — from the 
mouths of white people. But I agree; it would be fine 
if all the people in the ghetto were sensible and *'ra- 
tional? — if they knew how to be endlessly patient. 
I'm not sure it would be “fine” for them, but it would, 
for everyone else, me included, I admit. We lose 
ground with white people when riots happen, and they 

forget that it’s the Negroes who suffer from. the riots, 
the Negroes and a few white.shopkeepers or property 
owners, who already have made plenty of money from 
the slums, even taking into account what they lose 
during a riot. : 

The thing white people most forget, though, is how 
long Negroes have been having business with the 
police. I was born North, and so were my parents. 
But Pm a relative exception. Most Negroes in Northern 
cities have come up in the past twenty or thirty years, 
and they've grown up to fear the cops and to hate 
them. They've seen people beaten and even killed by 
them. The nation takes notice when a Mississippi 
sheriff and his deputy are charged with taking part in 
the murder of white students from the. North, but to 
Negroes its a fact of life that — as my grandfather | 
used to say — "breathe wrong and they'll be down on 
you, the police." Say a thing to defend yourself in this 
city — and any other one, from what I hear — and 
likely as not the police will beat you so bad you die, 
or you might just as well be dead. Talk about “riot-’ 
control," we need ''police-control" and “riot-control.” 


He wanted to know how I expected people to 
change their attitudes and their “perceptions,” 
their fears and doubts, within one generation's 
time, particularly when often enough they have no 
reason to do so: 


They come up here, and it's better for them, in the 
sense that they aren't hounded down automatically, 
and at least they can vote and get halfway adequate 
welfare or medical care, though not always, I’m afraid. 
But after a while they become disillusioned. ` They 
can'tgetjobs. Life in the ghetto is rotten, rotten, rotten. 
The cops up here swear and cuss at them, just like 
down South. It grows on them that for all the travel 
they really haven't got very far: they're still way at the 
bottom, and there's no place they can go to make it 
better. 


Again and again I hear his observations con- 
firmed by others, the poorer Negro people he de- 
scribed. Ironically, the recent civil rights struggle, 
largely fought in the South, coincided with the onset 


MAYBE GOD WILL COME AND CLEAN UP THIS MESS 


of real disenchantment and bitterness among the 


Negroes who only recently left the South. I know 
from my work with Negro families in Boston how 
stirred they were by the sight of other Negroes 
marching and demonstrating in Selma, in Jackson, 
in New Orleans. At the same time they them- 
selves, now in the North, were beginning to wonder 
what the point of it all was: the search, the change, 
the transplantation from the familiar oppression 
of the rural South to the impersonal and frigid kind 
that prevails up north. 

“You come here hoping," one man said to me 
three years ago, “but you find you've put out too 
much hope on the line, and you're not going to 
get anything back. So you just sit and make your- 
self at home; you and the rats, and you and the 
broken glass. 

*We were fed up long ago, to tell the truth,” 
he went on. 


2? 


We didn't want to go back, and wwe don't find it any 
good up here. They don’t want us here any more than 
they did down there. They used us down there until 
they had nothing more for us to do, and then they were 
glad to be rid ofus. So we came up here, and there was 
some work in the factories while the war was going on; 
but then things started to slump, and now they don't 
want us up here either. Then, the last few years, we 
thought it somehow might get better, because of the 
civil rights movement, you know. But nothing hap- 
pened. They got the vote back home, and up here 
they made a few jobs for younger kids, and they said 
we could have the hydrants open for the little children, 
if we wanted, and they said to wait, and everything 
would be OK by the year 2000 or 3000, or some time 
like that. Well, if it does get better by then, I know 
one thing now, it won't be because of anything the 
white people in this city do. Maybe God will come and 
clean up this mess the way He promised He would. 
That's the only Hite it'll get better in this neighbor- 
hood, if you ask me.’ 

Why did he recently join in a riot, the man who 
talked like that to me three years ago? There are 
no sweeping or categorical answers to such a ques- 
tion. One ghetto youth likened the process to a 
stew, with one ingredient following another — until 
“it?s there, all done and boiling away." Start with 
centuries of slavery and its persisting consequences, 
and add widespread Southern poverty with the 
resulting shift of millions of bewildered, hungry 


people from a rural to an urban situation. Add 


television, with its ability to bring news immedi- 
ately and vividly to: an incredibly wide audience, 
to 'iliterate". people who nevertheless can see 
and “get the picture," so to speak. Throw in hot 
weather and a confusing war that has stalemated 
much of the progress that was being made or could 
be made, 

And finally, don't forget the densely packed 
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people, so chronically fearful, so naturally vulnerable 
to all the rumors and crosscurrents of any crowd 
that forms. ‘They all accumulate, and people like 
me call them "factors": the incidents and “‘under- 
lying conditions," the * national atmosphere," and 
the specific outrages. Then, suddenly, the explosion 
comes. The weather is especially sticky. The Con- 
gress has been unusually insulting. I wish some 
of those congressmen who laughed off the floor of 
the House of Representatives a proposed law to com- 
bat rats could have seen what I did, the faces of 


ghetto youths as,they heard about it all on the. 


evening television news programs, I also wish some 
of those congressmen would see some of the rat 
bites I have had to treat. We underestimate the 
ability of the “poor” and the “illiterate” or ‘‘dis- 
advantaged" to pick up quite clearly what is im- 
portant, what. will help them, or what will once 
more make a mockery of their aspirations and diffi- 
culties; and yes, what is going on in the Congress. 
Finally, an incident occurs. A slur is uttered. A 
mistake occurs in an arrest, or for that matter a 
quite legitimate arrest is attempted. A provocative 
gesture is made by a youth, by a policeman, by 
anyone. And basta, enough, “that does it.” 

Once the-riot is on its way, the absurd possibili- 
ties, the absurd, illogical desires that lurk in all of 
us, have no trouble finding expression. It should 
come as no surprise that poor people try to seize 
possessions, and gloat at the success they can 
achieve at least as vandals and looters. In point of 
fact, from what I have seen, there are several 
different kinds of rioters. Some are essentially of 
the middle class — educated Negroes who are very 
much identified with the civil rights movement 
and feel cheated at its demise in the North. Some 
are working men and women, with jobs and modest 
means, who nevertheless feel they are treated like 
no one else in this country. A report of police 
brutality does not cause them to hesitate, to investi- 
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gate the truth of the charge. They believe the 
white world capable of anything, and can usually 
offer personal experiences as proof. Then, in very 


. significant numbers, one finds the “ghetto poor," 


people on welfare, who barely make a go of it 
from day to day. They will often join a riot that 
has started, and can be heard saying “Thats the 
limit? or “We can’t take anymore, so let's show 
them how we feel.” Finally, there are certain kinds 
of “leaders,” some of them shrewd and unscrupu- 


‘lous people who are quite willing to exploit the 


grievances of their people for all sorts of purposes. 
No group in America is without its dishonest and 
hysterical politicians. Negroes have stupid and 
wild men trying to take them over, even as the corn 
belt and the cotton belt have produced their share 
of demagogues; and white demagogues become 
governors and senators, while their Negro counter- 
parts are usually more pathetic than effectively 
sinister. From what I have seen in several Northern 
ghettos, we are fooling ourselves badly if we think 
a few loudmouthed and absurd. political extremists 
are responsible for the widespread and continuing 
disorders in our cities today. 

We are living through a terrible historical irony. 


' It has to be said again and again: the law which 


rioting Negroes now defy once decreed them to be 
chattel, pure and simple; and until recently that 
law, that order, that “way of life? denied them — 
in their American homeland, the South — even the 
right to vote. Negroes now seize property, but once 
they were property. One hundred years ago the 
nation had to fight a bloody civil war before white 
men could even grant citizenship to black men. 


- Today millions of Negroes still feel apart, hope- 


lessly and impossibly so. They are a nation within a 
nation, and until that awful division of territory, 
money, and power is somehow bridged, until stud- 
ies and inquiries and prescriptions become actions, 
rioting will continue. . 





WHERE GHETTO SCHOOLS FAIL 


by JONATHAN KOZOL 


In this second of a two-part series on ghetto schools, the author, a thirty-year-old Harvard graduate and novelist, 


describes the sequence of events that led to his dismissal from one of Boston’s Roxbury schools — for bringing 


into his classroom reading materials he felt bridged the gap between the ghetto environment of his pupils and the. 


prejudices and irrelevancies of their antiquated textbooks. The following article is taken from Mr. Kozol’s book 


entitled DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE, fo be published this mont by Houghton Mifflin. 


I has been so much recent talk of progress in 


the areas of curriculum innovation and textbook’ 


revision that few people outside the field of teaching 
understanc. how bad most of our elementary school 
materials still are. In isolated suburban school 
districts children play ingenious Monopoly games 
revised to impart an immediate and first-person 
understanding of economic problems in the colonial 
period. In private schools, kindergarten children 
begin to learn about numbers with brightly colored 
sticks known as cuisenaire rods, and second-grade 
children are introduced to mathematics through the 
ingenuity cf a package of odd-shaped figures known 
as Attribute Games. But in the majority of schools 
in Roxbury and Harlem and dozens of other 
slum districts stretching west across the country, 
teaching techniques, textbooks, and other teaching 
aids are hopelessly antique, largely obsolete, and 
often insulting or psychologically oppressive for 
many thousands of -Negro and other minority 
schoolchildren. 

I once made a check of all books in my fourth- 
grade classroom. Of the slightly more than six hun- 
dréd books, almost one quarter had been published 
prior to the bombing of Hiroshima; 60 percent were 
either ten years old or older. Of thirty-two different 
book series standing in rows within the cupboard, 
only six were published as recently as five years ago, 
Copyright © 1967, by Jonathan Kozol. Photograph by William Finch. 
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in our textbooks. 
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and seven series were twenty to thirty-five years 
old. These figures put into perspective some of the 
lofty considerations and expensive research projects 
sponsored by even the best of the curriculum devel- 
opment organizations, for they suggest that educa- 
tional progress and innovation are reaching chiefly 
the children of rich people rather than the children 
of the urban poor. 

Obsolesence, however, was not the only problem 
Direct ànd indirect forms of dis- 
crimination were another. The geography book 
given to my pupils, first published eighteen years 
ago and only modestly upcated since, traced a 
Cross-country journey in which there was not one 
mention, hint, or image of a dark-skinned face. The 
chapter on the South described an idyllic landscape 
in the heart of Dixie: pastoral home of hardworking 
white citizens, contented white.children, and un- 
troubled white adults. 

While the history book mentioned Negroes — in 
its discussion of slavery and the Civil War — the 
tone of these sections was ambiguous. “Men 
treasure freedom above all else," the narrative 
conceded at one point, but it also pointed out that 
slavery was not an altogether dreadful institution: 
* Most Southern people treated their slaves kindly," 
it related, and then quoted a stereotyped plantation 
owner as saying: ‘“‘Our slaves have good homes and 
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plenty to eat. 
of them. ues : 

While the author favored emancipation, he found 
it necessary to grant to arguments on the other 
side a patriotic legitimacy: “No one can truly say, 
“The North was right’ or ‘The Southern cause was 
better Remember, each side fought for the ideals 
it believed in. For in Our America all of us have 
the right to our beliefs.” 

When my class had progressed to the cotton chap- 
ter in our geography book, I decided to alter the 
scheduled reading. Since I was required to make 
use of the textbook, and since its use, I believed, was 
certain to be damaging, I decided to supply the 
class with extra material in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet. I did not propose to tell the children 
anv tales about lynchings, beatings, or the Ku Klux 
Klan. I merely wanted to add to the study of 
cotton-growing some information about the connec- 
tion between the discovery of Eli Whitney's cotton 
gin and the greater growth of slavery. g 

I had to submit this material to my immediate 
superior in the school, a lady whom I will call.the 
Reading Teacher. The Reading Teacher was a 
well-intentioned woman who had spent several 
years in ghetto classrooms, but who, like many 
other teachers, had some curiously ambivalent 
attitudes toward the children she was teaching. I 
recall the moment after I had handed her that sheet 
of paper. Looking over the page, she agreed with 
me immediately that it was accurate. Nobody, she 
said, was going to quibble with the idea that cotton, 
the cotton gin, and slavery were all intertwined. 
But it was the question of the “advisability of any 
mention of slavery to the children at this time," 
which, she said, she was presently turning over in 
her mind. “Would it," she asked me frankly, 
"truly serve the advantage of the children at this 
stage to confuse and complicate the study of simple 
geography with socioeconomic factors?” "Why 
expose the children, she was asking essentially, to 
unpleasant facts about their heritage? 

Then, with an expression of the most honest and 
intense affection for the children in the class, 
she added: “I don’t want these children to have 
to think back on this year later on and to remember 
that we were the ones who told them they were 
Negro.” This remark seemed to take one step fur- 
ther the attitude of the textbook writers. Behind 
the statement lay the unspoken assumption that to 
be Negro was a shameful condition. The longer 
this knowledge could be kept from the innocent 
young, the better off they would be. 

After the journey across America, the class was 
to study the life of the desert Arab.’ Before we 
began, the Reading Teacher urged upon me a book 
which she said she had used with her own classes 
for a great many years. It was not the same book 


When they are sick, we take care 
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the children had. She told me she preferred it, but 


© that it was too cld to be in regular use. 


I took the book home that night and opened it 
up to a section on the Arabs: 


The Bedouin father is tall and straight. He wears : 
a robe that falls to his ankles and his bare feet are shod 
in sandals of camel’s leather. . . . Behind.the Bedouin 
father walk his wife and his children. . . . 

These people are fine looking. Their black eyes are 
bright and intelligent. Their features are much like 
our own, and, although their skin is brown, they 
belong to the hie race, as we do. It is scorching . 
desert sun that has tanned the skin of the Arabs to 
such a dark brown color. 


Turning to a section on Europe, I read the fol- 
lowing description: 


Two Swiss children live in a farmhouse on the edge 

of town. . . . These children are handsome. Their 

. eyes are blue. Their hair is golden yellow. Their white 
skins are clear, and their checks are as red as ripe, red 


apples. 


Curious after this to see how the African Negroes 
would be treated, I turned to a section on the 
Congo Valley: 


The black people who live on this great sence of 
Africa were afraid of the first white men who came to: 
explore their land. They ran and hid from them in the 
dark jungle. They shot poisoned arrows from behind 
the thick bushes. They were savage and unciv- 
ilized. . .. | 

Yumbo and Minko are a black boy and a black girl 
who live in this jungle village. Their skins are of so 
dark a color that they look almost black. Their noses 
are large and flat. Their lips are thick. Their eyes are 
black and shining, and their hair is so curly that it 
seems like wool. They are Negroes and belong to the 
black race. 


Perhaps without being conscious of it, the Read- 
ing Teacher had her own way of telling the children 
what it meant to be Negro. 


Not all books used in a school system, merely 
by the law of averages, are going to be consistently 
and blatantly poor. A large number of the books we : 
had in Boston were only mildly distorted or else 
devastatingly bad only in one part. One such book, 
not used in my school but at the junior high level, 
was entitled Our World Today. Right and wrong, 
good and bad alternate in this book from sentence 
to sentence and from page to page: 


The people of the British Isles are, like our own, a 
mixed people. Their ancestors were the sturdy races 
of northern Europe, such as Celts, Angles, Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, whose energy and abilities still 
appear in their descendants. With such a splendid 
inheritance what could be more natural than that the 
British should explore and settle many parts of the 


P; 


world and in time build up the world’s Een colonial 
empire? ... 

The people of South Africa have one af the most 
democratic governments now in existence in any coun- 
try. . 

Africa needs more capitalists. . . . White managers 
are needed . . . to show the Negroes how to work 
and to manage their plantations. . . . 

‘In our study of the nations of the world, we should 
try to understand the people and their problems 
from their point of view. We ought to have a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards them, rather than condemn 
them through ignorance because they-do not happen 
always to have our ways. ... 

lhe Negro is very quick tc imitate and follow the 
white man's way of living and dressing. . . . 

The white man may remain for short periods and : 
direct the work, but he cannot . . . do the work him- 
self. He must depend on che natives to do the 
work. . 

The white men who have eatered Africa are teach- 
ing the natives how to live. . . . 


Sooner or later, books like these will be put to 
pasture. Either that, .or they will be carefully 
doctored and rewritten. But the problem they 


‘ represent is not going to be resolved in any impor- 


tant way by their removal or revision. Too many 
teachers admire and depend on such textbooks, 
and: prefer to teach from them. The attitudes 
of these teachers are likely to remain long after 
the books have been replaced. 


LL of good books are available, of course, 
that give an honest picture of the lives of black 
Americans. The tutorial prcgrams in Boston have 
been using them, and so have many of the more 
enlightened private schools. In the public schools 
of this city, however, it is dificult to make use of 
books that depart from the prescribed curriculum. 
When I made a tentative effort to introduce such 
materials into my classroom, I encountered firm 
resistance. 

Earlier in the year I had brought to school a 
book of poetry by the Negro author Langston 
Hughes. I had not used it ir. the classroom, but it 
did at least make its way onto a display board in the 
auditorium as part of an exhibit on important 
American Negroes, set up to pay lip service to 
“Negro History Week." | 

To put a book by a Negro poet on display-is one 
thing. To open the book and attempt to read some- 
thing from it is quite another. In the last weeks 
of the spring I discovered tne difference when I 
began to read a few of the poems to the children in 
my class. It was during a period in which I also 
was reading them some poems of John Crowe 
Ransom, Robert Frost, and W. B. Yeats. 


. my fourth-grade students: 
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Hughes, I have come to learn, holds an extraor- 
dinary appeal for many children. I knew this 
from some earlier experiences in other classes, 
and I remembered, in partizular, the reaction of 
a group of young teen-agers in a junior high the 
first time I ever had brought his work into a public 
school. On the book's cover, the children could see 
the picture of the dark-skinned author, and they 
did not fail to comment. "Their comments con- 
centrated on that single, obvious, overriding fact: 

“Look — that man’s colored." 

The same reaction was evident here, too, among 
the same gratification 
and the same very vivid sense of recognition. It 
seemed a revelation to them that a man could have 
black skin and be a famous author. 

Of all the poems of Langston Hughes that we 
read, the one the children liked the best was a 
poem entitled “Ballad of the. Landlord." The 
reason, I think, that this piece of writing had so 
much meaning for them was not only that it seemed 
moving in an obvious and immediate human way, 
but also that it feund its emotion in something 
ordinary. It is a poem which allows both heroism 
and pathos to poor people, sees strength in awk- 
wardness, and attributes to a poor person standing 
on the stoop of his slum house every bit as much 
significance as William Wordsworth saw in daffo- 
dils, waterfalls, and clouds. At the request of the 
children, I mimeographed some copies of that poem, 
and although nobody in the classroom was asked 
to do this, several of the children took it home and 
memorized it on their own. I did not assign it for 
memory, because I do not think that memorizing 
a poem has any special value. Some of the children 
just came in and asked if they could recite it. Before 


long, almost every child in the room had asked 


to have a turn. 

One day a week later, ody before lunchtime, 
I was standing in front of my class playing a record 
of French children’s songs I had brought in. A 
message-signal on the wall began to buzz. I left 
the room and hurried to the principal’s office. A 
white man whom I had never seen before was 
sitting by her desk. This man, bristling and clearly 
hostile to me, as was the principal, instantly at- 
tacked me for having read to my class and dis- 
tributed at their wish the poem entitled “Ballad of 
the Landlord.” It turned out that he was the 
father of one of the few white b s in the class. He - 
was also a police officer. 

The mimeograph of the poem, in my handwrit- 
ing, was waved before my eyes. The principal 
demanded to know what right I had to allow such 
a poem — not in the official course of study — to 
be read and memorized by children. I said I 


had not asked anyone to memorize it, but that I 


would defend the poem and its use dn the basis 
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that it was a good poem. The principal became 


incensed with my answer and blurted out that she ` 


did not consider it a work of art. 

The parent was angry as well, it turned out, 
about a book having to do with the United Nations. 
. I had brought a book to class, one of sixty or more 

volumes, that told about the UN and its Human 
Rights Commission. The man, I believe, had mis- 
taken “human rights" for “‘civil rights’ and was 
consequently in a patriotic rage. The principal, 
in fairness, made the point that she did not think 
there was anything wrong with the United Nations, 
although in the report later filed on the matter, 
she denied this, and said, instead, “I then spoke 
and said that I felt there was no need for this ma- 
terial in the classroom." The principal’s report 
went on to say that she assured the parent, after 
I had. left the room, that “there was not another 


teacher in the district who would have used this 


poem or any material like it. I assured him that 
his children would be very safe from such inci- 
dents." 


I returned to my class, as requested, and a little - 


before two o'clock the principal called me back to 
tell me I was fired. She forbade me to say good-bye 
to the children in the class or to indicate in any 
way that. I was leaving. She said that I was to 
close up my records, leave the school, and report 
to School Department headquarters the next 
morning. 

The next day an official who had charge of my 


case at the School Department took a much harder ` 


line on curriculum innovation than I had ever 
heard before. No literature, she said, which is not 
in the course of study could ever be read by a Boston 
teacher without permission of someone higber up. 
She said further that no poem by any Negro author 
could be considered permissible if it involved suf- 
‘fering. I asked her whether there would be many 
good poems left to read by such a. standard. 
Wouldn't it rule out almost all great Negro litera- 
ture? Her answer evaded the issue. No poetry 
that described suffering was felt to be suitable. 
The only Negro poetry that could be read in the 
Boston schools, she indicated, must fit a certain 
kind of standard. The kind of poem she meant, 
she said by way of example, might be a poem that 
“accentuates the positive" or ‘“‘describes nature" 
or “tells of something hopeful." 

The same official went on a few minutes later to 
tell me that any complaint from a parent meant 
automatic dismissal. You're out," she said. “You 
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cannot teach in the Boston schools again. If you 
want to teach, why don't you try a private school 
someday?" 

Other Boston officials backed up these assertions 
in statements released during the following hectic 
days. The deputy superintendent, who wielded 


. considerable authority over these matters, pointed 


out that although Langston Hughes “has written 
much beautiful poetry, we cannot give directives 
to the teacher to use literature written in native 
dialects.” She explained: “We are trying to break 
the speech patterns of these children, trying to get 
them to speak properly. This poem does not 
present correct grammatical expression and would 
just entrench the speech patterns we want to break." 

A couple of weeks later, winding up an investi- 
gation into the matter, School Committee member 
Thomas Eisenstadt concluded that school officials 
had handled things correctly. Explaining in his 
statement that teachers are dismissed frequently 
when found lacking in either “training, personality 
or character," he went on to say that “Mr. Kozol, 
or anyone else who lacks the personal discipline 
to abide by rules and regulations, as we all must in 
our civilized society, is obviously unsuited for the 
highly responsible profession of teaching." 

In thinking back upon my year within the Boston 
system, I am often reminded of a kind of sad-keyed 
epilogue that the Reading Teacher used to bring 
forward sometimes at the end of a discussion: 
“Things are changing," she used to say with feel- 
ing; “I am changing too — but everything cannot 
happen just like that." 

Perhaps by the time another generation comes 
around a certain modest number of these things 
will have begun to be corrected. But if I were the 
parent of a Negro child, I know that I-would not 
willingly accept a calendar of improvements scaled 
so slowly. The anger of the mother whose child's 
years in elementary school have been squandered 
may seem inexplicable to a person like the Reading 
Teacher. To that mother, it is the complacency 
and hypocrisy of a society that could sustain and 
foster so many thousands of people like the Reading 
Teacher that seem extraordinary. The comfortable 
people who don’t know and don’t see the ghettos 
deliberate in their committee rooms. Meanwhile, 
the children whose lives their decisions are either 
going to save or ruin are expected to sit quietly, 
fold their hands patiently, recite their lessons, 
draw their margins, bite their tongues, swallow 
their dignities, and smile and wait. 


The hope of doing each other some good 
prompts this advertisement 


Color, a human pleasure 


All summer long the people 
have been coming to Kodak 
at Expo 67 in Montreal to 
a wondrous fountain where 
they can enjoy their color 
vision, a gift denied most 
beasts. (You have until Oc- 
tober 27 to catch the show.) 

A fatuous feeling of pro- 
prietorship about color has 
to be fought off here. We do 
make the drab world less so. 
This is a principal justifica- 
tion for our existence and 
our success. 

The very units in which 
scientists state color-sensation differences are MacAdam 
units, named after Dave MacAdam, who established 
their objective validity, comes to work every day as a 
Kodak physicist, and edits the Journal of the Optical 
Society of America at home. 

Babies’ first strong hue sensations come from toys 
manufactured of plastic we have made and colored. Pretty 





girls and pleasant home in- 
teriors make good use of 
the textile dyes that origi- 
nate in our chemical-reac- 
tion kettles. 

Standards of fashion, 
meanwhile, are continually 
reshaped by advertising art 
directors who are themselves 
the audience for a very spe- 
cial kind of advertising in 
which we encourage tasteful 
use of our products for pro- 
fessional color photography 
and its reproduction on the 
printed page. 

And since the printed page 
is no longer the only route 
to the public eye, we are helping the television broad- 
casters get the best performance out of the color film we 
make for them. 

Drabness can also be escaped by taking a walk in the 
autumn woods. For that color we are not responsible. But 
if you want to refresh yourself with it later, take your 
camera along. 
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With the new KODAK INSTAMATIC' M95 Movie 
Projector you ean vary your shows to suit 
your audience. 

A 7-speed dial lets you choose super-fast, 
normal, or time-stretching slow-motion pro- 
jection speeds. In forward or reverse. Plus 
stills. 

So you can zip through some scenes. Linger 
over others. Switch to reverse for instant re- 
play. All at the twist of a dial to suit the in- 
terests and reactions of your audience. 

The M95 shows super 8 or 8mm film with 
equal aplomb to give you the versatility of two 


projectors in one. From less than 3210 at your 
Kodak dealer's. | 








Merchandise like this in well run camera shops fairly 
leaps off the shelves into the hands of customers who 
know value when they see it. Hurrah for our engineers 
who figure out new ways to manufacture new highs in 
performance into new products at new lows in cost! 

What manner of man dedicates his career to such goals? 
In the case of this projector we cite for illustration a cer- 
tain smart apple who is so eager for reinforcements that 
he is willing to forego some privacy of his own if he can 
thus convince smart newcomers* that Kodak leaves your 
soul alone (as he phrases the idea). 

This engineer's non-Kodak identity has been nourished 
as follows after Kodak working hours (which for him 
most weeks come to considerably more than 40): 

l. For 16 of his 17 Kodak years has been serving as general man- 
ager (and bass chorister) of 7 or 8 concerts per year of oratorio 
music sung and played by professional musicians and a chorus of 
300. Twelve successive annual Bach festivals included. 

2. Committee service with half a dozen Rochester musical organ- 
izations that vie for audiences with the one he runs. 

3. Music, theater, and movie critic for a pure-highbrow FM radio 
station. 

4. Owner and operator of a one-man cottage industry that manu- 
factures neckties which sell well to the visual arts crowd. 

5. Secretary for 15 years of Dartmouth's Class of 1949. 

6. Scaler of 45 of the 46 highest peaks of the Adirondacks. 

7. Non-Ph.D. husband to a Ph.D. wife (who has more time 
to teach history at two colleges, now that their eldest 
daughter is at the University of Chicago and only the 
two younger boys are home). 





*Who should apply to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Technical and Business Personnel Department, 
Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 


Price subject to change without notice. 











The beautiful putdown. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, kindly fasten your seat belts 
as we are now about to land at London Airport twenty 
miles per hour slower than any other transatlantic jet.” 

Perhaps we should amend the landing announce- 
ment we ordinarily make when we're bringing in one of 
our VC 10’s. After all, the VC 10 is no ordinary jet. 

It’s 
able to approach the runway at a slower rate of de- 
scent because of its uncanny ability to glide. Ten big, 
low pressure tires prevent any bounce when VC 10 meets 
sround. Then four massive thrust reversers turn 90,000 
pounds of acceleration into 90,000 pounds of firm but 
gentle braking power. 

This easy-does-it landing is merely 
one aspect of the serenity you experience in a VC 10. 

The Economy Class seat is more like an armchair. 

There’s lots of extra leg-room and cushioning that con- 


forms to the contours of your body. 

A new kind of pressure control system eliminates 
any discomfort to your ears and stuffiness in the cabfn 

Because its giant Rolls-Royce Conway engines are 
back by the tail, all the jet noises are gone with the wind 

And those rear engines leave the wings clean and un 
cluttered for greater lift. So the VC 10 is able to get of 
the ground and into the blue 25% quicker than an ordi 
nary jet. 

If you’re headed for Britain or down to the Is 
lands (Bermuda, Nassau, Freeport, Jamaica, Antigua” 
Barbados*) and would like a nice lift en route, take the 
world's most advanced commercial jet. 


Have your Travel Agent > BOA 


put you down for a seat on Leer 
the BOAC VC 10. AKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


*Service starts Dec. 10. British Overseas Airways Corporation has offices in principal citie 





What I need don’t come in suitcases 





A Story by RALPH MALONEY 





" Everybody who lives on an island is a little bit crazy. That's why Manhattan 


was so much fun before everybody commuted to the mainland.” This is only 


one of the ample reflections of the man in the story who steps into an aluminum 


phone booth on another, smaller island and winds up talking to nowhere. 


Ralph Maloney’s entertaining novel about the rum-running days, THE GREAT 


BONACKER WHISKEY WAR (Allantic-Liltlle, Brown), is now at the bookstores. 


A: THE bottom of the heart’s awful pile there is 
a place cold and durable as a clam that stares out 
of the oddly circular eyes of the stacked inmates of 
Auschwitz and of men being swapped at Panmun- 
jom; stares out of old, grainy AP photos of — 
what are they? — bone-skinny little-boy manikins 
with stringy malnutrition beards. This cold place 
in the heart, the clam under discussion, is tough 
to get to and lousy when you get there, but it is 
imperative to come close to it at some time in 
one’s life. 

Closer, anyway, than the women behind the 
rimless glasses in the right front seat of recent 
Plymouths who have been staring flat at me these 
past few weeks. Squinty, hateface, staring at me 
boldly, understanding no peril, until actually it is 
I who looks away. Little old hubby-daddy at the 
wheel is afraid of me and pretends to scan the 
bay; but she stares. They paid nine sixty the 
couple to ride the ferry to this island I’m on, and 
there is nothing here to do or see, so they drive 
around very slowly all day, and they look at me 
two or three times, and my privy. 

(What's that little house right next to that 
shack, Elliott?" she asks, who never saw indoor 
plumbing until the Rural Electrification Act. 

“Prolly some kyna storehouse,” says Elliott, bath- 
room uneasy.) 


Come closer, too, than Elliott, who didn't see 
anybody dead until he was twenty-six, when it is 
too late — and then the body was under a tar- 
paulin next to an automobile salad, which was no 
help at all, connected death to nothing. He was 
born amid great noise, earned a high school di- 
ploma at home, never did a goddamned thing in 
his life, and now he is retired. Thats it, you see. 
It is all right to do nothing always and die. But 
he is not dead. He is retired. 

(There is a theory that prolonged isolation alters 
the very chemical structure of the brain. I am 
learning why solitary confinement is a punishment. 
Bear with me.) 

The funny thing is, I like Elliott. He shares with 
me all kinds of awkwardnesses and uncertainties. 
We fear different things — he is afraid of Itralians 
and debt, and as will become apparent I am afraid 
of insanity and dying — but we are equally afraid. 
We like pretty much the same things, man talk 
no matter what it's about, the golf on television. 
I like things harder, more, than Elliott; but that's 
no virtue on my part nor is it a failing on his. 

But old sanitary hateface at his side — I mean 
to say I don't like her. She is a mother-in-law 
now, and celebrated in cartoon and story as weak, 
vindictive, unforgiving, and loud. Quite true, 
you say on brief acquaintance, but what's funny 
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about that? The answer is Nothing is funny about 
that. She is a waste of fresh air and orange juice, 
a waste of clean cotton underwear, any landscape 
she ever looked at, and a waste of frog’s legs if she 
ever ate a frog’s leg. She stares me down unrelent- 
ing, the light making bright flashing squares of her 
glasses. If a man looked at me with such an absence 
of esteem, I would break his face or die trying. 
But she can peer at me in any way she wishes be- 
cause she is not simply unconquerable, she is un- 
assailable in a world I have somehow inherited. 
I can’t touch her, which, of course, is why I hate 
her. I am afraid. Why else hate? 

Everybody who lives on an island is a little bit 
crazy. That’s why Manhattan was so much fun 
before everybody commuted to the mainland. It is 
unnecessary at this juncture in our narrative to 
report that the resident loony of Ocracoke Island 
(speaking) has a stability problem, but believe me, 
it is not my fault at all. Because what it comes 
down to is this aforementioned cold clam place 
in the heart, and mine has been reached too often 
and too well lately, and I see those Panmunjom- 
Auschwitz eyes in the mirror and I say Yes, this 
is insanity, but there seems to be no choice, no 
alternative. After you know that there is not a hell 
of a lot left to learn. 

For many years I sent a wire every spring to Tom 
Yawkey, the owner of the Boston Red Sox, offering 
him a power-hitting third baseman with a magi- 
cian’s glove. Then Frank Malzone came up to 
play third base for the Red Sox, having been 
delayed two years by a real good hit in that clam 
place I’m talking about when his kid died, and 
I decided I was not a third baseman anymore 
but a right-handed middle-innings reliefer with a 
world of savvy, knows the hitters, and I wired 
Yawkey about that every spring for many more 
years. I never got an answer. I asked a Red Sox 
front-office man why I never got an answer (not 
an invitation to try out, for heaven's sake, just 
an answer). We were at the bar of a first-rate 
restaurant on East Forty-eighth Street in New 
York, having drinks before lunch, and when the 
front-office man opened his mouth to explain 
things to me, he threw up all over himself. 

I tell that dreadful story to divert myself and to 
spare you how lousy things are. But if I am resolute 
for a moment, perhaps I can creep up on how 
things are. Listen: I once interviewed on camera 
three winos sitting in a doorway on the Bowery. 
It was for British television. The winos all had 
jobs and wore clean chinos, and their idea of a 
good time was to drink thirty-seven-cent sneaky 
pete in a doorway and talk. Crazy, right? 

At any rate, I told them the junk they were drink- 
ing would kill them quicker than anything they 
could drink without lye in it, and the lush on the 
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left stood up and said, ‘You think I’m afraid to 
die? I ain't afraid to die. Why do you think they 
got fences around graveyards? Keep the people 
out!” I thought that was great and bought them 
some wine, but when we got back to the studios 
it turned out some four-hundred-dollar cameraman 
had been ‘‘two stops out," whatever that is, during 
the filming, and it all had to be reshot or thrown 
away. At great expense to the management but no 
extra cost to you, I took a camera crew back to the 
same doorway the next day, and the same guys 
were there. I tried to get the lush on the left to tell 
me again about fences and graveyards and people, 
and he shook his head No. They were none of them 
at all camera-shy, and it bothered me that this man 
wouldn't perform one more time. *'Yesterday you 
told me you weren't afraid to die," I said. **You 
said the reason they have fences around grave- 
yards is to keep the people out.” 

He nodded. ** That was yesterday," he said. 

But I'm still walking around it as though it were 
a beached ray, prodding it with a stick to see if it's 
still alive, watching the wicked tail. Or perhaps 
it’s this way: In “Big Two-Hearted River," Hem- 
ingway fishes upstream until he reaches the head- 
water marsh and the cattails standing tall in the 
ooze, and he can't force himself to go any farther. 
And that is where I stand now, but I’m going 
farther. 

I was once desperately loved by a plain and intol- 
erably rich girl named Lee. Nobody who has not 
been in that situation can know what a bore it is. 
She kept a split case of Gordon's and Dewar's under 
the bathroom sink because being adored can make 
one insanely nervous, and I needed all the help 
I could get. But even that didn't really do it, 
and after a while I had to get out. One afternoon 
when Lee was downtown telling Cartier where to 
get off, I packed my two grubby Samsonite suit- 
cases and was standing like a refugee at the front 
door when she walked in. She was a very nice 
girl, and her face was so bad when she saw what 
I was doing that I stayed. I couldn't cause any 
more pain that day. She got into the scotch pretty 
bad later on, and she said, *I can't stand the 
thought of you with anybody else. You're so 
beautiful." 

Absolutely without cruelty, without rudeness 
even, I laughed in her face, her nice, plain face. 
I know what there is of me, and if there is one 
thing it ain't, it’s beautiful. Finally I got Lee to 
lie down and then to sleep. I left without the suit- 
cases — traveling light, and what I need don't 
come in suitcases. On the sidewalk I heard Lee 
call, and I looked up and saw her standing on a 
four-inch ledge three stories above me. I talked 
her back through the window because I could not 
then abide the prospect of her head hitting the 
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pavement. I went back upstairs and put her to bed. 

Later, when my nerves were truly gone and I 
had left Lee, I saw her at a formal dinner party 
of all of our friends. I was with a pretty girl who 
held me in light regard. Lee walked in the door 
in a gown that surely cost a year’s salary for a 
UAW mechanic ($4.50 an hour, last time I looked), 
and her face collapsed in pain when she saw me. 
I could not have hurt her more if I had hit her 
with a tire iron. 

Thats what pain is. Just before my youngest 
brother died an auctioneer on the West Side 
took his last fourteen dollars for a watch that had 
no insides, and bullied him out. To stay with the 
family for the moment, let me demonstrate that 
the more traditional hurts really don’t matter. 
When Moms died I carried her to bed and took 
off my necktie to tie her jaw shut, and I decided 
to take two new bridges out of her mouth for the 
gold. The nurse stopped me, saying, “Her face’ll 
look all sunk," and I said, nineteen then, “Easy 
come, easy go," and stuck the bridges back in. 
Didn't hurt at all. 

But here it is. I am homing on it now. A friend 
of mine was wintering in Bavaria in 1945 and 
heard male voices speaking in German behind a 
cement bunker. Some whiskey-in-a-jelly-glass rebel 
covered him, and he crept to the bunker and took 
a grenade from his belt. He meant to tuck the 
grenade in there and when the fragments settled, 
go in and shoot up what was left. In the movies 
they pull grenade pins with their teeth, but a gre- 
nade pin is a cotter pin and you might try to- 
morrow to bite one off your kid's bike. While my 
friend, Pete, was trying to flatten the cotter pin 
he heard women's voices, and then children's 
voices, and he held the grenade and bellied down 
the slope and saw two fat krauts playing some noisy 
game for the last cigarette and two young women 
herding perhaps eight children. ‘‘Americanishe!”’ 
the kids cried on cue. “Chocolat!” 

But me, I can always get the pin out of the 
grenade. Ocracoke Island is spooky and full of 
legends and working pirates and wild horses. A 
hot wind blows always and things go bang in the 
night and there are footsteps. If you wake up in 
the middle of the night, don’t wake me. Even the 
sunsets — a hundred miles wide and twenty high 
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— spook me. So I walked, scared at twilight, to one 
of those aluminum cubes somebody sold the tele- 
phone company for isolated outdoor booths, and 
called home collect. One kid got on each phone, 
and we told lies to each other about how marvelous 
things were. When we had talked for quite a while 
my wife came on the phone and said, “What are 
we supposed to do for money?" 

“Little attention-getting device, right?" 
cotter pin was flat, moving out nicely. 

"The telephone company called. And you know 
that smell when you're at the bottom of the propane 
tanks?" 

“Borrow from your mother." The cotter pin was 
out. Soon I had only to lift my thumb and the 
grenade would be armed. 

“My mother doesn't have any money.” 

I could see her standing with her silken shoulder 
blades almost touching in outrage. Exquisite. 
lake my word. “You mean little old rimless hate- 
face nana-mommy is broke?" I said. “Pawn her 
Timex, her motel towels. Sell her back issues of 
Arizona Sunsets and Presbyterian Life." I was froth- 
ing like a horse named Red I once won considera- 
ble money on at Suffolk Downs. Solitude alters 
one. "Stand around the corner your mouth in a 
pout. Swing your purse under a streetlamp, you 
want some money." The grenade was exploding 
all around all of us. 

"Are you crazy?" Excellent question. 

"Will you accept a collect call from a Mr. Ba- 
loney in Ocracoke, North Carolina?" a voice said. 
"Operator! The call has already been placed !” 

"No," my wife said, and hung up. 

“They don't answer," the operator said, to 
spare me rejection. 

“The world is in a state of chassis," I said, and 
I hung up. 

I stepped out of the curious aluminum cube 
somebody sold the phone company into the spooky 
Ocracoke twilight with the unending and strangely 
uncooling wind. I had thirteen cents in my pocket 
and could not pay for a call home. I walked 
around the parking lot where the phone booth 
was with my hands on my hips like a halfback kid 
after practice, knowing what I had done wrong 
all day, all year, but hurting now, and too tired 
to change a thing. 


The 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF BEING MAJOR 


The Poetry 


by Peter Davison As lime takes its toll of those who brought American po- 


elry into flower after World War I, who are the likely successors to Robert Frost, Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Williams, and Theodore Roethke? Mr. Davison, whose 


latest book of poems, THE CITY AND THE ISLAND, was published by Atheneum last 


year, nominales Robert Lowell and James Dickey for the honor. 


y M common lament on our campuses is the 
dearth of *major poets," and the critics are scut- 
tling to find one. If they cannot find him, surely 
they can invent him: study someone until he turns 
out to be major by simply dominating the course 
catalogues. ‘The distinction between major and 
minor in poetry has not often been useful except 
when discriminating between a Homer, a Dante, 
a Shakespeare, a Goethe — and the others. Yet to- 
day critics pick over the contemporary and near- 
contemporary crops of poetry with all the con- 
centration of cannery workers sorting and grading 
fruit. 

W. H. Auden, in the introduction to his recent 
fascinating anthology 19th Century British Minor 
Poets (Delacorte, $6.00), sets down some suggestive 
rules in the matter: 


One cannot say that a major poet writes better poems 
than a minor; on the contrary the chances are that, in 
the course of his lifetime, the major poet will write more 
bad poems than the minor. . . . To qualify as major, 
a poet, it seems to me, must satisfy about three and a 
half of the following five conditions. 

1. He must write a lot. 

2. His poems must show a wide range in subject mat- 
ter and treatment. 

3. He must exhibit an unmistakable originality of 
vision and style. 

4. He must be a master of verse technique. 

5. In the case of all poets we distinguish between 
their juvenilia and their mature work, but [the 
major poet's] process of maturing continues until 
he qEE. acus 


Before going a step further, note that Mr. Auden, 
not a native American, omits one criterion that 
most American poets would probably put at the 
head of their list: The major poet tries harder, is 
more ambitious, more ‘“‘serious.’? We think we 
must huff and puff in order to blow the house down. 

Of all American poets of fifty or under, there are 
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only two who could yet be thought in the running 
to pass Mr. Auden's tests: Robert Lowell and 
James Dickey. In most respects they are as different 
as American poets can be. Lowell is a son of New 
England; Dickey, of the South. Lowell comes from 
and makes much of one of America's great aristo- 
cratic families; Dickey writes as a Populist without 
politics. Lowell looks constantly to the civilized 
past — to Rome (both pagan Rome and Christian 
Rome), to the puritan ethic and the puritan 
neurosis, to the city (both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica), to the dramatic aspects of poetry, to the sound 
of voices, to the tradition of Coleridge and Matthew 
Arnold and T. S. Eliot. Dickey, no less learned than 
Lowell, carries the literary past more lightly, but 
his poems explore our overgrown forest of arche- 
typal scenes and situations; they deal with animals 
and hunting, with war and wounds, with drowning 
and flying; with domestic life rather than family 
history; with pantheism rather than Catholicism; 
with death and transfiguration rather than funerals; 
with transformations of shapes and states of being 
rather than with the damage wrought by time and 
society. In form, Lowell leans toward the elegy, the 
dramatic monologue, the verse play; Dickey toward 
the dithyramb, the narrative, the sermon. Lowell 
looks to the Atlantic Ocean and across it, Dickey to 
the great American wilderness and within the con- 
tinent. 

Robert Lowell has been publishing work of the 
first quality for over twenty years, and he has 
received ample recognition almost from the start. 
A privately printed volume, Land of Unlikeness 
(1944), was soon followed by Lord Weary's Castle 
(1946), which, incorporating the earlier volume, 
was immediately rewarded with a Pulitzer Prize. 
Lowell was barely thirty. Lord Weary’s Castle was 
notable not only for the force and intensity of the 
poems it contained but for the complexity and 
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variety with which it echoed the literary and 
cultural assumptions of the day. These years just 
after World War II were the heyday of American 
Studies in the universities, of a self-conscious literary 
nationalism. Lord Weary's Castle, despite its Scottish 
title, was full of allusions to the principal figures 
and settings of the American literary tradition: 
Jonathan Edwards, Hawthorne, Melville (the 
Melville of Moby Dick and Billy Budd), Salem, 
New Bedford, Nantucket, Boston, and graveyards, 
graveyards, graveyards. The New England of this 
book and of the next, The Mills of the Kavanaughs, 
was a bleak helpless landscape filling up with the 
dead and memories of the dead. The puritan 
ethic and its failures were violently contrasted 
with the presence everywhere in the poems of 
Roman Catholic ritual, for in those days Lowell had 
been received into the Catholic faith and had 
not yet left it. 

Heaven and earth showed themselves in the 
repeatedly opposed symbols of the rainbow and 
the whale, those lightest and heaviest of things: 
“Atlantic, you are fouled with the blue sailors, / 
Sea-monsters, upward angel, downward fish.” The 
violence and terror that have always lain at the 
heart of Lowell’s poetry were there in plenty: 

The bones cry for the blood of the white whale, 
The fat flukes arch and whack about its ears, 
The death-lance churns into the sanctuary, tears 
The gun-blue swingle, heaving like a flail, 

And hacks the coiling life out. . . . 

In Lord Weary’s Castle and The Mills of the Kava- 
naughs (1951), the theme was memento mori, and it 
was as much a social and prophetic indictment 
hurled at decaying New England as it was an echo 
of the late-medieval, plague-haunted absorption 
with the facts of death and decay. Corruption lay 
at the heart of the New England achievement in the 
capture of slaves, the slaughter of whales, the 
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imposition of theocracy, and the death of ancestors. 
The early poems of Lowell circled obsessively 
around the presence of original sin but held out no 
hope for the bestowal of grace. 

The Mills of the Kavanaughs is the most richly 
melodic, the most hieratic, the most New-England- 
haunted of all Lowell’s work. The stylistic influence 
of John Crowe Ransom is more evident in this 
book than in any before or since. It is today the 
least accessible and the least notorious of Lowell’s 
books, and it contained (as had Lord Weary) a few 
“imitations,” poems in which Lowell used a model 
from a foreign language to write a poem of his own 
which resembled, and in certain respects trans- 
lated, the original. He has made dramatic versions 
of Racine's Phidre, of stories by Hawthorne and 
Melville, of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound; and he 
has published a whole volume of imitations of 
lyrics and satirical poems from numerous lan- 
guages which he cannot himself read. 

For some years after the appearance of The Mills 
of the Kavanaughs Lowell appeared to be floundering 
in search of a new poetic style, having abandoned. 
the rich textures that he had embroidered in his 
first two books: 

. . . you trip and lance 
Your finger at a crab. It strikes. You rub 
It inch-meal to a bilge of shell. You dance 
Child-crazy over tub and gunnel, grasping 
Your pitchfork like a trident, poised to stab 
The greasy eel-grass clasping and unclasping 
The jellied iridescence of the crab. 


This is preternatural writing, of the kind that the 
sea and its contents often seem to arouse in Lowell: 
teeming, aggressive, chaotic, frenzied, gulping at 
violence for the taste of it. 

Lowell’s next phase was heavily, absorbedly, 
reminiscent. During the fifties he wrote poems 
about history, elegies to his friends, evocations of his 
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family. In the last section of Life Studies (1959) he 
suddenly abandoned all rhetoric, all dogma, all 
evasion, all displacement of violence, and spoke as 
himself, naked, in ‘‘Man and Wife": 


Tamed by Miltown, we lie on Mother’s bed; 

the rising sun in war paint dyes us red; 

in broad daylight her gilded bed-posts shine. . . . 
All night I’ve held your hand, 

as if you had 

a fourth time faced the kingdom of the mad — 
its hackneyed speech, its homicidal eye — 


Or in “Skunk Hour": 


One dark night, 

My Tudor Ford climbed the hills skull; 

I watched for love-cars. Lights turned down, 
they lay together, hull to hull, 

where the graveyard shelves on the town. . . . 
My mind's not right... . 


I myself am hell; 
nobody's here — 


These poems were shocking in their confessional 
directness, and they struck their first readers with 
terrific impact. As one of the book's reviewers, I 
must confess that my admiration was at first out- 
weighed by my discomfort. Viewed in the perspec- 
tive of Lowell's total work, Life Studies now seems 


-to me his highest achievement. 


The synthesis of Life Studies was consolidated in 
For the Union Dead (1964), which contains some mas- 
terful pieces but also much that is trivial — fleeting 
and unresolved recollections of the past, friend- 
ships, love. The patrician begins to reassert him- 
self. There is renewed talk of law, of the decadence 
of the present day. The magnificent title poem 
contains all these elements. ‘The Boston monument 
to Robert Gould Shaw and his Civil War Negro 
troops has a Latin motto that says “They gave up 
everything to serve the state." But the poet calls on 
childhood memories of the South Boston Aquarium, 
when a teacher gave his class “an unhealthy, eager, 
little lecture on the sewage-consumption of the con- 
ger eel.” The contrast is drawn once again between 
New England's tradition (On a thousand small 
town New England greens, / the old white churches 
hold their air / of sparse, sincere rebellion"), its 
illusions (4. . . Hiroshima boiling / over a Mosler 
Safe, the ‘Rock of Ages’ / that survived the blast"), 
and its actuality: 


The Aquarium is gone. Everywhere, 
giant finned cars nose forward like fish; 
a savage servility 

slides by on grease. 


This book, it seemed, was Lowell's farewell to 
Boston. Once more it looked as though his autobi- 
ographical effort had left him beached. He was, 
once more, turning to a more generalized past and 
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prophesying on the American Experience; but there 
is more of the whale than the rainbow in his new 
work. In Near the Ocean (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1967, $6.00) he is gasping for air. Even in appear- 
ance it differs from his earlier books: it is bulkier, 
more expensive, decorated with uninspired draw- 
ings by the Australian artist Sidney Nolan, padded 
out to look grand. And it has returned to some of 
the themes of Lord Weary's Castle (5. . . one more 
line / unravelling from the dark design / spun by 
God and Cotton Mather”). ‘The book contains only 
seven new original poems, none very long; the bal- 
ance, 71 out of its 128 pages, are imitations, mainly 
from the Roman. Lowell has written better. 

The new poems reveal more clearly than his past 
work the tug-of-war between the impulse to per- 
sonal poetry on the one hand, and the Imperial 
Style on the other. Alas, the Emperor has won out, 
the Napoleon who has so often served as a character 
in Lowell's poems. 

The opening poem in Near the Ocean, “Waking 
Early Sunday Morning," was first printed in the 
New York Review of Books in August, 1965. In its 
original version it was stupendous. For almost the 
first time in his career, Lowell had in one poem 
brought the squalor and disappointment of personal 
life into collision with the horrendous impersonal 
forces in the world. For some reason, however, he 
thought better of this poem before including it in 
Near the Ocean, and in its 1967 version numerous 
lines have been deleted and weak substitutions have 
been made. The deleted lines are in italics: 


Oh to break loose like the chinook 
salmon jumping and falling back, 
nosing up to the impossible 

stone and bone-crushing waterfall. . . . 


Time to grub up and junk the year's 
output, a dead wood of dry verse: 

dim confession, coy revelation, 

liftings, listless self -imitation, 

whole days when I could hardly speak, 
came pluming home unshaven, weak 

and willing to read anyone 

things done before and better done... . 


More significantly, perhaps, compare these two 
versions of the ninth stanza. Is the later version in 
any real respect an improvement on the earlier? 


1965 
Empty, irresolute, ashamed, 
when the sacred texts are named, 
I lie here on my bed apart, 
and when I look into my heart, 
I discover none of the great 
subjects: death, friendship, love and hate — 
only old china doorknobs, sad, 
slight useless things to calm the mad. 


1967 
When will we see Him face to face? 
Each day, He shines through darker glass. 
In this small town where everything 
is known, I see His vanishing 
emblems, His white spire and flag- 
pole sticking out above the fog, 
like old white china doorknobs, sad, 
slight, useless things to calm the mad. 


Is not the second version the more elevated but 
the less poetic? Has not the author withdrawn him- 
self and sent an understudy? Is not the new voice 
that of the custodian of culture rather than the poet? 
The 1965 version oscillates with increasing intensity 
between the public and the private dilemma, back 
and forth with perfect emotional rhythm, until the 
poem's great humming conclusion: 


peace to our children when they fall 
in small war on the heels of small 
war — until the end of time 

to police the earth, a ghost 

orbiting forever lost 

in our monotonous sublime. 


The 1965 version stretches the imagination taut be- 
tween the private and the public agony until we 
can hardly bear it; the 1967 version, its stanzas' 
order chopped and changed, becomes a sermon on 
the inefficacy of religion to calm the savagery of 
our time. 

Would that one knew why this poem, and the 
others in Near the Ocean, should have been made so 
grim, cold, dutiful. As in his earlier work, Lowell 
locates the destructive element in the sea, in marine 
images of horror and fascination. Now, however, 
the terrible attraction of the swallowing sea becomes 
aligned with his Old Roman comparison between 
the Golden Age and the present corruption — as 
though, standing near the ocean, he were horribly 
compelled to plunge into New England waters and 
strike out hopelessly for the shores of the Old World. 
The personal style has faded away, and the poetry 
of imperium has dominated and replaced it. The 
Dynamo has won its victory over the Virgin, and 
there is little left but resignation: 


Sleep, sleep. The ocean, grinding stones, 
can only speak the present tense; 
nothing will age, nothing will last, 

or take corruption from the past. 


pm Dickey began publishing poetry in 1957; 
and in an explosive ten years his work has developed 
in remarkable ways technically and imaginatively, 
yet all his poetry has dealt with the same central 
concern. The world is not for him a classical struc- 
ture of society based on a City governed by law, 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF BEING MAJOR 


with a terrible ocean nibbling at its edges. For 
Dickey the world has depth and dimensions that can 
be explored only by a sensibility that penetrates 
deeper and deeper beneath the guises of reality in 
the hope of finding a unity at the center. His 
poetry is, in the words of his poem ‘“‘Buckdancer’s 
Choice," “the thousand variations of one song." 
Unlike Lowell, whose work had matured in tech- 
nique before he was thirty, Dickey, starting from 
scratch at thirty-four, brought a fully inhabited 
imagination to his work, but he had to find his 
own technique, a rhetoric that would enable his 
ideas and sensations to move freely in verse. It took 
him almost ten years to reach his full powers. 

How was he to express his mystical intentions in 
concrete images? At the outset his poems sought 
elemental strength similar to the simple, gentle, 
poignant language of Edwin Muir. Lines like these, 
opening '*The Heaven of Animals," 

Here they are. The soft eyes open. 
If they have lived in a wood 

It is a wood. 

If they have lived on plains 

It is grass rolling 

Under their feet forever . . . 


bear a blood relation to the mysterious magnificence 
of Muir's “The Animals": 


They do not live in the world, 
Are not in time and space. 
From birth to death hurled 

No word do they have, not one 
To plant a foot upon, 

Were never in any place. 


The similarity is more than stylistic. The older 
Scottish poet concerned himself with the same range 
of urgencies as Dickey: the “‘archaic companion- 
ship" of man and nature; the appearances of God 
in the world; the spirits of animals, trees, and wa- 
ter; the symbols of dream; the mysteries of flying 
and drowning in elements other than earth. Stylis- 
tically, Dickey's rhythms imitated Muir's in being 
unpretentious, conventional, deliberately unruffled; 
but there were more turbulent currents to trouble 
Dickey’s underground river than Muir’s still waters. 

Dickey’s work is a search, in a sense, for heaven 
on earth. He seeks order and resonance in the in- 
choate; ransacks through obsession, through trial 
and error, changes of costume and skin, through 
transformation of personality and the accidents of 
experience, to discover some sort of relation between 
the human and animal worlds, a bridge between the 
flesh and the spirit, and, more than these, a link be- 
tween the living and the dead. One source of this 
concern, frequently reiterated in Jnto the Stone (1960) 
and Drowning With Others (1962), emerges in refer- 
ence to his dead brother: 

I look in myself for the being 
I was in a life before life. . . . 
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I cannot remember my brother; 
Before I was born he went from me 
Ablaze with the meaning of typhoid. 


This brother is radiant with life in the poets 
dreams and in his fantasies of companionship and 
resurrection. He is an alter ego which borrows 
the poet's body and connects the poet with the 
world outside. 

But he is hardly the only medium.  Dickey's 
atavistic vision is like an echo, taking on shapes 
that shift into one another imperceptibly, un- 
predictably, mystically, as in ‘‘Inside the River": 


Break this. Step down. 
Follow your right 

Foot nakedly in 

To another body. 

Put on the river 

Like a floating coat, 

A garment of motion, 
Tremendous, immortal. . . . 


Live like the dead 
In their flying feeling. 


Drowning and hunting are frequent images in the 
early poems. To drown is to become one with 
water, one with the dead. To drown in nature is 
to die on behalf of it, to enrich nature by losing 
yourself. Those who live are already the dying; 
only the dead therefore are spared the threat of 
extinction. 

In his first two books Dickey had already estab- 
lished his poetic identity as a man restless within the 
confines of himself who must always be putting 
on other shapes (armor, helmets, hides, feathers, 
water) so as never to be only a single self, so as to 
become others, to rescue others (*^The Lifeguard” 
is a particularly interesting poem on this theme). 
He remarks with amazement: “Someone lay with 
his body shaken / Free of the self. . . ." The ulti- 
mate way of becoming more than the self is to die. 
Dying unites us with others, with the animals, 
with the animal in ourselves; and the only way to 
understand the secret of death is to penetrate, to 
thrust, to cleave beyond the surfaces of nature to 
the ultimate kinship. 

However, his technique was still at some distance 
behind his aspirations. He was handicapped as a 
poet by having come to his craft late, already 
knowing what he wanted to say, but not how to 
say it. Most of the poems in the first two books, 
as also in Helmets (1964), leave the reader with the 
feeling that the poem has begun at the wrong place, 
or ended too late, after the reader’s attention has 
already been used up. 

Yet there are vibrant exceptions, like ‘“‘Fence 
Wire,” *Cherrylog Road," “The Scarred Girl," 
and **Drinking from a Helmet." In the last, several 
of Dickey's obsessive themes join forces: during 
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World War II the poet is in a line of soldiers waiting 
for water. He sees his face reflected in the water 
in a dead man's helmet: “I kept trembling forward 
through something / Just born of me." To see him- 
self in another’s helmet brings back once again 
Dickey's sense of substituting for his dead brother: 
“I knew / That I inherited one of the dead." The 
poem leads the poet backward in time, “into the 
wood / Until we were lost." Dickey had yet to dis- 
cover a technique that would liberate him from his 
natural limitations — or else one that would take 
advantage of them. This poem, the last in Helmets, 
may have been a turning point. It brought him 
face to face with the memory of war, with the pain- 
fulness of the past remembered, and it embodied 
his theme in a narrative setting. He could no 
longer confine himself to sequences of images clus- 
tered around a central statement which was often 
weaker and less pungent than the images themselves, 
and sometimes even banal. He had to find a method 
which would enable him to move backward and 
forward in time as well as in space, and he had to 
escape from the tyranny of the dactylic drone. 

With Buckdancer’s Choice (1965) Dickey began to 
break free, and this volume brought him the Na- 
tional Book Award. He now opened up and ex- 
ploited the possibilities of narrative — poetic narra- 
tive, not mere prose narrative in verse. Moreover, 
his liberation seemed to be accompanied by a libera- 
tion of violence, as though personal memories and 
poetic themes alike had long been suppressed. Now 
he began recovering for poetry his war experiences. 
Was it the memory of war, opened up almost twenty 
years afterward, that suggested new rhythms 
to him? Or was it the fighter pilots memory of 
flying? Both themes, hereafter in his work, made 
their presence more keenly felt than before. 
More urgent, too, is the reality of the past side by 
side with the present. A new metric, a new em- 
phasis on narrative, the exploration of new themes 
and the extension of old ones, a freer use of the 
dimension of time — these four elements distinguish 
Dickey's maturity from his early work. In his 
themes of communion with the dead and the 
kinship of nature, he had established the possibility 
of a new voice in American poetry as clear as that 
of Theodore Roethke; but to attain it, he would 
have to win through to the clarity of Roethke's 
vision and to the resonance of Roethke's music. 

The three major poems in Buckdancer’s Choice are 
“The Firebombing," “The Fiend,’ and ‘Slave 
Quarters." All three have taken on narrative pro- 
gression, and all three skip in great leaps backward 
and forward in time and space. A fourth narrative, 
“The Shark’s Parlor,’ is a carnival of violence 
which falls short of success because the poet declines 
into his old habit of summing up at the end, in a 
moral which might have suited a poem of images 





but which is out of place in a poem of narration. 
“The Firebombing" explores the relation between 
the corpulent householder of 1965 and the napalm- 
scattering pilot on a run over Japan of twenty years 
earlier: when those on earth / Die, there is not 
even sound. . ,.." 


It is this detachment, 
The honored aesthetic evil, 
The greatest sense of power in one's life, 
That must be shed in bars, or by whatever 
Means, by starvation 
Visions in well-stocked pantries . . . 
I swing 
Over directly over the heart 
The heart of the fire. . . . 


“The Fiend” is a dazzling performance in its char- 
acterization of a middle-aged Peeping Tom and his 
transcendent relationship with the women he peers 
at from trees and bushes at night. This poem is the 
first of more to follow that explore the realms of 
sexual aberrance: 


It will take years 
But at last he will shed his leaves burn his roots give up 
Invisibility will step out will make himself known to the one 
He cannotsee loosen her blouse take offluxuriously with lips 
Compressed against her mouth-stain her dress her stockings 
Her magic underwear. 


In these poems the mature technique makes itself 
manifest: long lines with stresses far apart, em- 
phatic pauses punctuated by typographical spaces, 
frequent repetition of words and rhythms, looping 
syntax. Sometimes the old dactylic cadence ap- 
pears, especially in short poems, but it is much 
altered in the direction of subtlety. 

The full power of Dickey’s poetry becomes ap- 
parent in the new part of his new book, Poems 
1957-1967 (Wesleyan University Press, $6.95). The 
breakthrough goes far beyond what might have been 
expected in the previous books. 


I have had my time dressed up as something else, 
Have thrown time off my track by my disguise. 


The rhythms are now remarkable indeed, and 
flexible as acrobats: 


She was a living-in-the-city 
Country girl who on her glazed porch broke off 
An icicle, and bit through its blank bone: brought me 
Into another life in the shining-skinned clapboard house 
Surrounded by a world where creatures could not stand, 
Where people broke hip after hip. 


Dickey’s oldest theme, that of man’s reincarnation 
as angel, returns in strange and novel form: 


I always had 

These wings buried deep in my back: 
There is a wing-growing motion 
Half-alive in every creature. 
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It emerges again in “Falling,” a very long but not 
really successful poem about a stewardess who falls 
from an airliner and strips as she falls. In “The 
Sheep-Child" he investigates a theme as old as the 
Minotaur, sexual relations between man and beast, 
in terrifying eloquence: 


I saw for a blazing moment 
The great grassy world from both sides, 
Man and beast in the round of their need. . ; . 


In “Sun,” “Power and Light,” “Adultery” 
(". . . me with my grim techniques. Or you who 
have sealed your womb / With a ring of convulsive 
rubber"), he deals with domestic relations and the 
love-hate between man and woman. In “Encounter 
in the Cage Country" he returns once again to the 
animals, but with a wolfish intensity that is new: 


the crowd 
Quailed from me I was inside and out 


Of myself and something was given a life- 
Mission to say to me hungrily over 


And over and over your moves are exactly right 
For a few things in this world: we know you 
When you come, Green Eyes, Green Eyes. 


All of Dickey's development, and all of his 


thematic complexity, are wrapped up in one long | 


poem which opens Poems 7957-1967. “May Day 
Sermon to the Women of Gilmer County, Georgia, 
by a Woman Preacher Leaving the Baptist Church” 
contains everything that Dickey, at this stage, can 
put into a poem. The new metric and syntax are 
there; the obsessive theme of death and renewal and 
repetition and eternity; the transformations of the 
earthbound, the archetypes of country life. It 
strains toward universality. Only time will tell 
whether it retains it; but this poem contains in one 
place everything James Dickey has been developing 
toward. 

If American poetry needs a champion for the 
new generation, Dickey's power and ambition 
may supply the need. His archetypal concerns are 
universal to all languages and will no doubt carry 
over into translation; his sense of urgency is over- 
whelming; his volume, his range, his style, his 
technique, his process of maturing — all might 
supply W. H. Auden's five categories (and so might 
the number of bad poems he has written!). There 
is no need for pessimism, yet there may continue 
to be a danger of overblowing. Such writing as 
Dickey's requires a vast fire to keep the caldron 
boiling. If he were to encounter a slight recession 
of energy, such as that which seems lately to have 
overtaken Robert Lowell, Dickey's value as a poet 
might easily enter into a decline just at the moment 
when his reputation, like Lowell's todav, has 
reached its apogee. 
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Where Praise Is Due 
by Charles W. Morton 
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*Now I wanna interduce the man 
who has made all this possible. 
Folks, meet George Kluck. Welcome 
to our Incredible World of Sports, 
George." 

“Its. an honor, I’m sure.” 

* We're glad to have you with us." 

“I’m glad to de here." 

“You’ve done a magnificent job, 
George, and we wanna thank you for 
appearing on our Incredible World 
of Sports show." 

“Thank you for asking me." 

“Folks, that was George Kluck, 
who has done such a magnificent 
JOU sas" 

What was the magnificent job for 
which George Kluck is acclaimed in 
this TV sports interview? Well, 
very nearly anything connected with 
the event being shown. It depends 
on the availability of other lumi- 
naries at the moment. 

George Kluck may be the trainer 
of some college or professional team 
— baseball, football, basketball, it 
doesn’t matter: “We all wanna 
thank you, George, for the magnifi- 
cent job you.did on Joe Bubba’s 
sore arm (ankle, neck, knee, ctc.), 
so that the fans can see him play 
here today." If the pickings are 
really that thin, the interviewer 
inserts a bit of tape, showing George 
kneading Joe Bubba’s ailing areas 
and putting the final touch on a 
very neat bandage. The interview 
winds up with a clincher: An! that’s 
what I mean when I speak of the 
magnificent job George Kluck has 
been doing all season for the Bobcats 
of Berserk U." 

A golf tournament will disclose 
all sorts of magnificent jobs: the 
ereenskeeper, the professional, the 
caddy master, possibly the bartender. 
‘Their devotion to their appointed 
task — doing, that is, what they were 
supposed to do and paid to do — 
strikes the sports interviewer as 
almost beyond human experience. 
(*An' I wancha to know that we all 
appreciate the magnificent job 
you've been doing here at the beau- 
tiful Nirvana Heights | Country 
Club.) 

The groundskeeper of a major 
league ball club has usually wrought 
magnificently. Its not the most 
complicated sort of work, although it 
does involve spreading a tarpaulin 
over the field against rain and rolling 
it up again. If the groundskeeper 
is too busy with his tarps, the inter- 
viewer can make do with the bat 


boy. You might think the bat boy's 


is a fairly simple job, and you'd be 
right, *but he’s a mighty smart 
youngster just the same, and he does 
a magnificent job. . .” 

Much of the sports commentator’s 
chatter sounds as if it might be 
coming from those plaid-shirted, 
hunting-capped men in the com- 
mercials on his programs. If his 
grammar is a bit sprung, so is theirs 
and usually in the same places; if 
he is staggered too readily by the 
magnificent job the hot-dog conces- 
sionaire has been doing, they are 
equally hang-jawed when one of 
their number tells them of the valu- 
able premiums to be gained from 
cigarette kew-pons, absolutely free 
and with all that rich menthol smoke 
thrown in. (How long before the 
beer company brings out a menthol- 
flavored beer?) 

When a TV sports announcer 
comes into possession of a strong 
word like magnificent, he is naturally 
going to give it plenty of work to 
do. As a former athlete or small- 
time studio handyman, he was never 
really oversupplied with vocabulary. 
His language is simple; it has to be, 
since his performance on the air 
consists of rattling off an account of 
what we are secing or have just seen 
for ourselves. (* Palmer is about to 
play his second...” “Thats an- 
other spare . . ." ("Thats Conig- 
liaro, who singled, on first . . ." 
“There's the pass, but he couldn't 
quite get it «s .”) He needs very 
few words — or ideas — to keep 
afloat, so long as the sports action 
itself is on camera. In so richly 
sponsored a contest as a present-day 
game of anything, the announcer is 
not supposed to put forward opinions 
of his own — especially anything the 
least bit negative — about the game 
or the players. He goes along com- 
fortably enough reciting the action 
as it takes place. 

The interview, designed to fill 
in otherwise dead time, is the word- 
eating interval that could become 
embarrassing. In all the exchanges, 
the stylized opening and closing — 
the glad-to-have-you and the hon- 
ored-to-be-here stuff — take care of 
the mechanics of getting the’ thing 
started and. stopped, but the .mid- 
section calls for more words. It’s 
shocking to find how quickly words 
get used up, when a man hasn't 
enough of them in the first place. 
Good is all right, but its really not 
quite enough of a word. “Thats 
a mighty good job you've been 
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doing" is scarcely any praise at all. 
Grand is better, and so is great, and 
wunnerful is better still (“We all 
wanna thank you for the wunnerful 
job you've been doing . . . ). 

But now that the announcer has 
found out about it, more and more 
people in the sports interview will be 
hearing their work described as 
magnificent; in fact very little of a 
nonmagnificent character will be 
talked about at all as the TV season 
continues. 





Don't Fish While I'm 
Talking 


by Robert Manning 





The ^TLANTIC'S editor says that he indulges 
here in even less than the accepled minimum of 
ezaggeralion. 


Trout fishing does not come easily 
to an Eastern city boy, even a small- 
city boy. By the time I was six, 
barely old enough to snap off the 
fly on every other cast, the bulldozers 
and civil engineers were tearing up, 
and forever ruining, the one good 
trout stream within thirty miles of 
my home in upstate New York. 
Twenty-five years passed before I 
was to find the luxury of time, the 
circumstance of geography, and the 
loan of a rod, line, and wet black 
gnat 712 that enabled me to hook 
my first trout. 

The creature was a Brown of no 
more than eight inches, so unfortu- 
nate as to be hooked in spite of all 
that I was doing. A paltry specimen 
perhaps. But at that age my thresh- 
old was so low and my system so 
unresistant (remember: within the 
comparable span of years wherein 
Alexander had achieved his great- 
ness and died, I had caught my first 
trout) that I succumbed immedi- 
ately to that fever of excess that 
seems to afflict late-in-the-game dis- 
coverers, as in the case of Henry VIII 
when he discovered divorce, or 
Casey Stengel when he discovered 
words. 

By then I was a not very provi- 
dent big-city dweller, and I found 
myself limited to one or two trouting 
expeditions a year, usually of no 
more than three days each on the 
Esopus and its tributaries in the 
Catskills. With so little real fishing 
to enjoy, the natural way to prolong 
the savor, to re-enjoy it, was to talk 
about it. For this kind of angling 
there is open season. It is a myth 


that fishermen like to drink for the 
drink itself. They frequent bars in 
order to find other nonfishing fisher- 
men and engage in talk-fishing, or 
fish-talking. 

I have performed some of my 
wisest, most delicate angling in sa- 
loons, and have been privileged to 
hear-see feats of fishing that would 
have caused Izaak Walton, were he 
present, to abandon the sport in 
despair and take up spelling (as well 
he could have). On a late and mel- 
low January afternoon, for example, 
I watched with fascination as one of 
the more eloquent brethren, an old- 
fashioned silk-line and true-gut fel- 
low from the Battenkill in Vermont, 
played a three-pound Brownie for 
fifteen breathtaking minutes with a 
three-ounce Orvis rod and two- 
pound test leader. The monster rose 
to a 710 ginger quill about fifteen 
feet from the bar, where the fast 
water swirls past the pay telephone. 





It leaped a good two feet into the 
air (you could see-hear the splash 
as far away as the checkroom), bal- 
anced for a gorgeous instant on its 
tail, and then raced seven tables 
downstream before the startled an- 
gler could disentangle from the bar 
rail and get both rubber boots firmly 
planted on the rocky bottom. Half 
a dozen drinkers and a scattering of 
early diners looked on in silence until 
the Irish bartender, an accomplished 
talk-poacher from the Connemara 
country, could stand it no longer 
and burst into supplication: 

"Keep the p'int up. The p'int! 


uv TUM " mw Uw 
The p’int! The angler shot him 
an uncomprehending glance. “The 
p'int of the rod, you walleyed ass," 
cried Pat. 

loo late. The big Brown had 
finned upstream, not far from the - 
angler and close by table two, where 
with quick circles it entwined the 
line around the nylons of a charming 
blond, who was supping on linguini 
with white clam sauce. One last 
flick of its spine and the trout was 
off the hook, the rod forlornly loose 
in the fisherman's hand. 

“Pm glad it got away," said the 
blond. 

She returned to her linguini and 
the drinkers to their glasses, in quiet 
homage to another one that got 
away. Pat mopped watery rings 
from the mahogany. “It’s poor luck 
you had indeed," he said. “Now, 
did I iver tell you about the big 
trout that Meehawl Sullivan caught 
in the postman's hat?” 


In such fashion, if nostalgia is 
strong and tolerance high, can a 
trout fisherman fill the long, fancy- 
weaving gaps that stretch between 
seasons and between each season's 
real fishing expeditions. Bar-room 
fish-talking, or talk-fishing (there is a 
dispute among devotees as to the 
proper verb, and Fowler's English 
Usage offers no arbitration), is re- 
warding not only for the pleasure it 
gives. While of questionable help 
to the human liver, it beats fly-tying 
both for human companionship and 
for its considerably lesser strain on 
the eyesight and the posture. 

So if Pat here will kindly serve us 
another round, Pll tell you about 


the time... 
$ 





A Knee by Any Other Name 
by Sylvia Auerbach 





A graduate of Columbia University’s graduate 
school of journalism, Sylvia Auerbach lives 
in New York City and is an editor for a 
publishing house. 


It lies between the distal end of the 
femur and the proximal end of the 
tibia. It’s the diarthrotic or hinge 
type of joint, and its movements are 
described as “flexion and extension, 
with a slight rotation of the tibia.” 
It’s the largest sesamoid bone of the 
body, and it’s known as the patella. 
A lot of fellas have been looking 
at a lot of patellae this year, since a 
patella is better known as a kneecap. 
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The kneecap is located in the 
tendon of the quadriceps femoris 
muscle to protect the underlying 
knee joint. When this joint is ex- 
tended, as when a girl gets up from 
a seat at a cocktail party to get a 
look at a man who has just come, 
the patellar outline may be distin- 
guished through the skin, showing, if 
she is lucky, curves and knee dim- 
ples. When she sinks back in her 
chair again (after noticing that the 
young man wears a wedding band) 
the knee sinks back into its inter- 
condylar notch of the femur. 

In the days when there were 
domestic servants, they spent so 
much time on their knees that they 
developed inflammation of the pre- 
patellar bursa, a condition known 
among physicians as ‘‘housemaid’s 
knee" — not to be confused with 
inflammation of the olecranon bur- 
sa, or student's elbow." 

A strategic whack on the knee of 
someone whose legs are crossed will 
result in what is known in medical 
texts as the patellar reflex or knee 
jerk, which shows that the victim's 
spinal reflex arcs are working well. 
This is sometimes followed by other 
reflex actions which prove that the 
person's fist-aiming reflexes and 
threshold of anger are also in good 
working condition. 

Veterinarians have been treating 
animals for a condition known as 
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*knee-sprung," which happens when 
a beast stays too long in a kneeling 
condition. It has become a common 
complaint in dairies where the milk- 
ing sheds have recently been auto- 
mated. The cows feel alienated by 
the cold metal machines, and express 
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their distaste through kneel-down 
strikes. 

In automobiles the knee is “that 
type of wheel suspension permitting 
independent vertical movement of 
each front wheel." It is a design 
found mostly in the cars of women 
drivers who want to make left-hand 
turns from right-hand lanes. 

Falling on one's knees has always 
been symbolic of pleading some 
cause, from asking the gods to have 
eagles carry off one's enemies to 
asking a young lady to get married. 
Shakespeare said that supple knees 
feed arrogance and are the proud 
man's fees." Mickey Spillane is 
credited with being the first author 
to identify an age-old game when 
he said in Big Kill (1951) that ‘‘we 
got back to the table and played 
kneesies," which is defined in the 
Dictionary of American Slang as *under- 
the-table amorous play in which one 
touches, rubs, or bumps with one's 
knees the knees of the person of the 
opposite sex.” 

Bare knees, in fashion, have been 
dubbed by Women’s Wear Daily as 
the *knack-knee" look —a look 
which is baring many problems. 
When a knack-kneed lady sits down 
she exposes not only knee, but also 
thigh, stocking top, and garter, or 
what is known in the corset business 
as the suspension system. Hosiery 
manufacturers, rising to the occa- 
sion, have designed stockings that 
have either no visible top or a top 
that is decorative. The theory is that 
no one minds if the top shows, 
as long as it’s attractive. 

Working girls who ride the sub- 
ways had to resort to subterfuge 
until the new stockings were on 
the market. Extra-large handbags, 
briefcases, and shopping bags made 
good lap guards. Morning newspa- 
pers were no longer read, but were 
carefully placed across the stocking 
gap. In a pinch, or to avoid one, 
even interoffice mail envelopes were 
pressed into service. 

The late Christian Dior once 
called knees the *ugliest part of the 
body." Elegant beauty salons say 
that knees should be denuded of 
excess hair, covered with a liquid 
makeup to contour them, and given 
a natural blush with a touch of 
color. Jacques Tiffeau, of the haute 
couture design world, said that if 
women don't cover up their ugly 
faces, why should they worry about 
covering up their knees? 

But in the office, desk manufac- 


turers have for years been covering 
the knee space between a desk's two 
pedestals with a piece of wood 
known as the “modesty board" — 
and never has the term been so apt. 
Companies whose desks are not 
equipped with modesty boards are 
seriously considering installing them, 
as soon as they can persuade car- 
penters that such work is not dis- 
loyal to their fellow workers. 

In the meantime, knowledgeable 
men, queried on this exposure, state 
that the knee itself is only a symbol. 
What really counts is what's below 
or above it. 





Montessori Suey 
by R. G. G. Price 





R. G. G. Price lives in Susser and is a regular 
contributor to PUNCH as well as the ATLANTIC. 


The other afternoon I wandered 
back to the South London suburb 
where I was born and tried to find 
my first school, a genteel establish- 
ment dedicated to following the 
educational gospel of the Italian 
pioneer Dr. Maria Montessori. It 
had been turned into a Chinese 
restaurant. 

I stood staring pensively at the 
closed door while pedestrians edged 
around me, probably thinking that 
I was a compulsive eater, paralyzed 
by a desire for chicken with almonds, 
lobster meat balls, and sweet and 
sour pork. In fact, I was trying to 
feel emotions of a complexity ade- 
quate to the changeover from colored 
counting rods to chopsticks. Not for 
the first time, the faculty of instant 
generalization had deserted me in a 
crisis. I just didn't seem to be able 
to link practical lessons in judging 
weight, tying bows, and going rigid 
when the whistle went with the 
great gastronomic dispersion which 
has carried the food of Canton into 
the homelands of snails, pumpkin 
pie, and beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

I felt, as I watched the traffic 
move along more slowly than in my 
youth, that this inability to cope 
intellectually with historical change 
must be due to my earliest teachers. 
It would have been contrary to all 
psychological dogma to blame my- 
self. My few weaknesses that are 
not due to my parents must be due to 
the men and women who taught me, - 
and the earlier they came in my 
development, the heavier their bur- 
den of guilt. So deficient were those 
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earnest disciples in any grasp of my 
adult needs that I doubt whether the 
Chinese were even mentioned during 
the course. We old Montessorians 
are simply not prepared for the 
Yellow Peril in its mid-twentieth- 
century form, with Mao’s Thoughts 
and noodles blanketing the globe. 

I. am not quite sure that these 
ladies, who became so inspired by 
the Dottoressa’s doctrines that they 
immediately tried them out on the 
children of their friends, were very 
far into the mysteries. The system 
depended on the unimpeded un- 
folding of the child’s beautiful na- 
ture, of his curiosity and thirst for 
experience. Placed near apparatus, 
however complicated, the pupil 
steadily and systematically explored 
it. “Apparatus”? didn't mean any- 
thing like teaching machines. On 
my first day I was given a set of 
wooden blocks of different sizes 
and was watched eagerly by the 
teacher in hope that I should, on my 
own initiative, arrange them in order 
of size. The curriculum was limited, 
and discovering a spatial relation- 
ship between half a dozen bricks 
was expected to occupy a good slice 
of our time and to be a voyage of 
discovery so delightful that we would 
undertake it over and over again. 
Different systems of educational 
thought might have been less help- 
less when we used the apparatus to 
make little buildings and pushed 
over one another’s constructions and 
then discovered for ourselves, with 
no adult prompting, that Authority 
had issued us with missiles. One 
boy, creative to the point of delin- 
quency, discovered that a few bricks 
tied in a scarf and wielded firmly 
gave him the leadership of the class. 
I can’t remember whether leader- 
ship was one of the qualities we were 
supposed to be acquiring, but I 
think that this part of his education 
was extracurricular. 

It is odd that in parts of the world 
where eating habits have been 
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hasn’t come from the cautious adop- 
tion of a neighboring cuisine but 
from wholesale surrender to the 
exotic, the mysterious, the oriental. 
Take industrial Britain. It has never 
been an area sought by lovers of the 
table. No exclusive club of French 
chefs makes an annual pilgrimage 
from Paris and Burgundy and Tou- 
raine to sample its stewed tea with 
nameless fried fish and grayish po- 
tatoes, all swamped in bottled sauce. 


Stop the Dirty-Word Drain 


by L. B. Salomon 


At Free Speech, and Filthy Speech, I neither gag nor groan, 
For every little Movement has a meaning all its own. 

There’s not a word Pve ever heard that makes me ill or queasy, 
But look, you guys, four-letter-wise it pays to take it easy. 
When billingsgate you escalate, you know not what you do: 

It takes a heap of abstinence to make a term taboo, 

And every dirty word that gets infected with propriety 

Is one more natural resource lost to the Great Society. 

Are we so rich in phrases which it takes some guts to utter? 

At Parent-Teacher teas can we afford both buns and gutter? 


Chorus 


With tea-table talk gone all hairy and tough, 
What can you use when the going gets rough? 
What’ll you shout when a two-ton truck 
Splatters your coat with water and muck — 


Oh, mercy me? 
What can you scrawl 


On the men’s-room wall — 


Fiddle-de-dee? 
Gee? 


When doing slow burns 


Over tax returns, 


Will you cry What a dilly? 
When your car won't budge, 
Will you holler Oh, fudge? 


Don’t be silly! 


Envoi 


Our dirtiest words 
Don't come in herds. 
Please keep 'em dirty. 
We haven't got more 
Than three or four. 
We sure could use thirty! 


With its serious attitude toward 
coal and textiles and its contempt for 
fancy ways, this is a grim contrast 
to the smiling Britain of the travel 
ads. For many years attempts to 
introduce, not the frivolous, im- 
moral delicacies of Paris, but food of 
the kind eaten in London railroad 
termini by travelers too rushed to 
search out anything better have led 
to the bankruptcy of the demented 
restaurateur and cruel smiles at 
folk who get above themselves. Yet 
in this wasteland of the palate, 
crossed by gourmets only to reach 
the breakfasts of Scotland, and then 
never without picnic baskets, there 
has been an eruption of Chinese 
restaurants as rapid and overwhelm- 
ing as the rise of the Beatles. And, 
in the wake of the menus of Canton 
and San Francisco, those of Athens, 
Istanbul, and Cyprus have followed. 

I wonder whether, in her capa- 


cious oeuvre, the Dottoressa con- 
sidered the educational value of 
giving the little ones a plate of inter- 
twined bamboo shoots, noodles, 
blobs of gelatinous fish, and gobbets 
of pork, putting chopsticks into 
chubby fists and letting them make 
their own discoveries. Manual dex- 
terity, observation, determination, 
the analytical mind — all kinds of 
essential skills and qualities could 
be developed by cooperation be- 
tween the Chinese food industry and 
the schools. 

Now, there, it strikes me, is an 
idea capable of profitable exploita- 
tion. Perhaps I learned more from 
the Dottoressa's disciples than I 
have ever given them credit for. 
And I wonder what conclusions can 
be drawn from the fact that the 
building in which I saw my first 
movie is now a permanent exhibition 
of camping equipment. 
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Traveling With Children 
by Cynthia Propper Seton 
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Last spring when I was going to 
take four of my children to Europe 
by myself for reasons that the 
rational mind rejects outright, no- 
body said, “I wish I were going with 
you," or even, How nice?" Some 
twitched. Now, however, I am 
treated like a professional survivor, 
and in this college town that we live 
in, where many fathers get a year's 
fellowship to someplace else, mothers 
are coming to me for helpful hints, 
even to get to Newark, New Jersey. 

To make a success of a trip to 
Newark with children is beyond my 
competence. But to Europe, where 
longing and its satisfactions meet, 
where they will conjoin finally after 
the endless time one has saved and 
planned — for that success with chil- 
dren, one must start early. The 
parent should begin when the child is 
born, look at that baby and think, 
“This outrageous little creature is 
going to put a crimp in our plans for 
wandering through foreign climes. 
How best to turn him into a pleasant 
sort of traveling companion?" It 
takes a pretty cool head. 

It would not be good to travel 
with children who whine in adver- 
sity, who make a fuss about food, or 
whose manners are bad. One will 
immediately see the advantages to 
this system of child training even 
when not traveling. Our first two 
babies were born under the bloom 
of permissivism, however, and at that 
time it looked as though we were 
repressing them. Now, when every- 
body is anxious to toughen up the 
American parent, encourage him to 
assert himself, it is easier to stand up 
for quiet, order, and other civilized 
amenities. The fact is, though, 
that we did repress our children, and 
we are still doing it. 

But they do travel well. They 
never even make a fuss about the 
Jersey Turnpike, which can't be said 
of their parents, and each of the 
little ones in turn has moved from 
zwieback to fried clams with hardly 
a change of color. Every summer we 
take the trip from western Massachu- 
setts to the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina, and the children unac- 
countably seem quite wild about the 
ride, but I think that last time I must 
have got a touch of hysteria from 
throughways that reactivated my Eu- 
rope dreams. What I needed was a 
smaller land mass, something com- 
pact and without throughways, and 
I reflected that since the children 
were so pleasant about driving past 
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nothing at all, they would be quite 
excited about a continent jammed 
full of things to look at. 

Their father, however, if he be- 
lieves anything at all, believes that 
children belong in America. It is 
the most patriotic thing about him. 
Besides which, he himself yearned 
for fabled Samarkand, where I 
certainly wouldn’t want to take a 
small child, because of the uncer- 
tainty about food, heat, and so on. 
But that summer, as I lay under 
the same inverted cup the French 
call /e ciel, on the white and empty 
sands of Kitty Hawk, I thought the 
only thing between me and Europe 
was that ocean, that heaving, 
buoyant, vast but not endless ocean. 
And my mind cut through the 
obstacles like the prow of a great ship 
through that sea: the papa could 
go to Samarkand, and I would take 
the children to Europe, and by thus 
saying, I infused myself with a 
euphoria that lasted nine months 
until the day we sailed, and as some- 
one remarked to me, ‘‘It’s instead of 
having another baby, isn't 1t?" 

It is actually more expensive, even 
if I figure on four years of graduate _ 
school, and this in spite of the ex- © 
treme modesty of our accommoda- 
tions. In fact, at one hotel in 
Provence, the proprietor herself said 
to me, ‘‘Madame, frankly I am 
surprised you would bring children 
here." I was uneasy about our fellow 
guests and the night noises, but the 
girls loved it, laughed about the 
lumps in their beds, and, of course, 
were not forever squinting to dis- 
cover whether quite large insects 
could crawl up bed legs. We changed 
our plans only when I saw they could. 

Nine months of making plans on 
this side of the Atlantic were all 
undone on the other. Nobody has 
come to me about plans, lucky for 
them, only about how I managed 
the children. “Madam, what age 
child do you have in mind? I go up 
to twelve.” Julie was just twelve, 
and allowed to cost the full fare. 
'That is the coming of age for crossing 
the Atlantic as for going to the 
movies, but unlike the movies, where 
when it is your own allowance you 
wriggle and say you are eleven and a 
half, they don't ask, they look at the 
passport. But Julie was worth it, and 
Maggie at eleven was half price and 
a real bargain. Jenny was seven 
and a half and Nora four. They 
were, all of them, stolid, breezy, 
marvelously uncritical. It never 
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once occurred to them that this was | 
a mad trip, that their mother was 
out of her mind. They moved | 
through the itinerary like a small 
proud fleet, and all I did was to buoy 
up that littlest ship with what you | 
might call bribery. | 

In fact I had every reason to 
believe that the price of taking the 
children with me, if you don't count 
money, was going to be Nora's milk 
teeth, but then, I thought, she was 
the only one of us who was going to 
get a whole new set. I certainly 
understood how bad gum, candy, 
and soda pop were for children, 
but it wasn't the stuff they drank so 
much as the gum Nora chewed that 
made me fear, after a while, that to 
look into her mouth was to find 
only a tongue. And here I don't 
mean one piece of gum. She regu- 
larly went through five or six 
packages a day, and as she gained a 
certain confidence in this infinite 
and miraculous supply, she made an 


ever more eager tourist, Whenever’ SOME FOLKS SAY charcoal can't be made 


she began to flag, somebody tossed 


her a fresh package, and for an in the open AIF. The way we do it ar 


hour or more she was occupied with | 
peeling off the wrappers and chomp- Jack Daniel's is start by lighting the rick in 
ing on the next stiff stick. I got all. o e 

the trash, for Nora was ready as any the CETDPECT. 

to Keep Britain Tidy, and my pockets. | 

bulged with the refuse. Her Majes- P 
ty’s Department of Sanitation could 
have turned me upside down twice 
a day. 

Toward evening, from exhaustion 
in the jaws and legs, she would need 
to be carried, and I made a sincere 
effort to be back where we were 
staying by that time. We weren't 
always. Once we were in Warwick 
Castle, out of gum and halfway. 
through a few hundred rooms, a 
guide in front of us, a guide in back, 
and all escape routes blocked. With "a make 'S It Come out charcoal. But WC do 
Nora around my neck, my mind. 
moved from history to sitting or even | know that the charcoal does 
lying, but although there were ; 
several bedrooms, and we were even help CO keep Our whiskey 
invited to feel how hard the beds,  , , 
were, we were not allowed to get in sippin smooth. And that 
them. It is a lovely castle, and the ; 
guide told us that the Warwick doesn t take ANY long 
family still lives in a part of it, “they , : 
being on the winning side of the war, explanation. Just a SIp, WC 
as against those that lived in Kenil- 
worth." Kenilworth Ruins, its think, and everybody will 
called, with the sky for a roof and 
grass carpeting the ballroom, while. understand that. 
at Warwick, the guide told us 
proudly, “‘there are thirty peacocks | 
on the lawns.” | TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1967, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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followed, and it came from my arms, 
from the archtourist Nora. 

She may never forget Warwick, 
the Day the Gum Ran Out; or 
again, she may never forget the 
whole trip, because once we were 
home the supply dried up for. good. 
With Jenny the problem was not 
| how to enlist her interests but how 
to refine her responses. Flush from 
the triumphant accomplishments of 
second grade, she was ready to 
throw her energy, her whole solid 
self£, into whatever happened to 
surround her. A crypt was to hide 
in, a cathedral column was to put 
one's arms around, there is only one 
place to go in a double-decker bus 
and that is up. The ruins of Kenil- 
worth were what one could climb 
over and crawl through and get to 
the top of, but not what one could 
fall off and break one's neck from, 
she thought. I thought one could. 
So I looked, instead, at the view from 
the ramparts I clung to. 

Seven- and eight-year-olds are 
doers, participators. We had no 
more than got off the boat at South- 
ampton when Jenny tripped on a 
pebble, picked it up, and began her 
rock collection. I did not think, a 
mother's heart fluttering, that child 
has a geological bent. I thought, the 
only thing our suitcases don't have 
in them is rocks. This urge in the 
child is merely an expression of man's 
primitive desire to make part of 
himself that which he has witnessed, 
and when the child gets older and 
-has to carry his own luggage, he 
sublimates the need to incorporate 
the very ground he has trod and 
buys postcards instead. 

Jenny did take to postcards but 
never quite gave up the rocks, and in 
England, where I always wore my 
travel coat tightly buttoned over 
two sweaters, I got a little saddlesore 
on my hipbones from the rocks in 
my pockets. Her great moment 
came in Stratford-on-Avon when 
the taxi drove us into the gravel 
driveway of our hotel. Jenny gasped 
a this-is-my- Troy, this-is-my-Pom- 
peii gasp and spent two lovely 
twilight hours sifting through the 


A message 
from 
U.N.C.L.E. 


(UNCLE SAM, that is) 


David McCallum, enigmatic 
agent from U.N.C.L.E. on the 
popular television series, is doing 
something for the future every 
payday, by putting part of his pay 
into U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Millions of young people like 
David McCallum are tucking 
away their spare dollars into this 
secure method of saving. Saving 
for things in the near future, like 
homes and babies; and things in 
the distant future like education 
and retirement. 


If you've never had the fun of 
watching a small sum grow into 
a surprisingly big sum, get into 

the Payroll Sav- 

NOW | ings Plan now. 

pAYIN® You'll be glad you 
4490| — did. And so will 


gp 
yes your country. 


Buy 
U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


Ty The U. S. Government does not pay Redaction 


for this advertisement. It is presented 
as a public service in cooperation with 
the Treasury Department and The 
Advertising Council, 
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gravel until Horrible Hogg, the 
proprietor, made her put her five 
choice specimens back and banished 
her to the gardens. This gravel „ 
incident was a straw in the wind, so - 
to speak, for Hogg had a terribly 
grudging soul and counted not only 
the pebbles on his driveway but the 
crackers under one’s cheese. That 
people came back to his place year 
after year is because the English like 
to endure things, and its hostile 
emanations bind the guests to- 
gether in mutual sympathy. Very 
warming, this sympathy, and when 
we left after a week, we all hugged 
good-bye and were sad to leave. 
Jenny scooped up a fistful of gravel, 
slammed the door, and we were off. ~ 
Girls of eleven and twelve are 
not a problem of maneuver and . 
compromise, but a lovely pleasure. 
They are at an unselfconscious age, 
able to move easily through strange 
towns, look and listen attentively, 
and try out their foreign phrases, 
with only their smiles a little shy. 
And they are quite tireless. Julie 
and Maggie had an absolutely inex- 
haustible interest in every square 
foot of foreign soil and are to this day 
dazed and bewildered by my ca- 
pacity to skip three of the six pre- 
served houses thought to have been 
lived in or visited by William 
Shakespeare or his relatives. They 
didn't skip any. And they made the 
least jaded of audiences and were 
the very furthest from suspecting 
that tourism is an industry inspired 
by the profit motive. The historical 
chitchat with which the guides 
amuse their busloads entirely en- 
grossed them. Henry VIII was a 
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serial story of the most handsome 


horror that played itself out between 
some of the very walls we walked. 
Becket was not murdered there, 
where the movie had it, but Aere, 
where the bloodstains were. Some 
people could still see the -blood- 
stains. All my children could. 

They were my moral support, the 
older girls. One day, when all x 
our plans collapsed abruptly, I 
passed hours of silent panic between 
the bank and the French tourist 
office and was a witch with the 


by Richard O'Connell : 
The owl that guards the grammarian’s tomb 


to-wit, to-whom. 
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children. Toward evening we went 
to a supermarket to buy forks and 
spoons and vinegar and oil, and I 
-was feeling quite calm once more, 
having decided how to keep them 
fed — by picnic. Julie was counting 
out five plastic bowls and five plastic 
cups, and she looked up at me with 
her sweet, encouraging smile and 
said, “See, all you need is to have 
your confidence and then everything 
is fine.” 


a What confidence I had was bor- 


rowed. ‘There are a lot of women 
goose enough to waste half a trip 
worrying about whether their 
feathers look fluffy, which I know 
is true because I am one. But as 


“mother goose, my own unconfident 


self hidden by my young, I peered 
unabashed past those bobbing heads, 
talked French unblushing with my 
best accent, and was treated with 
great kindness and courtesy espe- 
cially in France, even without smile 
tickets. They may not have Mother's 
Day over there, but they have 
a sentimental old-world tenderness 
about mamans that quite shook 
me up. 

I only mean to indicate by all 
‘of this that properly intimidated 
children between the ages of four 
and thirteen, driven by a single- 
minded mother using threats and 
bribery, may make a grand tour 
indeed. To take them when they 
are younger is of course no good, and 
you never know, when they move 
into the teens, when they will turn 
self-conscious and drop you. Our 
Tony, who was fifteen and spent a 
few days with us in France en route 
‘to where he was going, found us 
humiliating. Actually, the hardest 
age to be in a group like that may 
be thirty-eight. What I missed was 
my husband, somebody my own size. 

It would have been a very differ- 
ent trip had I gone with him. I 
would have seen more paintings, 
climbed over fewer ruins, if any, 
gone to bed later, laughed a lot more 


4about ourselves, other people, other 


nonsense. The very delight of the 
girls, on the other hand, was sober- 
ing. Whatever purpose I intended 
for myself from this trip got lost 
early, but the impressions made 
upon the older girls particularly 
gwere so fine, and went so deep, that 
the shift I had to make away from 
my own interests was rewarded by 
the idea that I had inadvertently 
done something remarkable for them. 
Irrepressible is the mother in me. 


ATTENTION 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


You may be familiar with The ATLANTIC's Educational 
Edition — which, until now has been offered exclusively to 
English teachers. 

Starting with this issue, a new Educational Edition will be 
published devoted to Social Sciences and Humanities. 


AN OUTSTANDING STIMULUS TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES STUDENTS 


The Social Sciences and Humanities Educational Edition of 
The ATLANTIC MONTHLY will consist of the regular 
ATLANTIC plus an 8-page study guide, written by teachers, 
from material in the issue in which it appears. 
It will... 

. create opportunities for panel discussions 

. encourage students to participate 

. break up conservative study patterns and structures of 

learning 
. promote individuality 
. . provide timely supplementary text 

An answer key provided teachers will suggest controls and 
show ways to get the most benefit from the exercises. 


AVAILABLE ALTERNATE MONTHS 


During its first year the Social Sciences/Humanities Educa- 
tional Edition will be published every second month of the 
school year — beginning with the October issue. 


HALF PRICE 


The cost will be only 39¢ a copy — a special student rate — a 
free desk copy will be provided the teacher. The minimum 
order is 10 copies per month. No minimum on the number of 
months. You may use it for 1, 2, 3, 4, or all 5 months. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Use the coupon below to obtain free sample of the First Study 
Guide (which would normally be bound in this issue) or to 
place a trial order. 


Educational Department, The ATLANTIC 10 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


Please enter trial subscription to Social Sciences Educational 
Edition. 
copies for 
@, 39¢ per copy. 

|] Send sample copy of Study Guide for October Atlantic. 
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Tapes Hit the Road 
by Herbert Kupferberg 
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For the last few weeks I’ve been 
driving around in my car learning 
Italian. I already know the differ- 
ence between steak ai ferri and alla 
pizzaiola; I can ask for a pair of socks 
in brown, black, or gray; and I am 
ready to confront any native and 
demand of him authoritatively: 
“Dovè la posta?" or as we say in 
English, “Where is the post office?" 

This broadening of my linguistic 
horizons I owe to the installation 
under the dashboard of my automo- 
bile of a stereo tape-cartridge player, 
a machine which makes it possible 
for the first time to hear musical 
and spoken recordings in one's car 
and which, even more important, 
has at long last put tape into the 
position of genuinely challenging 
discs as a popular medium for listen- 
ing to music. 

The tape versus disc battle has 
been going on for years, but although 
many serious music listeners have 
admired the fine sound of prere- 
corded tape releases, few have aban- 
doned LP records in their favor. 
In the first place, tapes traditionally 
are more expensive than records; 
in the second, they require more 
skill in handling. 

In recent years determined efforts 
have been made to overcome these 
obstacles. Most important is the 
development of the tape cartridge, 
a self-contained unit sealed in plas- 
tic so that the tape itself is never 
touched by the user. It's as easy 
to snap a tape cartridge into place 
on a player as to drop a record on 
the turntable, but although several 
cartridges have been introduced, 
none until now has really established 
itself in the market. 

The big change has been brought 
about, simply, by moving tape out 
of the home and putting it into the 
automobile. Of course, the car in 
many ways is an extension of the 
American home. Radios, tele- 
phones, air conditioners, playpens, 
work desks, even bars have all been 
installed in cars; it was only a matter 
of time until recorded music was 
introduced. 

As long ago as the 1950s, Chrysler 
experimented with a record player 
for cars, but the needle kept being 
knocked out of the grooves despite 
all efforts to cushion highway bumps 
and jolts. The challenge was taken 
up by the tape industry, and in 1965 
Ford and subsequently Chrysler 
and GM began offering stereo tape 
players as optional equipment on new 
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models. Today stereo tape players 
can be installed on any car new or 
old; a first-class machine costs about 
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$100, plus $25 installation charge, 


and less, as well as more, expensive 
models are on the market. 

The type of system available on 
new cars from the Big Three auto 
manufacturers is known as Stereo 8. 
In these cartridges, eight sound 
tracks (four pairs of stereo channels) 
are contained on an endless loop of 


tape that runs at three and three ^ 


quarters inches per second. The 
tape begins playing when the car- 
tridge is inserted into a slot in the 
dashboard player. Each tape con- 
tains up to eighty minutes of continu- 


ous music, and if the cartridge is note 


withdrawn at the end it begins 
playing all over again. The sound 
emanates, in stereo, from two small 
speakers embedded in the front car 
doors. The doors themselves seem 
to serve as resonators; in any case, 
the total effect is to turn the en- 
closed area of the automobile into a 
kind of sound chamber. It's a little 
like sitting inside a speaker, and one 
that is moving along the highway 
at fifty miles an hour in the bar- 
gain. | 

Ideally, the story ought to end 
there, with every American driving 
into the sunset with Stereo 8 filling 
his car with Mozart or the Monkees, 
depending on his musical tastes or 
those of the children in the rear 
seat. 

But in the music business nothing 
is that simple or that amicable. 
Far from having the auto field to 
itself, Stereo 8 actually is facing 
several determined competitors. Onc 
of these is Stereo 4, an earlier sys- 
tem which uses four sound tracks 
rather than eight. Its playing time 
is less, but so is its cost, and it seems 
especially in vogue among West 
Coast teen-agers who cherish rock 
'n! roll tapes. 

Even a stronger challenge to 
Stereo 8 is expected to come from 
the cassette system of tape cartridges 
pioneered in Europe by the Philips 
Company of Holland and introduced 
here by its American affiliate, Nor- 
elco. A cassette is a miniature 
cartridge smaller than a deck of 
cards and less than half the size of a 
Stereo 8 cartridge. Originally de4 
signed strictly for tape recording, 
it has now been converted into 
a playback unit, and is heading 
straight for the automobile. By next 
spring, Norelco promises to have a 
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Give a little listen. 


If you think you have to put up with 
limited sound, just because you re 
going to use limited space, forget it. 

Get yourself an Altec 711B receiver 
and a pair of Bolero bookshelf speakers 
and you | have sound that can fill a 
couple of rooms. With equipment that 
could huddle in a corner. 

[he 100-watt FM stereo receiver 
has circuitry right out of the future 
(latest stuff like integrated circuits and 
silicon transistors). That way you get 
superb FM reception and amplifica- 
tion plus very advanced facilities and 
controls. Naturally, the 711 will also 
operate your tape recorder and rec- 
ord player. 

The Bolero speakers give a bass few 
other speaker systems can match. Clear, 
oure highs. Distortion-free sound, no 
matter how loud you like it. The same 
faultless sound that's made Altec the 
choice of most broadcasting and re- 
cording studios over the years. 

A\nd the walnut cabinets are finished 
on all four sides, so you can place 
them vertically or horizontally. Actu- 
ally, $758.50 never bought a bigger 
stereo system, in such an unobtrusive 
size. Hear it (and hear why) at your 
Altec dealer's. 

While you're there, ask him for our 
free catalog. Or write us for it. It 
makes for good reading. And even 
better listening. 
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Highly original, 
unorthodox— 

a brilliant new 
historical novel 
of St. Augustine's 
profane, 


tormented years 
before his 
conversion 


THE 
CONVERTS 


by 
REX WARNER 
$5.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 






NOW IN PAPERBACK 


ALFRED 


_ KAZIN 
Starting Out in the Thirties 


“A beautifully written memoir in 
which the author’s location of 
himself as a man, an intellectual 
and moral being is interwoven 
with the chronicle of an era. It is 
a wonderful book." 

—Eliot Fremont-Smith, N.Y. Times 
LB 76 $1.95 















THE LIFE OF 


DYLAN 


THOMAS 
Constantine FItZGibbon 


“A book so good that the reader 
is constrained from calling it 
great only by the contrasting mag- 
nificence of Thomas’ own prose, 
often aptly quoted in it.” 
—William Bittner, Saturday Review 
LB. 73 $2.65 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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cassette car player on the market, 
with a catalogue of prerecorded 
tapes from Mercury, Philips, Ampex, 
and others. ‘The cassette system 
offers several apparent advantages: 
it is small and simple, and it can 
be used as a tape recorder as well 
as a playback unit in the car, en- 
abling a motorist to record surrep- 
titiously, if he so desires, the com- 
ments of the backseat drivers travel- 
ing with him. The big question 
with cassettes is their sound; their 
tapes travel at one and seven eighths 
inches per second, which is half the 
speed of Stereo 8 and Stereo 4 tapes 
and a quarter the seven-and-a-half 
inches-per-second speed that is 
standard on open-reel tapes. Stereo 
8's advocates contend that the 
slower speed is injurious to the 
sound quality; the cassette's pro- 
ponents reply, in effect: wait and see. 

At the moment, though, Stereo 
8 is the most solidly established 
of the tape cartridge systems. It is 
the only one available prebuilt into 
new cars, and the only one for 
which virtually all the major record 
companies are producing tapes, both 
popular and classical. Lines of ac- 
cessories, such as carrying cases and 
tape-cleaning devices, are also being 
marketed. RCA Victor is backing 
Stereo 8 so enthusiastically that it 
has thus far refused to make its re- 
cordings available for any other car 
tape system. Capitol and Columbia, 
on the other hand, are hedging 
their bets a bit by also releasing 
some of their recordings on Stereo 
4. Presumably all of the major com- 
panies are keeping their eyes on the 
cassette system. It’s not inconceiva- 
ble that a battle somewhat similar 
to the 3314 rpm-45 rpm war of the 
speeds in records may yet develop 
before standardization of auto tapes 
is achieved. 

Would such a struggle be worth- 
while? Or, putting the question an- 
other way, is stereo in the car worth 
the trouble and expense? It all de- 
pends. heres no doubt that a 
Stereo 8 player such as I’ve been 
using sounds better than the average 
car radio. Moreover, it offers the 
obvious advantage of giving the 
motorist the choice of what he wants 
to hear, without the interruption of 
commercials, and without the fading 
and interference to which a car 
radio is subject. As to how much 
serious listening can be done in a Car, 
that’s another question. In a way, 
that endless loop of stereo tape is 
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somewhat like a stack of records 
piled high on a changer and provid- 
ing background music to some other 
occupation. 
most of the initial sales of auto tape 
cartridges have been of popular 
music, although RCA Victor says 
that classical sales have recently 
risen to 25 percent of the total. 

I must acknowledge that I have 
found that listening to Von Karajan 
conduct Haydn's London Symphony 
and Beethoven's Seventh on a single 
Stereo 8 tape has added to the. 
scenic pleasures of a trip along the 
Adirondack Northway, and that 
Arthur Fiedler's frothy performance 
of a set of Strauss waltzes has light- 


It’s no accident that. 


» 


ened the way between exits on the” 


New Jersey Turnpike. And on one 
occasion, none other than the Beatles 
averted a family crisis during a late- 
summer traffic jam on the Long Is- 
land Expressway, a fifty-mile stretch 
of road that has been called, with 
some justification, the world's long- 
est parking lot. 

The most serious side of auto 
tapes to date has been displayed by 
the introduction of language instruc- 
tion courses on Stereo 8 by RCA 
Victor in conjunction with 
Institute for Language Study. These 
come in Italian, French, Spanish, 
and German, with cartridges for be- 
ginning, intermediate, and advanced 
students. 

Language instruction via records 
is nothing new, but these tapes have 
been cleverly designed, with in- 
structors tossing words and meanings 
back and forth in stereo from 
speaker to speaker. After a time, 
the listener is requested to shut off 
one of the stereo channels and pro- 
vide the meanings himself. 

Between pop music, classical mu- 
sic, and language instruction, tape 
cartridges seem to have found them- 
selves a home in the car. The ques- 
tion now is, will they be content to 
remain there? Or rather, will the 
consumer who now hears Beethoven 


or the Beatles on tapes in his car be, 


willing tospend money for a duplicate 
copy of Beethoven or the Beatles 
on the discs that he plays in his living 
room? RCA and others are now 
busily marketing tape cartridge play- 
ers for the home, so that auto car- 


^ 


the” 


tridges may be carried indoors and, 


played either through an existing 
high fidelity system, or through a 
moderately priced, self-contained 
player. 

Still, 


most industry authorities 
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doubt that tape cartridges, at least 
in their present stage of develop- 
ment, are going to displace records 
as the best way to listen to music at 
home. The sound of a tape car- 
tridge may be perfectly adequate 
for the small enclosed area of an 
automobile, but as of now it falls 
well short of the sound produced by 
up-to-date stereo records playing 
through quality components. If 
tape cartridges come into the home 
at all, it is likely to be as an adjunct 
to a fully developed high fidelity 
system. Even so, they may have their 
uses — such as making it unneces- 
sary to take out the car for every 
Italian lesson. 





Record Reviews 





Mozart: Symphonies No. 39 in E-flat 
and No. 41 in C, **Jupiter" 

Peter Maag conducting Japan Phil- 
harmonic; Crossroads 22-16-0126 (stereo) 
and 22-16-0125 

Peter Maag is a young Swiss con- 
ductor who made an excellent im- 
pression a few years ago in record- 
ings with the London Symphony 
and other orchestras. Now he turns 
up conducting a Japanese orchestra 
in Mozart, again with impressive 
results. This sounds like  big- 
orchestra Mozart, with emphatic 
rhythms, decisive accents, and surg- 
ing lyricism. It's not the only way 
to play this music, but its an ap- 
proach that works. By now Japanese 
musicians have demonstrated their 
capabilities in Western music; fur- 
thermore, the first-class instrumen- 
talism of the Japan Philharmonic is 
something to admire. 


The Panassié Sessions 


Sidney Bechet, Cozy Cole, James P. 
Johnson, Tommy Ladnier, Mezz Mezz- 
row, and others; RCA Victor LPV-542 
(monaural only) 

New Orleans jazz was out of fashion 
in 1938, when the French critic 
Hugues Panassié tried to resuscitate 
it briefly in these recording sessions, 
and it's even further removed from 
"the scene" today. Nevertheless, 
there's more than nostalgia to be 
heard in these nearly-thirty-year- 
old recordings; there's also the 
brilliant playing and balanced coun- 
terpoint of such musicians as Lad- 
nier, Mezzrow, and Bechet. I find 
the contents of the record somewhat 
uneven, but at least the first two 
entries — ‘‘Weary Blues”’ and 


“Really 


the Blues," both recorded 
November 11, 1938 — are a vivid 
affirmation of what jazz once was, 
and what it seems unlikely ever to be 


again. 


Jacques Brel Encores 

Jacques Brel, singer, accompanied by 
orchestra conducted by François Rauber; 
Reprise (S)R-6246 (stereo) and R-6246 
Jacques Brel is one of those French 
(to be accurate, Belgian) singers 
with an original mind as well as a 
musical flair. He creates his own 
songs, in the manner of the true 
chansonnier, and his comments are 
both pointed and poetic. A good 
example is “Les Toros," an ironic 
song about bullfighting, a spectacle 
which makes “grocers take them- 
selves for Nero, when English ladies 
think themselves Wellington." The 
bull’s ultimate revenge, sings Brel, is 
to think of Carthage, Waterloo, and 
Verdun. Now that Georges Bras- 
sens, a similar artist, has been given 
one of France’s major literary prizes, 
who knows whether Brel may be 
next in line? Incidentally, the jacket 
contains excellent English transla- 
tions, enabling even those with frac- 
tured French to piece together the 
words as Brel sings them. 


Old-Timers’ Night at the **Pops"? 
Arthur Fiedler conducting Boston Pops 
Orchestra and its audience; RCA Victor 
LSC-2944 (stereo) and LM-2944 

Any Boston Pops record is likely 
to be an informal affair, but this 
is especially so. Included are such 
instrumental standbys as Bizet’s 
Carmen Suite and Bach’s Air on 
the G String, following which the 
audience of 2300 is called upon to 
join in the singing of “A Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight," ‘I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad," 
"Jingle Bells" and more than a 
dozen others. The orchestra is in 
fine fettle, but those 2300 Bostonians 
sound surprisingly circumspect, not 
to say stodgy, as they raise their 
voices with no great gusto. Maybe 
somebody should have told them 
they were on the air. 


Jack London: The Call 
(abridged) 

Read by Ed Begley; Caedmon TC-1219 
(monaural) 

Perhaps the Lassie generation is 
beyond being moved by Jack Lon- 
don’s dog Buck, that noble and 
heroic Klondike husky. But Ed 
Begley’s magnificent reading of the 


of the Wild 


P.ptishea in 1930, now at last 
reissued: one of the great novels 
of the modern city— London, as 
portrayed in the most famous 
novel by 


J.B. PRIESTLEY 
ANGEL 
PAVEMENT 


$6.95 at bookstores 


ATLANTIC- 
LITTLE, BROWN 








If you're a speech student, an actor, a business- 
man practicing for a talk, or if you're learning a 
foreign language — you should hear yourself talk 
—the way you sound to others! And now you can 
with TOK-BACK, a lightweight stereo speech 
amplifier that reflects your voice perfectly. Used 
in Schools and hospitals. It's simple, failproof, 
as easy to wear and use as a pair of glasses— 
and it's only $2.98, postage paid. 
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| TOK-BACK VOICE REFLECTOR 
P.O. Box 5045— Dept. 1 
Berkeley, California 94705 


Please send me 





VOICE REFLECTOR 


TOK-BACK Voice Reflectors 


at $2.98 each p.p. My check for $ 
is enclosed. (Please add 12€ tax in Calif.) 
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A book that “will 
make economic history" * 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
STATE 


JOHN KENNETH 


GALBRAITH 


ADOLF A. BERLE: 


"THE New INDUSTRIAL STATE 
will make economic history 

.Galbraith deals with 
realities instead of fiction. 
This may not make him pop- 
ular — but from here out no 
serious scholar will be able 
to skate along on past as- 
sumptions." *(in The Satur- 
day Review) 















KENNETH E. BOULDING: 


"This book will not disap- 
point Mr. Galbraith's nu- 
merous admirers ... a book 
with something to say and 
it says it well, as we could 
expect, and it is a worthy 
addition to its predecessors 
. very interesting and very 
exciting.” (in Book Week) 


$6.95 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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story is a spellbinding experience, 
with every word clear and a steadily 
rising curve of excitement as 


the dog overcomes his foes, succors 
his friends, and finally finds his way 
to his own kind in the strangely 


moving ending. 


The novel has been 
telescoped into sixty-eight minutes 
of reading time, but its values are 


unimpaired. 








characteristic of a composer 


Gade: Echoes 
Opus 1 


Nielsen: 


of Ossian Overture, 


Helios Overture, Opus 17; 


| Saga-Dream for Orchestra 


Riisager: Qarrtsiluni, Opus 36; Suite 
from the Ballet **Etude" 

Johan Hye-Knudsen, 
and Igor Markevitch conducting Royal 
Danish | Orchestra; | Turnabout TV- 
34085S (stereo) and TV-4085 

This brief survey of Danish music 
from 1840 (Echoes of Ossian) to 1948 
(Etude) turns out to be lively, melo- 
dious, and entirely agreeable. Niels 
Gade’s Ossian, which made its com- 
poser temporarily famous, is a 
dreamily romantic piece which 
echoes both James Macpherson's 
poetry and Felix Mendelssohn's mu- 
sic. The two Nielsen works are 
who is 
having a considerable vogue now- 
adays, and Riisager's Etude is admir- 
able ballet music. All in all, this is 
music for jaded tastes and weary 
ears, with the excellence of the 
performances contributing an addi- 
tional element of freshness. 


Jerzy Semkow, 


Piano Music of Latin America 

Charles  Milgrim, pianist; Crossroads 
22-16-0114 (stereo) and 22-16-0113 
Lecuona, Villa-Lobos, and Milhaud 
are the best-known names on this 
record, which also includes attrac- 
tive works by Herrarte, Pinto, Tosar, 
and others. Darius Milhaud’s Sau- 
dades do Brasil — of which seven are 
heard here —are intoxicating in 
their colors and rhythms. Ernesto 
Lecuona’s ‘‘Malaguena’’ remains a 
masterful piece, which bridges, as 
few others do, the gap between 
popular and classical music, and his 
"La Comparsa," also on the record, 
is equally vivid. Mr. Milgrim's 
plaving is brilliant if occasionally 
percussive; all in all, this is a record 


of exciting, exotic pianism. 


Thomson: Praises and Prayers; Sonata 


da Chiesa (Chureh Sonata); Sonata for 
Violin and Piano 


| Betty Allen, 
Thomson and 


Virgil 


pianists; 


mezzo-soprano; 
Artur Balsam, 


Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Lillian Fuchs, 
violinist; and others; Composers Record- 
ings, Inc., CRI-207 (monaural) 

A strongly religious strain has always 
been part of Virgil Thomson’s musi- 
cal makeup, and shows itself most 
markedly in Praises and Prayers, a 
song cycle which had its premiere 
in 1963. The texts are for the most 
part direct and pietistic (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John,/ Bless the 
bed that I lie on’’), and the music 
is simple and beautiful. A similar 
impulse underlies the Sonata da 
Chiesa for Viola, Clarinet, Trumpet, 
French Horn, and Trombone, nor is 
it very far from the Violin Sonata. 
All these pieces were recorded at 
actual performances. 


Nelson Eddy's Greatest Hits 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, with Risé Stevens, 
mezzo-soprano, and orchestras conducted 
by Robert Armbruster, Leon Arnaud, 
and Nathaniel Finston; Columbia CS- 
9481 (stereo) and CL-2681 

A whole generation listened enrap- 
tured while the late Nelson Eddy 


sang ‘‘Short’nin’ Bread" and 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” Autres 
temps, autres chansons; there’s more 


nostalgia than excitement in listen- 
ing to some of these oldies. But 
Eddy was possessed of an authentic 
baritone voice (he once sang in 
Wozzeck for Leopold Stokowski), 
and he can still rouse a lethargic 
listener with **Stout-Hearted Men.” 
Best of all is “My Hero" from The 
Chocolate Soldier, recorded in 1941 
with Risé Stevens, which demon- 
strates that two fine singers and 
sentimental duet remain a timeless 
combination. 


Film on Film 


Enoch Light conducting the Light Bri- 


gade; Project 3 PR-5005 SD (stereo) 


Movie theme records are a drug (or 
at least a soporific) on the market, 
but Enoch Light utilizes clever in- 
strumental arrangements and 
crystal-clear sound to produce a 
record with musical pith and robust- 
ness. The stereo is vivid and well 
separated, and the printed material 
provides a kind of road map to the 
sounds: if one doesn’t recognize the 
tuba solo in “Born Free," the pro- 
gram notes point it out. One of the 
best songs is the theme from The 
Alphabet Murders, a frolicsome tune 
with a continental flair. Other 
movies represented include The Sand 
Pebbles, Hawaii, Alfie, and Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


books 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 
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Autobiography is for some writers 
a method of squaring accounts, but 
the best books, beginning with the 
fragment left by Benjamin Franklin, 
are less concerned with self-justifica- 
tion than with self-discovery. Hear- 
ing a man explain how right he was 
in situation after situation is not only 
irritating, it is unbelievable; we 
would far rather hear him admit that 
he was occasionally lucky and that 
he learned from his mistakes, as we 
all do. An autobiographer who does 
not honestly acknowledge his failures 
is not to be trusted. There can be 
too much disparagement, as I think 
there is in The Education of Henry 
Adams — Henry in society was noth- 
ing like as abject as he appears to be 
in print — but I would rather see 
a writer veer in that direction, 
leaving the reader to supply the 
credit, than indulge in compla- 
cency. To deal fairly with oneself is 
a faculty given to few; to deal fairly 
with one's critics and opponents calls 
for an unsparing memory and hu- 
mility in the face of circumstances. 

There is always the temptation to 
be indiscreet. Casanova and Frank 
Harris both gloried in indiscretion, 
and in his more eloquent prose so 
too does Bertrand Russell. Henry 
Adams was rigidly discreet about the 
immediate members of his family, 
less so about the mediocrities he de- 
plored in Washington. The doctor's 
oath imposed a reticence upon Hans 
Zinsser, and he would never permit 
his fine book As I Remember Him to 
be termed an autobiography, but 
the method he devised of writing 
about *R.S.," a scientist who might 
have passed as his alter ego, per- 
mitted him to be delightfully indis- 
creet in matters of medical practice, 
literary criticism, middle-age love, 
indeed whatever appealed to Zins- 
ser's roving, disciplined mind. He 
was that. rarest of blends, a scientist, 
classicist, and poet. 

Finally there is the temptation to 
be censorious, to curse fate, or, since 
Freud, one's parents, for what befell. 
Simone de Beauvoir in her heavy- 
handed way first put the blame on 
her father in her early autobiogra- 
phy, but as soon as her mother was 
dead, she too was upbraided; Vir- 
gilia Peterson in her life story blames 
her mother for all that went wrong. 
Is it because women are so subjective 
that no first-class autobiography 
has yet been written by one of them? 
Perhaps the fact that only in our 
time have they come to positions of 
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authority, or as partners of author- 
ity, in the professions may make a 
difference, in which case Laura 
Fermi's Atoms in the Family: My Life 
With Enrico Fermi, may be a proto- 
type of what is to come. 


Walpole in Farmington 


WILMARTH SHELDON Lewis, known 
as *Lefty" to the world of books, 
was born in California in 1895, the 
youngest child of elderly parents, 
who had the money and the will- 
power to intimidate the children 
who had preceded him. But Lefty 
was, as he tells us, “‘by instinct 
against authority and for under- 
dogs," and while it took him some 
time to realize that he was himself 
in that category, when he came to 
self-realization, which he did at 
the Thacher School, he broke the 
natal cord and flew east on wings 
which grew progressively stronger. 
Who helped to spring him and who 
set him on the path to his lifelong 
adoration of Horace Walpole and 
the eighteenth century is told in his 
autobiography, ONE MAN'S EDU- 
CATION (Knopf, $10.00), a book dis- 
tinguished by its candor and felicity, 
and by a delightful pride-deflating 
sense of irony. 

Mr. Lewis chooses to write about 
himself in the third person, as did 
Henry Adams. During his boyhood 
in Alameda, across the bay from San 
Francisco, he refers to himself, as did 
his classmates, as “Lewie,” but when 
in his freshman year at Yale, Rosen- 
thal, the New York gambler, was 
murdered by a killer named “Lefty 
Louie," Wilmarth had a nickname 
which was to signalize him there- 
after. 

Sherman Day Thacher, his head- 
master, taught with a contagious 
enthusiasm for Yale and its. senior 
societies; he gave Lefty a solid 
grounding for both, and on the day 
the boy graduated, this advice: the 
greatest danger lay in his mother. 
“You are much too fond of her. 
Don't let her keep you at home. You 
should go to Yale. Go back to her 
in vacations, but don't let her lead 
your life for you." The truth was 
so piercing that Lefty burst into 
tears, but it set him free. 

At New Haven with his wit and 
pleasantry he became an editor of 
the Lit., a moving spirit in the Eliza- 
bethan Club, and at the hallowed 
moment, was tapped by Keys. But 
better than these honors was his 
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friendship with Chauncy Brewster 
Tinker, who, like Mr. Thacher, 
showed him the way, and when Lefty 
departed from New Haven for the 
Army, he was committed to litera- 
ture. 

In the Army he was hospitalized 
by the arthritis that was to plague 
him through life, and on his dis- 
charge he began searching for a 
congenial place in print. He worked 
for the Yale University Press just 
long enough to earn the friendship 
of Carl Rollins, the famous typog- 
rapher, and for Alfred Knopf just 
long enough for Lefty to know the 
Algonquin Set and to have the 
Knopfs accept his first novel. When 
in the early twenties his parents 
died and he came into his fortune, 
Lefty moved up to Farmington, 
where, in that charming Cranford 
atmosphere, he was befriended by 
the famous Mrs. Cowles, T'R's oldest 
sister, and where he continued to 
write his semi-Trollope novels and 
stories modeled on Katherine Mans- 
field. 

He also dabbled at book collect- 
ing, buying first editions of John 
Masefield, the fourth edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, and a set of Fielding 
lacking three volumes, and he was 
humbugged for fair when Bookseller 
“X” of London palmed off on him 
a pair of Sheraton chairs supposedly 
sat in by Dr. Johnson, Charles 
Lamb’s tea caddy, and a sofa pillow 
**worked by Mrs. Blake for Blake" — 
the lot to be had for £200. (This is 
one of the funniest scenes in the 
book.) But in his blundering around, 
Lefty crossed the trail of Lady Louisa 
Stuart; she led him to that inimi- 
table letter writer, Horace Walpole, 
and at this point a small question 
began to enlarge. ‘“‘Isn’t Horace 
Walpole one of the major figures of 
the eighteenth century?" he asked 
Tinker. “Yes,” said Tink. “And 
he is greatly undervalued?” ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

Chapter XIV, “Horace Walpole 
Arrives,” traces the beginning of 
Lefty’s enchantment. The son of a 
Prime Minister, with a great fortune 
at his command, Walpole set out to 
record as accurately as he could the 
history and manners of his time. 
The people in his letters included 
politicians, bluestockings, clerical an- 
tiquaries, great ladies, murderers, 
royalties; and the people at Wal- 
pole’s table at Strawberry Hill were 
there because of their wit and their 
intellect — or because they were the 
natural daughters of his father. The 
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infatuation comes to us in words 
like these: “As Lefty read volume 
after volume the panorama of the 
eighteenth century unrolled before 
him, the sweep of great events, the 
rise and fall of reputations; the 
lilacs and nightingales at Strawberry 
Hill and the mob loose in the streets 
of London; balls, entertainments, 
the theater." And as a measure of 
Walpole’s ability to write, Lefty 
quotes his eulogy to his father, the 
Prime Minister: “He could forever 
wage war with knaves and malice 
and preserve his temper; could know 
men, and yet feel for them; could 
smile when opposed, and be gentle 
after triumph. He was steady with- 
out being eager, and successful with- 
out being vain. He forgot the faults 
of others and his own merits; and 
was as incapable of fear as of doing 
wrong." 

It is arguable that the more Lefty 
read of Walpole's work the more 
felicitous his own writing became, 
and it is certainly demonstrable that 
he and his wife, Annie Burr Auchin- 
closs, found their greatest happiness 
in bringing to Farmington as much 
as could possibly be collected of 
Walpole and Strawberry Hill. Wal- 
poles library — the  proliferating 
correspondence, the portraits, cari- 
catures, and satires of the eighteenth 
century, the Hogarths and the prints 
of his lesser contemporaries — the 
whole collection became the most 
complete in the world. 

As his authority grew Lefty be- 
came a power, first in libraries, 
where his criticism of slovenliness 
and pedantry were needed; then on 
the Yale Corporation. He can be 
critical without hurting, and he cuts 
through red tape as if it were soft 
soap. 

I could wish that he had made his 
large book even larger by quoting 
more liberally from his god, Walpole, 
and I suspect that the unacquainted 
reader may find the boyhood at 
Alameda and the housekeeping at 
the close a little too meticulous. But 
Annie Burrs death is told with 
beautiful restraint. And the laughter 
with which he accepts the fruits of 
his great industry is that of genuine 
modesty. 


From Boston to Berkeley Square 


Morry BERKELEY was born a 
Lowell of Boston, but she fled the 
coop at an early age, first in her 
marriage to a Philadelphian, which 


didn't work, and thence to the 
greener pastures of England and the 
Continent, where with her good 
looks and her high spirits she landed | 
on her feet. Her marriage to the 
eighth and last Earl of Berkeley 
brought happiness to them both, and 
the chapter about him in her short 
memoir, WINKING AT THE BRIM 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.95), holds 
the flavor and the fun and friend- 
ships of those unfettered days. His 
Lordship had survived a sad boy- 
hood: he had been put into the 
British Navy at the age of twelve, 
and when in 1916, through a series 
of deaths, he found himself the heir 
to Berkeley Square and its surround- 
ing streets, the huge pile of Berkeley - 
Castle and its many acres, he badly 
needed a gal like Molly to warm his 
life. It was characteristic that he 
ended his proposal to her with these 
words: “I don't like living without 
you. Ask your friends to stay with 
us. I haven't got any.” 

Molly's self-portrait comes to us 
in fits and starts: we see that she 
paints better than an amateur, and 
we enjoy but too briefly the gregar- 
iousness of her friendships with peo- 
ple like Axel Munthe, Alice Long- 
worth, Edward Sheldon, Amy Lowell, 
Fenella Bowes-Lyon, the Jock Mur- 
rays, and Bernard Berenson. It 
seems to me a pity that her reminis- 
cence is so random, always in such 
a hurry, and in its haste content 
to show the surface but not what 
lies beneath, for with a memory as 
clear as hers she should have been 
commanded to slow down and tell us 
more. Her book, appearing at a time 
when Abigail Adams Homans’ Edu- 
cation by Uncles is still in fresh 
memory, suffers by comparison; it 
lacks the gift for characterization, 
the Yankee wit, and that unerring 
sense for the right word which made 
Abigail’s memoir the cameo it is. 


A revolutionary in books 


Vicror WEYBRIGHT served a color- 
ful apprenticeship before he became 
one of the leaders in the Book 
Revolution. He spent his boyhood 
on the ancestral acres in Carroll 
County, Maryland, where he ac- 
quired two robust tastes that were 
to last him for life: his appetite for 
good food and for farming. After 
a year in the Wharton School of 
Finance, he wanted a wider pasture, 
and he found it in Chicago at Hull 
House, where he helped with the 


printing and promotion for Miss 
Jane Addams when he was not 
studying for his courses at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. “Hull House," 
he writes in his autobiography, 
THE MAKING OF A PUBLISHER (Reynal, 
$6.75), *was a catalyst. I reveled 
in all of the banter and serious dis- 
cussion, the humor and the hard 
work, in this sophisticated sort of 
coeducational lay monastery," and 
well he might, for in addition to the 
benign influence of Miss Addams, 
then in her early sixties, he was in 
constant touch with Dr. Alice Hamil- 
ton, and with Robert Morss Lovett 
and Howard Mumford Jones, both 
of whom, like himself, were then 
residents of Hull House. One could 
hardly have imagined a more ex- 
citing matriculation, especially with 
guests who spoke their minds, like 
Frances Perkins, Vachel Lindsay, 
Carl Sandburg, Charles Beard, John 
Dewey, Clarence Darrow, and Wil- 
liam Allen White. At Hull House 
he published his first articles and 
poems, and significantly he became 
acquainted with Haldeman-Julius, 
publisher of the Little Blue Books, 
the five-cent precursor of the paper- 
bound books of today. 

Weybright’s experience at Hull 
House primed him as a social scien- 
tist, and in the course of a typical 
week, in addition to his classes at 
the university, he might find himself 
searching for source material in the 
stockyards, chatting with gangsters 
at the garage where he kept his Ford, 
attending a poetry reading at Harriet 
Monroe’s, visiting the Black and 
Tan dance halls with Miguel Covar- 
rubias, or playing a role in the Hull 
House Theater. He never seemed 
to lack self-confidence. 

As the managing editor of the 
Survey under Paul Kellogg he had 
the opportunity to exploit some of 
the triumphs and exposures of the 
mid-thirties: the development of 
TVA, the “Stamp Out Syphilis” 
campaign, the research of Gunnar 
Myrdal and Ralph Bunche which 
was to result in that profound volume 
An American Dilemma, and the labor 
relations of Henry Ford, which 
brought him into direct contact with 
Henry himself and his lieutenant 
Harry Bennett. Just before Dunkirk 
he took over from his father the 
ownership of the old farm in Mary- 
land and completely re-equipped it 
with tractors and milking machines 
so that it could withstand the man- 
power shortage as war approached. 


In the war years Victor served as an 
overseas representative of OWI di- 
rectly under the wing of Ambassador 
Winant in London. He got on well 
with Winant, as he did with Brendan 
Bracken; he liked and understood 
the British, and despite his busy 
involvement he found time to further 
his future plans for publishing, 
thanks to his friendship with Allen 
Lane, who was then experimenting 
with Penguin Books. It became clear 
to Victor that after the war Penguin 
Books, Inc., would have the highest 
potential of any publishing house 
in America, and he was deter- 
mined to be its agent. And so 
it came to pass. He and Lane did 
not always agree upon what Ameri- 
can authors would do well in the 
American paperbacks. Thus Lane 
did not approve of Erskine Caldwell, 
but when in 1946 God's Little Acre 
became a runaway, he withdrew his 
opposition; Lane did not approve of 
James T. Farrell’s vulgar realism 
any more than he liked William 
Faulkner's Sanctuary and The Wild 
Palms, but Weybright prevailed, and 
those titles were a success. So were 
the three plays of George Bernard 
Shaw, Saint Joan, Pygmalion, and 
Major Barbara, which were issued at 
twenty-five cents each on the occa- 
sion of Shaw’s ninetieth birthday. 

Weybright’s service in bomb- 
scarred London and the zest with 
which he flung himself into publish- 
ing thereafter make good reading. 


He was bound to get on his own, and | 


when he did, with capital of less 
than $5000, he brought to his now 
famous line, the New American 
Library, the same uncanny mixture 
of serious literature and ‘‘whizzers’’ 


like Mickey Spillane and Ian Flem- | 


ing (both of them Victor’s discov- 








eries), whose skyrocketing sales helped | 


to balance the more serious titles. 
The struggle for recognition is 
always more exciting than the suc- 


cess which follows, and I am bound | 


to say that when the New American 





Library is sold to the Los Angeles | 
Times Mirror. (with Victor’s share | 


amounting to something over $9 
million), and when Weybright him- 
self becomes involved in feuding 
with his partner, the tone of the 
book is lowered, and it holds interest 
only for those who were at the 
ringside. The Making of a Publisher, 
even though much has been cut 
from it, is still too corpulent a 
book, and the closing chapters leave 
a bitter taste. I value it for the early 
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A candid, fascinating view of the War 
on Poverty’s most controversial experi- 
ment. Sargent Shriver’s former personal 
assistant tells the inside story of how the 
Job Corps came into being and how it has 
worked. Questioning how far an affluent 
society is willing to go to care for its poor, 
the book is indispensable reading for any- 
one interested in the upcoming reorganiza- 
tion of the program. $4.95 
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willful child, sullen boy, prep-school 
delinquent, army reject, postwar 
lush. Whose fault?” This is the 
open sore which they try to keep 
hidden from their new neighbors. 
Joe, a former literary agent, is a 
tough, vinegar-minded skeptic, ca- 
pable with his hands, and absorbed 
in the profuse nature of California, 
so different from the East. He 
thinks that all he wants is privacy 
in which to garden and brood. What 
he gets are two disturbers of his 
peace: Marian Catlin, the young 
blue-eyed wife of a scientist, who is 
pregnant and fighting off cancer, 
who defies his skepticism and appeals 


‘to him emotionally, and young Jim 


Peck, whom Joe rechristens ** Caliban 
on a Honda," who appropriates a 
portion of the Alston estate, builds 
himself a tree house, and turns 
the place into a littered gypsy camp 
of the hipsters. Joe Alston, the 
rationalist, would like to fight them, 
the irrationalists, at every turn, 
but Jim Peck reminds him too closely 
of his own son who is dead, and for 
months while the tension grows they 
live in armed truce. The two 
antagonists are well drawn and well 
matched, and Marian, though given 
to fey spells, adds the note of com- 
passion which the story needs. 





Reader’s Choice 
by Oscar Handlin 


The comic who begins to specu- 
late about the nature of humor is 
likely to become self-conscious and 
thereby prone to lose the spark that 
evoked laughter in the first place. 
But the greatest humorists are 
more than jokesters, and they suffer 
from the lack of an informed critical 
response. Chaplin, for instance, 
worked in detachment through much 
of his career. From City Lights to 
The Countess From Hong Kong his 
movies encountered blank incom- 
prehension, so that their merits be- 
came apparent only much later. 
The critics had no difficulty in ap- 
preciating the early comedies. But 
they did not know what to make of 
films that seemed to be more than a 
source of belly laughs. Perhaps also 
the growing heavy-handedness of 
such authors as Aldous Huxley and 
Evelyn Waugh was the outcome of a 
search for seriousness by artists 
whose audiences did not recognize 
the import of their early funny books. 

PETER De Vries is a successful 
humorist; and THE VALE OF LAUGH- 
TER (Little, Brown, $5.95) is his best 
book — but one that is neither pure 
nor simple. Its comic qualities will 
earn it readers enough who will 
laugh their way through its pages. 
But many will finish it disturbed 
rather than entertained, for De Vries 
here has intentions that run beyond 
amusement. Ever since The Blood of 
the Lamb (1962), he has been trying 
to get something serious across, to 
use his clowning as a means of com- 
mentary. He has been successful 
enough in this effort to make The 
Vale of Laughter a deeply moving as 
well as a very funny book. 





All the familiar virtues of De 
Vries's style are here, and the clown- 
ing remains fresh and original. 
Much of the humor derives from an 
impressive command of the language 
which sparkles with plays upon 
words and sputters in puns. Vaude- 
ville-type situations stud the narra- 
tive, and there is a slight spicing of 
bawdines. The minor characters 
are hideous caricatures — Mrs. 
Munkey, for instance, archetype of 
the loathsome domineering servant, 
or Ethel Weems, the sex scientist who 
looked like a Lesbian with doubts 
about her masculinity. 

The story, however, is serious al- 
though its central theme is humor. 
There are two narrators. Joe Sand- 
wich is a clown because he is a hu- 
man being. Alive to the world about 
him, he is sensitive to the feelings of 
other people. His instinctive good- 
ness therefore earns him endless 
trouble, which he can escape in no 
other way than by making a joke of 
every predicament. The hearty guf- 
faw is the only tolerable response to a 
frigid wife or a business failure. 

Alas, his life intersects that of 
Wally Hines, once his college teach- 
er, whose interest in humor is quite 
different from Joe's. Hines is a re- 
morseless academic, a psychologist 
for whom humor is a subject — life- 
less and sterile as he himself is. His 
painful attempt to carry through a 
joke, with which the book fittingly 
ends, shows his total lack of under- 
standing. He is responsible, perhaps 
unintentionally, for the death of Joe, 
whose vitality he had always resented 
and whose wife he later appropriates 
in an empty marriage. The triumph 
of sterility over laughter leaves every- 
one content — except Joe, who is 
now dead. 

Desperation, Joe believed, was the 
basic element of comedy as of trag- 
edy. American suburbia shaped the 
particular form of his despair. There 
people existed as if in a zoo in the 
jungle, their days neatly ordered and 
their experience detached from the 
fierce struggle and the freedom be- 
yond the bars. The men and women 
in Joe's circle had no particular be- 
liefs and no particular ethnic ties. 
They were far from poor. In fact, 
often their only worry was the worry 
about worrying, which led them into 
vicious cycles like sneezing into a 
handkerchief to which one is allergic. 

On the surface, the characters in 
The Vale of Laughter are thus far re- 
moved from the little people of ear- 


lier American comedy whose pre- 
dicaments were the products of pov- 
erty or of their ethnic heritage. Yet 
there is a connection between De 
Vries's stockbrokers and professors 
and the tramps, blackface minstrels, 
and Irish comics of the past. They 
all seek an accommodation of com- 
promises and concessions amidst the 
human chaos within which they ex- 
ist. They bend in order not to break, 
seeing life through by recognizing 
that they form only a modest part of 
an incomprehensible whole, yet 
clutching at the dignity of their own 
individuality. They continue to 
dream of islands though the main- 
land has been lost, and they are 
swept remorselessly out to sea while 
they spread their arms to the beauti- 
ful shore. Observing their situation, 
the compassionate artist laughs to 
avert despair. 


The goals of life 


Americans above all wish to forget 
what an angry poet long ago told 
them — that most men lead lives of 
desperation, quiet or not. The propo- 
sition is unpalatable in a society 
committed to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Yet more than a century after 
Thoreau fled to Walden, the sub- 
urbs and the slums alike choke with 
despair. The difference between our 
times and his lies in the cause: the 
agony springs now not from fear of 
hunger but from an aimlessness con- 
fined to no single economic or social 
group. 

Yet Americans, driven by a belief 
in the ubiquity of happiness, insist 
that despair is exceptional and aber- 
rant. Since everyone deserves a 
prize, it is only the incomplete and 
the underprivileged who do not suc- 
ceed; and in the 1960s, that means 
the Negroes. The affluent citizens 
who have never seen a tenement 
shudder at the horrors of life in the 
slums and readily accept a direct 
connection between a disorderly en- 
vironment and failure. They forget 
that the slums do not doom every 
child and that drug addicts and sex- 
ual delinquents are at home in the 
suburbs also. 

In the past few years, much of the 
literature on the race problem, in- 
fused with oversimplified environ- 
mentalist assumptions, has simply 
treated the Negro as a victim, as if 
his own will, intelligence, and emo- 
tions counted for nothing. The un- 
intentional result has been to iden- 
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tify the whole race with rioters, dope 
pushers, and perverts. And ironi- 
cally, many Negroes have accepted 
| that view of their role as a tactic in 
the civil rights struggle. 

Junius Horwitz’s THE W.A.S.P. 
(Atheneum, $4.95), for instance, 
treats its Negro characters as if they 
were simply creations of poor hous- 
‘ing and prejudice. Seven years ago, 
in The Inhabitants, the same author 
painted an honest picture of the 
slum dwellers on welfare. The 
W.A.S.P. deals with much the same 
material. But the more recent novel, 
about the relationship of a white 
sympathizer with a Negro intellec- 
tual, lacks the power of its predeces- 
sor. People and action alike dissolve 
in maudlin sentimentality. Clichés 
remain. Here are the cute little boy 
| murderers, the brutal police, the 
love-hungry Southern gal. Liberal 
lacings of sex fail to bring these card- 
|! board characters alive. Their mo- 
tives just do not make sense. Emer- 
son, the central Negro figure, has it 
made, but then for reasons not given 
cannot find God in the Yale Divin- 
ity School and comes to Harlem. 
The account does not square with 
reality — Exeter, Harvard, and Yale 
and their Negro students are not ac- 
curately portrayed. More impor- 
tant, the book fails as fiction, for it 
does not endow its men and women 
with genuine personality. 

The actuality of the 1960s is quite 
different from the situation por- 
| trayed in the Negro-as-victim books. 
| Most Negro Americans have steadily 
‘been improving themselves; and 
what is more, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them are fully aware of the 
gains they have made. The figures in 
BLACK AND WHITE by WILLIAM BRINK 
and Lours Harris (Simon and 
Schuster, $5.95) offer convincing 
evidence of the trend. The book in- 
corporates the results of an exten- 
sive public opinion poll conducted 
by Harris Associates for Newsweek in 
1966. Among its other interesting 
data is the finding that fully 70 per- 
cent of all Negroes know that their 
situation has grown better in the past 
decade. The general profile of Ne- 
gro attitudes is far removed from the 
lurid descriptions of the slum victim. 

One significant fact in the survey 
has relevance to recent disturbances. 
The percentage of Negro leaders 
who expressed a commitment to non- 
violence as the primary instrument 
| of the struggle for equality was small- 
|er than that of the group as a whole. 
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The discrepancy is an indication of 
the gap between the leadership and 
its following. The thrust toward vio- 
lence was not popular, widespread, _ 
or spontaneous. In a tactic that mis- 
fired, many Negro leaders hoped to 
press for legitimate action by identi- 
fying the violent rhetoric of extrem- 
ists and the criminal activities of 
riffraff with the aspirations of all 
colored people. 

The factual material in the Brink 
and Harris volume is a helpful cor- " 
rective to loose assumptions about^ 
what black and white Americans 
think of each other. Yet so deep is 
the current belief in the inability of 
the Negro as a victim of society to 
make headway that the authors’ 
comments occasionally slip into the 
same conventional grooves. 

Ror OrrLEY and WinuaM J. ` 
WEATHERBY’S THE NEGRO IN NEW 
YORK (Oceana Publications, $6.00) 
reminds us how different were the 
attitudes of the 1930s. The book is a 
vestigial product of the W.P.A. 
Writers’ Project, left unfinished when 
the venture ended. The incomplete 
manuscript was long known to 
scholars, but is now published for 
the first time. 

It is a singularly interesting docu- 
ment, and not only because such 
writers as Ralph Ellison and Claude 
McKay took a hand in composing it 
thirty years ago. The text and the 
editorial notes show that the views 
of the period in which the book was 
written were far more hopeful than 
those of the present. James Bald- 
win's obtuse and lachrymose intro- 
duction, for instance, insists, as is 
the fashion of 1967, that New York's 
racial attitudes were always indis- 
tinguishable from those of the South; 
every chapter in the volume contra- 
dicts him. And the book sweeps to a 
conclusion animated by the opti- 
mism of the New Deal. The record 
of progress toward full equality was 
far less encouraging then than later, 
yet The Negro in New York ends with a 
ringing affirmation. ‘‘Throughout | 
his long American history, the Ne- 
gro’s faith has been in the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. At no time 
has this goal been as visible as it is 
today." 

These sentences are even more 
relevant thirty years later. ‘The Ne- 
groes are neither helpless within the 
system nor a unique element in it. 
Their adjustment to the difficulties 
of urbanization is similar to that of 
other peoples, and their rate of prog- 
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Negroes, like that of other Americans 
whose lives are also disoriented, 
arises out of an inability to define 
the goals of life meaningfully. The 
sense of purposelessness, which in 
the suburbs generates neuroses, in 
the slums breeds apathy and irra- 
tional outbursts of violence. 


Purpose 


THE HUNTER AND THE WHALE (Wil- 
liam Morrow, $5.95), by LAURENS 
VAN DER Post, is an exciting adven- 
ture story. A boy of fourteen comes 
down from the South African veld 
to visit a school friend in Port Natal. 
A lucky encounter leads to an invi- 
tation to make a voyage on a Nor- 
wegian whaling ship. For the next 
four years, the boy becomes part of 
the community of hunters. 

The captain's passion for the 
chase is productive as long as it is 
channeled within the normal rou- 
üne of the ship. But a meeting with 
an old elephant hunter dissolves all 
restraint. The two men strike a bar- 
gain. They join forces, and each will 
help the other track down an ex- 
traordinary prize. Success is almost 
within their grasp in the first effort, 
when pride leads to disaster. 

The hunters know the importance 
of luck at sea and in the jungle. In 
these uncircumscribed areas of exis- 
tence, man's ingenuity and planning 
have only limited effectiveness. Van 
der Post reverts frequently to the 
“power of something that is beyond 
reason and conduct and utterly 
nonrational in nature and intent," 
something “that imposes on us 
patterns of behavior which have 
to be obeyed.” It is therefore tempt- 
ing to read the novel as an allegory, 
particularly since some of the whal- 
ing passages bring Moby Dick to 
mind. ‘Thus regarded, the story may 
be understood as an exploration of 
the relation of the hunter to his 
prey. When the chase is distorted so 
that it becomes an end in itself rather 
than a means of subsistence the 
hunter is doomed to frustration. He 
will never be satisfied. Nothing 
makes man feel so important and 
full of purpose as when he is given a 
chance to kill; and when killing be- 
comes an end in itself, it excludes all 
other purposes from life. 

However tempting it may be to 
seek its symbolic meaning, the 
story remains exciting even without 
it. Van der Post’s descriptive power 
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consistently sustains the narrative. 
The climactic chases are packed with 
action. 


precise, 
ture, its smells, sights, and sounds. 
His command of words and a style 
rich in allusions and comparisons 
bring alive the sea and the jungle 
teeming with life. The spout of the 
sperm whale, the sleep of an ele- 
phant, a ship making a turn to cross 
the bar, the movement of a school of 
sardines — these events acquire im- 
portance because they are viewed as 
parts of a whole nature. All matter 
at heart is sacred and allegorical, 
the ship’s cook believes; and de- 
scribed with that understanding, 
every object finds a place in a vivid 
panorama. Even a boy's walk 
through the city down to the harbor 
comes alive through the exact per- 
ception of the people and things 
about him. 

The fully drawn characters play 
their parts against this pulsating 
background. Captain Thor Larsen, 
the black stoker 'Mlangeni, Jack the 
Zulu butler, Leif Fügelsang the 
ship's cook, and even a casually en- 
countered ricksha man are whole 
personalities whose appearances on 
the scene acquire significance from 
the setting. Van der Post is particu- 
larly acute in revealing the impact 
upon the character of his people of 
the diverse cultures of South Africa. 
Although he is never sentimental, he 
sympathizes with all — the Zulus, 
the Boers, the Norwegians, and the 
Indians. The only exceptions per- 
haps are the English, who came to 
exploit the country rather than to 
work in it and who are really out of 
contact with everything about them, 
as a dramatic and deliberately un- 
derwritten account of a race riot 
shows. That incident too may have 
symbolic significance. Whether it 


does or not, it forms part of a grip-. 


ping story. 
War objectives 


The imperatives of war often ob- 
scure the objectives of peace. The 
purpose of the fighting seems clear — 
to win. Then victory raises the un- 
expected question: what for? 

FROM THE MORGENTHAU DIARIES 
(Houghton Mifflin, $10.00), edited 
by John M. Blum, throws valuable 


light on the issues of war and peace 


between 1941 and 1945. This is the 
third and concluding volume of a 
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But other passages depend: 
on the author's ability to convey a. 
sensual impression of na- 
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Robert Browning 
and His World 


VOLUME I: THE 
PRIVATE FACE 1812-1861 


By MAISIE WARD. A major new biog- 
raphy of the poet who is being “redis- 
covered" during the current Victorian 
revival. This first of two volumes covers 
the years up to the death of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and offers a fresh view 
of Browning's life and character, his po- 
etry, his marriage, his relationships with 
friends and contemporaries. $8.50 


New York: 
The New Art Scene 


By ALAN SOLOMON. Photographs by 
Ugo Mulas. 500 very candid photo- 
graphs and pungent text capture Robert 
Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns, George Se- 
gal, Andy Warhol, and other important 
artists on the New York "scene" as they 
paint, play, talk, swing. 12" x 14" for- 
mat, $19.95 


The Puzzleheaded 
Girl 


By CHRISTINA STEAD. The celebrated 
author of Dark Places of the Heart and 
The Man Who Loved Children now pre- 
sents four haunting novellas—each a 
glittering gem of perfectly polished 
storytelling. "Christina Stead has the 
gift of both language and insight."— Sat- 
urday Review. $6.95 
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series in which Professor Blum has 
skillfully fashioned a readable nar- 
rative from the notes set down day 
by day by FDR’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. As in the earlier volumes, 
the editor has not injected his own 
judgments but has allowed Morgen- 
thau to speak for himself. 

Domestic issues receded to the 
background after 1941. The Trea- 
sury, unable to guide Congress on 
crucial matters, fruitlessly opposed 
the Ruml plan, and after a beating 
in 1944, gave up the effort to control 
tax policy. But Morgenthau was 
amply involved in major questions 
of war and peace. As Secretary of 
the Treasury, he participated in the 
war’s financial decisions, and those 
inevitably affected diplomacy. ‘The 
Treasury had a role in planning aid 
to the Allies and in deciding on the 
treatment of liberated and enemy 
territories. Moreover, Morgenthau 
was personally close to Roosevelt, 
who consulted him on a wide variety 
of subjects. 

The diaries contain interesting re- 
flections on relations with the Allies. 
General de Gaulle’s talent for treach- 
ery long antedated his senility. 
‘With our men on the beaches of 
France," Morgenthau wrote, *'this 
fellow comes along and holds . . . 
a gun to our backs." General Mar- 
shall was unwilling to reveal “what 
de Gaulle had been doing to hamper 
the invasion" lest the information 
play into the hands of isolationists. 

Morgenthau also had doubts 
about the Chinese. A few covert 
Communists in the Treasury Depart- 
ment undoubtedly stimulated his 
suspicions of Chiang Kai-shek, but a 
more important source of mistrust 
was the general tendency of liberals 
to expect too much of the Kuomin- 
tang. Believing that the Chinese 
were “‘just a bunch of crooks,” Mor- 
genthau was ready to “‘tell them to 
go jump in the Yangtse River" and 
“delayed substantial aid while offer- 
ing token support." In 1945, Mor- 
genthau discovered that some of his 
subordinates had misled him and 
shifted his attitude. But it was then 
late. 

The Secretary was also occasion- 
ally uneasy about British intentions. 
But his faith in the Russians never 
wavered. At the end of the war he 
was ready to cement friendship with 
the Soviets with a $10 billion Ameri- 
can loan. Here, too, conventional 
liberal assumptions betrayed him; 
only working people, he thought, 


were sincere in opposition to fascism. 
These ideas were basic to his plan to 
divide Germany and pastoralize its 
economy. Roosevelt, whose powers 
were failing in the last months of his 
life, temporized on that issue. But 
Truman fortunately vetoed the pro- 
posal. 

MarrHEW B. Ripcway’s THE 
KOREAN WAR (Doubleday, $6.95) 
touches on the resurgence of some of 
the same problems less than a decade 
later. The book is at its best in the 
opening chapters, which deal with 
the period down to the full-scale 
Chinese invasion. Ridgway was 
then attached to the office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and able to see 
the whole conflict in perspective. Af- 
ter the death of General Walker, 
Ridgway assumed direction of the 
Eighth Army and later succeeded 
MacArthur as commander in chief, 
in which capacity he bore responsi- 
bility for fighting and ending the 
war. His discussion of the difficulties 
of negotiating with the Communists 
ought to be required reading for any- 
one who assumes that a will to peace 
could simply end the fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Douglas MacArthur is a central 
character in much of the book. 
Ridgway has a soldier’s respect for 
“a truly great military man, a great 
statesman, and a gallant leader," 
and deplores the ‘‘cavalier manner" 
of the General’s dismissal. On the 
other hand, the candid account 
leaves no doubt about MacArthur’s 
egomania and about the colossal 
blunders he committed after the suc- 
cess at Inchon. Belief in his own in- 
fallibility persuaded MacArthur to 
disperse his forces and led him to 
discount intelligence reports of Chi- 
nese intervention. Furthermore, well 
before the incident that led to his 
removal, he felt free to disobey or- 
ders from Washington. Ridgway 
also reveals, but underplays, the 
dereliction of the Joint Chiefs and 
of the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, who knew that MacArthur 
was headed for disaster but were 
afraid to face up to the prima donna 
in Tokyo. Ridgway properly con- 
cludes that any challenge to civilian 
authority in the United States mili- 
tary system is intolerable. 

The narrative also makes clear the 
new type of war Korea initiated. 
Thereafter “it could no longer be a 
question of whether to fight a limited 
war, but of how to avoid fighting any 
other kind." And in limited war, 
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the terrifying and expensive arsenal 
of nuclear weapons remains in sus- 
pense because ground action alone 
~can destroy the enemy. That is the 
American plight in Vietnam. 

What remains unclear is the ca- 
pacity of people in a democracy to 
endure years of indecisive conflict. 
They cannot accept killing as an end 
in itself, and without a firm sense of 
purpose, may be tempted to seek 
facile and dangerous solutions. 


» 





Potpourri 
by Phoebe Adams 





Norman MAILER’S novel WHY ARE 
WE IN VIETNAM? (Putnam, $4.95) is 
fierce, funny, and tightly organized. 
Perhaps as a result of turning The 
Deer Park into a play, Mr. Mailer has 
learned to build his sermon into 
the plot instead of goofing off peri- 
odically into the pulpit. The book 
also contains, I believe, a percentage 
of dirty words unequaled except on 

ecertain washroom walls. Mr. Mailer 
has reason for these words. His first- 
person narrator, a youth who calls 
himself DJ (for Disc Jockey to the 
Universe) is “a humdinger of a la- 
tent homosexual highly over-hetero- 
sexual with onanistic narcissistic and 
sodomistic overtones, a choir task 
force of libidinal cross-hybrided vec- 
tors." This is DJ's malicious and 
imaginary version of diagnosis by 
his mother's psychiatrist. His real 
trouble is rather more simple. With 
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a discreetly lecherous mother from 
Norleens and a status-grabbing fa- 
ther from Tex-ass, DJ sees the world 
organized by his elders as a mixture 
of (let us stick to civil euphemism) 
sex and sewage. His vocabulary is 
limited by this view, but within its 
limits, precise and consistent. It is 
also repetitious, and what Mr. 
Mailer accomplishes by the repeti- 
tion is unusual. First comes the 
inevitable disappearance of any 
meaning at all from these over- 
worked words. ‘Then they acquire 
a new meaning, or at least a new 
authority, as Mr. Mailer’s per- 
sistent hammering at them compels 
the reader to accept DJ's vocabulary | 
as the articulation of normal, ac- 
cepted reality. The book's style in 
other respects is a wickedly clever 
parody of Salinger, Burroughs, and 
Barth, full of puns, ironic scholar- 
ship, bits of old jokes, learned para- 
phrase, burlesque scientific jargon, 
juvenile slang, and slapstick Texas 
dialect. The whole compilation is a 
mockery of the current tendency 
among critics to count intricacy of 
style as intrinsically meritorious. 
(Actually intricacy is meritorious, 
from the critic’s point of view; it 
proves that the author has really 
been working hard, which gives the 
critic one solid point to take a bear- | 
ing on.) 

The literary spoof is merely titiva- 
tion, however. Mr. Mailer’s real 
target is American society, which 
DJ sees as a constant struggle hed 





what his father would call success, 
meaning face, meaning the right 
to kick an inferior and get away 
with it: a right to be won by any 
means available and subsequently 
described by the winner as the result 
of disinterested and heroic action. 
Specifically, DJ and father go hunt- 
ing in Alaska, accompanied by DJ's. 
friend Tex and two of father’s | 
flunkies, one of whom lugs along a 
cannon fit to stop a charging rhino | 
at ten feet. He can hardly hit a| 
mountain with the thing, but tech- 
nically he has outgunned the boss, a 
social error that casts general mur- 
rain. Father, soured by the fire- 
power question, nags the guide un- 
reasonably about grizzly. The guide, 
a distinguished old D. Boone type, 
judges correctly that what this 
crowd wants is not sport but loot. 
He contemptuously helicopters them 
all around. the Brooks Range, rings 
them with bodyguards, and silently 
packs up and flies out the slaughtered 
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THE JOURNALS AND 
PAINTINGS OF 
FATHER NICOLAS POINT 


A genuine “first” . . . the Jost journals 
of a young missionary — illustrated in 
full color — that re-create an authentic 
image of the American Indian 125 years 
ago. In these remarkable journals, Fa- 
ther Point illuminates every aspect of 
daily life among the “savage” Indian 
tribes of the northern Rockies: their 
trapping and fishing techniques, battle 
tactics, tribal rituals, eating habits, 
mating customs, art, music, religion. 


JOHN C. EWERS of the Smithsonian 
Institution says: "Of all the pioneers 
who entered the American West prior to 
1850, only one possessed the rare com- 
bination of skills that enabled him to 
describe and picture Indian life among 
tribes of the Northern Rockies. He was 
Father Nicolas Point, S.J. . . . We are 
privileged to see and read his record, 
faithfully reproduced in this handsome 
book." 


With 280 illustrations — 230 in 
glowing full color — from the 
priceless original manuscript 
De luxe binding; 9" x 12" format 


ORDER THIS COLLECTOR'S ITEM 
NOW AT THE SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF $17.95 
(Regular List Price, $21.95) 


At all fine bookstores 
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A former 
French Premier 
blasts de Gaulle 


RENINT ANCE 


the political autobiography of 


REGES BIDALLIT 


Hero of the World War II Re- 
sistance, Premier of France, a 
leader in the Algérie Française 
movement, and now an embit- 
tered exile, Georges Bidault 
tells the story of his remark- 
able career. His book is a sav- 
age indictment of the man he 
calls the **most sterile leader 
France has ever had," Charles 
de Gaulle. Illustrated. $6.95 at 
your bookstore. 
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NEW YORK—The Anti-Tobacco Center of 
America has just published a booklet which 
explains how 88,648 heavy smokers (of whom 
many are physicians) have stopped smoking 
without straining their will power. This book- 
let is available free of charge to smokers. All 
you need to do, to obtain it, is to send your 
name and address to The Anti-Tobacco Cen- 
ter of America, Dept. A-158- M, 366 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. This offer is 
open while the supply of these booklets lasts. 
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beasts. The dead animals are real, 
but the rest of the affair is a fraud — 
cheap thrill, safe danger, make- 
believe courage, results guaranteed 
or your money back. By the end 
of it, the two boys have resigned 
from the system. Vietnam is not 
mentioned until the last page of 
the book, and Mr. Mailer could 
have made his point without ever 
mentioning it at all. 
Rather belatedly come two good 
books about last November’s flood 
in Florence. A DIARY OF FLORENCE 
N FLOOD (Simon and_ Schuster, 
$4.50) by KATHERINE KRESSMAN 
TAYLOR and FLORENCE: THE DAYS OF 
THE FLOOD (Stein and Day, $4.95) 
by Franco Nencini. Miss Taylor's 
book is a personal account, emo- 
tional, vivid, full of individuals, 
sharp details, and small specific in- 
cidents. Mr. Nencini’s is a general 
report by a professional journalist, 
tracing causes, following official ac- 
tion and inaction, and debating pos- 
sible remedies. It is heavily illus- 
trated and includes antique accounts 
of previous floods. The two volumes 
complement each other neatly. 
Our present judicial serenity about 
openly published obscenity has 
raised an effect one would hardly 
expect from a trivial outburst of 
lenity: the appearance, to wit, of 
collected limericks, one lot selected 
by N. Doucras, whose jape was a 
fake-earnest ape of scholarship. 
Long well-protected beneath coun- 
ters, his midget anthology SOME 
LIMERICKS (Grove, no apology, 
$4.00) provides comic footnotes, be- 
sides exudations of witless scatology. 
WiLLIAM S. Bartnc-GouLp has com- 
piled THE LURE OF THE LIMERICK, 
styled (Clarkson Potter, $5.00) dis- 
tinctly for scholars whose tastes are 
austerely defiled. Now a limerick of 
an ambition is created for vocal 
rendition. What these books have 
begun will, in time, cut the fun 
out of oral erotic tradition. 

Between 1840 and 1847, FATHER 
NicHOLAS Point labored at convert- 
ing Rocky Mountain Indians to 


Christianity. Father Point was pi-| 


ously zealous, but also sympathetic, 
inquisitive, observant, and addicted 
to pen and brush. His journals and 
amateurish but effective paintings 
have survived, and appear as WIL- 
DERNESS KINGDOM (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $17.95), a delightful 
and informative record of Indian 
life before the wave of miners and 
settlers threw it into chaos. 
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A warm, human, unsentimental 
chronicle of boyhood in New 
York City during the 30s and 
40s — and a loving son's tribute 
to an unforgettable father who 
tried to give him 
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RETAIL PRICE: $6.50 


MASTERING THE ART OF FRENCH 
COOKING by Juria CuiLp, SIMONE 
Beck & LouiseETTE BERTHOLLE, More 
than 1000 recipes. A masterpiece. 

RETAIL PRICE: $10 


THE SPICE COOKBOOK by Ava- 
NELLE Day & Lillie Sruckrev. 1400 
recipes from appetizers to desserts. 
“For the best kind of American food, 
both plain and fancy." —N.Y. Times 

RETAIL PRICE: $12.95 


LAROUSSE GASTRONOMIQUE. The 
internationally famous bible of cook- 
ing. A prime reference book of chefs, 
gourmets and experts; the world au- 
thority containing 8500 recipes, 1000 
illustrations, many in full color. “The 
mightiest, farthest-ranging, most aston- 
ishing single cookbook in the history 
of eating.” —Life ^ RETAIL PRICE: $20 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
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every reading family should know about 


HE OBVIOUS PURPOSE of this 

suggested trial is to have you dis- 
cover, by actual experience, the extraor- 
dinary opportunity you will have to ac- 
quire a well-rounded library of useful, 
beautiful books at little cost—through 
the Club’s unique Book-Dividend sys- 
tem. If you continue after this trial, for 
every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy you will receive a Book-Dividend 
Credit which, upon payment of a nom- 
inal sum, will entitle you to a fine library 
volume. Many volumes call for only one 
Credit, plus $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat 
more for an unusually expensive volume. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 


A portion of the amount members pay 
for the books they buy is accumulated 


and invested in entire editions of valuable 
books and sets through special contrac- 
tual arrangements with the publishers in 
each case. These are the Club’s Book- 
Dividends. Since this plan’s inaugura- 
tion, $401,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by 
Club members. 


* GOOD SENSE « There are three 


other benefits of membership. First, mem- 
bers have a wide choice among the best 
new books—at least 200 a year. Second, 
prices average 20% below retail prices. 
Finally, the Club’s unique method of 
operation insures you against missing 
new books you fully intend to read, 
but so often fail to read through sheer 
overbusyness. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10014 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me the five cookbooks shown here, 
billing me only $2 a volume. I agree to purchase at 
least three monthly Selections—or Alternates—during 
the first year I am a member. I have the right to cancel 
my membership any time after buying these three 
books. If I continue after the trial, I will earn a Book- 
Dividend Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy 
under the system described at left. (A small charge is 
added to all shipments to cover postage and mailing 
expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers two 
or more books at «a special combined price. Such pur- 
chases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the 
membership obligation. 


MR. 
MRS. . 99990009 s oes 
MISS My) 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis» 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 
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Haiti — Next Mess in the Caribbean? ROBERT DEBS HEINL, JR. 83 
Viewpoint 

Twenty Letters to a Father ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 90 

A Darwin Sidelight STANLEY EDGAR HYMAN 96 
The Shape of the Young Man’s Nose 

Sea Change. A Story SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 105 

The Rocking Chair. A Poem ROBLEY WILSON, JR. 109 

Of Babbitts and Bohemians LOUIS KRONENBERGER 110 

Reports: Washington, Hong Kong, Peru, The California Textbook Fight 4 

Coming in the Atlantic 44 

Letters 48 
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The Mainstream Book Club is for people who 
care about whats really going on in the world © 


and who would like to save at least 40% on the kind of books they enjoy most 


6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF BERTRAND RUSSELL. The 
English philosopher tells 
of his first 42 years and 
how he developed his 
headline-making views. 

Publisher's edition, $7.95 


216. A MODERN PRIEST 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


|. BERTRAND RUSSELL uj 


BERTRAND | 
Russen. 





D 0 THE giant corporate structures examined 
by John Kenneth Galbraith in The New 
Industrial State present a threat to our liber- 
ties? Will the Catholic Church re-examine its 
attitudes towards Celibacy, Divorce and Birth 
Control? What manner of man is Bertrand 
Russell who initiated his own “trial” of Ameri- 


can officials for Vietnam “‘war crimes"? 

Books that raise questions like these not only 
go behind the news in their relentless search 
for answers, but often actually make news 
themselves. 

Now the new MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
offers you a unique opportunity to get the in- 
side story on the really important events and 
controversies of our time, in the often contro- 
versial books that explain the news or actually 
make the news. 


MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB lets you 
know about books like these before they are 


KS AT HIS OUTDATED s T 
CHURCH, Fr. James move ) + A MODERN PRIEST LOOKS Father James Kava ; 
ade vanaugh 
don is Chur, a Priest | Jugs AL HIS OUTDATED CHURCH : 
attacks its attitudes today. ——ÁÉÍ E ie 

Publisher's edition, $4.95 


122. THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
STATE, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Controversial view 
of modern economic life by 
the author of The Affluent 
Society. Pub. edition, $6.95 
361. TREBLINKA, Jean- 
François Steiner. Gripping à 
true story of the heroic ] : 
risoners' rebellion at the 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE 


JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH 


cp AE 


` 


Amen and Scoveitt 


camp. 


13. BY-LINE: HEMING- 
WAY. Never before col- 
lected articles by the fa- 
mous writer on the Span- 
ish Civil War, Africa, 
World War II and much 
more. Pub. edition, $8.95 


146. THE MANCHESTER AF- 
FAIR, John Corry. Com- 
plete behind-the-scenes 
story of the attempted 
suppression of the 

The Death of a President. 
Publisher's edition, $4.95 


259. PULITZER, W. A. Swan- 
berg. Vivid portrait of 
Joseph Pulitzer, the man 
who revolutionized Ameri- 
can journalism while build- 
ing a great personal for- 
tune. By the author of 
Citizen Hearst. 

Publisher's edition, $8.95 


278. THE FALL OF JAPAN, 
William Craig. Exciting 
reconstruction of the last 
days of World War II in 
the Pacific. Pub. ed., $6.50 


f Nazi death 
infamous Nazi death | Jean- Francois | Steiner 
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LCRIBKRERS 


published. It delivers them to you while they 
are just beginning to stir talk. And it saves 
you at least 40% on every one you want. 

The important books on this page are typi- 
cal of the selections the Club’s editors sift out 
from the flood of lesser books. As a Charter 
Member, you may take any three for only $1, 
plus shipping and handling. 

Then every month you receive, free, the 
Club bulletin reviewing the forthcoming selec- 
tion and several alternates. If you want the 
selection, it will be rushed to you as soon as 
published. Or you may request an alternate— 
or no book at all—on the form always provided. 

You need purchase only four books within 
the next two years out of dozens to be offered. 
For each book you buy, you will be billed the 
Club's special low price—at least 40% off the 
publisher's original edition. Every fourth pur- 
chase entitles you to choose a free bonus book. 

You needn't send the dollar now for your 
three introductory books— just mail the coupon. 


314. THE MAKING OF THE 
PRESIDENT 1960 and THE 
MAKING OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 1964, Theodore H. 
White. JFK vs. Nixon; 
LBJ vs. Goldwater. Both 
books count as one. Comb. 
price pub. editions: $13.90 


187. HELL'S ANGELS, Hun- 
ter Thompson. Blunt ‘‘in- 
side" report on today's 
notorious motorcycle gangs 
by a man who shared their 
violent world for a year. 
Publisher's edition, $4.95 


201. THE PASSOVER PLOT, 
Dr. Hugh J. Schonfield. 


Extraordinary view by a | 
Biblical scholar that Jesus ver] SCHONFIELD 
lotted his own crucifixion. A cd 


ublisher's edition, $4.95 


the President 1064. 


The Making of 
the President 1960 4 


As a charter member of the new 
MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 


Choose Any 3 Books 
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for only $] 


and take as few as four more books 
any time within the next two years 





ASSOCIATES 


MAINSTREAM BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 7N-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enter my Charter Member- 
ship and send me the three books 
whose numbers I have printed in 


the boxes at the right. Bill me only 
$1 plus shipping and handling for 


1 BERNARD Gih | 


212. RICKENBACKER. The 


legendary'' Captain Eddie’”’ N 
tells his own story. Rac- N 
ing-car driver, flying hero ^ E 
of both World Wars and * E 


industrial tycoon, his tri- á A ALUTORIOØGRAPHY 
umphs span fifty years of 
turbulent American his- 
tory. Pub. edition, $7.95 
217. THE HEIR APPARENT, 
William Shannon. Contro- 
versial examination of 
Robert Kennedy’s struggle 
for power. Pub. ed., $5.95 


140. THE NEW LEGIONS, 
Donald Duncan. A pro- 


fessional soldier tells why E s 
he left the army after 18 * 
months with the Green b 


PRENTICE 


all three books. However, if not 
delighted with them, I may return 
them in 10 days and my member- 
ship will be canceled. 

If I decide to continue, I agree to purchase on 
my Club charge account as few as four more se- 
lections or alternates during the next Two years 
at the members’ special price, guaranteed to be 
at least 40% less than the publishers’ editions (a 
modest charge is added for shipping and han- 
dling). Each month you will send me the free 
Club bulletin describing the forthcoming selec- 
tion and other vital, provocative books, together 
with a convenient form for requesting an alter- 
nate or no book at all if I do not wish to receive 
the selection. Every fourth purchase of a selec- 


Berets in Vietnam. 
Publisher's edition, $5.95 
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359. HELL IN v tion or alternate will entitle me to choose a free 

SMALL PLACE, Bernard B. | Bernard IN A VERY bonus book. 

Fall. Revealing true story Mr. 

of the French deféat in do ; Mrs. 

Vietnam and how it has ^d A i Miss 

sha ed the war today. ERES Ea (Please Print) 
blisher’s edition, $8.95 Address 

ux SUEZ, Hugh Thomas. 

Timely study of the 1956 od MEN Zip 

Anglo-French Suez expe- gagh 

dition and Israel's inva- If under 18 EP 

sion of the Sinai penin- Thomas parent must sign here: 

sula. Pub. edition, $5.95 Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only 1-MS7 
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Washington 





There is an eerie feeling to Wash- 
ington these days. It is a town with- 
out a center of gravity. While every- 
one would agree that there is an 
"urban crisis" and the country is in a 
nasty mood and growing nastier, one 
has a pit-of-the-stomach feeling that 


it all flies apart from there. Not 
that there is nobody working on the 
problem: the capital is virtually 
sinking under the weight of task 
forces and study commissions. ‘There 
are quiet little “brainstorming” din- 
ners in Georgetown; people are 
earnestly putting people in touch 
with people who seem to have an 
idea; memoranda are passed about; 
new pressure groups are formed; and 
a worried Congress marches off in 
a hundred directions. The White 
House from time to time emits 
worthy plans to touch up the prob- 
lem, amidst more hoopla than they 
deserve. 

But the most important man in 
this town, the President, has been 
in one of his odd withdrawals. It 
is never easy for the government to 


4 


make important new departures 
without the catalyst of the presi- 
dency, and Lyndon Johnson's style 
of governing has made it impossi- 
ble. Therefore, efforts for significant 
change are doomed to failure with- 
out him, or to success only after they 
have been taken over by him and 
shaped to his will. 


The home front 

It is a very important fact in all 
of this that the President and his 
aides honestly do not believe that the 
White House has withdrawn. They 
state, with conviction, that he is 
hghting in Congress for the largest 
urban program ever, and that even 
with grcat effort, and at great po- 
litical expense, he will have trouble 
winning it. They flip out a little 
blue card listing the President's re- 
quests for *city programs" for the 
next fiscal year, which, by stretching 
definitions a bit, come to $6.8 billion. 
They point to letters to congressional 
leaders, statements at bill signings, 
and press conference utterances as 
evidence of the President’s efforts. 
Their argument is that given the cur- 
rent political context Johnson is doing 
all, perhaps more than, he can. 

The key, then, is how the White 
House views the current political 
context, and the room for maneuver 
within it. This provides the best 
clue as to what can be expected from 
even the unpredictable Johnson Ad- 
ministration in the near- and long- 
term. It sheds light on how other 
efforts to mobilize new action, or 
even change the national mood, are 
affected. It also raises a very funda- 
mental question of what Presidents 
get paid for. 

There is little doubt that the 
President would like mightily to be 
the one who set the nation’s most 
critical domestic problem on the 


path to recovery; but the realities, 
for him and his aides, are the war, 
the economy, and the information 
they receive from Capitol Hill. Par- 
ticularly, in this case, the latter. 
President Johnson's associates believe 
that neither he nor John Kennedy 
was elected President for his liberal- 
ism. The President believes that the 
country has been swinging in- 
exorably to the right since 1964, 
when Barry Goldwater — Barry Gold- 
water — was supported by almost 40 
percent of the electorate. He is 
astute enough to know that Negroes 
aren't very popular these days. 

Ihe President is having a very 
peculiar credibility problem with the 
Southern moderate and Northern 
machine Democrats in Congress who 
used to put his programs across. 
These men believe not only that the 
Presidents own programs are too 
identified with helping Negroes, but 
that he is surreptitiously helping 
congressional liberals push through 
even larger ones. ‘This way, they 
reason, he has put himself in a posi- 
tion to avoid taking the blame, or 
seize the credit, depending on how 
things work out. That this is what 
he is doing would be astonishing 
news to the liberals. But the South- 
erners and Northern representatives 
of largely ethnic, anti-Negro con- 
stituencies have persuaded them- 
selves that it is true. The White 
House, anyway, believes that they 
believe it, and therefore a set of 
valuable congressional allies must be 
listened to. 


A penny is a penny 

In great part, however, when the 
White House thinks of Congress, it 
conjures up the likes of George 
Mahon. To some, Mahon may be 
just another uninteresting congress- 
man from the Texas panhandle who 

















You’ve just landed in 
a city that gets only 
7 inches of rain a year. 

All on the day you 

arrive. 

A business trip is often one minor 
calamity after another. 


at QS Wickinpton Steet Add them together and they produce 
which is right across j a traveler who mostly wants to travel 
from the Civil War Monument, Å home. 
and everybody knows | But long before he sees home, he's 


where that is. Except you. likely to see a Hertz counter. And, as 
fellow humans, that gives us some obli- 
gation to do what we can for him. 

And we can do more than rent a car. 

For instance, if you don't know how 
to get where you're going, we'll give 
you a map and diagram the route. 

If you run short of money, we'll lend 
you $10 cash. ( Just show us your Hertz 
charge card and we'll tack the loan 
onto your rental.) 

If you get caught in the rain without 
a raincoat, we'll give you a raincoat. 

If you're a stranger in any of 33 cities, 
we'll give you a survival manual that 
tells where to find anything else you 


You're waiting in line to 
.return the car you rented. 
So are a lot of other 
people. But they don't have 
to catch a plane 
in five minutes. 
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You've locked your suitcase 





! | 
, e inire tren to i may need—from a decent hotel room to 
pick the lock with a paper = dental work at 2 a.m. 
clip. Now where p 0 "Ka NEN T E f 
can you finda a f/i P mp DON you re in à urry to return one o 
~- locksmith - E uL II & our cars, we won't make you stand in 
to remove the : | line. If you're charging your car, our 
paper clip? | express check-in lets you toss the rental 


| agreement on our counter and run. 

| And if none of these solutions solves 
| your problem, we'll work out one that 
does. Or at least give you a shoulder to 
cry on. 

Of course, we haven't forgotten the 
most obvious reason why people come 
to Hertz. 

So we constantly check our Fords 
and other cars to make sure that what- 
ever else may undermine your travels 
|j —they won't. 


Hertz 


We can help a little. 
You've run out of money. ——— —— 
Your shoeshine boy does 
not accept 


major credit cards. 





HERTZ SYSTEM, INC., 1967 










“CANADIAN WHISK Y—A BLEND-80 PROOF- IMPORTED BY CALVERT DISTCO, N Y.C. 
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Mason & Hamlin. The important piano. Destined for the 
privileged few to whom a piano's tone is important. Those 
who know that Mason & Hamlin has the exclusive tension 
resonator, the duplex scale. No other piano has 4 
features like these. The name alone is an . sé 
endorsement of excellence. It speaks highly of EE 
the piano it identifies. And of its owner. 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


Mason & Hamlin, 33 W. 57 St., N.Y., N.Y. Å Division of Aeolian mo DN 














The moment you look 
at that plush red box 
you'll know Canadian 
Masterpiece won't make 
you richer. So don't be 
surprised by the price 
tag: almost $9.00 the fifth. 
You'll also have to spend 
some time finding a bot- 
tle. (That's because so 
little of it trickles down 
from Canada.) But if you 
can afford the time and 
the price, then you de- 
serve what you get—one 
of the finest Canadian 


whiskies made. (Maybe .. 


we should have called it 
the rich box.) 
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Washington 





clings to the notions that a penny is 
a penny is a penny and a debt is 
bad; but he also happens to be the 
chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and in the White 


House view he looms very large 


indeed; he is power incarnate, and 
symbolic of the national mood be- 
sides. George Mahon can lop off 
federal programs with a single stroke. 


If he thinks that there is too much 


domestic spending, or the debt has 


grown too large, he just might. 
| Therefore George Mahon must be 


listened to. 
The White House has received 


good deal of free advice lately on 
how to handle the urban crisis. 
| Among the more frequent sugges- 
‘tions is that 7f Congress is balking 


the President’s best efforts to deal 
with the problem, 7f, worse still, 
Congress is truly representing the 
national mood, then the national 


mood must be changed, and that is 
what Presidents are for. To this 


the White House replies that in 


effect this is asking the President to 


grandstand. Congress will not re- 


spond, expectations will be aroused, 


and a disturbed people will have 
been handed empty rhetoric. More- 
over, they argue, any bow by the 
President in the direction of still 


more spending for the cities might 


well destroy the dangerously delicate 


| balance that has been constructed 


between the priorities of the George 
Mahons and the Jerry Cavanaghs 


| of this world. 


lhere is another way of viewing 


| the President's situation. Many ob- 


servers here, in and out of the Ad- 





| ministration, accept the White House 


rationale as one honestly arrived at, 
but troubling nonetheless. It is an 
acceptance of, a series of retreats into, 
other people's contexts. It is the 
essence of ‘“‘congressional politics" 
as perfected by Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson and re- 
named *''consensus politics" after he 
became President; it too easily be- 


| comes de minimis politics. 





Not only does this present the 
uncomfortable spectacle of the Presi- 
dent of the United States painting 
himself into a corner, but it is argued 
that there is an ample amount of 
other territory to choose from. All 
manner of respectable commissions 
and task forces, for example, have 
recommended some sort of guaran- 


Let us send you, for the token 
price of $1, three books that have 
served as cornerstones in many a fine 
home library. 


The complete works of 
Shakespeare 


This beautiful 1300-page vol- 
ume contains all Shakespeare ever 
wrote. His poems, sonnets, and all 
37 of his comedies, tragedies, and his 
torical dramas, including Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, The 
Comedy of Errors, etc. 


The works of Kipling 


Actually eight books in one. 
A complete novel and 139 stories, 
ballads, and verses loved the world 
over . . . including Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
Mandalay,Gunga Din, The Phantom 
Rickshaw and others. 


The works of De Maupassant 


128 tales by the acknowledged 
master of the short story. Every 
story complete and unexpurgated: 
The Diamond Necklace, A Piece of 
String, A Wife's Confession, etc. 

You will enjoy reading these 
books, just as millions before you 
have. Your friends will admire them, 
perhaps even envy you for owning 
them. And your children will gain 
a real advantage from having books 
like these always close at hand. 

We offer you these three lux- 
uriously bound books for only $1: in 
order to introduce you to our Giants 
of Literature Series. We think you 
will be impressed. And we hope you 
will want to own others in the Series, 
as they become available. They will 
include: 

Hugo. 36 complete works, in- 
cluding Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
A Woman of the Streets, The Souls. 

Stevenson. 39 novels, stories, 


poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll 


REA NB ai SA V i rta e HISP e d 


and Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., all 
complete. 

Tolstoi. 27 novels and stories: 
Anna Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, etc. 

Poe. gr works: Anabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, etc. 

Ibsen. His daring plays, each 
uncut, including: A Doll’s House, 
Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, Peer Gynt. 

Doyle. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes: The Sign of The Four, Red- 
Headed League, plus others. 

Wilde. The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, Lady Windermere's Fan, The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, etc. 91 great 
works. 

Also in the full series: the 
works of Browning, Longfellow, Do- 
stoevsky, Byron, and many others. 

Normally, you would expect 
to pay a high price (perhaps $5 to 
$10 each) for deluxe editions of 
books like these. But our direct-to- 


Regularly $8.67. Now all three for $I. 


the-public method of book distribu- 
tion (which we have specialized in 
for over 30 years) lets us make these 
volumes available to you for only 
$2.89 each, plus a few cents postage. 

Send no money now. Simply 
mail the coupon to get your first 
three volumes for only $1 and to 
reserve the privilege of examining 
future volumes on approval. 

Black's Readers Service Co., 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576. 


Blacks Readers Service '~ 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 11576 

Please reserve for me the beautiful volumes of The 
Giants of Literature Series. For no money in advance, 
send me the first 3 now: sHAKESPEARE, KIPLING and 
DE MAUPASSANT. Within a week after getting them, I 
will send you $1 plus mailing costs for all 3, or return 
them and owe nothing. 

I will then be entitled to get additional volumes, 
for only $2.89 each plus shipping. I will get advance 
descriptions of all future books. I may return any book 
within a week of receipt. And I may cancel my reserva- 
tion at any time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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Now you 
can hear 
Prokofiev 

in Russian. 


The lyrical glories of Prokofiev now 
come to us intact from the heart of his 
homeland. Working with the supreme 
artists of the Soviet Union, Melodiya/ 
Angel has achieved unsurpassed stereo 
quality and a Prokofiev series of historic 
importance. Make room in your col- 
lection for the awesome cantatas, Alex- 
ander Nevsky and Ivan the Terrible, 
the Buffoon and Age of Steel ballets, 
the first complete Cinderella, his quick- 
silver Symphony No. 5 and his Quintet, 
Op. 39. 
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teed job program; the Republican 
governors' policy committee recently 
called for a large increase in public 
spending for the cities; a Harris poll 
taken after the Newark and Detroit 
riots showed, for what it is worth, 
69 percent of both Negroes and 
whites subscribing to large-scale fed- 
eral work projects to give jobs to all 
of the unemployed. 

Even more important, say the 
President's critics here, it is the 
responsibility of Presidents to con- 
struct new political contexts if neces- 
sary. This requires risking the loss 
of allies, even defeat. It involves 
open give-and-take, and probably 
less opportunity to spring brand- 
new programs on an astounded pub- 
lic. It involves making speeches 
which might serve no other purposes 
than to lift the tone of public dis- 
cussion and to float new ideas into 
the public consciousness — grand- 
standing, if you will. 

If the President cannot, or will 
not, effect a new climate, this leaves 
the question of who else can, or 
might? And what does this do to 
those who are trying? Congressional 
liberals are dispirited and flounder- 
ing. “He won't even help those of 
us who are trying to do his work," 
complains one Senate Democrat 
who is pushing a difficult segment 
of the President's program. Others 
have elected to ignore, even exploit, 
the boundaries the President has set 
for himself, but their programs 
are unlikely to get through Con- 
gress without White House support. 
House liberals who would like to 
push on are in even more difficult 
straits; there are proportionately 
fewer of them; they do not have 
most senators’ luxury of riding out 
the public mood next year; they 
are trapped between colleagues who 
are reflecting the mean mood of the 
country and leadership which is too 
old, too sick, or too loyal to the 
White House to help them. 


Urban coalition 


Outside of the federal govern- 
ment, just about the only place to 
look, at this point, is to the fledgling 
Urban Coalition. The efforts to 
construct a new coalition actually 
began late last year when a group 
of concerned men looked closely at 
the results of the congressional elec- 
‘tions, at the wreckage of what was 


once an important liberal-labor- 
Negro-church alliance, and at the 
hapless position of big-city mayors. ; 
Following the current fashion and 
impeccable logic, they concluded 
that if large advances were to be 
made, business had to be aboard. 
The rush into the arms of business 
that has been taking place here with 
increasing momentum and the Ur- 
ban Coalition are all of a piece. It 
raises tantalizing possibilities. Tax- 
credit plans or *Comsat-type" solu- 
tions — which aren’t solutions at all, 
but vague concepts of business-gov- 
ernment partnerships with business 
well protected and profiting — have 
now been proposed for just about 
every problem but abortion. The 
idea of getting notable businessmen 
committed to social progress has 
been tried before. The report from 
the White House Conference on Civil 
Rights last year bore the names of 
several impressive corporate execu- 
tives; when the President elected to 
toss the report into the wastebasket, 
they were not heard to utter a peep. 
Nonetheless, if the bureaucracy is 
unwieldy, the President is unwilling, 
and federal money is unavailable, 
logic dictates turning to business. 
It leads the White House to rejoice 
that the insurance industry will now 
make more money available in the 
slums. It leads Robert Kennedy to 
try to entice businessmen into his 
project to redevelop the Negro 
ghetto of Brooklyn, and to propose 
a federal tax credit to get businesses 
to do this across the nation. (While 
Kennedy’s appears to be a useful pro- 
posal, the politics of the urban crisis, 
and of the Kennedy-Johnson feud, 
have drawn upon Kennedy’s plan 
heavy Administration sniper fire. ) 
Several important businessmen, 
aware that civic chaos is not in their 
interest, joined the Urban Coalition. 
The Detroit riot hardened the coali- 
tion’s glue and sped its timetable, for 
Detroit was home base for the 
nation’s greatest industry, a pro- 
gressive union, and a model mayor. 
Getting George Meany and Walter 
Reuther, not to mention Bayard 
Rustin and Henry Ford, around 
the table hammering out a pro- 
gram for national action was no 
minor achievement, and the pro- 
gram which emerged is impressive 
in those terms. It calls for private 
and public efforts to retrain and 
provide meaningful jobs for the 
unemployed, it pledges a re-evalua- 
tion of testing procedures and reori- 
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Fühesine n on the rivers Te if and Towy carry these tiny canvas boats, or coracles, on thei ir backs — an ancient Welsh tradition. 


When it comes to making friends, 
the Welsh speak your language. 


Welshmen have spoken and sung among themselves in 
the lvrical Celtic tongue for more than 14 centuries. But 
vou 1I probably be greeted i in English. And effusively, at 
that—after all, the Welsh word for Wales is Cymru— 
“land of comradeship.” 

It’s also a land of castles (more castles per square mile 
than any country in Europe, you'll hear). And craggy 
mountains. Lush valleys. Placid seaside resorts and me- 
dieval towns, like Dolgellau, where every night a curfew 
bell still tolls. Stop overnight at a country inn and you 
just may happen on a noson lawen—“merry night," an 
informal evening of traditional Welsh songs and stories. 

And you can do it all for,a song. You can dine like a 
king every evening for $3.50: Lunch to your heart's con- 
tent for $1.75. Another happy fact: remote as it seems, 


Wales is only a 24-hour train ride from London. 

To learn more about Wales, send for your free copy of 
the 52-page color book, Vacations in Britain. It’s abso- 
lutely free. 


Please print and include zip code. 
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British Travel: New York —680 Fifth Avenue; Chicago —39 South LaSalle Street; Los Angeles—612 South Flower Street; also offices in Canada. 


Someone should still make wines in the tradition of yesteryear.. 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California 
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WE D Yesteryear, things were a little slower. It's still that way in our wine cellars. For Brother 
* Timothy, our cellarmaster, takes his time . . practicing the age-old art of winemaking 
with a manner and care that make great wines. Selecting aristocrats of the grape world 
for their perfection. Aging for years in fine, old oaken casks. His trained palate gives the 
nod to bottling. Then, more rest in the bottle...a final maturing before he sends 
them on their way. There's a memory z h 
things past in every wine we make. Savor T C Christian Brothers 


Wines of California since 1882 





We have a memorable 

way to introduce you to... 

some unforgettable Æ 
people. Bg? 
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The hula-happy Hawaiians. The fire-walkers of 
Fiji. The aborigines of Australia. The alp-scalers 
=, of New Zealand. The sampan pilots of Hong Kong. 
© The jade dealers of Singapore. The Kabuki players 
E: of Tokyo. The robed monks of Bangkok. Come 


RA meet them all, in settings that will take your 
£ C239 breath away. BOAC can speed you to them on a 
c Sost 
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magnificent Rolls-Royce 707 fan jet. 

You'll sit in the roomiest Economy Class seat in , 
the flying business. Have every whim catered to by an 
expert British cabin staff. (After all, we wouldn’t want 
| you to be so taken with your destination that you 
forget who took you there.) In association with 
Qantas and Air New Zealand, we have 19 flights a 
week crisscrossing the 
Pacific Ocean. Your Travel 


3 BANGKOK LOS ANGELES . 1 
EM ona Agent can introduce you to the , 
EX ^ / uuu, BOAC way of doing things. 
E ip P i BOAC, Air New Zealand and Qantas Pacific routes. 
pe P ACAPULCO 
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: TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation has offices in principal cities. 
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ented investment on the part of 
business, it calls upon the nation | 
**to take bold and immediate action” | 
to provide decent homes and educa- 
tion for all. 








Nice rhetoric 

Disturbed at the negative reaction 
to the riots on the part of Congress, 
and the retreat by the White House, 
the coalition decided upon an “‘Emer- 
gency Convocation” in Washington 
in August, to rally public and politi- 
cal opinion. The trouble was that 
having worked out a program and 
called a meeting, they hadn’t much 
to do. The powers-that-be arrayed 
on the platform did not pledge that 
they, personally, or their companies, 
were going to do anything specifi- 
cally different from what they had | 
been doing all along. There was some 
very nice rhetoric about *'crisis" and 
“calamity” and *'sense of urgency" 
and ‘‘the survival of our cities," 
but there were also some lines that 
fed the skeptics. George Meany told 
how the AFL-CIO had been there 
all along; Henry Ford reminded 
everyone of the sanctity of the profit 
motive (Meany got so mad at that 


that the AFL-CIO later refused to| 


pay its share of the coalition budget). | 

When coalition leaders, includ- 
ing David Rockefeller and Henry 
Ford, went up to Capitol Hill 
for lunch with congressional lead- | 
ers, the Republicans were so dazzled | 
by this display of power that they 
didn't bother to show up. The 
coalition leaders said there had to | 
be an expanded urban program, 
and the Democratic congressional | 
leaders said they had troubles enough. | 

Contrary to some published re- 
ports, the White House did not try 
to kill the coalition. 
the coalition cautiously avoided a 


If anything, | 





White House embrace. Since then, 


the coalition's glue has been thinning | 


a bit. Some of the business members 
declined to go along with coalition 
backing of Senator Joseph S. Clark's 
( Democrat, 


on the interesting grounds that they 
did not intend to lend their names to 
potential losers. 


“A fink operation" 


The only other place in town to 
seek a possible catalyst for change 


Pennsylvania) bill to | 
provide public service employment, | 





is in the President's Commission on | 


Tom Yoell is just as particular 
about the fine fashion details of 
Knabe pianos as if he designed 
them. He should be. They're his 
handwork. 

Tom carves the master pat- 
terns for all the details that give 
Knabe pianos their fine furni- 
ture look—the perfectly balanced 
curves of a leg, the precise shap- 
ing of an intricate music desk 
motif. 

Nobody practices on a 
Knabe, except the people who 
own one. Even artisans who have 
attained the highest skills in 
their craft, as Tom, an expert 
cabinetmaker before he came to 










The beauty of Knabe 
is in Tom Yoell's hands 
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he’s a stickler for details. 


Knabe, must serve at least three years’ apprenticeship. That’s how long Tom 
sat by the master patternmaker’s bench as an apprentice. Only after he 
learned all that the Knabe master had learned from the master before him, 
would we let Tom touch a piano that is to become a Knabe. 

Today, Tom turns his skilled hand to every Knabe style, from this 
ornately carved Louis XV to our new Spanish look. 

Knabe styles are crafted with all the time and talent it takes to lead 
long, graceful lives in beautiful homes ... from your own living room to those 
of famous Metropolitan Opera stars, and to the 


Metropolitan Opera House in Lincoln Center. 
Wherever you see Knabe, you will know it — by 


its voice and by its beauty. 


NABE 


For free color catalog, write Dept. A3 


Official piano of The Metropolitan Opera 


Wm. Knabe & Co., Inc., 33 W. 57th Street, New York, N.Y.10019 Subsidiary of Aeolian Corporation 
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Civil Disorders. Even to entertain 
the idea that the commission might 
change the national climate requires 
an energetic suspension of disbelief. 
The first problem is its origins. It 
was hastily assembled during the 
week of the Detroit riots by the White 
House, for lack, it appeared, of 
anything else to do. The second 
problem is its members. The chair- 
man, Governor Otto Kerner of 
Illinois, is a weak, amiable, loyal 
Democrat. Its Negro members are 
no closer to the ghetto than Roy 
Wilkins and Republican Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke (Massachusetts). The 
word has gone out among the mili- 
tant Negroes that the commission is 
a fink operation, working hand-in- 
glove with the police and the FBI, 
and is not to be cooperated with. 
Despite its celebrated tours through 
the ghettos, the commission and the 
problem have had little contact. 
(Lest the extent of the alienation of 
the militants, and not just the utter 
nihilists, be underestimated, excel- 
lent witnesses report that there is a 
widespread belief — in terms of the 
number of communities where it is 
held — that genocide of the blacks 
is around the corner. It is held that 
the random shooting by the police 
in Newark and Detroit was just a 
foretaste. It is believed that the 
internment camps for the Nisei are 
being refurbished for a roundup of 
Negro militants. If this seems im- 
plausible, it is argued that so did the 
idea that Japanese- Americans would 
be herded into concentration camps.) 

The third problem with the com- 
mission is its mission: to present a 
report, timed to be issued safely after 
next year's legislative program has 
been drawn up, in the confusion of 
the presidential campaigns, upon 
a public that has already been 
saturation-bombed with earnest re- 
ports. More important, there is a 
very serious question whether blue- 
ribbon commission reports, in them- 
selves, ever really change the na- 
tional climate. Nevertheless, these 
commissions have a way of taking 
on a life of their own, and the mem- 
bers of getting religion, and those 
close to the commission's work insist 
that it should not be written off. 
There is now talk of a series of 
reports, to spread out the educa- 
tional effects. In all such efforts, the 
staff is of major importance. David 
Ginsburg, the director, is a Wash- 
ington lawyer of brilliance, com- 
passion, and progressiveness, and he 
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has, with difficulty, gathered an 
enlightened staff. But David Gins- 
burg is also the insider’s insider; for 
years he has been quietly doing 
highly delicate political chores for 
the White House. No one here is 
betting, therefore, that the commis- 
sion’s product will differ radically 
from one that the President wants. 

That brings us back to Lyndon 
Johnson. Next year’s budget is 
already being drawn up, and the 
word is out in the government agen- 
cies that funds for domestic programs 
will be as scarce, or scarcer, than 
they are this year. Barring, there- 
fore, an unexpected silence of the 
guns, there is little reason to think 
that next year’s public mood, the 
political context as viewed by Lyn- 
don Johnson, and the coherence with 
which the urban crisis is met will be 


very different from what they are 
now. — Klizabeth Brenner Drew 


Hong Kong 





Expecting the worst, the visitor 
returning to Hong Kong would mar- 
vel at its quiet, confident calm. 


There are no blackened hulks of 
buildings, no hateful stares such as 
mark the burned-out ghettos of a 
half dozen American cities. Indeed, 
the jewel of Britain’s colonial em- 
pire seems to sparkle with all its 
luster. Ferries plow across a sap- 
phire harbor crowded with ocean- 
going freighters, square-sailed junks, 
and deadly-looking U.S. warships 
just in from battering North Viet- 
nam with their cannon and planes. 

A new generation of Suzie Wongs, 
more alluring than ever in their 


mini-cheongsams, still pester fuzzy- 
cheeked sailors to buy them ‘one 


more" tea (masquerading as whis-, 


key). Suits can still be made in 
twenty-four hours, and shops with 
showcases bulging with gold, jade, 
cameras, and watches still offer the 
luxuries of the world at a fraction of 
the cost paid elsewhere. The Hong 
Kong of myth, legend, and travel 
poster lives on. 


Siege 

Only slowly does the realization 
seep in that Hong Kong is a city 
besieged by local Communist guer- 
rillas. Ubiquitous gray Land Rovers 
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filled with steel-helmeted riot police* 


armed with tear gas and carbines 
constantly prowl the streets. Instead 


of their usual wares of Tientsin rugs * 


and carved ivory, the colony's Com- 
munist Chinese stores now plaster 
their windows with pictures of Brit- 
ish police brutality, with crepe- 
draped portraits of slain Communist 
agitators, and with Maoist slogans 
urging the city’s four million Chinese 
to “paint Hong Kong red from the 
earth to the sky." 


China itself has made no overt” 


move toward the colony — in fact, 
on at least a dozen occasions Chinese 
Army troops have actually held back 
mobs of mainland Chinese hopped 
up on Maoist brew. But months of 
agitation, which has slowly escalated 
from labor strikes to militant dem- 
onstrations to violent riots and armed 
terrorist attacks, have clearly sig- 
naled the beginning of a Maoist 


*people's war" against the British 


in their own colony. 

The British fight with more than 
12,000 police and 10,000 soldiers to 
preserve both the political status quo 
and extraordinary economic pros- 
perity through a campaign of main- 
taining law and order. Sortieing out 
from their liberated areas — Com- 
munist storefronts, union halls, and 
newspaper offices, fortified with food 
and water and iron grills on the 
doors — the Communists retaliate 
with propaganda, rumors, terror, 
labor strikes, and economic reprisals 
directed both against the British 
and against the great mass of non- 
Communist Chinese. Their hope 
is not so much to defeat the British 
in the streets or to force Hong 
Kong’s Chinese through fear alone 
to join their side (although they 
dream of both), but to convince 
both committed and uncommitted 
that the British no longer have the 
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A wild new thing is about to 
ppen: the mad, mod scene is about 

witness the birth of a fantastic 
'w magazine destined for greatness. 
; name is Avant-Garde. 


As its name implies, Avant-Garde 
M be a forward-directed, daring, 
d wildly hedonistic magazine. It 
ll report on every aspect of the 
ullient new life-style now emerg- 
rin America, and it will do so with 
) put-ons and no inhibitions. 


The pages of Avant-Garde will 
plode with biting satire, incisive 
ofiles, audacious reportage, lush 
aphic art, consciousness-expanding 
tion, and poetry that speaks. 
rant-Garde will cover Art, Politics, 
ience, and every other subject of 
terest to readers of superior intel- 
ence and cultivated taste. It will 
'a bimonthly of: 
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—beauty, bringing to graphic art a 
transcendental new kind of high; 


—truth, eschewing platitudes and 
really telling it like it is; and 


—love, unabashedly reveling in the 
One Universal Ultimate Good. 

In short, Avant-Garde will be a 
hip, joyous, beautiful new magazine. 
It will be the voice of the Turned-On 
Generation. 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
Avant-Garde for you is to list the 
kinds of articles it will print: 

The Dead-Serious Movement to Run Allen 
Ginsberg for Congress 


Homage to Muhammad Ali— High praise by 
35 celebrities (including Marlon Brando, 
Jackie Robinson, and Woody Allen). 


Coming: Synthetic (and Therefore Legal) 
Marijuana 


Group Psychotherapy on TV 


Radio Free America—A professor's plan 
(already in motion) to establish a pirate 
radio station off the coast of California. 
The “Bust” of Charlotte Moorman- The 
gifted young cellist describes her arrest 
for giving a concert hall recital “topless.” 
The CIA's Super-Salaried “Super-Spook” 
—An exposé of an operative who is paid 
$1 million a year to fink for Big Brother. 
The Intellectual Companionsof Jacqueline 
Kennedy 

Bob Dylan's Suppressed—and Pithiest— 
Song Lyrics 

Salvador Dali: A New Dimension in Erotic 
Art— Drawings created especially to cele- 
brate the launching of Avant-Garde. 


George Romney's Bizarre Religious Beliefs 
Toward the Elimination of War—A little- 
known exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Einstein and Freud. 
Understanding Zowie—A glossary of 
Switched-On Generation jargon. 

The Fugs— New York's most way-out elec- 
tronic raga-rock nerve-thrill company. 


A Gastronomical Guide to the Year 2000 


The Writing on the Wall—The emergence 
of graffiti as a medium of social protest. 
Move Over, Lady Chatterley—A preview 
of several erotic classics soon to be pub- 
lished in this country for the first time. 


The Prison Poems of Ho Chi Minh 


Mixed-Media Art: The Pop World's New- 
est “Scrambled Oeuvre" 


My Love for You Is Stronger than Dirt— 
The Madison Avenue dating scene as ob- 
served by Dan ("How to Be a Jewish 
Mother") Greenburg. 


Poets at War-Bitter anti-war verse by 
GI's in Vietnam. 


John Lennon as a Master of Prose 


Ingenious-and Perfectly Legal-New 
Ways Around Abortion Laws 


Everett Dirksen as “The Wizard of Ooze" 
—A Pop Impression. 


The Emergence of Abstract Expressionist 
Journalism— As exemplified by the L.A. 
Free Press, N.Y. East Village Other, and 
Berkeley Barb. 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Suppressed Erotic 
Works—A Portfolio. 


A Geneticist’s Plea for State-Sponsored 
Breeding of Supermen 


Pornographic Film Festivals at Lincoln 
Center by 1970—Predictions by an under- 
ground film-maker. 


In sum, Avant-Garde will be a 
feast of gourmet food-for-thought 
prepared by the avant-garde for the 
avant-garde. It will be the quintes- 
sence of intellectual sophistication. 


The creative director of Avant- 
Garde is one of the most fertile 
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Avant-Garde, 110 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10018 


I enclose $3.99 for an eight-month subscription to the magnifi- 
cent new magazine Avant-Garde. I understand that I will be 
entitled to all Charter Subscriber privileges and that / am paying 
a MERE FRACTION of the standard $10-per-year price! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


minds in American publishing to- 
day: Herb Lubalin, the country's 
foremost art director (it was he who 
designed the elegant—and cruelly 
suppressed —quarterly Eros). In addi- 
tion, the staff of Avant-Garde in- 
cludes several of the most gifted 
artists, writers, and photographers 
of our time. 

In format, Avant-Garde will more 
closely resemble an expensive art 
folio than a magazine. It will be 
printed by costly offset lithography 
on the finest antique and coated pa- 
pers. It will be bound in 12-point 
Frankote boards for permanent pres- 
ervation. 

Avant-Garde will be available by 
subscription only. It will cost $10 
per year. This is not cheap, but we 
have a proposition: 

If you will enter your sub- 
scription right now, before Avant- 
Garde's first issue is sold out, we 
will send you eight months- the bet- 
ter part of a year—for only $5.99. 
This is a MERE FRACTION of its 
actual value! 


As a Charter Subscriber, you will 
also be entitled to: 


-Buy gift subscriptions for only 
$3.99. 
—Renew your own subscription for 
$3.99 forever, despite any subse- 
quent price increases. 
—Begin your own subscription with 
Volume I, Number 1. This is not to 
be taken lightly since first issues of 
high-quality magazines invariably be- 
come valuable collectors' items. 

Since this spectacular offer will 
be withdrawn as soon as Avant- 
Garde's first issue is sold out, we 
urge you to act af once. To enter 
your subscription, simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it with $3.99. 
to Avant-Garde, 110 W. 40th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10018. 

Then sit back and prepare to en- 
joy a completely uninhibited new 
magazine that really blows the mind. 
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This is not just a buoy. It’s a key to a 
potential oceanographic and weather watch network— 
a marine system built by General Dynamics. 


This is not just a submarine. It’s a 
nuclear-powered under-sea missile base—a 
marine system built by General Dynamics. 
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This is not just a ship. It's a 
spacecraft tracking station —a marine 
system built by General Dynamics. 


The USNS Vanguard has been called a 
"Little Houston." Like all major systems, it 
started with a requirement. 


[ts requirement was to track, commu- 

nicate with — and if necessary command — 
moonbound astronauts when they are be- 

yond the range of land-based control stations. 

Into this ship went tracking, telemetry, data 
processing and communication equipment 

to parallel that of NASA's Manned Space 
Control Center at Houston. Ship and con- 
tents were designed and integrated to be as 
precise under ocean conditions as its land- 
based counterpart. 


The contractor for a total system must, 

first of all, understand the requirement. He 

must be able to design, and develop, and 

procure, and integrate whatever is necessary 

to build the total product that meets the re- 

quirement. His ultimate responsibility is to 

deliver a complete system that will work as 
it should when it must. 


For 68 years, General Dynamics has ac- 

cepted the responsibility of delivering to the 

UnitedStates Government complete systems 
that work as they should when they must. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Copr. 1967 General Dynamics 
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The way the Dutch do 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? | 
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Product of U.S.A. Bols Liqueurs, 40-78 Proof, 
Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. ©1967] 
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Hong Kong 





stamina to hold on. A Labor govern- 
ment which only recently announced 
its intention of liquidating the entire 


$ British presence east of Suez by 
| 1975 
, twice about the disposal of Hong 


would probably not think 


Kong should the colony cease to be 
economically self-sufficient. 


Communist laissez-faire 


When Hong Kong's riots first 


erupted in May, the reaction of the 


colony's residents was much the 
same as that of Detroit's or New- 
ark's citizens: *How could it happen 
here?" For despite the looming 
shadow of China, Hong Kong had 
always coexisted peacefully with its 
neighbor. China's tacit friendship 
was based not on love, but money. 
Far from creating trouble in the 
colony, China used its laissez-faire 
spirit to grub for money like any 
common capitalist. Although Hong 
Kong's Communists did operate 
through an intricate web which in- 
cluded various labor unions, news- 
papers, schools, and farm organiza- 
tions, their main goal has always 
been to use the colony to earn hard 
foreign currency for China. 

lo accomplish this capitalistic 
mission, the Communists over a 
period of eighteen years built up a 
vast network of more than 300 busi- 
nesses and banks in the colony. 
They operated travel agencies offer- 
ing tours to China, retail and whole- 
sale grocery stores selling China's 
foodstuffs, department and jewelry 
stores peddling China's manufac- 
tures and gems, and wholesale 
trading companies hawking China's 
products to the world's buyers. 
Each year these hustling Commu- 
nist capitalist enterprises poured 
more than $500 million into the 
Communists’ most important eco- 
nomic organization in the colony, 
the Bank of China. Together with 
some $85 million in remittances col- 
lected from overseas Chinese, the 
bank each year transmitted to Peking 
more than half of China's foreign 
exchange. 

It was this immense annual profit 
for China which provided Hong 
Kong residents with sufficient con- 
fidence in the dragon next door to 
give birth to the colony's staggering 
post-war prosperity. ‘“‘China will 
not lay a finger on Hong Kong,” it 
used to be said, ‘‘as long as Hong 


Kong is useful to China." Why, 
then, did Hong Kong's Communists 
take to the streets this spring, killing 
the goose that laid their golden 
eggs and ending, probably for all 
time, the peaceful and profitable 
alliance between Hong Kong's Com- 
munist and capitalist citizens? 

The answer lies with Hong Kong’s 
two neighbors, China and Macao. 

In China, Mao Tse-tung’s Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution had 
unleashed thousands of Red Guards 
to purge those opposed to his leader- 
ship. Looking and listening over the 
border through the eyes and ears of 
Radio Peking, Hong Kong's nine 
Communist newspapers, and the 
tales of returning comrades, Hong 
Kong's Communist leaders grew 
increasingly fearful. They realized 
that had they been living in China, 
they would have been quickly brand- 
ed as *'revisionists," publicly humili- 
ated, and purged. All rubbed hands 
with the capitalists each day; for all, 
profit was the key concern. Most 
important, all were named to their 
Hong Kong posts by the disgraced 
Tao Chu and the “‘revisionist’’ presi- 
dent of China, Liu Shao-chi. 

Thus, this spring, as the reverber- 
ations from the Cultural Revolution 
grew ever louder, the colony's Com- 
munist leaders frantically searched 
for a way to proclaim themselves 
true Maoists, to prove their revolu- 
tionary purity, and to forestall their 
own purge and possible recall to 
China. 

In Macao, they had their answer. 
Many China-watchers in Hong Kong 
had long confidently proclaimed 
that one of the main effects of the Cul- 
tural Revolution was to take China's 
mind off any foreign adventures. 
But the blatant Chinese Communist 
chauvinism which the Cultural Rev- 
olution exposed, coupled with the 
desire of overseas pro-Peking Com- 
munists to proclaim their ardor for 
Mao, doomed the countries on 
China's rim to an eventual spillover 
of the Cultural Revolution. Thus, 
in December, 1965, when Portu- 
guese authorities refused to allow a 
group of Macanese Communists to 
build a school, hordes of young 
teen-agers fitted themselves out with 
red armbands and red books and 
poured onto the streets. 

In a series of bloody clashes, abet- 
ted by the bungling of Portugal’s 
colonial police, Macao’s Red Guards 
won a string of unexpected and un- 
hoped-for victories which abrogated 
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| in all but the most routine of official 
| matters. 

Looking to Macao and eager to 
prove their Maoist orthodoxy, the 
leader of the Party's infrastructure in 
the colony wondered whether they 
could *pull a Macao" in Hong 
| Kong. Their chance to try came in 
early May when two labor unions 
with justified grievances called strikes 
against a plastic flowers factory and 
a cement plant and the workers 
marched off their jobs. Members of 
both unions — one Communist and 
one non-Communist — waved Mao's 
books and recited his quotations as 
they picketed. Although the colony's 
Communists moved very slowly in 
exploiting the revolutionary possi- 
bilities of these strikes, in one case 
taking five days to notice the Maoist 
workers, they finally picked up the 
workers rallying cry and hurried 
their cadres, unionists, and striking 
employees into the street against the 
superbly trained British riot police. 
"People's war," with its riots, labor 
strikes, psychological warfare, ter- 
ror, and assassination, had come to 
Hong Kong. 

But, strangely enough, it proved 
to be a "people's war" without peo- 
ple, and this alone has kept the 
British from having another Aden 
on their hands. For the most re- 
markable fact about the Communist 
effort has been its complete failure 
to spark a responsive chord in Hong 
Kong's Chinese. Unlike Burma, 
Cambodia, and Nepal, where Mao- 
ism has burst the bounds of the 
Chinese Embassy, Hong Kong is a 
Chinese city; it is a colony, and it is 
contiguous to China. It should be 
ripe for revolution. 

Yet, throughout the entire sum- 
mer, the Communists have found 
few compatriots at the barricades. 
At the most, they have turned out 
about 5000 supporters, and as more 
and more of these have deserted the 
ranks, the Communists have been 
forced to pay bums, teddy boys, and 
sacked striking workers in order to 
put rioters into the streets. 
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Peking’s caution 





Much of the reason for the Com- 
munist failure to win mass support 
lies with the apparent reluctance of 
— Communist China to come to the 
E ROG aid of Hong Kong’s Maoists. If 
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Hong Kong’s opportunistic Chi- 
nese thought the People’s Liberation 
Army would invade the colony to- 
morrow, they would be on the streets 
with Mao’s books today. However, 
Peking has shown little relish for 
getting more directly involved in 
the fray than with its now depleted 
$10 million grant for bankrolling 
strikes, and the endless babble of 
propaganda from Radio Peking. 
The only cheap little victory it can 
claim after months of huffing and 
puffing is the burning of the British 
legation in Peking after the Hong 
Kong government refused to release 
a handful of Communist newspaper 
reporters jailed for leading Com- 
munist mobs in the colony’s streets. 

No one knows exactly why China 
is playing the paper tiger. Certainly 
the current hysteria China is fo- 
menting has erased any thought that 
it might call off a confrontation in 
order to maintain its economic inter- 
ests in the colony. Some Hong Kong 
China-watchers believe Peking has 
not intervened directly because it 
fears a secret joint security agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States for the defense of 
Hong Kong. Others believe that 
the administrative and political re- 
sources of the PLA have been 
stretched so thin by the demands of 
the Cultural Revolution that it 
simply lacks either the energy or the 
desire to take the city. 

A more likely reason for China’s 
failure to take an active part in the 
Hong Kong disturbances, however, 
can be found in the pure Maoist 
theology generated by the Cultural 
Revolution. To a Maoist, a revo- 
lutionary Communist can find true 
salvation only by liberating himself 
from the yoke of imperialism by the 
application and rote learning of 
Mao’s thoughts. As one of Hong 
Kong’s newspapers put it, “We 
should depend upon ourselves to 
liberate ourselves." Hong Kong can 
thus come into Mao's grace only by 
liberating itself from within. To 
Peking, the task of local Communists 
was not to sit back and call for help 
from across the border, but to be 
Marxist missionaries for Mao, carry- 
ing the gospel to Hong Kong’s 
heathen Chinese materialists. 

Almost as remarkable as the Com- 


munists’ failure to wage *'people's. 
war" has been the improvised bril-- 
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liance of the normally lethargic 
British colonial government. Some 
observers attribute it simply to Brit- 
ish unflappability and others to the 
reasonable responses of a bureauc- 
racy; whatever, a government made 
up of the remnants of a defunct 
British colonial service has faultlessly 
countered every Communist strike, 
rumor, and riot. In doing so, as 
much by propaganda as by police 
work, the British have coolly driven 
a deep wedge between the hard-core 
Maoists and the supporters they so 
desperately need, Hong Kong’s Chi- 
nese. 


Stiff upper lip 


The Communists had hoped to 
mobilize this potential mass of sup- 
port by turning a Maoist confronta- 
tion against the British into a Chi- 
nese confrontation against the Brit- 
ish. To deny the Communists a 
bloody incident upon which to rally 
the people, the government has con- 
sistently used a minimum of police 
force and used it only after it has 
succeeded in obtaining an LBJ-style 
consensus of *all the people." The 
play of each new action has con- 
tained three acts, not two. Instead 
of the Communists acting and the 
government reacting, the govern- 
ment has allowed the Communists 
to act, waited patiently for the 
public to demand action, and only 
then moved against the Maoists 
with the applause of the community 
ringing in their ears. 

Even during the worst of the riot- 
ing, in late July, the police initially 
employed only wooden projectile 
guns and tear gas to oppose rampag- 
ing mobs waving iron bars and heav- 
ing Molotov cocktails. The govern- 
ment waited patiently for two days 
until citizens, from street hawker to 
taipan, were demanding police ac- 
tion. With public opinion solidified 
behind them, the police finally acted. 
Slapping a curfew on the city for two 
successive nights, they opened fire 
with carbines and shotguns and be- 
gan a series of raids on Communist 
union halls and stores which are still 
continuing. 

The government's campaign to 
discredit the Maoists has been ren- 
dered easier by the fact that, except 
for the nine Communist newspapers 
(three of which the government has 
closed down), it controls most of the 


public media either directly or indi- 
rectly. It operates one radio station 
and supplies the news for the other. 
Although none of the thirty non- 
Communist newspapers are owned 
by the government, most publishers 
belong to the establishment and 
rarely rock the boat. Few have re- 
ported anything but the government 
line, and during the worst days of 
rioting, some did not even bother to 
send reporters out on the streets; 
they simply ripped the news off 
the Government Information Ser- 
vice's ticker in their offices. With 
such a pablum press, the Hong Kong 
resident ends up reading only what 
the government wants him to read. 

For the moment, British propa- 
ganda and police work have carried 
the day, but the battle remains far 
from over. Small-scale riots still 
break out intermittently; terrorist 
attacks against public buildings and 
government employees grow in in- 
tensity; within the last weeks more 
than 1500 bombs have been planted. 
Although most have been duds, some 
have exploded, and civilian casual- 
ties from bombings have become a 
new fact of life in Hong Kong. 


Business bust 


lo a certain extent the Commu- 
nist agitation has already taken its 
toll. Business investment in the col- 
ony has nearly stopped. Major 
industrial firms have decided to 
build new factories elsewhere, usu- 
ally in Taiwan or South Korea. The 
flow of dollars, which used to run 
$3 million a day, from overseas 
Chinese through Hong Kong's free 
money market has ebbed to a trickle. 
The colony's tourist business, which 
usually is its second largest money- 
maker after textiles, has dropped 
off considerably as frightened trav- 
elers stay away. Hong Kong's luxury 
hotels have sealed off entire floors 
for lack of guests, and one banker 
predicts *more bankruptcies in the 
tourist shops in the next six months 
than in all of Hong Kong's previous 
history." Businessmen sadly tell 
each other over their pink gins that 
“the skyline is still the same," allud- 
ing to the unpleasant fact that 
Hong Kong’s perpetual building 
boom has come to an unplanned 
stop. 

Even if the Communists were to 
call off their struggle tomorrow, it 
seems unlikely that business confi- 
dence in Hong Kong would ever 
return to its pre-May abundance. 
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Hong Kong 





As one businessman put it, “‘It’s like 
having a wife you thought was faith- 
ful and then finding that she's 
cheated. She claims it will never 
happen again, but you can never 
trust her as completely as before." 

For the riots have forced those 
who live in the colony to face the 
unpleasant reality that although the 
anomaly of Hong Kong may have a 
number of lives, it will not live for- 
ever. 

Underscoring this new aware- 
i ness of the city’s precariousness have 
| been the privately reiterated state- 
ments of colonial officials in Hone 
Kong that Britain will leave as soon 
|as it becomes convinced that Hong 
Kong's Chinese no longer desire 
British rule. As one said, ‘‘Once 
they indicate [presumably through 
prolonged, massive, and widespread 
rioting| they want us out, we will 
leave. We have no imperial, co- 
lonial, strategic, or commercial rea- 
son for remaining even if Hong 
Kong were defensible." 

It has not been, however, the 
realization that Britain might leave 
before its lease on most of the 
colony expires in 1997, but the 
circumstances of how the British 
will depart that has most disturbed 
Hong Kong’s Chinese, especially 
the middle class. Until now, most 
of these people have contemplated 
only two alternatives: British rule, 
lor Chinese rule following a People's 
| Liberation Army march across the 
border. Upon these two alternatives 
they have laid plans either to run 
for it or to stay. Now in the wake of 
| Macao and the colony's current 
troubles has come the unsettling 
revelation that a third alternative 
exists: a twilight status where there 
would be a sphere of British control 
and a sphere of Communist Chinese 
control with a vast no-man's-land 
in the area of law and order, where 
the capriciousness of Red Guard mob 
rule might decide the issues in the 
streets. 

Even those Chinese who might 
have welcomed an outright Chinese 
take-over are not prepared to live 
in such a continual purgatory. Those 
who can are trying to get out. Visa 
applications at the Nationalist Chi- 
nese, Canadian, and other consulates 
whose countries encourage Chinese 
immigration have shot up 330 per- 
cent. 
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The consulates have long since 
run out of printed forms and have 
had to mimeograph additional 
applications. Although the percent- 
age of Chinese leaving is minute, 
those who are leaving are the very 
people — doctors, dentists, archi- 
tects, and scientists — whose depar- 
ture most hurts the colony. 

For the great masses of Chinese, 
however, born in Hong Kong and 
without passport or profession, emi- 
gration from Hong Kong is not a 
possibility. They must stay. 

— Maynard Parker 





Peru’s Inea 


Renaissance 





The 14,000-foot-high plain of the 
Andes, where the Inca civilization 
flourished five centuries ago, is as 
barren a land as the world possesses. 
With its packs of llamas running 
across the puna, pursued by the 
rain, it is to most eyes abandoned 
and strange. 

The last twenty generations have 
been stilled by the shock of the 
Spanish Conquest. The Quechua- 
speaking Indians stand like ancient 
brown statues in the spotty sunlight, 
their cheeks swollen by the wads of 
narcotic coca leaves, which relieve 
the pains of cold and hunger and 
history. 

But today, the descendants of the 
Incas, both the pure-blood In- 
dians and the mixed-blood cholos, 
are awakening politically, socially, 
and psychologically, and with such 
renewed cultural energy that the 
phenomenon is called by some an 
Inca renaissance. 

In fact, Peruvian politicians of a 
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new and modern-minded breed be- 
gan looking around five years ago 
for effective ways to develop Peru, 
and they were astonished to discover 
that many of the Inca ways of life 
were intact — the community work 
groups, for instance, and the re- 
ciprocal aid groups. They are now 
adjusting development programs to 
these old social and political struc- 
tures instead of trying to destroy 
them as before. 

The Spaniards were predators, 
but they were also fussily legalistic. 
So in the National Archives in 
Lima these days, Indian leaders 
come in to leaf through the brittle 
400-year-old deeds which show the 
passing of land from the Incas to 
the Spaniards. Through agrarian 
reform, the Indians are now re- 
claiming their ancient lands. 

The major Indian language, 
Quechua, has been said by an- 
thropologists to have died out twenty 
years ago. Actually it is spoken by 
more people than ever. It has be- 
come stylish to learn Quechua — 
more Peruvian university students 
study it than any other language. 
Three years ago the national culture 
magazine of Peru, always very 
Spanish, published its first poem in 
Quechua. 

All over the altiplano (“high 
plain") of Peru, new Indian political 
organizations are springing up to 
challenge the old aristocracy, which 
has always controlled political life 
from Lima. These new Indian 
peasant leagues and peasant parties 
are taking over mayoral posts and 
local councils in several key areas. 
In the Bolivian altiplano, the In- 
dians took over so completely in 
the 1952 revolution that Bolivia 
could best be called an Indian state. 

Perhaps most important, the In- 
dians have gained enough adven- 
turous security to leave the alti- 
plano, where they have always lived, 
and to which they have become 
physiologically adapted. Now they 
are spilling over into the coasts of 
Peru and into the eastern jungle 
regions in Bolivia. These cholos, 
or citified, deracinated Indians, are 
transforming cities like Lima. An- 
thropologists and politicians say 
they will transform a large part of 
Latin America in the future. 


**The people did it” 


The awakening of the Incas ac- 
tually began in the thirties through 
APRA, Peru’s labor party, the 


model for subsequent democratic 
left parties in Latin America. But 
the Apristas offered merely a sym- 
bolic reappreciation of the Incas. 
The major part of the credit for 
opening opportunities for Indians 
goes to Fernando Belaúnde ‘Terry, 
the elegant aristocratic architect who 
was elected President of Peru in 
1963. 

Belaünde likes to tell the story — 
he tells it incessantly — of how in 
his campaign he traveled to every 
corner of the country, and how sur- 
prised he was to discover roads, 
schools, and community buildings 
in even the most primitive little 
villages. When he asked where they 
came from, Belaünde relates, he 
was told “El pueblo lo hizo"? — “The 
people did it." 

He was discovering rather be- 
latedly what anthropologists in the 
Andes have known for years — that 
the Indian villages, far from being 
hopelessly somnolent or unstruc- 
tured, are dramatically alive, and 
that through their community work 
groups, they have managed to build 
what they needed. Self-generating 
and spontaneous, this work failed 
to catch the eye of the authorities 
because those authorities despised 
everything Indian. 

After he took office, Belaünde re- 
solved to encourage the minka (one 
family group helping another), and 
the mita (public service offered to 
the entire community), and to build 
his community plans around them. 
So he promulgated the law of Co- 
operación Popular, calling it ‘“‘the 
cornerstone of my platform" and 
noting, (From the very beginning 
I have always proclaimed that this 
law is fundamentally based in our 
deep historical traditions and that a 
vigorous Peru can and will be built 
upon it." 

This was revolutionary in a most 
profound sense for a country like 
Peru. It was socially and psycholog- 
ically revolutionary because it signi- 
fied a new public respect toward the 
formerly despised Indian ways. It 
was politically revolutionary þe- 
cause it gave representation to the 
Indian communities. 


Cooperación Popular 


Cooperación Popular sent students 
into the mountains in a Peruvian- 
style Peace Corps. For the first 
time young middle-class Peruvians, 
who used to shun manual labor, 
came into the most remote parts of 
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Can you spot the Volkswagen? 


Lost among five of the world's great 
sports cars is One of the world’s great 
Volkswagens. 

The VW Karmann Ghia. 

If you confuse it with a 170 mph sports 
machine, we wouldn't be surprised. 

The racy lines are the work of a famous 
sports car designer, the Chia studios of 
Turin, Italy. 


And the bodywork is the handiwork of 
one of Europe's oldest custom coachmak- 
ers, Karmann of Osnabrück. 

What makes the Karmann Ghia a Volks- 
wagen is everything that makes it go. Inde- 
pendent 4-wheel suspension that takes 
curves like a racer. Surprisingly smooth 4- 
speed gear box. And an air-cooled engine 
that averages up to 28 mpg. 
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pression that you can. 
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the country and into intimate con- 
tact with the Indians. The way 
the law worked, the Indian com- 
munities would go to the local 
Cooperación Popular offices with 
projects (some brought impractical 
proposals like swimming pools or 
plazas), and with the officials in 
Lima, they would decide what proj- 
ects got government aid. In 1964— 
1965, the government estimated the 
value of national capital produced 
through this communal work at 
$60 million. The results included 
2600 kilometers of new roads, 3700 
community buildings, and 250 irri- 
gation works. 

The budget allocated to Cooper- 
ación Popular was cut down this year 
by opposition political parties who 
feared Belaúnde was developing his 
own political cadres through it. As 
a result the number of college stu- 
dents working in the program has 
gone down from 700 in 1964 to 
about 200 in 1967, even though 
there are several thousand who have 
volunteered to go. 

Another of Belaünde's measures 
to bring the Inca community into 
the mainstream of the nation — and 
thus really to create for the first 
time a united Peru — was the re- 
vival of municipal elections in 1963, 
after forty-two years. ‘There are 
about 12 million people in Peru 
today, with an estimated half of 
them classified as cholos (largely a 
cultural and not a racial term), 
another 35 percent as pure Indians, 
and 15 percent as Creoles or as 
being primarily of Spanish descent. 
But only 2,200,000 vote. Illiterates 
have been barred from voting, and 
in effect, it has been the small 15 
percent — Creoles and Spanish de- 
scendants — which has always con- 
trolled Peru from Lima.  Conse- 
quently, the wealth of the country 
poured in from the countryside and 
stayed in the capital; one recent 
year saw $15 million expended on 
government services in Lima and 
$20 million going to all the rest of 
the country. The municipal elec- 
tions are redressing the balance. 


Land invasions 


Another emanation of the awaken- 
ing in the Andes is the new insistent 
demand for land. There are some 
5000 ‘‘comunidades indigenas"? (native 
— that is, Indian — communities) 


which still hold land in common, 
but about a third of the Indians 
still work as virtual peons on the big 
haciendas. 

Until recently you could see In- 
dians hitched up as oxen plowing 
badly worked fields in front of the 
magnificent and productive terraces 
which their Inca forefathers created. 
They care for the hacendado’s (“‘land- 
holder's") alpaca packs, which roam 
all night, and they have to pay 
with one from their own pack if 
they lose one. To keep them in a 
passive state, the Indians often are 
paid not in money but in the narcotic 
coca (cocaine) leaf. 

The dramatic land invasions by 
which the Indians, organized by 
Trotskyites and peasant dissidents 
of every type and usually led by 
cholos, walked in and took the land 
they claimed was theirs ‘‘from Inca 
times" reached a height in 1964 and 
1965, when the valleys of the Andes 
around the ancient Inca capital of 
Cuzco were ablaze with haciendas 
burning and people marching. In 
one period of six months, official esti- 
mates were that 150,000 persons 
had invaded 500 plantations 
throughout Peru and occupied more 
than 2 million acres of land. 

Today the violence and the land 
invasions have temporarily subsided. 
Belaünde put through his agrarian re- 
form, and the Indians are downtown 
in the archives trying to straighten 
out their old deeds. But observers 
say it won’t go on this way very 
long — it is going too slowly. 

Another aspect of the real and 
symbolic reawakening of the Inca 
empire is in the reconstruction of 
roads on the old Inca scale. Presi- 
dent Belaünde says of his project 
now under way to build a long 
marginal highway all along the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, 
connecting the West Coast from 
Colombia to Paraguay: “The mar- 
ginal forest highway represents the 
first large-scale regional planning in 
South America since the Incas 
molded their empire.”’ 


Thin air, rich culture 


The altiplano, that high plain 
which balances at 14,000 feet like a 
slate between the two spectacular 
black ridges of the Andes, has formed 
and influenced the life of the Incas 
more than anything else. Its thin 
stern air has even affected the bodies 
of the Indians, giving them larger 
lungs to bear the strain and more 


When the in-group at the cocktail party 
starts talking about 
vacations, 
smile and Say, 


“Oh, we're just going to the country.” 
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red corpuscles to stand the cold. 

It is a stunning part of the world, 
with broad barren valleys and purple 
mountains dotted by floating clouds 
that can suddenly erupt in convul- 
sive showers. Historians say that 
the very barrenness of the land and 
its prohibitiveness are what prodded 
the Incas into their astonishing ac- 
complishments. They had to use 
every piece of land, to terrace and 
burrow and organize and work to- 
gether, to be able to live there. 

The Incas (the term originally 
was used only to refer to the emperor 
and his family, who were descended 
from the sun, but is now used for the 
entire nation) created one of the 
most judicious empires of all time, 
dividing land among the people 
with absolute equality. Granaries 
kept food for drought periods along 
the extraordinary highways the Incas 
built from the borders of Colombia 
to the north of Chile; runner-messen- 
gers formed a communications system 
connecting the kingdom. 

Extending their hegemony largely 
by reason, persuasion, and example, 
the Incas brought into their world 
all the tribes of Ecuador and Bolivia. 
But it was in no sense a Western em- 
pire; its dominating characteristics 
were absolute discipline, perfect obe- 
dience, and total, hierarchical or- 
ganization. The empire, which was 
called Tahuantisuyo, was divided 
into four quarters, each governed 
by the equivalent of a viceroy and 
further divided into provinces ruled 
by Inca administrators. The major 
social unit was the ayllu, the tradi- 
tional Indian family group, whose 
chief was responsible for all the acts 
of his clansmen. The Indians were 
further organized into groups of ten, 
each headed by a decurion; and 


these groups organized into groups of | 


fifty souls," then one hundred, then 
five hundred, and finally a thousand, 
because, 
have said, ‘‘the care of one thousand 
persons is quite sufficient to occupy 
one man alone." 

There was no appeal from the 
absolute power of the emperor, who 
traveled in a gold palanquin the 
lengths of the empire and wore his 
specially woven clothes only once. 
Status was fixed from birth, and pun- 
ishment for disobedience or crime 
was severe and immediate, usually 
death. For an individual to steal 


the Inca is supposed to. 








Remedios Guanzon. 
Father dead. 
Mother blind. 


REMEDIOS GUANZON, FILIPINA, AGE 
9. Father dead. TB. Mother blind. Earns 
a few pennies begging. Brother is a scav- 
enger. Remedios guides blind mother's 
hands to spots on clothes that require 
particular scrubbing. Family lives in one 
small room. Must crawl through small 
opening to enter. Walls from material 
found at city dump. No facilities. Help to 
Remedios means help to entire family, 
medical care included. 





Thousands of children as needy as Re- 
medios anxiously await “adoption” by you 
or your group. Choose a boy or girl from 
Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Colombia, Ecuador 
or Peru. Your child and his family receive 
a monthly cash grant, as well as counsel- 
ling, medical care, blankets, household 
equipment, clothing—and primary school 
education. You receive a case history and 
photograph. Each month you write and 
receive a letter (original and translation). 
Learn how your *adoption" benefits the 
entire family. Soon, through the regular 
letters and progress reports, you and your 
child develop a warm, loving relationship. 
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from the state or church lands meant 
an entire ayllu might be wiped 
out. Yet, typically too, nobles were 
punished more harshly than peas- 
ants, and the decurion was com- 
pelled to report any juridical misde- 
meanor in his group of ten within an 
hour or he himself was doubly pun- 
ished — for not doing his duty and 
for keeping silent. 

In the end, it was the perfect 
obedience of the Indians to the 
emperor and his equitable realm 
that was the empire's downfall. 
Francisco Pizarro came up the Andes 
on foot with 180 men and 27 horses 
and defeated a great empire of 5 
million persons with the single act 
of capturing the Inca Atahualpa. 
Once the Inca was captured, the 
empire was captured, for all power 
was centered in his person. 

The exquisite Inca gold art works 
(there was gold corn *growing" in 
the Inca's palace in Cuzco) were 
melted down into bars and shipped 
to Spain. The Indians themselves 
were taken from their obedient 
collectivism and tied to the haci- 
endas, to be bought and sold with the 
land and the animals. 

Some fled into the eastern recesses 
of the Andes, to the hot damp high 
jungle on the eastern slopes, where 
they built escape cities such as 
Machu Picchu. Indian rebellions 
such as the one under ‘Tupac Amaru 
in 1780 were cruelly put down. 
Future leaders were bought off by 
the Spaniards with certificates of 
*whiteness" which allowed them to 
enter, if peripherally, Creole society. 
In the last 200 years the Quechua- 
speaking empire fell into silent 
deathly passivity. 


Charm and despair 


In the face of the dynamism of the 
Spaniards, all of the Indians of the 
Americas were peculiarly vulnerable 
to destruction, having all the same 
obsession with destiny and unavoid- 
able catastrophe. But looking at the 
old Inca poetry and songs, historians 
have noted that the Incas, unlike 
the blood-worshiping Aztecs, were 
always singing of peace and orderly 
collectivism. 

There is also a distinct melancholy 
which led from the happiness of 
their own empire to the hopeless 
nightmares of the time of the Span- 
ish Conquest. A modern historian, 
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may write insurance 07 your 
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José de la Riva Aguero, has written 
about the Quechuas: 

| “Theirs is a tender, gentle, doleful 
| poetry of naive charm and pastoral 
softness, suddenly darkened by fits 
of the most tragic despair. More 
‘reserved and bound by tradition 
than any other people, this race pos- 
sesses the gift of tears and the cult of 
(memory. Guardians of mysterious 
| tombs and forever mourning among 
these cyclopean ruins, their favorite 
diversion and bitter consolation are 
to sing about the woes of their his- 
| tory and the poignant grief that lies 
in their hearts." 

The sadness and mourning for 
what was, and the feelings of despair 
and hopelessness in the face of his- 
tory, are major elements in the 
psyche of the Indians today. An- 
'thropologists note how much they 
sing of lost mothers who have aban- 
doned them. Psychologists who did 
Rorschach tests of Quechuas found 
they continually saw men with no 
hands and feet. 

Given these feelings, it is all the 
more surprising that the Indians to- 
day are breaking away, opening 
their lives to new forms, and assert- 
ing themselves in the world outside 
the altiplano, a world riven with dis- 
equilibrium. The form change takes, 
culturally and psychologically, is 
largely that from Indianness to be- 
coming a citified or Westernized 
cholo. And the cholo is a totally 
new and different kind of person. 











Barriada life 





Anyone who knew Lima twenty 
years ago, anyone who was familiar 
with Pizarro's aristocratic City of 


* Kings would be astonished to see it 


now. Though still dotted with the 
grand plazas and churches and pal- 
| aces of another age, there are today 
around the city jerry-built shack- 
towns that have sprung up over- 
night, every night, during the “yh 
fifteen years. ‘They house half : 
million Limenos, or about one Path 
‘to one third of the population. 
These are the barriadas of the cholos. 
At dusk on the narrow downtown 
street of Lima now, the cholos roast 
chicken livers on sticks over little 
| black coal stoves and sell them for a 
few centavos. Along the throbbing 
Jiron de la Union, Lima's busiest 
street, these entrepreneurs hawk rope 
bags, plastic covers, toys that make 
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the noise of wild birds, cheap leather 
pocketbooks, magazines, and a thou- 
sand knicknacks that roll, squeal, 
and turn somersaults. In the barri- 
adas they are equally competitive 
and imaginative: a common sight is 
a home generator from which a cholo 
rents electricity to his neighbors. 

“Twenty years ago this was a 
Spanish city," noted Dr. José Matos, 
head of the department of anthro- 
pology at Lima’s San Marcos Uni- 
versity. (No more. Today it has 
an Indian flavor. The whole at- 
mosphere has changed." 

It started, he went on, after World 
War II; by 1962 every one of seven 
presidential candidates was going 
out to the villages, for the first time 
in history, talking about change, 
about the new Peru, and about such 
formerly untouchable subjects as 
land reform. Meanwhile, a great 
coming and going had started be- 
tween the mountains and the coast. 

At first they moved into the cities, 
into the callejones, or big apartment 
slums. Later they organized them- 
selves and began moving out to the 
government land in the deserts 
around the cities. They depended 
upon each other and worked to- 
gether effectively in a country where 
mutual distrust has always been the 
rule. 


Squatters’ rights 


At night there would be only 
the empty sand, looking astonish- 
ingly like the Sahara. In the morn- 
ing, there would be an entire city 
of several hundred mat houses, 
usually with a Peruvian flag flying, 
all standing bravely against society. 
There were many killings by police, 
but in the end Lima capitulated to 
its cholos. In 1961 the barriada 
law was passed giving squatters 
legal title to the land. Now the 
barriadas are there to stay. The 
woven mat houses are giving way 
to permanent cement houses which 
the cholos have built themselves. 

'The cholos are inveterate joiners. 
In Lima alone they have 670 regis- 
tered provincial aid clubs, usually 
with offices that remind one of the 
German Hod Carriers or the Polish 
Alliance. They tend to be skeptical 
and critical of society, and there is 
the sense about them that they, or 
at least their children, are not going 
to put up with the status quo. They 
are surprisingly democratically ori- 
ented. This stems in part from the 
old communities, where every voice 
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is heard. Long before the last muni- 
cipal elections they were electing 
their own barriada mayors — spon- 
taneously and without outside help 
or hindrance. They also have 
learned, apparently spontaneously, 
how to picket and protest. On 
almost any day you can see a bar- 
riada delegation walking downtown 
to the newspapers, with huge ban- 
ners that stretch across whole streets 
asking for water or sanitation in the 
barriadas. ‘This generation is largely 
interested in their homes and in es- 
tablishing themselves on the coast; 
the next generation, experts say, will 
be the revolutionary one. 

— Georgie Anne Geyer 





The California 
Textbook Fight 





The public educational system 
has long been an object of political 
attack by California’s well-financed 
right wing. ‘The ultraconservative 
political catechism holds that the 
schools are controlled by liberals 
who are coddling the New Left, sup- 
pressing old-fashioned  patriotism, 
and indoctrinating helpless children 
for subversion. The dismissal of 
University of California president 
Clark Kerr, bitterly criticized by 
the right for his “soft? approach to 
campus unrest, was the stormiest re- 
cent episode in the history of relations 
between California’s right-wingers 
and beleaguered educators. 

The focus of much recent pressure 
has been a new eighth-grade Ameri- 
can history textbook, Land of the 
Free, which has been adopted for 
statewide use by California’s board 
of education. Stylishly bound, illus- 
trated in color, and replete with the 
fillips that are now fashionable in 
textbook production, this hefty vol- 
ume has been the subject of news- 
paper editorials and public meetings, 
consideration by local school boards, 
and a massive letter-writing cam- 


paign. 
Land of the Free 


The authors of Land of the Free are 
John Hope Franklin, professor of 
history at the University of Chicago 
and a leading social historian; John 
W. Caughey, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) historian and 
a leading figure in Cakfornia’s civil 
liberties organizations; and Ernest 


AR 


May, a diplomatic historian at Har- 
vard. To understand how these men 
and their book were swept into the 
storm center of California politics, 
one must take account of some pe- 
culiarities of textbook-adoption pro- 
cedures and their recent history in 
the state. 

In the first place, libertarian and 
civil rights groups have been no less 
active than the right in drawing 
public attention to textbooks and 
their contents. In 1949 the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
sponsored a now famous survey of 
current textbooks as they treated 
the role of minority groups in Ameri- 
can life. Similarly, CORE and 
other civil rights groups have voiced 
sustained criticism of textbooks that 
give little or merely patronizing 
attention to minorities. And in Cali- 
fornia, it was under pressure from 
CORE that the state legislature 
acted in 1964, demanding by law 
that American history and civics 
texts adopted by the public schools 
give appropriate attention to mi- 
nority problems and rights. 

Second, the state board of edu- 
cation has thrown its weight behind 
the effort to get new textbooks writ- 
ten or old ones revised. Shortly after 
the legislature acted in 1964, the 
board — which maintains a curricu- 
lum commission to review textbooks 
submitted to it by publishers, and 
which has power to require state- 
wide adoption of specific books in 
the public schools — issued a set of 
guidelines for textbook evaluation. 
The guidelines called for books that 
are “‘factually accurate" and that 
"develop a positive appreciation of 
and loyalty to our basic American 
ideals and institutions, including 
equal rights and opportunities for 
all people." The board declared 
further that texts should be **written 
objectively and in good taste by 
authors who are competent and loyal 
to American ideals and principles" 
— language that leaves considerable 
room for interpretation. 

The third element in the Cali- 
fornia situation consisted of an un- 
usual series of moves by the state 
board of education, moves made 
specifically in response to Land of the 
Free. 'The authors clearly wrote Land 
of the Free with an eye on the Cali- 
fornia market: the volume gives far 
more emphasis to social history (in- 
cluding themes of immigration, cul- 
tural pluralism, and treatment of 
minorities) than do conventional 


texts; but more important, when the 
publishers submitted Land of the Free 
to the state board for review and 
possible adoption, they submitted 
a preliminary version, holding the 
door open for revisions if the board 
required changes as the condition 
of adoption. (The authors vested 
distribution rights in California in 
Franklin Publications; the firm of 
Benziger Brothers is handling dis- 
tribution in other states.) The 
board at first followed customary 
procedures, assigning the book to 
the curriculum commission for re- 
view, revision suggestions, and ulti- 
mately a recommendation to the 
board itself for adoption or rejection. 

In May, 1966, the curriculum 
commission reported in favor of 
adoption — but contingent upon ex- 
tensive revisions, or what one mem- 
ber called a major editing job to 
correct inaccuracies and modify 
some basic interpretations and em- 
phases. At this juncture, the board 
decided to appoint a special panel 
of experts to review the text once 
again and set out specific require- 
ments for revision — and in the 
proces, the board made a sensa- 
tional public issue of Land of the Free. 
Appointed to the panel were three 
residents of the state, all professional 
historians: Allan Nevins, professor 
emeritus at Columbia University 
and now a research associate in the 
Huntington Library at San Merino; 
Glenn Dumke, chancellor of the 
California state college system; and 
Charles G. Sellers, professor of his- 
tory at Berkeley. 


*"The great majority" 


By this time, the book was well on 
its way toward becoming a cause 
célèbre. On May 13, just as the board 
was appointing the special panel, 
a conservative professor of educa- 
tional administration at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California was 
quoted in the state's newspapers as 
condemning Land of the Free as 
“slanted in the direction of civil 
rights . . . the United Nations 
. . . [and] militant groups," and as 
unfriendly to “the great majority." 
Key committee members of the 
California state legislature attacked 
the book in press interviews, and 
the state's superintendent of public 
instruction, Max Rafferty (a poten- 
tial candidate to unseat liberal 
Republican Senator Thomas Kuchel 
in 1968), declared that Land of the 


Free would require ‘‘a major salvage 
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Snow Beach is located in the Alps. 
(The French Alps, the Austrian Alps, 
the Italian Alps as well as the Swiss 
Alps.) 

Sand Beach is located just about any 
place where the water’s warm enough 
to swim. 

Snow Beach resorts (like Klosters, 
St. Moritz, Davos, Zermatt) come com- 
plete with everything under the sun 
from 8 minute to 8 hour ski runs. 


Sand Beach comes complete with 
everything from water skiing to night 
clubs. 

With Snow Beach you also get curl- 
ing, skating, sleigh riding and hiking 
past romantic chalets and breathtak- 
ing mountain scenery. Not to mention 
horseracing in the snow, sweet alpine 
air, fantastic gourmet foods, and a 


* 14/21 day economy excursion fare, valid Mondays through Thursdays. ** Price based on Group Inclusive Tour basing fare; minimum 15 persons. 


laughing singing aprés ski life. 

Bring the kids to Snow Beach? Why 
not? Snow Beach has everything from 
inexpensive nurseries to children's ski 
schools. 

The important thing to remember 
when you're weighing sides on a win- 
ter vacation is this: The same sun that 
shines down on Sand Beach, shines 
down on Snow Beach. (Ever see a 
Snow Tan? Its effect is the same as a 
conventional tan: deep, rich, bronze, 
and healthy looking.) 

Another thing to remember: Snow 
Beach is in the center of Europe. Which 
means you're close enough for a side 
trip to just about anywhere in Europe. 
(Sand Beach side trips usually take in 
no more than just the local scenery.) 

Sand Beach vacations don't have to 


be expensive. And neither does a Snow 
Beach vacation. Example: For $360* or 
even $268** (round-trip from New 
York) Swissair will fly you to Geneva 
or Zurich...the gateways to Snow 
Beach country. (We even have a com- 
plete two-week Snow Beach Holiday 
Deal that includes all transportation, 
meals, choice of two Alpine resorts for 
as low as $475.**) 

Call Swissair. We have offices in 
principal cities. Or see your travel 
agent. Our Snow Beach Run takes off 
3 times a week from Chicago and 
Montreal and every day in the week 
from New York. 

Before you take sides, one last point 
for us. Snow Beach isn't sandy. 


+SWISSAIR 


SWISS-CARE WORLDWIDE ON THE PRIVATELY OWNED AIRLINE OF SWITZERLAND. 
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California Textbook Fight 





effort" before it could be made fit 
for consumption in California’s class- 
rooms. The book was put on display 
in public libraries for citizens’ in- 
spection, and both right-wing and 
liberal groups, apparently alerted 
by friends of each side on the state 
board of education, urged Cali- 
fornians to peruse the book and 
make their views known to the 
board. 

On July 25, mail on Land of the 
Free had become so voluminous that 
Mr. Rafferty’s office issued a 218- 
page mimeographed publication re- 
producing letters received on the 
question of its adoption. Adverse 
criticism came mainly from indi- 
viduals, many of whose letters were 
remarkably alike in language as well 
as in their objections to the book's 
supposed pro-UN bias, to derogatory 
statements allegedly made about 
famous Americans (Calvin Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, Dwight  Eisen- 
hower), to neglect of the nation's 
military heritage, and to favorable 
treatment of W. E. B. DuBois and 
other radicals. 


Mr. Rafferty himself complained 
of the book's contention that in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case the judge and 
jury *were prejudiced against them 
on account of their being foreign- 
born radicals"; he denied that the 
United States was an imperialist 
power in 1900, **as chanted by Com- 
munist propaganda"; and he ob- 
jected to inclusion of casualty figures 
from the A-bomb attacks on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki but omission of 
U.S. casualties suffered at Pearl 
Harbor. Rafferty found that *the 
most objectionable material in the 
book," however, was on a subject 
that strikes close to conservative 
sentiment in California — the loy- 
alty and security programs of the 
McCarthy era. Of the notions that 
congressional committees ‘“‘went 
hunting for Communists” (Rafferty: 
“It's about time"), or that un- 
certainty remains as to whether 
McCarthy drove a single bona fide 
Communist out of government ser- 
vice, Rafferty asserted: *^ This is poor 
editorial opinion with little resem- 
blance to historical fact." 

Other comments, generally fa- 
vorable, came from organized pro- 
fessional groups and liberal organi- 


For The Man Who Wants The 

World's Most Advanced Stereo Receiver 
But Refuses 
To Build It 


Himself... 


The HEATHKIT°AR-1 5 NOW COMES FULLY ASSEMBLED 


Until now the only way you could get the world’s 
most advanced stereo receiver was to build it 
yourself . . . with the famous Heathkit AR-15. 
Now you can buy it completely factory assem- 
bled and tested, ready to deliver incomparable 
performance. 

Audio Experts Agree It's The World's Most Ad- 
vanced Receiver. Experts like Julian D. Hirsch 
who wrote in the May '67 Hi-Fi/Stereo Review: 
"Its enormous reserves of clean power (150 watts) 
make for effortless listening at any level, and 
the FM tuner brought in more listenable FM 
broadcasts than we had realized existed in our 
area. We were also able to receive stereo broad- 
casts from a distance of 70 miles, only 200 kHz 
from a powerful local station, without inter- 
ference, a feat not matched by any other tuner 
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in our experience. No other tuner we have used 
can compare with it in sensitivity. We know of 
few amplifiers that can match or surpass the 
AR-15 in power or ultra-low distortion.” 

Advanced Circuitry For Finest Listening. Like 
the use of crystal filters (an exclusive with 
Heath) and integrated circuits for completely 
silent backgrounds, and peak stereo perform- 
ance at all times, with no alignment ever re- 
quired. All silicon transistor circuitry. Field Ef- 
fect Transistor (FET) FM tuner. Unique noise- 
operated squelch and many more advanced fea- 
tures. Get full details in FREE Catalog! 
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zations. The president of the 
California Council for the Social 
Studies, representing 2000 social 


studies teachers, said that Land of the 
Free would be **one of the first major 
adoptions in the history of Cali- 
fornia to bring to the classrooms of 
this State a full measure of truth 
about our promises and problems 
as Americans.” The director of 

Los Angeles neighborhood associa- 
tion declared that adoption of the 
book would be “of significant help” 
in fostering interracial community 
relations in her area. And the 
director of the Anti-Defamation 
League’s Los Angeles office hailed 
the volume as one of the few text- 
books available that would satisfy 
his own organization's and the 
American Council on Education's 
guidelines for fair treatment of mi- 
norities in history and civics text- 


books. 


Pressure from the right 


But meanwhile the Land of the Free 
controversy was broadening into a 
witch-hunt. During the spring there 
appeared a 24-page pamphlet on 
Land of the Free, bearing the imprint 
of the “Land of the Free Commit- 
tee," based in Pasadena. Its mes- 
sage was clear enough: the book 
"destroys pride in America's past, 
develops a guilt complex, mocks 
American justice, | indoctrinates 
toward communism, is hostile to re- 
ligious concepts, overemphasizes 
Negro participation in American 
history, projects negative thought 
models, criticizes business and free 
enterprise, plays politics, foments 
class hatred, slants and distorts facts, 
[and] promotes propaganda and 
poppycock." Shortly afterward a 
filmstrip began to circulate for use 
in community and local school- 
board meetings; an accompanying 
recording carried the same message 
(in large part, in the same lan- 
guage) as the Pasadena committee's 
pamphlet. 

Newspapers around the state be- 
gan to follow the controversy closely, 
as local school officials and private 
citizens provided them with ap- 
parently endless copy on the subject. 
Much of the controversy came to a 
focus on the book's co-author John 
Caughey. He had been a leading 
| opponent of loyalty oaths for uni- 
| versity professors in the University 
| of California system, and he was the 
eer of Lp Petite for al- 











“Hello, 

my name’s Peak 
and I’ve 
discovered a Pike. 
Er, no, I mean. 


News in Zebulon's day traveled at mule's pace. Today, his 
discovery would be on editors' desks within minutes. 

With pictures. The communication network 

Western Electric helped build carries your telephone calls 
and news and pictures around the country. 

And coast-to-coast radio and TV, too. Building this network is 
part of our job in the Bell System. So that when you 

discover a mountain, you can spread the news right away. 
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On Iberia Air Lines of Spain 
the wrench comes first, 
then the rose. 

The wrench stands for the 
careful way all Iberia DC-8 
Fan Jets are serviced. It also 
stands for the skill of Iberia 
pilots with millions of miles 
of experience. 

Next in importance is 
the rose. It represents the 
gracious way all Iberia people 
delight in showing their 
passengers what Spanish 
hospitality really means. 

The wrench and the rose. 
No wonder Iberia is the 
fastest growing name in 
international air travel. 

For complete flight 
information see the man who . 
knows travel best—your travel 
agent or call your nearest 
Iberia ticket office. 
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beautiful 
buys 


(to beautiful places) 


1. From $320. *Olé Tour. Madrid, 
Seville, Lisbon. All air transportation, so 
you have time to see these famous cities at 
leisure. 15 days. 


2. From $469. *Bravo Tour. 
Highlights: Madrid, Caceres, Lisbon, 
Seville, Torremolinos, Granada, Cordoba, 
and back to Madrid. 15 days. 


3. From $418. *Palma “Relax” Tour. 
A full week in Palma on the Mediterranean 
island of Majorca. 4 days in Madrid, a 
leisurely visit to Barcelona. 15 days. 


4. From $399. *Costa del Sol 
“Relax” Tour. 6% days on the Costa 
del Sol in Torremolinos. Then to Seville 
and Madrid. 15 days. 


5. From $535. Spain, James Tour. 
Travel by car with English speaking 
driver, visiting Madrid, Toledo, Merida, 
Seville, Ronda, Torremolinos, Granada, 
Cordoba. 15 days. 


6. From $468. *Jet "^N Cruise Tour. 
Jet to Lisbon, Seville, Malaga. Then cruise 
to Casablanca, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
Funchal and jet to Madrid. 15 days. 


7. From $399, *Jet Away Tour. 
All air itinerary to Lisbon, Madeira, Las 
Palmas, Puerto de la Cruz, Madrid. 
15 days. 


IBERIA 


Air Lines of Spain... 
where only the plane gets 
more attention than you. 












For free brochure check tour 
number or see your travel agent. 


| P.o. Box 501, New York, N. Y. 10011 | 
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| All prices are based on New York departure | 
and include air and surface transportation, | 
| hotels, transfers, cruises (where scheduled) and 
| most meals with the exception of Olé Tour and | 
| Spain, James which include continental break- | 
| fast only. All fares are subject to government | 
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gressional committees. The Pasa- 
dena pamphlet and the filmstrip 
recording juxtaposed comments on 
Caughey with quotations from Lenin 
on textbooks as a propaganda tool, 
and left it to the concerned citizen 
to draw his own conclusions. 

Another Southern California 
sheet, “FACTS in Education” (F- 
Fundamental Issues; A-American- 
ism; C-Constitutional Government; 
T-Truth; S-Spiritual Values), simi- 
larly traded in calculated ad hominem 
references and outright smears. It 
carefully identified co-author John 
Hope Franklin as “Negro professor, 
University of Chicago," spoke of 
Caughey's efforts to obtain clemency 
for *two identified Communists,” 
and objected to favorable mention 
in the book for Martin Luther King, 
whose ‘“‘record of 60 Communist 
front organizations, attested to by 
Karl Prussion — former counterspy 
for the FBI — was printed in the 
Congressional Record." 

In the heavy-handed style of hate 
literature, it also attacked the cur- 
riculum commission's special panel. 
Professor Nevins was the sheet's chief 
concern because he once attacked 
"extreme nationalism" in the class- 
room. And in an elaborate misread- 
ing of an article once published by 
Nevins, *FACTS in Education" 
claimed that 'íconsistent with the 
philosophy of UNESCO," Nevins 
“seems to advocate . . . the inter- 
marriage of Negroes and whites." 

It was thus in a politically tense 
atmosphere that the Sellers-Nevins- 
Dumke panel issued its report on the 
preliminary version of Land of the 
Free. The panel praised the *gen- 
erally high quality’ of the book, 
warning that no text could please 
every political faction or take the 
form of a compendium of undigested 
fact. But the report also sided with 
some of the critics who called for 
changes in specific passages and a 
more balanced presentation of the 
most controversial issues. 


As a result, the authors of Land of | & 


the Free made a few major changes 
and a host of minor alterations in 
their book. The text was resubmit- 
ted for review by the curriculum 
commission, declared acceptable by 
the Sellers-Nevins-Dumke panel, and 
finally adopted officially for manda- 
tory use in California's eighth-grade 
classrooms this fall. 
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Otd Style Sour Mash 


Distilled aged and bottled by the 
STAR. HILL DISTILLING CO. 
On Star Mill Farm. Lorette. Kentucky 







Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof, 


90 proof « Star Hill Distilling Co., Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Ky. 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN ART BOOKS 


Request complimentary color catalog A 
Box 607, Mad. Sq. Sta., New York 10010 





GRACE 
RARE TEA 


UNSURPASSED CUP QUALITY — 
The Only Criterion of Professional Tea Tasters 
LIMITED SUPPLY FROM THE ORIENT 


Winey Keemun (English Breakfast)... . . 
Rare Darjeeling 6000 ............ 
Formosa Oolong Supreme ......... 
Lapsang Souchong Smoky No. 1 .... 
Before the Rain Jasmine ......... 

Add 35¢ per '/ Ib. for postage 
SPECIAL OFFER — Assortment of the above 
five superb selections — in individual canis- 
ters—makes over 100 cups ...... $5.00 

(plus 35« postage) 
GRACE TEA COMPANY, LTD. 
79 Wall Street, Dept. A,New York 10005 


CARTOONS WANTED 


Old and modern famous cartoon- 


ists’ original drawings; Political, 


Editorial, Comic Page. Box #182, 
Durham, Penna. 18039 
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Coming in the 


Atlantic 





A small band of men and women who share wealth, generosity, 
dedication, and intimations of mortality have helped to shape the 
multibillion-dollar federal health programs since World War II. Eliza- 
beth Brenner Drew identifies the syndicated members (among 
them: Mrs. Mary Lasker of New York and Michael De Bakey, the 
famed heart surgeon) and describes how their ideals and whims have 
inspired such projects as the $1 billion biomedical research program 
of the National Institutes of Health, the federal heart, cancer, and 
stroke centers, and many other activities. 


a The Mind of the Arab, 1967 is thoughtfully analyzed by 
John S. Badeau, director of Columbia University’s Middle East 
Institute and former American ambassador to Cairo. His essay is 
another in the Aflantic’s series of probes into the causes, the dangers, 
and the future dimensions of war and crisis in the Middle East. 


a The Gadfly on the Rump of Education” is the way 
California Superintendent of Public Instruction Max Rafferty describes 
himself. Now the controversial enemy of ‘“‘progressive education,” 


tentative darling of the right, and somewhat terrible-tempered bane of 


the left is wondering if he should try to become U.S. senator from 
Reaganland. Mark Harris follows his superb report on the hippies 
(the September Atlantic) with a sharply focused profile of Mr. Rafferty 
and views about schools that pertain as much to Maine as to California. 


Among other features: 


Pulitzer Prize winner John Hughes tells about Indonesia two years 
after Sukarno’s bloody fall. 


Nat Hentoff wonders about books for teen-agers. 
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California Textbook Fight 





And so, perhaps, the Land of the 
Free controversy is over. Mr. Raf- 
ferty has expressed his satisfaction 
with the changes made by the au- 
thors; and he has informed recalci- 
trant local school boards opposed to 
the adoption that failure to use the 
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book would be cause for prosecution ~ 


under the state’s educational code. 
And yet perhaps the fight is not over. 
For on the one hand, several state 
assemblymen have declared them- 
selves in favor of a proviso in appro- 
priations bills that would bar use of 
state funds to purchase the book. 
No less important, there sits in Sacra- 
mento today a governor whose most 


spectacular policy moves in his firsta 


months include cutting down Clark 
Kerr, assaulting the state university 
and trimming its budget, virtually 
closing down the state’s consumer- 
counsel office, curtailing welfare 
activities, and (by dint of item- 
veto powers) forcing cuts on the 
state’s mental health program. If 
Land of the Free captures Ronald Rea- 
gan’s interest (assuming it has not 
already), all bets may be off. And 
on the other hand, the ultracon- 
servative campaign against the book 
goes on: the Pasadena filmstrip con- 
tinues to be shown and debated, 
without reference to changes made 
in the book since it was first sub- 
mitted. And some local school 
boards apparently are keeping up 
their pressure for reconsideration of 
the decision to adopt. 


A paper victory? 

Whether or not the Land of the 
Free episode is over, its history to date 
suggests a number of important les- 
sons. In the first place, the right has 
demonstrated once again that it com- 
mands both ample funds and suff- 
cient public relations expertise to 
conduct a highly effective campaign 
against textbooks that offend con- 
servative concepts of patriotism. 


E 


Nor has the right been lax in per- * 


ceiving new opportunities to exploit 
mass media: many of California's 
local radio stations devote hour after 
hour of air time to programs that 
consist of telephone conversations 
with any and all listeners who wish to 
call and talk, and there has been no 
lack of talk — mostly uninformed — 
about Land of the Free. In short, if 
CORE, B'nai B’rith, and civil rights 
groups have pioneered the recent 


. The toughest job a Swiss 


kid facesistilling his tathers 
shoes. 





The reason is simply this. We 
Swiss have inherited a passion for 
perfection. A personal pride in do- 
ing even the smallest jobs as well as 
possible. A centuries-old tradition of 
excellence. And we pass on this tra- 
dition to our children. 

For a kid this means learning 


Swiss kids aren't any smarter, how to fill his father's shoes during 


more talented, or more skillful than a long and demanding apprentice- 
kids anywhere. At least we wouldn't ship. Or attending one of our world- 
say so publicly. But generation after famous technical schools, graphics- 
generation, Swiss kids grow up to be- arts institutes or universities. Or start- 
~ come some of the finest craftsmen in ing at the bottom in one of our 


the world. 


The Swiss Industries Group. Chocolate Tobler American Corporation, 15 East 48th St., New York—Swissair, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York—Swiss Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau St., New York—Swiss National Tourist Office, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New York—Switzerland 


highly automated industries. 


It also means that our children 
are obliged to become expert bank- 
ers, pilots, cheesemakers, chocolate 
manufacturers, hotel managers and 
watchmakers. 

That's quite an assignment to 
hand a kid. But we wouldn't have it 
any other way. You see, we intend 
to make "Made in Switzerland" 
mean what it's always meant: fine 
products and excellent services. 





Cheese Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York—The Watchmakers of Switzerland Information Center, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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California Textbook Fight 





public reappraisal of textbook con- 
tent, the ultraconservatives have 
proved themselves no less effective 
in this arena. 

No one would question that it is a 
legitimate right of Americans to ex- 
press their views on school curricu- 
lum and textbooks. But the resolu- 
tion of controversies in this field 
may too easily be dictated by the 
balance of political power in a state 
or community, instead of by rea- 
soned and expertly informed discus- 
sion. Moreover, a war atmosphere 
does not contribute to reasoned dia- 
logue. 

The Land of the Free episode sug- 
gests that the professional associa- 
tions of academicians (composed 
mainly of college professors who sel- 
dom experience personally the im- 
pact of textbook-adoption pressures) 
should take the initiative to assure 
expert and informed discussion of 
textbooks in the public schools. ‘The 
American Historical Association and 
most other associations of the social 
sciences already have textbook com- 
mittees or other special groups 


to appreciate 


And when you meeta Ne 


studying the teaching of their sub- 
jects in the elementary and high 
schools. But it now seems imperative 
that they take a more aggressive role 
in evaluating procedures of state and 
local school boards in the selection of 
texts for school use. 

Finally, what is the proper role 
of the publishers of textbooks and the 
authors who write them? In Cali- 
fornia, which now makes up about a 
tenth of the American schoolbook 
market, the state board of education 
not only purchases textbooks out- 
right from publishers in finished 
(manufactured) form, but for rea- 
sons of economy, it will often pur- 
chase rights to the printer’s plates 
and then manufacture its own fin- 
ished books. In the process, minor 
changes often are necessary to con- 
form to the state printer’s manual. 
In the case of Land of the Free, the 
procedures established to permit 
routine changes of this kind became 
the vehicle for a full-scale review of 
the book’s content. 

My own judgment as a historian 
is that the changes incorporated by 
the authors of Land of the Free in re- 
sponse to the Sellers-Nevins-Dumke 
panel’s critique were constructive 
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and compromised the book in no 
major respects. (Indeed, the au- 
thors forcefully and eloquently re- 
sisted pressure for certain deletions 
that clearly would have meant out- 
right censorship.) However, a panel 
of professional historians reviewing 
the text prior to its initial submission 
to the California authorities no 
doubt would have suggested changes 
not much different from those rec- 
ommended by the Sellers-Nevins- 
Dumke panel. 


Review or censorship? 


In short, publishers and textbook 
authors might help head off threats 
to academic freedom by submitting 
to school adoption boards only text- 
books in final form. The job of schol- 
arly review and revisions should be 
done by panels of privately engaged 
experts prior to publication and 
submission to adoption authorities. 
This is less like censorship than the 
present phenomenon of state officials 
pressuring textbook authors with the 
rule that adoption of a text is con- 
tingent on specific additions, dele- 
tions, and alterations. ‘‘This anti- 
American slant must be removed." 
“Omit this and all other such false 


You don't have to be a‘ Yankee" 
New England Life 
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jabs that tear our country down.” | 
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“All of this material must be de- 7% 


leted." Such were Mr. Rafferty's. 
comments, for instance, on passages 
that he found offensive in Land of the 
Free. 
indicator of how adoption decisions 
are being made, is this suggestion 
from one of the curriculum commis- 
sion members: ‘“‘Outcome of the 
Scopes trial not mentioned, but 
perhaps it is better not to mention it | 
than to stir up another hornets 
nest." (Translation: obviously, his- 
torical objectivity requires full dis- 
cussion of the Scopes trial issues and 
decision, but full discussion. would 
mobilize the Anti-Evolution Lobby.) 





Market pressure 


There is a certain irony, to be 
sure, in resting one's hopes on pre- 
publication reviewing and revision. 
Every academic historian knows of 
instances in which the publishers 
themselves exerted pressure on au- 
thors to delete material on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case because of the **Mas- 
sachusetts market," or to alter 
passages on Negro history because 
of the “Southern market." Authors 
must be willing to stand on what they 
have written and what they believe, 
not only against overt pressures from 
school authorities, but from time to 
time against timid and sales-ori- 
ented publishers as well. 

Publishers, in their turn, must be 
wiling to unite against market- 
oriented internal review procedures 
designed to maximize sales at all 
costs; and to take a stand against 
special-interest pressure from outside 
for changes in textbook content. 
Whether American publishing firms 
— or the industrial giants that are 
now absorbing the nation's leading 
publishers through merger and pur- 
chase — are wiling to make that 
kind of stand is a speculative ques- 
tion indeed. — — Harry N. Scheiber 









REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


Elizabeth Brenner Drew writes 
regularly for the ATLANTIC from 
Washington. Maynard Parker is 
a Hong-Kong-based correspondent 
for NEWSWEEK. Georgie Ann Geyer, 
a foreign correspondent for the 
Chicago DAILY NEws, ts al work on 
a book about Latin America. Harry 
N. Scheiber, an associate profes- 
sor of history at Dartmouth, spent 
last year at Stanford. 
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Our Can 
Became Jealous 
Of Our Bottle 


It was color really. There sat our crystal clear bottle 
with all that gleaming golden Miller High Life showing 
through. Our can first developed a gilt complex. 









Everyone liked our other can, you understand, except 
that it was hardly descriptive of the hearty, robust beer 
flavor of Miller High Life. So when this jealousy thing 
cropped up, we decided to create a champagne-golden can. 










Look for it the next time you shop for beer. Look for the 
proud gold cans containing Miller High Life. Distinctive. 
Gold. Good. Miller High Life. 
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Death at an early age 


Sin: I very much appreciated Jona- 
than Kozols article, “Death at 
an Early Age," in the September 
Atlantic. My first chance to hear 
him came at a meeting in Weston, 
Massachusetts, to determine whether 
to bus up to ten Negro children from 
Roxbury to Weston for their kinder- 
garten education. 

* No," he said at one point, “‘bus- 
ing ten children to Weston is not 
going to help solve the Roxbury 
Negroes’ problem. But to those ten 
children their lives are very impor- 
tant.” 

Jonathan Kozol strikes me as 
neither alarmed nor complacent — 
simply a surprised and, somehow, 
very sane human being. 


CHARLES LOTTE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sır: A teacher for more than thirty 

years, I cannot imagine a situation 

such as described by Jonathan Ko- 
zol. 

RUTH FOSTER 

Yuma, Ariz. 


Sir: Your article “Death at an Early 
Age” may call to the public’s at- 
tention a shameful educational truth. 
Too often lower-class children are 
the victims of a value clash which 
exists between their parents and 
their socially upward aspiring edu- 
cators. 

While the schools should be doing 
something to help these children 
feel successful and worthwhile, their 
efforts seem to be more toward re- 
inforcing the confused or hostile 
feelings which were kindled in the 
home environments. We hear no 
verbal cries from the ignorant vic- 
tims of this spiritual massacre. Is 
this perhaps why we simply allow it 
togoon... and on? 


MARILYN Turr.vs 
Alliance, Ohio 
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Sir: “Death at an Early Age" was 
revealing and shocking. As a retired 
schoolteacher let me say that abuses 
of and indignities to children are not 
confined to public schools in ghetto 
areas in metropolitan cities. 

VIRGINIA PERRY WILSON 


Napa, Calif. 


Sir: As an American I am embar- 
rassed to admit that the conditions 
written about in Jonathan Kozol’s 
* Death at an Early Age" could have 
taken place in almost any city in 
this country. 


Gir.DpA F. HERNDON 
Washington, D. C. 


Mark Harris on the hippies 


Sır: It is a cruel mockery of the 
poor “‘to play games of poverty," as 
Mark Harris (‘‘The Flowering of the 
Hippies," September Atlantic) aptly 
puts it. But the hippie movement 
is primarily a reaction to the deca- 
dence and materialism of American 
society. In destroying the bour- 
geoisie, therefore, the hippies are 
perhaps more than literally destroy- 
ing themselves. Being, or acting, 
poor is a highly symbolic sacrificial 
gesture. 

It is tragic that the movement is 
too weak to withstand inevitable 
strangulation by middle-class cul- 
ture. Already, respectable, sophis- 
ticated America is using words from 
the hippie lexicon, and the fashion 
industry is following the new trend. 
Goods from Asian and African coun- 
tries are imported by profit-minded 
businessmen and sold as *'psyche- 
delic” ornaments. 


HARRY SHAMOON 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Sır: Pm thinking of organizing a 
mother’s march against Benjamin 
Spock, with a simple request that he 
set up housekeeping in the Haight- 
Ashbury. He is probably more re- 
sponsible than any other individual 
for the happy irresponsibility of 
these youngsters, so he should be 
privileged to enjoy the fruits of his 
labors. 

We middle-aged middle-class 
mothers, avoiding the pitfalls of 
rigid training methods of an earlier 
date, under the guidance of Dr. 
Spock brought up our children to 
“feel good inside.” That was just 
about the only criterion used in 
handling any temper tantrum or mis- 
behavior of any kind. 

Under the tutelage of Dr. Spock, 


we gently guided the child to an 
understanding of the error of his 
ways, always with a concern that the 
child have no hidden resentments 
and go to bed “‘feeling good inside." 
So now all these kids have no other 
criterion for judging situations than 
Whether or not they feel good 

inside. 
PATRICIA EMERSON WANNING, M.D. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 


Sır: The Mark Harris commentary 
reflects balance and compassion. His 
observations about police attitudes 
and practices are most proper and 
pertinent. The San Francisco Police 
Department has come to see further 
than restrictive laws, clubs and 
bullets, arrest, punishment, and 
criminal stigmatization as answers 
to the frustrating problems of non- 
violent nonconformist behavior. The 
San Francisco Police Department 
has come to learn that to harass 
our youth, peace demonstrators, and 
our minority groups is to mass- 
produce *'cop-haters." 
A. C. GERMANN 
Professor of Criminology 
California State College at Long Beach 


Str: Mark Harris’ “The Flowering 
of the Hippies” is the best article 
on the subject that I have read 
anywhere. Thank you for printing 
1t. 


Ross CLARK 
Ithaca, .N. Y. 


Advice and consent 


Str: I would like to comment on 
Elizabeth Brenner Drew’s report on 
the Civil Rights Commission (Au- 
gust Atlantic). 

The sermon of Civil Rights Com- 
missioner Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh on equality of opportunity 
in this country as opposed to the 
lack of it in other countries was 
quite beside the point. ‘The Miss 
Delagos of this country must com- 
pete first with the youth of the 
United States, not with the youth of 
other nations. Further, it requires 
stretching the imagination to believe 
that minority groups in this country 
have the same opportunities in life 
that the fair-haired children of 
suburbia have. 

I also find it hard to believe 
that it is possible for everyone to 
achieve an education *'for himself” 
in the sense that Dr. John Hannah 
uses the term. The fact is, those 
who have achieved an education in 





It has something important to say 
about Truth in Listening. 

The fact is, there’s a lot of half- 
hearted sound trying to push its way 
into people’s homes these days by 
passing itself off as something better. 
But try your favorite symphony on it, 
and the effect is strictly So What. 

Until now, the only way you could 
be sure of getting honest sound was to 
buy individual, top-quality compo- 
nents. And then try to find a cabinet 
for them. 

Altec has changed all that. We took 
our top-quality com- 
ponents and put them 
in custom-designed 
cabinets for you. Like 
the Valencia stereo 
ensemble (right). It’s 
matched walnut, 
carefully selected for 
superb graining. 
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Listen to 
this page 


The center cabinet will hold your 
record player and tape recorder. As 
well as Altec’s 100-watt 711 receiver 
which operates them, in addition to 
having an FM tuner and all the con- 
trols you need for a complete home 
music center. 

The big news is the speaker cabi- 
nets. They contain the same compo- 
nents Altec puts into its famous A7 
“Voice of the Theatre”® speaker 
system. The one most recording stu- 
dios use for playback during record- 


poses 














ing sessions, because the A7 faithfully 
reproduces every nuance the critical 
professional listens for. 

All of this is yours for $1,422.50. 

Altec also makes the Flamenco, a 
Mediterranean-styled stereo ensemble 
in oak. You can see it in Altec’s new 
catalog, which is yours for the asking. 
Just write to the address below. Or 
ask your Altec dealer. 

While you're there, listen to Altec. 
After all the half-truths you've been 
getting on other systems, you may be 
surprised at the fullness and range of 
true sound. 

There's one thing 
for sure. The moment 
you listen to an Altec, 
you'll be glad you 
listened to this page. 
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If you read 


"Atlantic 


you should own 


WEBSTER'S 
THIRD 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


... the new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 


In recent years the English language has 
changed tremendously. Your everyday 
language. And the language of science, 
the arts, business, and the professions. 

To be well informed today you need to 
keep up with these changes. And the way 
to do it — the only way — is to get the 
new Merriam-Webster Unabridged: 
Webster’s Third New International 
Dictionary. 

100,000 new words, new meanings 
450,000 entries 

The first completely new unabridged 
dictionary in 30 years, this new Merriam- 
Webster is the only dictionary that puts 
you in full command of the new words 
and new meanings in space, science, 
politics, and today’s English language in 
general. 

It covers every area of human thought, 
answers more questions about today’s 
English language than any other 
dictionary. 

Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. 


WARNING: Don’t be misled by big dic- 
tionaries said to be “unabridged.” Only 
Webster’s Third New International has 
450,000 entries with 100,000 new words 
and new meanings. This is the word author- 


ity of your library, schools, courts of law, Jury for retaining tissue for mi- 


and the U.S. Government Printing Office. 


r m FREE BOOKLET - just mail coupon um 1 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. B16, Springfield, Mass. 01101 


i i'm interested in keeping up with the new 3 
words and new meanings in today's English 

i language. Please send me a free copy of your 1 
12-page booklet ''Hold the English language 


| in your two hands.” i 
Name ............ eon eene ro re ne te so rose esee sese soe sos s esee oo os sh i 
Address............ eee eee ee nete ese eee aerae sese sees eese e eee poe tes | 
City & State... 
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the United States have done so in 
a society that has systematically 
denied most of the Miss Delagos the 
same opportunity. A significant 
portion of the competition in edu- 
cation, as well as in other areas, 
is eliminated from the very begin- 
ning. 

The commissioners? demands for 
“facts? must be particularly frus- 
trating in the light of repeated re- 
quests for *patience" by various 
authorities when minority groups 
make demands on society. This in- 
tense desire to “get on with it" 
seems to illustrate the commission- 
ers inability to understand the 
situation they have set out to correct. 
One of the things that minority 
groups are asking for is the chance 
to develop the articulate manner 
that the commissioners are demand- 
ing. LA 

The witnesses before the com- 
mission are aware that their ances- 
tors were not allowed to participate 
as fully as they could have in the 
building of this country. Now they’re 
asking for some control over their 
destiny. For the commissioners to 
pontificate to them about opportuni- 
ties that do not exist and founding 
fathers who enslaved their forebears 
is to increase the rage that must 
burn within the hearts of the wit- 
nesses. It is better to have this 
emotion displayed before the Civil 
Rights Commission than in the 
streets of our cities. 


Maurice W. WALTER 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Sir: In “A Matter of Life and 
Death" (August Atlantic), Dr. Roy 
L. Walford states that it is illegal 
for the coroner in Los Angeles to 
retain even a minute fragment of 
tissue from an autopsied body, and 
is enjoined to return to the body all 
bits of tissue, even including micro- 
scopic slide preparations. 

This was true in the past. In 1961 
the coroner, Dr. Theodore Curphey, 
was indicted by the County Grand 


croscopic examination. The Medical 
Examiner Committee of the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association 
had the law amended so that the 
coroner might retain such tissues as, 
in his opinion, are necessary or ad- 


visable to the inquiry or for the 


verification of his findings. In 1965 


‘the law was further changed to 


authorize the coroner to retain such 
tissues as, in his opinion, may be 
















necessary for scientific investigation. 

As far as we know, however, Cali- 

fornia is the only state in which the 

coroner is given such a specific right 
by law. 

Lewis T. Buttock, M.D. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sin: I was interested in reading John 
Barth’s “The Literature of Exhaus- 
tion" (August Atlantic), which con- 
tains an attack on The Something 
Else Press, not only because he’s one 
of my favorite writers and because 
loving what the press publishes as I 
do I don’t feel in the slightest bit 
exhausted, but because Dm the 
president of The Something Else 
Press, and it was I who put Mr. 
Barth on our mailing list. 

I wish all attacks on what we pub- 
lish were written with Mr. Barth’s 
intelligence. I also wish we had 
a work by J. L. Borges, whom he 
praises in his article, as an alter- 
native to what we publish. Most 
of all I wish he had criticized our 
books, any of them, rather than our 
catalogue. 


Dick Hiccins 
The Something Else Press, Inc. 
New York City 





OUT-OF-PRINT Books 


You name it—we find it. Free search service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. International Bookfinders, P. O. Box 
3003-A, Beverly Hills, California 90212 






THE TIE-BACK HOO 

GEM OF A JERSEY! 
Head the fashion parade in the new ‘‘Crusader’’ look. 
Wraps around your hair . . . gives warmth and a pert, 
trim look. Double orlon jersey knit. Washable. Green, 


cherry, peacock, beige, white, gold or black. 
One size fits all. 2.99 


(add 39¢ for postage & handling) 
(N.Y. Res. add Sales Tax) 


HERE'S HOW CO., Inc. HA 701 
59 Tec St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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If your credit card doesn't let you vacation 


from Maui to Miami — 


you're not carrying American Express 


The American Express Card has short- 
ened up the world and made vacationers 
out of daydreamers. 

If your bank account is low, you can 
charge your vacation now and pay next 
month. 

If you only have so much to spend at 
any one time, you can use our extended 
pay plan and take a year to pay for airline 


tickets. You can do it with the lowest ser- 
vice charge in the business. 

And by using the American Express 
Card with the family rate plans of airlines, 
hotels, motels, you can afford to bring the 
children. 

Unless, of course, you were thinking of 
using the Card to turn one of those day- 
dreams into a second honeymoon. 
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Unquestioned eredit at airlines, restaurants, 
hotels, motels, rent-a-cars, shops—worldwide. 
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Bring Asti Gancia Sparkling 
Wine. Don't speak. The w 
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speaks for you. It bubbles 
and tingles and sparkles. 
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Imported Italian Sparkling Wine ©1966 The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL DATA CENTER. 


AND PERSONAL PRIVACY 


By ARTHUR R. MILLER 


The computer age is not to be slayed, as anyone knows who has been billed for another citizen's charge account or 


has wondered what has happened to his paid-up magazine subscriplion. The computer science is already so ad- 


vanced that experts envisage a huge National Dala Center lo speed and simplify the collection of periinent informa- 


tion about Americans. Properly run, il could be a boon. Bul any person who has seen an FBI file or been party 


toa U.S. government “‘securily check" has reason to know how the abuse or misuse of dossiers of unevaluated informa- 


tion can threaten an individual's rights. A professor of law al the University of Michigan here discusses the precau- 


lions necessary to protect citizens from “governmental snooping and bureaucratic spinelessness or perfidy.” Pro- 


fessor Miller has testified on the subject before the Senate Subcommittee on Administrative Practice and Procedure. 


On page 58, Bob and Ray show whal can happen if the safeguards fail. 


| ae modern computer is more than a sophisti- 


cated indexing or adding machine, or a minia- 
turized library; it is the keystone for a new 
communications medium whose capacities and 
implications we are only beginning to realize. In 
the foreseeable future, computer systems will be tied 
together by television, satellites, and lasers, and 
we will move large quantities of information over 
vast distances in imperceptible units of time. 

The benefits to be derived from the new tech- 
nology are many. In one medical center, doctors 
are already using computers to monitor heart 
patients in an attempt to isolate the changes in 
body chemistry that precede a heart attack. The 
search is. for an. ‘early warning system" so that 
treatment is not delayed until after the heart 
attack has struck. Elsewhere, plans are being made 
to establish a data bank in which vast amounts of 
medical information will be accessible through 
remote terminals to doctors thousands of miles 
away. A doctor will then be able to determine 
the antidote for various poisons or get the latest 


‘literature on a disease by dialing a telephone or 


typing an inquiry on a computer console. 


A committee of the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the federal government set up a 
National Data Center to compile statistical informa- 
tion on various facets of our society. Certainly the 
computer can help us simplify record-keeping 
by assigning everyone a “birth?” number that 
wil identify him for tax returns, banking, edu- 
cation, social security, the draft, and other pur- 
poses. This number could also serve as a telephone 
number, which, when used on modern communica- 
tion mechanisms, would make it possible to reach 
its holder directly no matter where he might be. 

But such a Data Center poses a grave threat to 
individual freedom and privacy. With its insatiable 
appetite for information, its inability to forget any- 
thing that has been put into it, a central computer 
might become the heart of a government surveil- 
lance system that would lay bare our finances, our 
associations, or our mental and physical health to 
government inquisitors or even to casual observers. 
Computer technology is moving so rapidly that 
a sharp line between statistical and intelligence 
systems is bound to be obliterated. Even the most 
innocuous of centers could provide the ‘‘foot in the 
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door" for the development of an individualized 
computer-based federal snooping system. — — 

Since a National Data Center would be aug- 
mented by numerous subsystems or satellites 
operated by state and local governments or by 
private organizations, comprehensive national regu- 
lation of computer communications, whether of 
federal or nonfederal origin, ultimately will become 
imperative. | 

Moreover, deliberations should not be conducted 
in terms of computer capability as it exists today. 
New computer hardware is constantly being 
spawned, machine storage capacity and speed are 
increasing geometrically, and costs are declining. 
Thus at present we cannot imagine what the dimen- 
sions, the sophistication, or the snooping ability of 
the National Data Center will turn out to be ten or 
twenty years from now. Nor can we predict what 
new techniques will be developed to pierce any 
safeguards that Congress may set up in order to pro- 
tect people against those who manipulate or falsify 
information they extract from or put into the center. 

Of course, it would be foolish to prohibit the use 
of data-processing technology to carry out impor- 
tant governmental operations simply because it 
might be abused. However, it is necessary to 
fashion an adequate legal structure to protect the 
public against misuse of information handling. 


I. THE past, privacy has been relatively easy to 
protect tor a number of reasons. Large quantities 
of intormation about individuals have not been 
available. Generally decentralized, uncollected, 
and uncollated, the available information has been 
relatively superficial, access to it has been difficult 
to secure, and most people are unable to interpret 
it. During the hearings held recently by two of the 
congressional subcommittees investigating invasions 
of privacy, however, revelations concerning the 
widespread use of modern electronic and optical 
snooping devices shocked us. 

In testimony before the House Subcommittee on 
Invasion of Privacy, Edgar 5. Dunn, ]r., a research 
analyst tor Resources for the Future, Incorporated, 
pointed out that information in the center would 
not be intelligible to the snooper as are the contents 
of a manila folder. Computerized data require 
a machine, a code book, a set of instructions, and 
a technician in order to be comprehended. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Dunn’s thesis is that if it is difficult 
or expensive to gain access to and interpret the 
data in the center, there is little likelihood of any- 
one’s trying to pry; if the snooper’s cost for unearth- 
ing a unit of dirt increases sufficiently, -it will 
become too expensive for him to try to violate the 
center’s integrity. 
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Mr. Dunn’s logic fails to take into account other 
factors. First, if all the information gathered about 
an individual is in one place, the payoff for snooping 
is sharply enhanced. Thus, although the cost 
or difficulty of gaining access may be great, the 
amount of dirt available once access is gained 
is also great. Second, there is every reason to 
believe that the art of electronic surveillance will 
continue to become more efficient and economical. 
Third, governmental snooping is rarely deterred 
by cost. 

Mr. Dunn also ignores a number of special 
dangers posed by a computerized National Data 
Center. Ever since the federal govérnment’s entry 
into the taxation and social welfare spheres, 
increasing quantities of information have been 
recorded. Moreover, as recording processes have 
become mechanized and less cumbersome, there 
also has been centralization and collation of in- 
formation. In something akin to Parkinson’s Law, 
the increase in information-handling capacity has 
created a tendency toward more extensive manipu- 
lation and analysis of recorded data, which, in turn, 
has required the collection of more and more data. 
The creation of the Data Center with electronic 
storage and retrieval capacity will accelerate this 
pattern. 

Any increase in the amount of recorded intorma- 
tion is certain to increase the risk of errors in report- 
ing and recording and indexing. Information dis- 
tortion also will be caused by machine malfunction- 
ing. Moreover, people working with the data in 
Washington or at a distance through remote termi- 
nals can misuse the information. As information 
accumulates, the contents of an individual’s com- 
puterized dossier will appear more and more 
impressive and will impart a heightened sense of 
reliability to the user, which, coupled with the myth 
of computer infallibility, will make it less likely that 


the user will try to verify the recorded data. This 


will be true despite the *'softness" or “imprecision” 
of much of the data. Our success or failure in life 
ultimately may turn on what other people decide 
to put into our files. and on the programmer’s 
ability, or inability, to evaluate, process, and 
interrelate information. The great bulk of the 
information likely to find its way into the center 
wil be gathered and processed by relatively 
unskilled and vnimaginative people who lack 
discrimination and sensitivity. Furthermore, a 
computerized file has a certain indelible quality — 
adversities cannot be overcome simply by the 
passage of time. 

There are further dangers. The very existence of 
a National Data Center may encourage certain 
federal officials to engage in questionable surveil- 
lance tactics. For example, optical scanners — de- 
vices with the capacity to read a variety of type fonts 
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or handwriting at fantastic rates of speed — could 
be used to monitor our’ mail. By linking scanners 
with a computer system, the information drawn 
in by the scanner would be converted into machine- 
readable form and transferred into the subject’s 
file in the National Data Center. 

Then, with sophisticated programming, the dos- 
siers of all of the surveillance subject’s correspon- 


‘dents could be produced at the touch of a button, 


and an appropriate entry — perhaps “‘associates with 
known criminals" — could be added to all of them. 
As a result, someone who simply exchanges Christ- 
mas cards with a person whose mail is being 
monitored might find himself under surveillance 
or might be turned down when he applies for a job 
with the government or requests a government 
grant or applies for some other governmental 
benefit. An untested, impersonal, and erroneous 
computer entry such as “associates with known 
criminals" has marked him, and he is helpless to 
rectify the situation. Indeed, it is likely that he 
would not even be aware that the entry existed. 

These tactics, as well as the possibility of coupling 
wiretapping and computer processing, undoubtedly 
wil be extremely attractive to overzealous law- 
enforcement officers. Similarly the ability to 
transfer into the National Data Center quantities 
of information maintained in nonfederal files — 
credit ratings, educational information from schools 
and universities, local and state tax information, 
and medical records — will enable governmental 
snoopers to obtain data that they have no authority 
to secure on their own. 

The compilation of information by unskilled per- 
sonnel also creates serious problems of accuracy. 
It is not simply a matter of the truth or falsity of 
what is recorded. Information can be entirely 
accurate and sufficient in one context and wholly 
incomplete and misleading in another. For ex- 
ample, the bare statement of an individual's marital 
status has entirely different connotations to the 
selective service, a credit bureau, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and the social security adminis- 
tration. Consider a computer entry of “divorced” 
and the different embellishment that would be 
necessary in each of those contexts to portray an 
accurate picture of an individual's situation. 

The question of context is most graphically illus- 
trated by the unexplained and incomplete arrest 
record. . It is unlikely that a citizen whose file 
contains an: entry “‘arrested, 6/1/42; convicted 
felony, 1/6/43; three years, federal penitentiary”? 
would be given federal employment or be accorded 
the governmental courtesies accorded other citizens. 
Yet the subject may simply have been a conscien- 
tious objector. And what about the entry “‘arrested, 
disorderly conduct; sentenced six months Gotham 
City jail" Without further explanation, who 
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would know that the person involved was a civil 
rights demonstrator whose conviction was reversed 
on appeal? 

Finally, the risks to privacy created by a Na- 
tional Data Center lie not only in the misuse of the 
system by those who desire to injure others or who 
can obtain some personal advantage by doing so. 
There also is a legitimate concern that government 
employees in routine clerical positions will have 
the capacity to inflict damage through negligence, 
sloppiness, thoughtlessness, or sheer stupidity, by 
unintentionally rendering a record inaccurate, or 
losing it, or disseminating its contents to people 
not authorized to see it. 


‘| ENSURE freedom from governmental intrusion, 
Congress must legislate reasonably precise stan- 
dards regarding the information that can be recorded 
in the National Data Center. Certain types of 
information should not be recorded even if it is 
technically feasible to do so and a legitimate 
administrative objective exists. For example, it 
has long been ‘“‘feasible,” and from some vantage 
points *desirable," to require citizens to carry and 
display passports when traveling in this country, 
or to require universal fingerprinting. But we have 
not done so because these encroachments on our 
liberties are deemed inconsistent with the philosoph- 
ical fiber of our society. Likewise, highly personal 
information, especial medical and psychiatric 
information, should not be permitted in the center 
unless human life depends upon recording it. 

Legislation sharply limiting the information 
which federal agencies and officials can extract from 
private citizens is absolutely essential. To reinforce 
these limitations, the statute creating the Data 
Center should prohibit recording any information 
collected without specific congressional authoriza- 
tion. Until the quality of the center’s operations 
and the nature of its impact on individual privacy 
can be better perceived, the center’s activities should 
be restricted to the preservation of factual data. 

The necessary procedural and technical safe- 
guards seem to fall into two categories: those needed 
to guarantee the accuracy and integrity of the 
stored information, and those needed to control its 
dissemination. 

To ensure the accuracy of the center’s files, an 
individual should have an opportunity to correct 
errors in information concerning him. Perhaps a 
print-out of his computer file should be sent to 
him once a year. Admittedly, this process would be 
expensive; some agencies will argue that the value 
of certain information will be lost if it is known 
that the government has it; and there might be 
squabbles between citizens and the Data Center 
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concerning the accuracy of the file that would 
entail costly administrative proceedings. Nonethe- 
less, the right of a citizen to be protected against 
governmental dissemination of misinformation is 
so important that we must be willing to pay some 
price to preserve it. Instead of an annual mailing, 
citizens could be given access to their files on 
request, perhaps through a network of remote 
computer terminals situated in government build- 
ings throughout the country. What is necessary is 
a procedure for periodically determining when data 
are outmoded or should be removed from the file. 

Turning to the question of access, the center’s 
computer hardware and software must be designed 
to limit.access to the information. A medical history 
given to a government doctor in connection with an 
application for veteran’s benefits should not be 
available to federal employees not legitimately 
involved in processing the application. One solu- 
tion may be to store information according to its 
sensitivity or its accessibility, or both. Then, gov- 
-ernmental officials can be assigned access keys that 
will let them reach only those portions of the center’s 
files that are relevant to their particular govern- 
mental function. 

Everyone directing an inquiry to the center or 
seeking to deposit information in it should be re- 
quired to identify himself. Finger- or voice-prints 
ultimately may be the best form of identification. 
As snooping techniques become more sophisticated, 
systems may even be needed to counter the possi- 
bility of forgery or duplication; perhaps an answer- 
back system or a combination of finger- and voice- 
prints will be necessary. In addition, the center 
should be equipped with protector files to record 
the identity of inquirers, and these files should 
be audited to unearth misuse of the system. It 
probably will also be necessary to audit the pro- 
grams controlling the manipulation of the files and 
access to the system to make sure that no one has 
inserted a secret door" or a password permitting 
entry to the data by unauthorized personnel. It is 
frightening to realize that at present there appar- 
entlv is no foolproof way to prevent occasional 
"monitor intrusion" in large data-processing sys- 
tems. Additional protection against these risks 
can be achieved by exercising great care in selecting 
programming personnel. 

In the future, sophisticated connections between 
the center and federal offices throughout the coun- 
try and between the federal center and numerous 
state, local, and private centers probably will exist. 


As a result, information will move into and out of © 


the center over substantial distances by telephone 
lines or microwave relays. The center's “network” 
character will require information to be protected 
against wiretapping and other forms of electronic 
eavesdropping. Transmission in the clear undoubt- 
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edly will have to be proscribed, and data in ma- 
chine-readable form will have to be scrambled or 
further encoded so that they can be rendered intel- 
ligible only by a decoding process built into the 
system's authorized terminals. Although it may 
not be worth the effort or expense to develop 
completely breakproof codes, sufficient scrambling 
or coding to make it expensive for an eavesdropper 
to intercept the center's transmission will be neces- 
sary. If information in the center is arranged 
according to sensitivity or accessibility, the most. 
efficient procedure may be to use codes of different 
degrees of complexity. 


A: A minimum, congressional action is necessary 
to establish the appropriate balance between the 
needs of the national government in accumulating, 
processing, and disseminating information and the 
right of individual privacy. This legislation must 
be reinforced by statutory civil remedies and penal 
sanctions. 

Testimony before Congress concerning the intru- 
sive activities of the Post Office, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service gives us cause to balk at delegat- 
ing authority over the Data Center to any of the 
agencies that have a stake in the content of data 
collected by the government. Some federal person- 
nel are already involved in mail-cover operations, 
electronic bugging, wiretapping, and other inva- 
sions of privacy, and undoubtedly they would try to 
crack the security of any Data Center that main- 
tains information on an individual basis. Thus 
it would be folly to leave the center in the hands 
of any agency whose employees are known to en- 
gage in antiprivacy activities. Similarly, the center 
must be kept away from government officials who. 


are likely to become so entranced with operating 


sophisticated machinery and .manipulating large 
masses of data that they will not respect an indi- 
vidual’s right to privacy. 

The conclusion seems inescapable: control over 
the center must be lodged outside existing channels. 
A new, completely independent agency, bureau, or 
office should be established — perhaps as an ad- 
junct to the Census Bureau or the National Archives 
— to formulate policy under whatever legislative 
guidelines are enacted to ensure the privacy of all 
citizens. The organization would operate the 
center, regulate the nature of the information that 
can be recorded and stored, ensure its accuracy, 
and protect the center against breaches of security. 

The new agency's abilitv to avoid becoming a 
captive of the governmental units using the center 
would be crucial. Perhaps with proper staffing and 
well-delineated lines of authority to Congress or 
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the President, the center could achieve the degree 
of independence needed to protect individuals 
against governmental or private misuse of informa- 
tion in the center. At the other end of the spec- 


trum, the center cannot become an island unto 


itself, populated by technocrats whose conduct is 
shielded by the alleged omniscience of the ma- 
chines they manage and who are neither responsive 
nor responsible to anyone. 

The proposed agency should be established before 
the center is planned: To date, there has been 
virtually no meaningful exchange among scientists, 
technicians, legal experts, and government people 
on the implications of the center. The center also 
might consider supporting some of the planned 
nonfederal computer networks, such as the Inter- 
university Communications Council's (EDU COM) 
plan to.link the major universities together, using 
them as models or operating laboratories to test 
procedures and hardware.for the federal center. 

To satisfy those who argue for the early estab- 
lishment of a purely statistical Data Center, it might 
be possible for the proposed agency to set up a 
modest center in which information which does not 
invade privacy could be made available to govern- 
ment officials, educators, and private researchers. 
Other federal agencies might establish, satellite 
centers that would contain information too sensi- 
tive to be recorded in the statistical center during 
that institution's formative period, although the 
data in satellites ultimately might be transferred 
to the national center. 


Lex threat to individual privacy posed by the 
computer comes from the private sector as well as 
the proposed federal Data Center. Each year 
state and local governments, educational in- 
stitutions, trade associations, and industrial firms 
establish data centers that collect and store quan- 
tities of information about individuals. Because 
the high cost of computer installation forces 
many organizations to operate on a time-share 
basis, the nonfederal centers pose a special danger 
to privacy. Without effective screening and built-in 
security devices, one participant, accidentally or 
deliberately, may invade and extract or alter the 
computer files of another participant. Moreover, 
because many time-share systems operate .over 
large geographic areas, their transmissions will be 
vulnerable to tapping or malicious destruction un- 
less they are scrambled or encoded. Right now, a 
mailing list containing 150 to 170 million: names, 
accompanied by addresses and financial data, is 
being compiled. The list is so structured that it 
yields sublists of people in various vocational and 
avocational categories. Where the necessary in- 
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formation to produce this monster came from and 
how one gets of the list are mysteries. 

Currently there are more than two thousand in- 
dependent credit bureaus in the United States, 
many of whose files are being computerized. Even- 
tually, these bureaus will make a network of their 
computers, creating a ready source of detailed 
information about an individual’s finances. The 
accuracy of these records will become increasingly 
crucial; an honest dispute between a consumer 
and a retailer over a bill may produce an unex- 
plained and unexpungeable “no pay" evaluation in 
the computer and result in considerable damage 
to the buyer’s credit rating. | 

In testimony before the House subcommittee, the 
director of the New York State Identification and 
Intelligence System described a data bank con- 
taining files on known" criminals that ultimately 
wil contain millions of entries. He expressed a 
wilingness to exchange information with police 
officials in other states as soon as the state systems 


could be meshed. If this system is tied into the 


National Data Center or New York's Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles or welfare agencies, it would permit 
someone to direct an inquiry to the computer file of 
“known” criminals, find an entry under the name 
of his subject, and rely on that entry to the subject’s 
detriment without attemptng to verify its accuracy. 

Congress should consider the need for legislation 
setting standards to be met by nonfederal computer 
organizations in providing information about 
private persons and restraining federal officers from 
access to certain types of information from non- 
federal data centers. Nonfederal systems should be 
required to install some protective devices and 
procedures. This is not to suggest that Congress 
should necessarily impose the same controls on 
nonfederal systems that it may choose to impose on 
the federal center. But a protector file to record the 
source of inquiries and modest encoding would . 
probably prevent wide-scale abuse, although secur- 
ity needs vary from system to system. Since security 
may be facilitated by installing protective devices 
in the computer hardware itself, the possible need 
for regulation of certain aspects of computer manu- 
facturing also should be taken into account. 

The possibility of regulating transmission between 
federal and nonfederal centers and the interaction 
among nonfederal centers also should be considered. 
The specter of a federal agency, such as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, reaching into a citizen's 
medical file in a data center operated by a network 
of hospitals to augment the federal center’s file is a 
disturbing one. Regulating the security of the 
transmissions and imposing sanctions for non- 
compliance and eavesdropping would preserve 
individual privacy against governmental snooping 
and bureaucratic spinelessness or perfidy. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL commission has recommended 
approval of plans for establishing a computerized 
data center where all personal information on indi- 
vidual Americans compiled by some twenty scat- 
tered agencies would be assembled in one place and 


made available to the federal government as a 


whole. 

Backers of the proposal contend that it would lead 
to greater efficiency, and insist that the cradle-to- 
grave dossiers on the nation’s citizens would be 
used only in a generalized way to help deal with 
broad issues. Opponents argue that the ready 
availability of so much confidential data at the 
push of a computer button could pose a dangerous 
threat to the privacy of the individual by enabling 
the federal bureaucracy to become a monstrous, 
snooping Big Brother. i = 

Obviously, the plan elicits reactions that are 
emotional, and cooler heads are needed to envision 


the aura of quiet, uneventful routine certain to 


pervade the Central Data Bank once it becomes 
accepted as just another minor government agency. 


Fade in: T 


Interior — Basement GHQ of the Central Data Bank 
— Night. (At stage right, 950 sophisticated third-genera- 
tion computers may be seen stretching off into the distance. 
At stage left, the CDB graveyard-shift charge d affatrés, 
Nimrod Gippard, is seated behind a desk. He is thirty- 
five-ish and attired in socks that don’t match. At the 
open, Gippard is efficiently stuffing mimeographed extortion 
letters to Omaha’s 3277 suspected sex deviates into 
envelopes. He glances up as Waldon Ashenfelter, an in- 
doorsy type of questionable ancestry, enters.) 

GIPPARD: Yes, sir? 

ASHENFELTER (flashing ID card): Ashenfelter. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Like to have you run a 
check on a key figure named Y. Claude Garfunkel. 

-GIPPARD (reaching for pad and pencil): Sure 
thing. What’s his Social Security number? 


Drawing by Edward Sorel. 
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ASHENFELTER: I dunno. 

GIPPARD: Hmmm. How about his zip code? Or 
maybe a cross-reference to some banks where he 
may have been turned down for a loan. Just any 
clue at all to his identity. | 

ASHENFELTER: Well, as I say, his name is Y. 
Claude Garfunkel. | | 

GIPPARD (after a weary sigh): It?s not much to 
go on, but I'll see what I can do. 

(Gippard rises and crosses to the master data-recall 
panel. Ashenfelter strolls to a nearby computer and casu- 
ally begins checking the confidential reports on his four 
small children to learn how many are known extremists.) 

ASHENFELTER: You’re new here, aren’t you? 

GIPPARD: No. Just my first week on the night 
shift. Everybody got moved around after we lost 
McElhenny. l 

ASHENFELTER: Wasn’t he that heavy-set fellow 
with beady eyes who drove the Hudson? 

GIPPARD: Yeah. Terrible thing. Pulled his own 
dossier one night when things were quiet and found 
out he was a swish. Kind of made him go all to 


„pieces. 


ASHENFELTER: lhats a shame. And now J sup- 
pose he’s gone into analysis and gotten himself 
cross-filed as a loony. 

GIPPARD: No. He blew his brains out right away. 
But having a suicide on your record can make 
things tough, too. ; 

 ASHENFELTER: Yeah. Shows a strong trend 
toward instability. 

(The computer informs Ashenfelter that his oldest boy 
was detained by police in 1953 for roller-skating on mu- 
nicipal property, and that the five-year-old probably 
founded the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota.) 

ASHENFELTER (cont.) (mutters in despair): Where 
did I fail them as a father? 

' GIPPARD: Didn't you tell me you're with Indian 
Affairs? i 


me 
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. dodging. . 


The chroniclers of the life and times of Mary Back- 
stayge, Noble Wife, of Steve Bosco the sportscaster, of 
the Piels brothers, and other almost fictional characters 
here prove that they can be as telling in print as on the 
air or the TV screen. Ashenfeller thought the computers 
would help him trap Y. Claude Garfunkel, but he was 


tripped up by his own shoe size. 


ASHENFELTER: Yeah. Why? 

GIPPARD: I think I'm onto something hot. Is 
that like India Indians or whoop-it-up Indians? 

ASHENFELTER: I guess you'd say whoop-it-up. 

GIPPARD: Well, either way, no Indian named Gar- 
funkel has ever complied with the Alien Regis- 
tration Law. 

ASHENFELTER: l never said he was an Indian. 
He's Jewish, and I think he's playing around with 
my wife. 

GIPPARD; Gee, that's too bad. 

ASHENFELTER (dramatically): Oh, I blame myself 
really. I guess Pd started taking LaVerne for 
granted and — 

GIPPARD: No. I mean it's too bad he's only 
Jewish. The computers aren't programmed to 
feed back home-wreckers by religious affiliation. 

ASHENFELTER: Oh. 

GIPPARD: Can you think of anything kinky that's 
traditional with Jews? You know. Like draft 
. smoking pot . . . something a com- 
puter could really hang its hat on. 

ASHENFELTER: No. They just seem to feed each 
other a lot of chicken soup. And they do something 
around Christmastime with candles. But Pm not 
sure any of it’s illegal. 

GIPPARD: We'll soon see. If the curve on known 
poultry processors correlates geographically with a 
year-end upswing in tallow rendering — Well, 
you can appreciate what that kind of data would 
mean to the bird dogs at the ICC and the FDA. 
They’d be able to pinpoint exactly where it was 
all happening and when. 

ASHENFELTER: Uh-huh — Where and when what? 

GIPPARD: That’s exactly what I intend to find 
out. 

(Gippard turns back to the panel and resumes work with 
a sense of destiny. Ashenfelter, whistling softly to himself, 


absently begins plunking the basic melody of “Mexicali 
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Rose? on the keyboard of a nearby computer. The machine 
responds by furnishing him with Howard Hughes s 1965 
income tax return and the unlisted phone numbers of eight 
members of a New Orleans wife-swapping club who may 
have known Lee Harvey Oswald. As Ashenfelter pockets 
the information, Major General Courtney (“Old Napalm 
and Guts?) Nimshaw enters. He has a riding crop but 
no mustache.) : 
NIMSHAWw: Yoohoo! Anybody home? 
GIPPARD: Back here at the main console. 
(Nimshaw moves to join Gippard, then sees Ashen- 
felter for the first time and freezes. The two stand eyeing 
each other suspiciously as Gippard re-enters the scene.) 
GIPPARD: Oh, forgive me. General Nimshaw, Pd 
like for you to meet Ashenfelter from Indian Affairs. 
(Nimshaw and Ashenfelter ad-lib warm greetings as 
they shake hands. Then each rushes off to pull the dossier 
of the other. Ashenfelter learns that. Nimshaw was a 
notorious bed wetter during his days at West Point. and 
that his heavy drinking later caused an entire airborne 
division to be parachuted into Ireland on D-Day. Nim- 
shaw learns that Ashenfelter owns 200 shares of stock in a 
Canadian steel mill that trades with Communist China 
and that he has been considered a bad credit risk since 
1949, when he refused to pay a Cincinnati dance studio 
for $5500 worth of tango lessons. Apparently satisfied, 
both men return to join Gippard, who has been checking 
out a possible similarity in the patterns of poultry-buying 
by key Jewish housewives and reported sightings of 
Soviet fishing trawlers off the Alaskan coast.) 
ASHENFELTER: Working late Pompa, eh, Gen- 
eral? 
NIMSHAW (nervously): Well, I just stumbled across 
a little military hardware transport thing. We 
seem to have mislaid an eighty-six-car trainload of 
munitions between here and the West Coast. 
Can't very well write it off as normal pilferage. 
So I thought maybe Gippard could run a check 
for me on the engineer and brakeman. You know. 
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Where they hang out in their spare time. Whether 
they might take a freight train with them. What 
do you think, Gipp? 

GIPPARD: Sure. Just have a few more things to 
run through for Ashenfelter first. He's seeking a 
final solution to the Jewish problem. 

ASHENFELTER (blanching): Well, not exactly the 
whole — 

NIMSHAW: Oh, has all that come up again? 

(Two janitors carrying lunch pails enter and cross di- 
rectly to the computer programmed for medical case his- 
tories of nymphomaniacs. They pull several dossiers at 
random and then cross directly to a far corner, unwrapping 
bacon, lettuce, and tomato sandwiches as they go. They 
spread a picnic cloth on the floor and begin reading the 
dossiers as they eat. They emit occasional. guffaws, but 
the others pay no allention to them.) 

GIPPARD (as he compares graph curves): No 
doubt about it. Whatever those Russian trawlers 
are up to, it’s good for the delicatessen business. 
This could be the break we’ve been hoping for. 
| NIMSHAW: Hating Jews been a big thing with 

| you for quite a while, Ashenfelter? 
^J ASHENFELTER (coldly): About as long as you've 
been losing government property by the trainload, 
l imagine. 

(Nimshaw and Ashenfelter eye each other uneasily for a 
moment. Then they quickly exchange hush money in the 
form of drafts drawn against secret Swiss bank accounts as 
Gippard’s assistant, Llewelyn Fordyce, enters. Fordyce is a 
lypical brilliant young career civil. servant who has been 
lost. P ed several hours trying to find his way back from the 
men’s room. He appears haggard, but 1s in satisfactory 
condition otherwise.) 

FORDYCE: Are you gentlemen being taken care of? 

(Ashenfelter and Nimshaw nod affirmatwely. Fordyce 
hurriedly roots through the desk drawers, pausing only to 


take a quick, compulsive inventory of paper clips and map 


pins as he does so.) 

FORDYCE (cont.) (shouts): Hey, Gipp! I can’t 
find the registry cards for these two idiots out here. 

GIPPARD (faintly, from a distance): I've been too 
busy to sign ’em in yet. Take care of it, will you? 

(Fordyce gives a curt, efficient nod, inefficiently failing to 
realize that Gippard is too far away to see him nodding. 
Fordyce then brings forth two large pink cards and hands 
them to Nimshaw and Ashenfelter.) 

FORDYCE: If you'd just fill these out please. We're 
trying to accumulate data on everybody who uses 
the data bank so we can eventually tie it all in with 
something or other. 

(Nimshaw studies the section of his card dealing with 
maximum fines and imprisonment for giving false informa- 
Hon, while Ashenfelter skips over the hard part and goes 
directly to the multiple-choice questions.) 

FORDYCE (cont.): And try to be as specific as you 
can about religious beliefs and your affiliation ‘with 
subversive groups. We’re beginning to think there’s 
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more to this business of Quakers denying they belong 
to the Minutemen than meets the eye. 

(Nimshaw and Ashenfelter squirm uneasily as they 
sense the implication. Ashenfelter hurriedly changes his 
answer regarding prayer in public schools from "'unde- 
cided” to “noi necessarily" as Nimshaw perjures himself 
by listing the principal activity at the Forest Hills Tennis 
Club as tennis. Meantime, Gippard kas rejoined the 
group, carrying four rolls of computer tape carefully 
stacked in no particular sequence.) 

GIPPARD: I know I’m onto something here, For- 
dyce, but Pm not sure what to make of it. Sur- 
veillance reports on kosher poultry dealers indicate 
that most of them don't even show up for work on 
Saturday. And that timing correlates with an unex- 
plained increase in activity at golf courses near key 
military installations. But the big thing is that 
drunken drivers tend to get nabbed most often on 
Saturday night, and that’s exactly when organized 
groups are endangering national security by delib- 


- erately staying up late with their lights turned.on to 
` overload public power plants. 


FORDYCE (whistles softly in amazement): We're 
really going to catch a covey of them in this net. 
How'd you happen to stumble across it all? 

GIPPARD: Well, it seemed pretty innocent at first. 
This clown from Indian Affairs just asked me to dig 
up what I could so he'd have some excuse for ex- 
terminating the Jews. 

( Ashenfelter emits a burbling throat noise as an apparent 
prelude io something more coherent, but he is quickly 
shushed.) 

GIPPARD (cont.): But vou know how one:correla- 
tion always leads to another. Now we've got a 
grizzly by the tail, Fordyce, and I can see “or- 
ganized conspiracy" written all over it. 

FORDYCE: Beyond question. And somewhere 


among those 192 million dossiers is the ID number 


of the Mister Big we're after. Do the machines com- 
pute a cause-and-effect relationship that might help 
narrow things down? -> ~ 

GIPPARD: Well, frankly, the computers have got- 
ten into a pretty nasty argument among themselves 
over that. Most of them see how golf could lead 
to drunken driving. But the one that’s programmed 
to chart-moral decay and leisure time fun is pretty 
sure that drunken driving causes golf. 

(Nimshaw glances up from the job of filling out his 
registry card.) 

NIMSHAW: Thats the most ridiculous thing I 
ever heard in my life. 

FORDYCE (with forced restraint): General, would 
you please stick to whatever people like you are 
supposed to know about and leave computer- 
finding interpretation to analysts who are trained 
for the job? 

(Nimshaw starts to reply, but then recalls the fate of a 
fellow officer who was broken to corporal for insubordi- 
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nation. He meekly resumes pondering question No. 153, 
unable to decide whether admitting or denying the purchase 
of Girl Scout cooktes will weigh most heavily against 
him in years to come.) 

FORDYCE (cont.): Any oher cause-and-effect 
computations that we ought to consider in depth, 
Gipp? 

GIPPARD: Not really. Of course, Number 327’s 
been out of step with the others ever since it had 
that circuitry trouble. It just keeps saying, ‘‘Mal- 
colm W. Biggs causes kosher poultry." Types out 
the same damned thing over and over: “Malcolm 
W. Biggs causes kosher poultry.” 

FORDYCE: Who's Malcolm W. Biggs? 

GIPPARD: I think he was a juror at one of the 
Jimmy Hoffa trials. Number 327 was running a 
check on him when the circuits blew, and it's had 
kind of an obsession about him ever since. i 


FORDYCE: Mmmm. Well, personally, ve never ` 


paid much attention to the opinions of paranoids. 
They can get your thinking as screwed up as theirs 
is. 

(Fordyce notices Ashenfelter making an erasure on his 
card to change the data regarding his shoe size from 914 C 
to something less likely to pinch across the instep.) 

FORDYCE (cont.) (shrieks at Ashenfelter): What 
do you think you're doing there? You're trying to 
hide something from me. I've met your kind before. 

( Ashenfelter wearily goes back to a 934 C, even though 
they make his feet hurt, and Fordyce reacts with a look 
of smug satisfaction. ) 

GIPPARD: Maybe if I fed this vat back into the 
machine, it could name some people who fit the 
pattern. l 

FORDYCE: Why don’t you just reprocess the com- 
putations in an effort to gain individualized data 
that correlates? 

(Gippard stares thoughtfully at Fordyce for a long 
moment and then exits to nail the ringleaders through 
incriminating association with the key words “drunk,” 
“poultry,” “golf, and “kilowatt.” ) 

NIMSHAW: I think maybe I'd better come back 
sometime when you're not so busy. 

(He slips his registry card into his pocket and starts 
toward the door, but Fordyce grabs him firmly by ihe 
wrist. ) 

FORDYCE: Just a minute. You can’t take er 
card out of here with you. It may contain classified 
information you shouldn’t even have access to. 

NIMSHAW: But it’s about me. Pm the one who 


just filled it out. 


FORDYCE: Don’t try to muddy up the issue. No- 
body walks out of this department with government 
property. Let's have it. 

(Nimshaw reluctantly surrenders the card. Fordyce 
glances at it and reacts with a look of horror.) 

FORDYCE (cont.): You’ve filled this whole thing 
out in longhand! The instructions clearly state, 
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“Type or print legibly.” You'll have to do it over 
again. 

(Fordyce tears up the card and hands Nimshaw a new 
one. Nimshaw, suddenly aware that a display of bad 
conduct could cost him his good conduct medal, goes back 
to work, sobbing quietly to himself.) 

J GIPPARD (faintly, from a distance): Eureka! Hot 
damn! . 

FORDYCE (happily): He’s hit paydirt. I know old 
Gippard, and he hasn’t cut loose like that since 
he linked-Ralph Nader with the trouble at Berkeley. 

(Gippard enters on the dead run, unmindful of the 


computer tape streaming out behind him.) 


GIPPARD: It all correlates beautifully (ticks off 
points on his fingers). A chicken plucker. Three 
arrests for common drunk. FBI’s observed him 
playing golf with a known Cuban. Psychiatric 
report shows he sleeps with all the lights on. 

FORDYGCE: All wrapped up in one neat bundle. 
Who is he? 

GIPPARD: A virtual unknown. N ever been tagged 
as anything worse than possibly disloyal until I 
found him. He uses the name Y. Claude Garfunkel. 

ASHENFELTER: Y. Claude Garfunkel! 

FORDYCE (menacingly): Touch a raw nerve, 
Ashenfelter? 

(The two janitors, who are really undercover sophomores 
majoring in forestry at Kansas State on CIA scholarships, 
rise and slowly converge on Ashenfelier.) 

GIPPARD: Want to tell us about it, Ashenfelter? 
We have our own methods of computing the truth 
out of you anyway, you know. 

FORDYCE: No point in stalling. What’s the con- 
nection? The two of you conspired to give false 
opinions to the Harris Poll, didn’t you? 

ASHENFELTER (pitifully): No! Nothing like that. 
I swear. 

GIPPARD: Then what, man? What? Have you 
tried to sabotage the Data Bank by forging each 
other's Social Security numbers? 

ASHENFELTER (a barely audible whisper): No. 
Please don't build a treason case against me. I'll 
tell. A neighbor saw him with my wite at a luau in 
Baltimore. 

(The CIA men posing as college students posing as 
janitors react intuitively to jab Ashenfelter with a sodium- 
pentathol injection. Gippard rushes to a computer, where 
he begins cross-checking Garfunkel and Ashenfelter in the 
Urban Affairs file on “Polynesian power" advocates in 
Baltimore s Hawaiian ghetto and Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports on suspected participants in interstate 
hanky-panky. Fordyce grabs the red “hot line? telephone 
on his desk and reacts with annoyance as he gets a busy 
signal. General Nimshaw, sensing himself caught ub in a 
tide of events which he can neither turn back nor understand, 
hastily erases the computer tape containing his own dossier 
and then slashes his wrists under an assumed name.) 

Fade Out. 
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Time and Reality in the Middle East 


by Barbara W. Tuchman 


In her ATLANTIC article of Seplember on the nalure of the Israeli armed forces, Mrs. Tuchman wrote as a reporter. 


In this one she wriles as historian, viewing the Middle East situation not in the context of events just passed or events 


shorlly to come in such places as the United Nations, but in the long chain of history. Mrs. Tuchman’s first book, 


less widely known than THE GUNS OF AUGUST and THE PROUD TOWER, WAS BIBLE AND SWORD, a sludy of the 


relation of Britain lo Palestine up to the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 


d oos the nineteenth century no problem 
so persistently troubled European diplomacy as the 
Eastern Question, meaning the rivalry of the powers 
for dominance in the area from Cairo to Con- 
stantinople, where lay the strategic pathways be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Then held in the decrepit 
and supposedly. dying grip of the Ottoman Empire, 
the region was the focus of Russia's drive toward 
a warm-water outlet in the Mediterranean, Brit- 
ain's need to control the road to India, France's 
dream of empire in the East, and at the end of the 
century, Germany's ambitions, spearheaded by 
the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway. The Question 
was which of the powers would succeed in becom- 
ing the favored protector of the Turk so as to gain 
the major influence in his dominions, keep rivals 
out, and be in the best position to inherit control 
when the Empire should break apart. 

. The process began, like so much else in modern 
history, with Napoleon, who, setting out at twenty- 
eight to re-create Alexander's empire from Egypt to 
the Indus, took Cairo in 1798, and though defeated 
by Nélson at the Battle of the Nile, went on by way 
of the Sinai Peninsula to invade Palestine. Here 
he laid siege to the port of Acre, whose fall he ex- 
pected to open the way to Damascus and Constanti- 
nople, but he was stopped again by British naval 
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guns and a landing force, which in support of the 
Turkish defense of the city frustrated the grand 
design. Even at the height of later triumphs he 
was heard to murmur, *I missed my destiny at 
St. Jean d'Acre.” | 

The Eastern Question exploded anew in the ten- 
year crisis of 1830-1840 around the person of 
Mehemet Ali, ruler of Egypt as vassal of the Sultan, 
who rose in revolt with intent to make himself 
sovereign of an independent Muslim state covering 
Egypt, Arabia, and Syria (then including Pales- 
tine). Russia seized this opportunity to come to 
the aid of the Sultan in the hope of gaining the 


~ Dardanelles, France adopted the cause of Mehemet, 


and Britain exerted desperate efforts, including 
another landing on the Syrian coast, to frustrate 
anyone other than a weak Turkey from bestriding 
the road to India. 

The third stage was the Crimean War in 1855- 
1856. Precipitated by a quarrel over control of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem, in reality the fight was 
an effort to contain Russia, conducted by Britain 
and France in support of Turkey. In 1860 in the 
Lebanon the struggle changed to an effort to 
contain France, led to the Levant by the imperial 


. longings of Napoleon III in emulation of his.uncle. 


The fourth stage followed in the 1870s when Britain 


i 
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acquired the Suez Canal and the Congress of Berlin 
was convened by the powers to limit Russia’s gains 
after a successful war with Turkey. Once again 
Russia’s old restless hunger for the south came ‘into 
collision with Britain's path of Empire. “We shall 
have to choose,” wrote the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Salisbury, before the Congress, “between 
allowing Russia to dominate over Syria and Meso- 
potamia or taking the country for ourselves.” In 
the fifth stage Britain accomplished the preferred 
of these alternatives — in the modified form of 
Mandates — upon the fall of Turkey in 1918. 
At the present stage Britain has withdrawn, its 
place having been taken by the local inhabitants, 
Russia plays the same role as before, while the new 
superpower of the West operates by fits and starts, 
never quite positive what its world role should be. 


“NOT A MILE OF MADE ROAD” 


Before World War I.no one paid much attention 
to the political interests of the local inhabitants, 
which were, in fact, not exigent. When it came to 
holding sparsely inhabited Palestine as the fulcrum 
of the wobbling Ottoman Empire, it was an influx 
of Jews the Western powers thought of, rather than 
Arabs. The first version of the 1dea was Napoleon's. 
Having previously summoned the Arabs of Egypt 
to rise against their Turkish overlords, he issued a 
similar call on reaching Palestine to “all the Jews 
of Asia and Africa" to rally to his flag, restore the 
ancient Jerusalem, and “claim your political ex- 
istence as a nation among nations.” This was 
statehood before the Jews. had thought of it. Under 
the circumstances of his expedition, Bonaparte’s 
proclamation to the Jews was not very practical 
and had no consequences. The idea was later 
revived by Lord Palmerston, British Foreign Secre- 
tary during the Mehemet Ali affair, who urged the 
Sultan to encourage the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine, where they could be a stabilizing factor 
against “any future evil designs of Mehemet Ali 
or his successor." This too was premature. 

The Jews themselves at this time were either 
shut away in the ghettos of Central Europe or busy 
in the Western countries pursuing Emancipation, 
the child of that Enlightenment which was sup- 
posed to make man reasonable. Return to Palestine 
was not yet more than a traditional dream which 
had to await the coming of a Messiah. The country 
itself, which had once supported kingdoms and 
thoroughtares, temples and aqueducts, vineyards 
and fields of grain, had decayed during a thousand 
years of Arab habitation into a desolate tract, 
defoliated .by goats. “There is not a mile of made 
road in the land from Dan to Beersheba,” reported 
an officer of the Royal Engineers who conducted 
a survey for the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
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1878. ‘Roads for wheeled transport, irrigation, 
drainage of malarial swamps, sanitation, seeding, 
and reforestation would all be required to revive 
the land. 

These were the conditions which met the first 
trickle of Jewish colonists who began to come out of 


‘Russia: under the goad of the nineteenth century's 


newly energized anti-Semitism. The early formula- 
tors of Zionism gave up waiting for a Messiah 
and asserted the doctrine of self-help. Rabbi 
Hirsch Kalischer of Prussia, author of The Quest 
of Zion, in 1860 had no great faith in the benevo- 
lence of the Western powers. He wanted Jewish 
soldiers to guard Jewish settlements and Jewish ` 
money raised from Jewish philanthropists to finance 
the purchase of land, agricultural training, and 
loans to settlements until they could be self-support- 
ing. In 1881 the savage, state-instigated pogroms 
in Russia, followed by the May Laws, prototype of 
Hitler’s Nuremberg Laws, called forth a famous 
pamphlet by Dr. Leo Pinsker of Odessa entitled 
Auto-Emancipation, of ;which the prefix is the part 
that counts. The Jews must emancipate themselves, 
Pinsker wrote, and re-establish themselves as a 
“living people.” There was no use complaining 
about anti-Semitism; it would go on as long as the 
Jews were a ghost people without territory, “‘ghosts 
of a dead nation walking among the living. There 
is something unnatural about a people without 
territory just as there is about a man without a 
shadow." 

Impelled by the pogroms and the de-citizenizing 
May Laws, the exodus began, hesitantly, minutely, 
and without benefit of intermediary power. On 
purchased land sold to them as worthless by Turkish 
and Arab proprietors, the first Jewish colonies, 
small, scattered, and feeble, gained a toehold in 
the Jaffa area and in Galilee, where during the 
early years they clung, always on the edge of ruin. 
Organized Zionism launched by Herzl came later 
at the turn of the century. 


WHOSE PALESTINE? 


The problem that no one, whether Zionists, 
Arab nationalists, or British, gave much thought 
to from the beginning was the Arab population of 
Palestine. Emir Hussein of the Hejaz, Sherif of 
Mecca, and his sons, Faisal and Abdullah, who 
became kings of Iraq and Jordan respectively, were 
primarily concerned with Arabia and the region 
from Damascus to Baghdad. Nor did the British 
during World War I regard Arab nationalism as 
extending to Palestine, which always had a special 
status in their dealings and was specifically *'re- 
served," both in the Sykes-Picot Treaty with 
France and in the pledge negotiated with Hus- 
sein's family by the Arab Bureau under Sir Henry 
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McMahon in 1915. When Winston Churchill as 
Colonial Secretary in 1922 lopped off Trans- 
jordan from the rest of Palestine to create a new 
state by fiat, he explicitly stated that ‘‘the whole of 
Palestine west of the Jordan" had been *'excluded 
from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge.” 

The Jews’ and Arabs’ present titles to Palestine 
have been the subject of endless dispute. To state 
the matter as succinctly as possible, the modern 
history of these titles after the fall of the Turkish 
Empire is the following: 

1. The Mandate conferred upon Britain by the 
Principal Allied Powers acting through the League 
of Nations, and ratified by them in 1922, gave 
international recognition to “‘the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people” 
as promised by the Balfour Declaration, but did not 
grant -territorial title or statehood to anybody. 
The Mandate had Class A status, which meant 
territory taken in charge without provision for 
future independence. The Arabs were nowhere 
mentioned by name but referred to as “‘other sec- 
tions of the population" or “various peoples and 
communities" whose civil, religious, and personal 
rights were to be safeguarded. 

2. Britain having relinquished the Mandate, the 
UN in 1947 voted for the Partition of Palestine 
into a Jewish and an Arab state. The Jews ac- 
. cepted and obtained de jure recognition of their 
title in 1948. The Arabs rejected Partition. In 
company with the armed forces of Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq, they attacked the 
Jews with the stated object of “forcible prevention" 
of a Jewish state, and were defeated. The Arab 
area allotted by the UN, somewhat reduced by the 
fortunes of war, was then annexed by Jordan (and 
in the Gaza area by Egypt) without ever having 
existed as a state. Consequently, no independent 
- Arab state has-existed in Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan since the T'urkish conquest in 1072. How this 
leaves the question of title is a matter for inter- 
national lawyers. Today, what is left of the area 
. assigned to the Arabs under Partition, now known 
(as the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, is under the 
de facto control of Israel. 


PERPETUAL INSULT. 


As viewed by the Arabs this history has been one 
of perpetual insult. They are a frustrated and 
resentful people. In Napoleon’s wake the return 
of Europeans to the Near East awoke them to the 
modern world and to the wine of nationalism. They 
found that.during the long centuries of Islam's 
decline, the West had passed them by, and the in- 
fidel whom they considered inferior could now 
impose his will upon them. Unable to close the gap 
and resenting imperialism, they developed a sense 
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of grievance which has outlasted their gain of 
independence in the twentieth century. Filtered 
through this grievance, history becomes a tale of 
the crimes committed against Arabs by others, be- 
ginning with the perfidy of the British in failing to 
keep a supposed promise to set up an independent 
Arab kingdom from the Red Sea to the Euphrates. 
Since the Arabs’ own contribution to their libera- : 
tion from the Turks was minimal (the Lawrence 
legend notwithstanding), they had no control over 
what happened thereafter and suffered the embitter- 
ment of dependence betrayed. Indeed, Arab his- 
tory in the last fifty years would have been very 
different if they had played the determining role, 
with British help, in overthrow of the Turks instead 
of a token role in a British campaign. 

It was only when Hussein's family, the Hashe- 
mites, had failed to unite Arab lands and peoples 
under their rule, when they had been pushed out of 
Syria and had lost Arabia to Ibn Saud, that the 
intrusion of the Jews, under the British promise of 
a national home," appeared as the cause of Arab 
failure, a role it has played ever since. 

Increasing Jewish immigration, and settlement 
under the Mandate — bringing Western values and 
modern methods, planting orchards and fisheries 
and industries where there were none before, and 
making the land yield an income the Arab peasant 
never knew — proved an irritant which was worked 
up into a campaign of hostilities by the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin el-Husseini. A cousin of the 
Hashemites and a man of large ambitions, he hoped 
to rid Palestine of both Jews and British in order 
to set up a kingdom of his own. The riots and mas- 
sacres and battles of the 1920s and 1930s, as the 
foundation of the enmity which has since swelled 
to trouble the world, were largely the work of that 
gleaming-eyed old man still alive today in Cairo. 


TO-WAIT IS TO WIN, 


Arab culture has its own values and manners 
and relationships of man to man and man to the 
land which were satisfactory to itself — or to the 
ruling class — as long as it remained separate unto 


. itself. It was not the Jews but the modern world 


which brought its discontents. The Jewish presence 
in the Arab midst was the immediate visible symbol 
and a daily reminder of the difference in applied 
capacity. As an example of better living it threat- 
ened to upset the settled order of things. Originally 
it had been seen by such Arab partisans as T. E. 
Lawrence and by the Emir Faisal himself as an 
infusion of Western energy and skills acting in a 
partnership of Semitic cousins toward a renaissance 
of the Middle East. Instead it proved disruptive, 
as the impact of the West on a more primitive SO- 
ciety has been known to be before. 
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In the huge expanse from the Nile to the Euphra- 
tes, Palestine, in Balfour's phrase, was a “‘small 
notch” and the Jews’ right to a homeland there, 
in Weizmann's phrase, a matter of “‘relative equity," 
but to the Arabs, who keep trying to play a role 
equal to that of the Caliphate at its peak, the 
Jews serve as the reason for their nonsuccess. 

The shock to the Arabs’ ego when their combined 
forces failed to sweep the Jews into the sea in 1948 
was profound. Their only defense was intransi- 
gence, a refusal to accept reality and an Eastern 
reliance on time: to wait 1s to win in the end. This 
explains their policy of attempting to isolate Israel 
by nonrecognition, boycott, blockade, severance of 
all contacts, and through intimidation, to prevent 
its contacts with other countries as well. Thus cut 
off, the Arabs believe, Israel can never put down 
roots; its people will eventually pack up and go 
back where they came from, leaving the remnant 
to be easily destroyed. The favorite analogy is the 
Crusaders. Did the Arabs not wait 200 years for 
those invaders to vanish? Why not again? The 
argument has bemused not only the Arabs but 
their Western partisans. It overlooks the essence: 
that Zionism is, after all, irredentism. Unlike the 
Crusaders, the Jews had been there before, which 
gives them a reason for staying. In their own 
minds they have come home. | 

For Nasser and other Arab leaders, it is impossible 
to admit the real lesson of the defeats of 1948, 1956, 
and 1967. It was unthinkable in 1948 that the 
Jews could have thrown back the attack by their 
own strength, hence the monster of World Zionism 
as explanation. The name, with its 
sinister “Z,” conjures an image of dia- 
bolical power which the Arabs see as 
literally controlling the UN (hence Par- 
tition) and all governments which have 
recognized Israel. Discrepancies, such 
as Russia's recognition, they meet with 
a bland, sincere gaze supposed to suffice 
the questioner. They may be bewildered 
but not embarrassed. | 

Anglo-French participation in the Suez cam- 
paign of 1956 was all they needed to prove the 
dependence of “Zionism” upon imperialism or vice 
versa, and the Anglo-French fiasco on the Canal 
was enough to enable the Egyptians to overlook 
their military defeat by Israel in the desert and 
transform the whole campaign of 1956 into an 
Egyptian victory. There are victory monuments in 
Gaza and Cairo to prove it. 

Last summer’s crisis acquainted Westerners with 
the talent for fantasy that governs the Arab world 
— a world in which King Hussein and other leaders 
still found it worthwhile after the war to proclaim 
their people's readiness to “fight Israel to the last 
drop of blood,” even though the recent opportunity 
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to do just that was so conspicuously not em- 
braced. Such talk may be only a liturgical ardor, 
which is the Arab habit of speech, but behind it 
the thinking is no less unreal. Hints of what they 
might be prepared to offer Israel in return for 
withdrawal, such as, by Jordan, unlimited access to 
the Wailing. Wall, and by Egypt, free passage 
through the Strait of Tiran, are concessions which 
could be described as supererogatory. 

What makes dealing with the Arabs even more 
uncertain is that they cannot be counted upon to 
act in their own best interest. The great common 
denominator of international dealings — a reason- 
able appreciation. of self-interest — is lacking. This 
makes diplomacy in the Middie East something 
like playing poker against a beginner: it is impossi- 
ble to say if a play represents concealed strength, 
calculated deception, mere vagary, or pure igno- 
rance. Recently the Israeli commander at Qantara 
on the Canal, explaining the difficulty of defense 
against the Egyptians’ eccentric post-war shooting, 
said, “It isn’t always easy to contemplate what they 
will do next. They are unique enemies really, be- 
cause I don’t think they know themselves.” 

Refuge in unreality is anyone’s right, but the 
danger is to the rest of the world. The Arabs’ re- 
fusal to accept the proof that they cannot destroy 
Israel militarily and their persistence in maintain- 
ing a state of war keep coals of belligerence burning 
at a focal point in the world’s geography and sus- 
tain the belief that if only Israel were to vanish, 
their troubles would be over. In fact, their troubles 
are domestic and inter-Arab, and if Israel were to 
vanish tomorrow, the Arabs would be 
at each other’s throats. 

This kind of unreality is fostered in 
the whole mystique of the underdevel- 
oped state and nowhere more than in 
the make-believe UN world of one- 
nation, one-vote. When nations are en- 
couraged to ignore difference in capacity 
while they retain hostility, the result 
can be dangerous to everybody else. 
The hard reality of the matter is that the Arabs 
have committed themselves to an object — the 
elimination of Israel — which they are incapable 
of obtaining. They are incapable because, as was 
nakedly revealed last June, for all their ancient 
culture and modern jets, they belong, as far as the 
mass of their people is concerned, to the under- 
developed, or, to use the old-fashioned and franker 
word, backward, nations. This is the lesson of 
the war. Looking at the map, one asks how it 
was possible that the tiny sliver of Israel with a 
population the size of Connecticut's could defeat 
its enormous enemies, who were heavily armed in 
proportion to their overwhelming numbers and 
could attack from three sides. The improbable 
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verdict was no accident. In the floods of discussion 
since then, the clash of arms is almost forgotten, 
but the war was in fact the real test, and the Israeli 
victory no magician’s trick, as it has come to seem 
to the Arabs and their partisans. It was valid — 
for the valid reason of superior ability. 

The Arabs had the power, but they could not 
deliver. Nothing else to be seen on the battlefields 
was so significant as a series of huge tanks, whose 
raison d'étre is mobility, which are designed to 
carry war to the enemy, dug into sandpits by the 
Egyptians for use as field artillery. This was from 
no shortage of equipment, nor from ineptness or 
ignorance. It could only mean, as the unreadiness 
of their air forces likewise suggests, that under 
conditions of modern warfare against a modern 
enemy however small, the Arabs have no stomach 
for the attack which figures so conspicuously in 
their speeches. If they did not have it in June, 
they are not likely to acquire it, for it is doubtful, 
in my opinion, that they will ever be, relatively, 
in a better position to accomplish their object 
than they were in the last crisis. 

When history happens under one’s eyes one 
should learn something. To me it suggests that the 
underdeveloped nations are not closing the gap; 
on the contrary, the gap is widening. They cannot 
catch up in social progress, education, and food 
with their exploding populations. With the present 
technology of weapons, nuclear or not, numbers, 
even vast superiority of numbers, are not and will 
not be determining. Nor will possession of modern 
weapons without the skill and self-confidence to 
operate them. 

The Arabs’ belief that if only they wait long 
enough they will overcome seems to many un- 
answerable. Yet population, if it outstrips food, can 
lead to weakness rather than strength, as in the case 
of India. On the other hand, Israel may, in the long 
run, share in the predicted decline of the West. 
Conversely, the degree of challenge Israel must 
meet merely to survive may exempt it from that 
fate. None of these considerations are absolute, and 
they raise the crucial question: time is on whose 
side in the Middle East? 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Israel’s difficulties, both short-range and long- 
range, are extreme. Governing occupied territory 
with an undetermined political future leaves un- 
limited openings for trouble. Many inhabitants 
are afraid to cooperate for fear of reprisal if the 
regime should change; others conspire for change. 
Resettling the refugees or restoring a viable econ- 
omy in areas whose normal markets are cut off 
is no easier, especially at a time when Israel’s 
own economy is depressed. Its economy suffers 
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from retrenchment, the rigid grip of labor bureauc- 
racy on employment practices, and the continuing 
need for foreign investment. ` 

The refugees have become a stone of Sisyphus. 
Israel has taken 500,000 Oriental Jews from the 
Arab states, some recruited, some expelled, because 
their absorption was in Israel's interest. The Arab 
refugees on the other hand were useful to the Arab 
states only if not absorbed, but kept in camps as 
living propaganda and as a source of guerrillas and 
infiltrators. Although the oil-producing Arab states 
count their daily income in millions, Arab unity 
has not extended to philanthropy, and the refugees 
for the last nineteen years have been left a charge 
on the international community, with 70 percent 
of the funds provided by the United States. 

In the camps of Gaza and the West Bank they 
are still in their native land — that is, within the 
confines of Palestine, although they have lost their 
native homes and villages. Unhappy enough at 
best, this condition has been made to seem, under 
the whip of the Palestine Liberation Organization’s 
propaganda, permanently unacceptable. A young 
man in a refugee camp at Jenin on the West Bank, 
of sufficient ambition to have obtained an education 
and a position as chemistry teacher in a vocational 
school, explained that his native village was seven 
kilometers away, inside Israel, in the same valley 
of Jezreel as Jenin. Yet for him it was unthink- 
able to leave the camp and settle “here”; nothing 
else but back “there? on his native ground would 
do. 

“They have taken our homes and must be made 
to give them back" is the single, insistent, recurring 
theme of the Palestinian Arabs. Their true mis- 
fortune is that they are encouraged by Cairo and 
Damascus and P.L.O. agitators to believe the aim 
is realizable. 


ISRAEL’S DILEMMA 


The refugees became refugees when they left 
their homes in 1948 under the impact of the war 
launched, and lost, by their compatriots. Israel 
in the years since 1948 refused to readmit them 
chiefly because, while its neighbors maintained 
a state of war, Israel could not afford a poten- 


tial fifth column of half a million people in a 


state of two and a half million. Now victory has 
laid the problem in Israel’s lap, with long-range 
implications profoundly disturbing to the state. 
They come down to this: can Israel remain a 
Jewish state? It is caught in a central dilemma: 
to enlarge its boundaries for the sake of defensible 
frontiers means absorbing over a million Arabs 
who, outbreeding the Jews, could become a ma- 
jority. To withdraw to pre-war boundaries would 
be to keep a Jewish majority but return to the in- 
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security of a position that can only be defended 
by taking the offensive. 

With Arabs of Israeli citizenship already amount- 
ing to 11 percent of the population, and Oriental 
Jews numbering 29 percent, the fear of becoming 
orientalized already exists. In the early years of 
the national home some Jews, notably the distin- 
guished first president of the Hebrew University, 
Dr. Judah Magnes, foresaw or believed in the 
necessity of a binational state. The subject of pro- 
found schism then, his ideas were rejected. Al- 
though in the new context since the war they may 
be revived, few Israelis today would be ready to 
argue openly that their country could or should 
give up its character as a Jewish state. 

From their point of view the only desirable 
solution of the dilemma is the Arabs’ formal 
abandonment of belligerency, which would permit 
Israel to live- more or less safely without having to 
extend its territory to take in an unwanted Arab 
population. This is Israel’s main objective — 
establishment of orderly relations between neigh- 
boring states— open borders, trade, commerce, 
contact, transit, the normal fabric of a legal peace. 
That is why Israel is so insistent on direct negotia- 
tion. The good offices of an intermediary, which 
would relieve the Arabs of the necessity of meeting 
the Israelis face to face and of accepting Israel’s 
existence by peace treaty, would be no improve- 
ment over the past. . 


THE ARABS’ IMPASSE 


Nations are not usually content to win wars for 
nothing, and in that respect there is no reason why 
this war should be different from all others. The 
victors in World Wars I and II took reparations and 
territory, redrew boundaries, and imposed armies 
of occupation (still in force) to preserve security. 
Should Israel do less? It has retaken Jerusalem 


in the spirit that France retook Alsace. As regards- 


the rest, Israel is unlikely, unless forced, to with- 
draw quietly to its pre-war situation with no quid 
pro quo in national security. 

This will not soon be forthcoming. Except for 
the Palestinians of the West Bank, who have 
begun to grope toward a solution, the Arab states 
at the time of writing show no visible signs of com- 
ing to any terms even remotely related to the 
verdict of the war. They are still searching for 
some magic that will cancel the result of those six 
days last June. Until they discover that no magic, 
by pretense of moderation, or others’ mediation, or 
Russian maneuvers, or even by Tito's running inter- 
ference, will turn back the clock, they will not 
recognize Israel, which is the one gain it must 
have. 

Possibly if Nasser falls, a new leader could effect 
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a change of opinion. The Arabs as a people are 
highly emotional and easily swayed. They “could 
be swung on an idea as on a cord," wrote T. E. 
Lawrence. With little sense of participation in 
government, the average Arab likes to be told 
what to think by an admired leader. Public 
opinion is volatile, and the story is told of a promi- 
nent Egyptian editor to whom it was suggested 
that his anti-American tirades were creating an 
unfortunate climate of opinion just at a period of 
negotiations for foreign aid. “Don’t worry, my 
dear fellow, I can change that in three days," 
the editor said. Asked if he could do the same 
with regard to Israel, he thought for a moment and 
replied, “That would take ten." 

Short of such a revolution, it is false to pretend 
that the impasse rests on an undying injustice to 
the refugees which only recovery of their native 
homes can resolve. On that basis we should give 
America back to the- Indians, or at the very least, 
Texas back to the Mexicans, or perhaps Hawaii 
back to whatever Hawaiians have survived our 
intrusion into their land. History is full of the 
displacement of peoples; it closes over them and 
moves on, massively indifferent. That may not be 
justice, but it is nature. Perfect justice rarely 
regulates the affairs of nations, and we are doing 
well if we can achieve “relative equity," which 
is not hard to locate as between Jews with less 
than one percent of the 1,200,000 square miles 
liberated from the Turks, and the Arabs with all 
the rest. 

The refugees in any case are better off than most 
uprooted peoples since they are still in their native 
land, where they could settle, if politics allowed, 
into the same economy, agriculture, customs, lan- 
guage as before. The undercultivated West Bank 
has room for — and with introduction of modern 
methods, could support — them all, including the 
majority from the overcrowded Gaza Strip. With 
Israeli know-how in resettlement, with the waiting 
land and peoples, with perhaps nuclear power for 
irrigation by desalinization, and with UN (meaning 
U.S.) financing, here at least is an opportunity 
for constructive action. It has been done before, 
in 1924 when 500,000 Greek refugees from Turkey 


. were resettled in Greece by an American High 


Commissioner under League of Nations auspices. 
Is capacity less today? The cost, according to 
estimates, might be a billion dollars — equal to the 
cost of running the war in Vietnam for two weeks. 

Meanwhile the Arabs wait with amputated terri- 
tories, Israel waits with dangerous burdens, and 
the question again is: whose side does time serve? 
The Arabs will say they don't care how long they 
wait, which is another way of escaping the present. 
Meanwhile they have lost tremendous leverage — 
in the head waters of the Jordan, the Syrian pipeline, 
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the Suez Canal, the Sinai oil wells, and the Strait 
of Tiran, all now under Israel's control. 

How long Israel can hold the occupied territories 
without coming to some announced decision is an 
open question. The longer the present situation 
lasts, with the investment of effort in paving roads, 
opening schools, extending utilities and sanitation, 
the harder it will be to turn back the West Bank, 
which is the major problem. If the Arabs will not 
make peace, the stern irony of conquest may bring 
Israel territory it does not need from a war it 
did not want, and ultimately cost its integrity as 
a Jewish state. 


WANTED: NEW IMMIGRANTS 


Under this cloud the mood in Israel since the 
war is sober and worried. Some realize with sad- 
ness that things can never be the same as before; 
. others believe it is time to learn to think in terms 
of power. The older generation, more dedicated 
to the founding Zionist tradition, sees no reason 
why Israel, given normalcy of relations, cannot 
function forever at its pre-June territorial size as 
a kind of Switzerland of the Middle East. But to 
fll up the Negev and ground the state firmly and 
preserve its Jewish identity, they insist Israel must 
have increased Jewish immigration from the free 
world. They want a population of 5 million by 
the end of the century. Aliya, or immigration 
(literally **ascent"), is the theme of speeches, con- 
. ferences, exhortations every other day, with Prime 

‘Minister Eshkol, like Ben-Gurion before him, its 
most persistent and fervent exponent. To the 
preachers of Aliya this is the most urgent matter 
of all, and the cutting off of 3 million Jews in 
Russia is a greater tragedy than Arab hostility. 
They have convinced themselves that an inflow of 
30,000 to 40,000 a year from the United States, 
Latin America, and other countries of the West is 
feasible, and with natural increase they should at- 
tain the 5 million goal and secure the Jewish 
character of the state. 

To what degree they are self-deceived, or de- 
ceived by the Zionist organizations abroad, who 
must believe in emigration in order to stay in 
business, is a matter of opinion. What is history, 
however, is that the three Aliyas which went into 
the making of the state — from Russia, from 
Hitler's Europe, and from the Arab countries — 
all came because they were pushed, because con- 
ditions in those countries were made intolerable. 
That people will leave a more comfortable for a 
less comfortable society minus a propellant is not 
the normal way of things. Officially the Israelis 
count on idealism, but they do not put a propellant 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Whatever the solution, the Jews of Palestine have 
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reached a third stage in their development: from 
dependence to independence to power. Of neces- 
sity thoughtful citizens are re-examining their 
country's purpose and future. What is to be its 
role in the Middle East and its reason for existence? 
It is not, said Simon Peres, former Deputy Minister 
of Defense and one of the country's most influential 
political figures, to be “just another little America." 
But what it is to be, few in the present state of 


- flux could say with certainty. Half a century ago 


Sir Mark Sykes suggested that it might be the 
destiny of the Jews “to be the bridge between 
Asia and Europe, to bring the spirituality of Asia 
to Europe and the vitality of Europe to Asia." 
Sykes was a fervent advocate both of a revivéd 
Arab nation and of the Zionist return, and it is 
one of history's tragedies that his position, which 
seemed natural then, should seem unnatural now. 


THE COLD WAR 


What of the powers and the Eastern Question 
today? Russia's interest, as before, is a “sphere of 
influence," and though ideology may have changed, 
the method, as before, is to establish a client rela- 
tionship; with the Turkish Empire then, with its 
successor states today — at least those which are 


politically susceptible. Russia's aim is to extend’ 


the list by political action in the oil-rich domains, 
where American influence so far predominates. 
Ás an American diplomat has put it, there are 


. three wars in the Middle East: Arab-Israeli, Arab- 


Arab, and the cold war. Russia cannot let slip its 
position as the Arabs’ major friend. China is in 
the background, and the cold war is no longer 
really or only a Communist-capitalist war, but 
slowly transforming itself, with gaps, into an Afro- 
Arab-Asian front against the white West. Where 
that leaves Russia, only history will tell. It is 
interesting that a recent Black Power statement, 
though largely lunatic, unhesitatingly placed the 
Soviet Union among the “‘whites,” and an Israeli 
tape, made during the war when the Syrian troops 
broke, recorded a Russian voice crying, “The 
blacks are running 

Vis-à-vis Israel, Russia doubtless accepts its 
existence as a permanent reality while from time to 
time, to keep them happy, encouraging tbe Arabs 
in the belief that thev can someday eliminate it. 
Israel is useful to Russia as a goad of Arab fears 
and antagonisms. A settled peace is not neces- 
sarily a Soviet interest in the Middle East, nor war 
either, but rather what the Economist has called 
“a little exploitable unrest.” 

Since the interest of the United States, on the 
other hand, is a stable peace, its problem is that 


. much more difficult. It must deal as equably as 


possible with both Israel and the Arabs, including 


* 
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the radical Arab states, however perverse their 
behavior. The Arabs, with their sense of injury, 
their unreality, their ‘extremism, large territory, 
and great numbers, are a fact of life. They are 
there. The Israelis, on the other hand, have 
vocal friends, but their difficulty is that they have 
no leverage; they have to be on our side, they do 
not have to be wooed. Status as a threat or nuisance 
sufficient to require being appeased is an asset in 
international affairs which they lack. 

In view of pressures by devoted partisans of 
either side, American policy is not simple either to 
formulate or apply. Aramco is the largest single 
American investment abroad, and oil makes larg- 
er profits than any other business in the world 


. besides baving a very large number of stockholders. 


The great fear of the oil companies is of national- 
ization, which would certainly be a consequence if 
the Arab monarchies should give way to pro- 
Soviet regimes. 

In the long run the swell of decolonization will 
propel the oil companies out of the Middle East, but 
businessmen, being preoccupied with the present, 
are not historians. The oil men have had comfort- 
able arrangements with the sheikhs and sovereigns 
for a long time which they do not like to see dis- 
turbed, and they deplore all this turmoil, engen- 
dered, as they see it, by the intrusion of Israel. Bent 


on keeping the feudal rulers in power, they want 


the United States to give the Saudis, Kuwaitis, and 
others a handle against the radicals by forcing Israel 
to withdraw, thus proving American friendship and 
usefulness — and an alternative to Russia. An 
effort of that kind, if successful, would only convince 
the radical Arab states that intransigence pays off, 
which would hardly improve the situation. From 
the American point of view, if something positive 
is to be gained from the late crisis, it can only be in 
some form of Arab acceptance of Israel as a fact of 
life. How far Washington is prepared to work for 
this or the oil lobby to sanction it is another matter. 


THE GLOBAL TREADMILL 


The problems of a superpower are heavy. No 
matter what turns up, no matter where on the 
globe, American power is engaged in it as if the 
United States were caught on a global treadmill 
from which it cannot step down. The larger our 
establishment, with connections in every corner 
of every continent, periscopes in the seven seas, and 
aerial reconnaissance daily circling the globe, the 
more we respond to every quiver and feel obliged 
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to influence every event so that it does not go 
against us. The penalty of gigantism is to think in 
too large terms, and we operate in terms of Them 
and Us as if that dichotomy determined all des- 
tinies. We are too little aware of variations, 
individualities, ancient histories, local character, 


and local pressures, which are the real determinants 


on the spot. No Pax Americana can accornmodate 
or encompass them. We cannot make others go 
our way by aid or by arms or by advice which 
starts out with a few advisers and ends up as 
major war. 

The connection between the Middle East and 


"Vietnam is the evidence that gigantism is in- 


effective. Russia could not control developments 
for its clients, nor could all its vast armaments 
and all the Arab states defeat one small but deter- 
mined country. The American hand in the Middle 


. East crisis before hostilities was likewise unavailing. 


Washington's attempt, allowing two weeks to or- 
ganize a regatta for the Gulf of Aqaba, was un- 
realistic even if based on an Israeli assurance of a 
two-week leeway. No such assurance given in 
Washington could control a crisis situation. With 
both sides “eyeball to eyeball,” as were the powers 
in 1914, and fully mobilized at huge cost upon their 
already weakened economies, and with tension 
building up unbearably, the assumption that the 


dangers would wait and emotions obediently subdue 


themselves while Washington pursued consensus 
was an example of the superpower ignoring local 
realities. If the result proved fortunate for Israel in 
the end, in that Israel broke an impossible situation 
by unaided effort, that was not because of any 
policy the United States had ready. 

In Vietnam, with all our weaponry, modern 
skills, and physical presence, America can do no 
better than Russia in the Middle East. We are 
precluded from using total military power because 
victory won by that means would defeat its pur- 
pose. Anything less though it be the greatest 
expenditure of men, arms, and money since World 
War II, evidently cannot achieve what we want. 
In a world which contains and must continue to 
contain other cultures, other values, otber deter- 
minations, superpower, it would appear, has its 
limits — which is just as well. A world with a 
single set of values is neither possible nor desirable 
— nor necessary for security. We could well 
afford to get off the global treadmill from time to 
time, for if superpower cannot give us confidence 
in our own society, arid the strength to put it in 
shape, it can do nothing. | 


Next month John S. Badeau, director of Columbia University’s Middle East Institute 
and a former ambassador to Cairo, will discuss the Arabs and their state of mind. 
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Two Poems by ANDREI VOZNESENSK Y 


STRIPTEASE ON STRIKE 
Translated by Max Hayward 


The strippers are out on strike, 
a fierce cancan drums on the sidewalks — 


the strikers are marching in fur coats and blue jeans: 


“To hell with it! . 
We won't strip no more!" 
lhey shove their exploiters, kick and claw them. 
"Look at that bright bare ass! 
Stop the scabbing bitch!” 


There’s one in a yashmak — sneaking a smoke behind it, 


. and that one's pulled a stocking over her face. 


“Hey there, workers of the stage! 

See that old-timer with her mangy ostrich feathers? 
Just pushing thirty and it's time to retire, 

come on, girls, stick up for your rights: 

social security, a commission on encores 


and early pensions, like in the air force. 


And what about colds caught in line of duty?” 
The strippers are out on strike. 

“And they're always trampling 

.on our sensibilities! 


We won't strip no more!" 


Half of mankind cries out with them: 


“Why should we bare ourselves? 
Let's show our solidarity!” 


A woman gets in her husband's bed 
all sewn up tight in a heavy coat: 
"We won't strip no more." 


She just lies there, the bitch, 


and pokes fun at the man: 
“Cats don't take their coats off either!" 
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A woman under the knife 
says to the surgeon: 
"Cut through my dress! - Solidarity forever!’ .. 


"We're sick of posing," 

the models yell, 

"Let's go look at Venus de Milo — 
they've got her up 

in short-sleeved navy polka dots.” 


The world’s ducking into its shell, 
butterflies fold their wings 


and struggle back, frantic, 


into their cocoons. 


A zealot's covering over ! 

naked loins in the Sistine Ghapel, 

and, with a corkscrew, he’s trying 

to take the navel out of Michelangelo’s Adam: 
the First Man wasn’t supposed to have one. 
Same mentality as the old biddies 

of Bobruisk. 


Coverers-up of the world unite! 
Spring is on strike, so are the buds — 
there’s a yellow iron curtain. 


Truth is on strike. Always naked, 

it can’t be printed, and if it is, 

there’s a fig leaf on it. M 
How to get at it? 


The earth's under asphalt, 

it longs to be naked. 

The world has a hell of an appetite. 
The world will win. 


Y 


WINTER AT THE TRACK 


To Vasili Aksyonov 


Translated by William Fay Smith and Max Hayward 


The stands go stampeding to the starting post 
Down to where the horses paw the ground. 

And, Vasya, you think we’re betting on them? 
They're betting on us — it’s the other way round. 


That black mare has put all her money on me — 
Just look at her dappled rump; 

A hot tip tells her whom to pick; 

And I always win, but the take is hers. 


. So the rulers think it is they who rule, 

While the people think they rule the rulers. 
The woods and the hills have gambled on us; 
So what can we do but race like hell? 


The horses whisper, chafing at the bit. 
Barfly pisses on the post, linked to it 
By a frozen yellow chain: 
it 1s forty below. 
A Christmas tree ornament, a bird freezes up there. 
Night, moving in from the east, is caught congealed mid-air, 
The shutter of a broken camera. 
But at Peredelkino, in the writers’ club, 
Sixteen windows are open a crack. 
In front of each hangs a chunk of frozen air — 
Congealed hot air. | 
Some writers cover the windows with gauze 
So their portentous ideas won't escape like flies. 
And the air balloons, sagging, thick and slimy, 
As with curds in a cloth. | 


Horses gaze about them, penned up in cities 
Like groves of dappled four-trunked trees. 
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Now they're whistling at Barfly, 

But who is whistling? 

The whistle thinks the whistle’s whistling. 
The policeman thinks that he is whistling. 
The law thinks that it is whistling. 


The planet twirls, a pea in a whistle, 

But in whose whistle? Who's whistling — wait! 
Look, Barfly's down. And the others laugh — 
Russian Filly, Pale Horse, Fate. 


The horses laugh, 

Making terrible sounds: 

“Come on, Egghead, let's go! Get a move on" 

While their heads sway on tiny parachutes 

Of steam exhaled from their nostrils 

And frozen at once. — 

It is forty-five below: 

Barfly lies at the starting post — 

On his back: to the left, five others. 

Above his open mouth, blunt as a corkscrew 

Sticking up from a penknife, his frozen soul, 

A screw-shaped icicle protruding into the air; 

It has spiraled and condensed. 

And as a leaf or twig freezes in an icicle, 

Frozen within is its final Certificate of Good Deeds; 

(In reality, the denunciation of a neighbor for not turning off his radio). 
Souls like empty bottles are poised above the other horses, 
While among their bodies wanders an angel. 

In a street-cleaner’s smock, it strolls along, 

Collecting the souls, the empty bottles, 

Drawing its finger carefully over each to see if it is broken, 
Sadly tossing the rejects over its shoulder, - M 
Leaving behind the print of horseshoes ir. the snow . . . 


And the Angel-Horse, in the-frozen haze, 

Legs dissolving as in nitric acid, 

Playfully arches its neck like the curved runner of a sleigh, 
And then, on its belly, slides away. 





< LOST 
IN THE 
FUNHOUSE 


A Story by John Barth 


B whom is the funhouse fun? Perhaps for 
lovers. For Ambrose it is a place of fear and con- 
fusion. He has come to the seashore with his family 


for the holiday, the occasion of their visit is Independence | 


Day, the most important secular holiday of the United 
States of America. A single straight underline is the 
manuscript mark for italic type, which in turn is the 
printed equivalent to oral emphasis of words and 
phrases as well as the customary type for titles of 
complete works, not to mention. Italics are also 
employed, in fiction-stories especially, for ‘“‘outside,”’ 
intrusive, or artificial voices, such as radio an- 
nouncements, the texts of telegrams and newspaper 
articles, et cetera. They should be used sparingly. 
If passages originally in roman type are italicized 
by someone repeating them, it’s customary to 
acknowledge the fact. Italics mine. 

Ambrose was “‘at that awkward age." His voice 


` came out high-pitched as a child's if he let himself 


get carried away; to be on the safe side, therefore, 
he moved and spoke with deliberate calm and adult 
gravity. Talking soberly of unimportant or irrele- 
vant matters and listening consciously to the sound 


. of your own voice are useful habits for maintaining 


control in this difficult interval. En route to Ocean 
City he sat in the back seat of the family car with 


his brother, Peter, age fifteen, and Magda G. 


age fourteen, a pretty girl an exquisite young lady, 
who lived not far from them on B. Street in 
the town of D , Maryland. Initials, blanks, 
or both were often substituted for proper names in 
nineteenth-century fiction to enhance the illusion 
of reality. It is as 1f the author felt it necessary to 
delete the names for reasons of tact or legal liability. 
Interestingly, as with other aspects of realism, it 
is an illusion that is being enhanced, by purely 
artificial means. 








Is it likely, does it violate the. 


principle of verisimilitude, that a thirteen-year-old 
boy could make such a sophisticated observation? 
A girl of fourteen is the psychological coeval of a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen; a thirteen-year-old boy, there- 
fore, even one precocious in some other respects, 
might be three years her emotional junior. 

Thrice a year — on. Memorial, Independence, 
and Labor Days — the family visits Ocean City 
for the afternoon and evening. When Ambrose and 
Peter's father was their age the excursion was made 
by train, as mentioned in the novel The 42nd 
Parallel by John Dos Passos. Many families from 
the same neighborhood: used to travel together, 
with dependent relatives, and often with Negro 
servants; schoolfuls of children swarmed through 
the railway cars; everyone shared everyone else's 
Maryland fried chicken, Virginia ham, deviled 
eggs, potato salad, beaten biscuits, iced tea. Now- 
adays (that is, in 19—, the year of our story) the 
journey is made by automobile — more comfort- 
ably and quickly though without the extra fun 
though without the camaraderie of a general excur- 
sion. It's all part of the deterioration of American 
life, their father declares; Uncle Karl supposes that 
when the boys take their families to Ocean City for 
the holidays, they'll ly in Autogiros. Their mother, 
sitting in the middle of the front seat like Magda 
in the second, only with her arms on the seat-back 
behind the men's shoulders, wouldn't want the 
good old days back again, the steaming trains and 
stuffy long dresses; on the other hand, she can do 
without Autogiros, too, if she has to become a 
grandmother to fly in them. 

Description of physical appearance and man- 
nerisms is one of several standard methods of 
characterization used by writers of fiction. It is 
also important to “keep the senses operating"; 
when a detail from one of the five senses, say visual, 


; is "crossed"? with a detail from another, say audi- 


tory, the reader's imagination is oriented to the 
scene, perhaps unconsciously. This procedure may 
be compared to the way surveyors and navigators 
determine their positions by two or more compass- 
bearings, a process known as triangulation. The 
brown hair on Ambrose’s mother’s forearms 
gleamed in the sun like. Though right-handed, she 
took her left arm from the seat-back to press the 
dashboard cigar-lighter for Uncle Karl. When the 
glass bead in its handle glowed red, the lighter was 
ready for use. The smell of Uncle Karl’s cigar- 
smoke reminded one of. The fragrance of the ocean 
came strong to the picnic-ground where they always 
stopped for lunch, two miles inland from Ocean 
City. Having to pause for a full hour almost 
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within sound of the breakers was difficult for Peter 
and Ambrose when they were younger; even at 
their present age it was not easy to keep their antici- 
pation, ‘stumulated by the briny spume, from turning 
into short temper. The Irish author James Joyce, 
in his unusual novel entitled Ulysses, now available 
. in this country, uses the adjectives snot-green and 
serotum-tightening to describe the sea. Visual, audi- 
tory, tactile, olfactory, gustatory. Peter and Am- 
brose’s father, while steering their black 1936 
LaSalle sedan with one hand, could with the other 
remove the first cigarette from a white pack of 
Lucky Strikes and, more remarkably, light it with 
a match forefingered from its book and. thumbed 
against the flint-paper without being detached. 
The matchbook cover merely advertised U.S. War 
Bonds and Stamps. A fine metaphor, simile, or 
other figure of speech, in addition to its obvious 
"first-order" relevance to the thing it describes, will 
be seen upon reflection to have a second order of 
significance: it may be drawn from the milieu of 
the action, for example, or be particularly appro- 
priate to the sensibility of the narrator, even hinting 
to the reader things of which the narrator is un- 
aware; or it may cast further and subtler lights 
upon the thing it describes, sometimes ironically 
qualifying the more evident sense of the comparison. 

lo say that Ambrose and Peter's mother was 
pretty is to accomplish nothing; the reader may 
acknowledge the proposition, but his imagination 
is not engáged. Besides, Magda was also pretty, 
yet in an altogether different way. Although she 
lived on B Street, she had very good manners 
and did better than average in school. Her figure 
was very well developed for her age. Her right 
hand. lay casually on the plush upholstery of the 
seat, very near Ambrose's left leg, on which his 
own hand rested. The space between their legs, 
between her right and his left leg, was out of the 
line of sight of anyone sitting on the other side of 
Magda, as well as anyone glancing into the rear- 
view mirror. Uncle Karl’s face resembled Peter's — 
rather, vice versa. Both had dark hair and eyes, 
short husky statures, deep voices. Magda's left 





hand was probably in a similar position on her left. 


side. The boy's father is difficult to describe; no 
particular feature of his appearance or manner 
stood out. He wore glasses and taught English in 
the T County High School. Uncle Karl was 
a masonry contractor. 
Although Peter must have known as well as 
Ambrose that the latter, because of his position in 
the car, would be the first to see the electrical 
towers of the power plant at V , the halfway 
point of their trip, he leaned forward and slightly 
toward the center of the car and pretended to be 
looking for them through the flat pinewoods and 
tuckahoe creeks along the highway. For as long 
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as the. boys could remember, ‘looking for the 
Towers” had been a feature of the first half of 
their excursions to Ocean City, “looking for the 
standpipe" of the second. Though the game was 
childish, their mother preserved the tradition of 
rewarding the first to see the Towers with a candy- 
bar or piece of fruit. She insisted now that Magda 
play the game; the prize, she said, was "something 
hard to get nowadays." Ambrose decided not to 
join in; he sat far back in his seat. ‘Magda, like 
Peter, leaned forward. ‘Iwo sets of straps were 
discernible through the shoulders of her sun-dress; 
the inside right one, a brassiere-strap, was fastened 
or shortened with a small safety-pin. The right 
armpit of her dress, presumably the left as well, 
was damp with perspiration. The simple strategy 
for being first to espy the Towers, which Ambrose 
had understood by the age of four, was to sit on 
the right-hand side of the car. Whoever sat there, 
however, had also to put up with the worst of the 
sun, and so Ambrose, without mentioning the 
matter, chose sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other. Not impossibly, Peter had never caught on 


to the trick, or thought that his brother hadn't, - 


simply because Ambrose on occasion preferred 
shade.to a Baby Ruth or tangerine. 

. The shade-sun situation didn't apply to the front 
seat, owing to the windshield; if anything the driver 
got more sun, since the person on the passenger side 
not only was shaded below by the door and dash- 
board. but might swing down his.sun visor all the 
way too. 

“Is that them?" Magda asked. Ambrose’s mother 
teased the boys for letting Magda win, insinu- 
ating that “somebody [had] a girlfriend." Peter 
and Ambrose’s father reached a long thin arm 
across their mother to butt his cigarette in the 
dashboard ashtray, under the lighter. The prize 
this time for seeing the Towers first was a banana. 
Their mother bestowed it after chiding their father 


for wasting a half-smoked cigarette when everything - 


was so scarce. Magda, to take the prize, moved her 
hand from so near Ambrose’s that he could have 
touched it as though accidentally. She offered to 
share the prize, things like that were so hard to 
find; but everyone insisted it was hers alone. 
Ambrose's mother sang an iambic trimeter couplet 
from a popular song, femininely rhymed: 


What’s good is in the Army; 
What's left will never harm me. 


Uncle Karl tapped his cigar-ash out the ventilator 
window; some particles were sucked by the slip- 
stream back into the car through the rear window 
on the passenger side. Magda demonstrated her 
ability to hold a banana in one hand and peel it 
with her teeth. She still sat forward; Ambrose 
pushed his glasses back onto the bridge of his nose 

! Copyright 1943 by M ; Witmark & Sons. Used by permission. 
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with his left hand, which he then negligently let . 


fall to the seat-cushion immediately behind her. He 
even permitted the single hair, gold, on the second 
joint of his thumb to brush the fabric of her skirt. 
Should she have sat back at that instant, his hand 
would have been caught under her. 


a upholstery prickles uncomfortably through 
gabardine slacks in the July sun. The function of 
the beginning of a story is to introduce the principal 
characters, establish their initial relationships, set 
the scene for the main action, expose the back- 
ground of the situation if necessary, plant motifs 
and foreshadowings where appropriate, and initiate 
the first complication or whatever of the “rising 
action." Actually, if one imagines a story called 
“The Funhouse,” or *Lost in the Funhouse,” the 
details of the drive to Ocean City don't seem espe- 
cially relevant.. The beginning should recount the 
events between Ambrose's first sight of the funhouse 
early in the afternoon and his entering it with 
Magda and Peter in the evening. The middle would 
narrate all relevant events from the time he goes 
in to the time he loses his way; middles have the 
double and contradictory function of delaying the 
climax while at the same time preparing the 
reader for it and fetching him to it. Then the 
ending would tell what Ambrose does while he's 
lost, how he finally finds his way out, and what 


everybody makes of the experience. So far there's. 


been no real dialogue, very little sensory detail, 
and nothing in the way of a theme. And a long 
time has gone by already without anything hap- 
pening; it makes a person wonder. We haven't 
even reached Ocean City yet: we will never get 
out of the funhouse. 

The -more closely an author identifies with the 
narrator, literally or metaphorically, the less advis- 
able it is as a rule to use the first-person narrative 
viewpoint. Once five years previously the three 
young people aforementioned played Niggers and 
Masters in the backyard; when it was Ambrose’s 
turn to be Master and theirs to be Niggers, Peter 
had: to go serve his evening papers; Ambrose was 
afraid to punish Magda alone, but she led him to 
the whitewashed Torture Chamber between the 
woodshed and the privy in the Slaves Quarters; 
there she knelt sweating among bamboo rakes and 
dusty mason jars, pleadingly embraced his knees, 
and while bumblebees droned in the lattice as if 
on an ordinary summer afternoon, purchased 


` clemency at a surprising price set by herself. 


Doubtless she remembered nothing of this event; 
Ambrose on the other hand seemed unable to forget 
the least detail of his life. He even recalled how, 
standing beside himself with awed impersonality 
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in the reeky heat, he'd stared the while at an empty 
cigar-box in which Uncle Karl kept stone-cutting 
chisels: beneath the words Fl Producto, a laureled, 
loose-toga’d lady regarded the sea from a marble 
bench; beside her, forgotten or not yet turned to, 
was a five-stringed lute. Her chin reposed on the 
back of her right hand; her left depended negli- 
gently from the bench-arm. The lower half of 
scene and lady was peeled away; the words EX- 
AMINED BY were inked there into the wood. 
Nowadays cigar-boxes are made of pasteboard. 
Ambrose wondered what Magda would have done, 
Ambrose wondered what Magda would do when 
she sat back on his hand as he resolved she should. 
Be angry. Make a teasing joke of it. Give no sign 
at all. For a long time she leaned forward, playing 
cow-poker with Peter against Uncle Karl and 
Mother and watching for the first sign of Ocean 
City. At nearly the same instant picnic-ground and 
Ocean-City-standpipe hove into view; an Amoco 
filling station on their side of the road cost Mother 
and Uncle Karl fifty cows and the game; Magda 
bounced back, clapping her right hand on Mother’s 
right arm; Ambrose moved clear “in the nick of 
time." 

At this rate our hero, at this rate our protagonist 
wil remain in the funhouse forever. Narrative 
ordinarily consists of alternating dramatization and 
summarization. One symptom of nervous tension, 
paradoxically, is repeated and violent yawning; 
neither Peter nor Magda nor Uncle Karl nor 
Mother reacted in this manner. Although they 
were no longer small children, Peter and Ambrose 
were each given a dollar to spend on boardwalk 
amusements in addition to what money of their 
own they'd brought along. Magda too, though she 
protested she had ample spending money. The 
boys’ mother made a little scene out of distributing 
the bills; she pretended that her sons and Magda 
were small children and cautioned them not to 
spend the sum too quickly or in one place. Magda 
promised with a merry laugh, and having both 
hands free, took the bill with her left. Peter laughed 
also and pledged in a falsetto to be a good boy. 
His imitation of a child was not clever. The boys’ 
father was tall and thin, balding, fair-complexioned. 
Assertions of that sort are not effective; the reader 
may acknowledge the proposition, but. We should 
be much farther along than we are; something has 
gone wrong; not much of this preliminary rambling 
seems relevant. Yet everyone begins in the same 
place; how is it that most go along without difficulty 
but a few lose their way? l 

“Stay: out from under the boardwalk,” Uncle 
Karl growled from the side of his mouth. The 
boys’ mother pushed his shoulder in mock annoyance. 
They were all standing before Fat May the Laugh- 
ing Lady, who advertised the funhouse. - Larger 
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than life, Fat May mechanically shook, rocked on 
her heels, slapped her thighs while recorded laugh- 
ter — uproarious, female — came amplified from 
a hidden loudspeaker. It chuckled, wheezed, wept; 
- tried in vain to catch its breath; tittered, groaned, 
exploded raucous and anew. You couldn't hear it 
without laughing yourself, no matter how you felt. 
Father came back from talking to a Coast-Guards- 
man on duty and reported that the surf was spoiled 
with crude oil from tankers recently torpedoed 
offshore. Lumps of it, difficult to remove, made 
tarry tidelines on the beach and stuck on swimmers. 
Many bathed in the surf nevertheless and came out 
speckled; others paid to use a municipal pool and 
only sunbathed on the beach. We would do the 
latter. We would do the latter. We would do the 
latter. : 

Under the boardwalk, cold sand littered with 
cigar-butts, treasured with cigarette-stubs, Coca- 
Cola caps, cardboard lollipop-sticks, matchbook- 
covers warning that A Slip of the Lip Can Sink a 
Ship, grainy other things. What is the story's 
point? Ambrose is ill. He perspires in the dark 
passages; candied apples-on-a-stick, delicious-look- 
ing, disappointing to eat. Funhouses need men's 
and ladies’ rooms at intervals. 

Magda's teeth. She was left-handed. Perspira- 
tion. They've gone all the way, through, Magda 
and Peter, they've been waiting for hours with 
Mother and Uncle Karl while Father searches for 
his lost son; they draw french-fried potatoes from 
a paper cup and shake their heads. They've 
named the children they'll one day have and bring 
to Ocean City on holidays. Can spermatozoa 
properly be thought of as male animalcules when 
there are no female spermatozoa? They grope 
through hot dark windings, past Love’s Tunnel’s 
fearsome obstacles. Some perhaps lose their way. 


Eo suggested then and there that they do the 
funhouse; he had been through it before, so had 
Magda, Ambrose hadn't. and suggested, his voice 
cracking on account of Fat May’s laughter, that 
they: swim first. All were chuckling, couldn't help 
it; Ambrose's father, Ambrose and Peter's father 
came up grinning like a lunatic with two boxes of 
syrup-coated popcorn, one for Mother, one for 
Magda; the men were to help themselves. Ambrose 
walked on Magda's right; being by nature left- 
handed, she carried the box in her left hand. Up 
front the situation was reversed. 

“What are you limping for?" Magda inquired of 
Ambrose. He supposed in a husky tone that his 
foot had gone to sleep in the car. Her teeth flashed. 
“Pins and needles?" It was the honeysuckle on the 
lattice of the former privy that drew the bees. 


, soon enough," predicted the boys’ father. 


.swim but enjoyed watching the others. 


Imagine being stung there. How long is this going 
to take? 

The adults decided to forgo the pool, but Uncle 
Karl insisted they change into swimsuits and do the 
beach. ‘‘He wants to watch the pretty girls,” 
Peter teased, and ducked behind Magda from 
Uncle Karl’s pretended wrath. “You’ve got all the 
pretty girls you need right here," Magda declared, 
and Mother said: “Now that’s the gospel truth.” 
Magda scolded Peter, who reached over her 
shoulder to sneak some popcorn. “Your brother 
and father aren't getting any." Uncle Karl won- 
dered if they were going to have fireworks that 
night, what with the shortages. It wasn't the short- 
ages, Mr. M . replied; Ocean City had fireworks 
from pre-war. But it was too risky on account of 
the enemy submarines, some people thought. 

“Don’t seem like Fourth of July without fire- 
works," said Uncle Karl. The inverted tag in 
dialogue-writing is still considered permissible with 
proper names or epithets, but sounds old-fashioned 
with personal pronouns. “Well have 'em again 
Their 
mother declared she could do without fireworks: 
they reminded her too much of the real thing. 





Their father said all the more reason to shoot off . 


a few now and again. Uncle Karl asked rhetorically 
who needed reminding, just look at people’s hair 
and skin. 
“The oil, yes," said Mrs. M o 
" Ambrose had a pain in his stomach and so didn't 
He and 
his father burned red easily. Magda’s figure was 
exceedingly well developed for her age. She too 





declined to swim, and got mad, and became angry 


when Peter attempted to drag her into the pool. 
She always swam, he insisted; what did she mean 
not swim? Why did a person come to Ocean City? 

"Maybe I want to lay here with Ambrose," 
Magda teased. 

Nobody likes a pedant. p 

"Aha," said Mother. Peter grabbed Magda by 
one ankle and ordered Ambrose to grab the other. 
She squealed and rolled over on the beach blanket. 
Ambrose pretended to help hold her back. Her tan 
was darker than even Mother's and Peter's. **Help 
out, Uncle Karl? Peter cried. Uncle Karl went 
to'seize the other ankle. Inside the top of her swim- 
suit, however, you could see the line where the 
sunburn ended and, when she hunched her shoul- 
ders and squealed again, one nipple's auburn edge. 
Mother made them behave themselves. “You 
should certainly know,” she said to Uncle Karl. 
Archly. “that when a lady says she doesn't feel 
like swimming, a gentleman doesn’t ask questions." 
Uncle Karl said excuse him; Mother winked at 
Magda; Ambrose blushed; stupid Peter kept saying 
“Phooey on feei like? and tugging at Magda’s 
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ankle; then even he got the point, and cannon- 
balled with a holler into the pool. 

“I swear," Magda said, in mock in feigned 
exasperation. | | 

The diving would make a suitable literary 
symbol. To go off the high board you had to wait 
in a line along the poolside and up the ladder. 
Fellows tickled girls and goosed one another and 
shouted to the ones at the top to hurry up, or razzed 
them for bellyfloppers. Once on the springboard 
some took a great while. posing or clowning or 
deciding on a dive or getting up their nerve; 
others ran right off. Especially among the younger 
fellows the idea was to strike the funniest pose or 
do the craziest stunt as you fell, a thing that.got 
harder to do as you kept on and kept on. But 
whether you hollered Geronimo! or Sig heil!, held 
your nose or “rode a bicycle," pretended to be shot 
or did a perfect jackknife or changed your mind 
halfway down and ended up with nothing, it was 
over in two seconds, after all that wait. Spring, 
pose, splash. Spring, neat-o, splash. Spring, aw 
shit, splash. | 

The grown-ups had gone on; Ambrose wanted to 
converse with Magda; she was remarkably well 
developed for her age; it was said that that came 
from rubbing with a Turkish towel, and there were 
other theories. Ambrose could think of nothing to 
say except how good a diver Peter was, who was 
showing off for her benefit. You could pretty well 
tell by looking at their bathing-suits and arm- 
muscles how far along the different fellows were. 
Ambrose was glad he hadn't gone in swimming, 
the cold water shrank you up so. Magda pretended 
not to be interested in the diving; she probably 
weighed as much as he did. If you knew your way 
around in the funhouse like your own bedroom you 
could wait until a girl came along and then slip 
away without ever getting caught, even if her boy- 
friend was right with her. She'd think Ae did it! 
It would be better to be the boyfriend, and act 


outraged, and tear the funhouse apart. Not act; be. . 


“Hes a master diver," Ambrose said. In feigned 
admiration. “You really have to slave away at it 
to get that good." What would it matter anyhow 


‘if he asked her right out whether she remembered, 
-even teased her with it as Peter would have? 


doe no point in going farther; this isn't getting 
anybody anywhere; they haven't even come to 
the funhouse yet. Ambrose is off the track, in some 
new or old part of the place that's not supposed to 
be used; he strayed into it by some one-in-a-million 
chance, like the time the roller-coaster-car left the 
tracks in. the nineteen-teens against all the laws of 
physics and sailed over the boardwalk in the dark. 
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And.they can't locate him because they don't 
know where to look. Even the designer and oper- 
ator. has forgotten this other part, that winds 
around on itself like a whelk-shell. That winds 
around the right part like the snakes on Mercury's 
caduceus. Some people, perhaps, don’t “hit their 
stride” until their twenties, when the growing-up 
business is over and women appreciate other things 
besides wisecracks and teasing and strutting. Peter 
didn’t have one-tenth the imagination Ae had, not 
one-tenth.. Peter did this naming-their-children 
thing as a joke, making up names like Aloysius and 
Murgatroyd, but Ambrose knew exacily how it 


' would feel to be married and have children of your 


own, and be a loving husband and father, and go 
comfortably to work in the mornings and to bed 
with your wife at night, and wake up with her 
there. With a breeze coming through the sash and 
birds and mockingbirds singing in the chinese- 
cigar trees. His eyes watered, there aren't enough 
ways to say that. He would be quite famous in 
his line of work. Whether Magda was his wife or 
not, one evening when he was wise-lined and gray 


' at the temples, he'd smile gravely, at a fashionable 


dinner-party, and remind her of his youthful pas- 
sion. The time they went with his family to Ocean 
City; the erotic fantasies he used to have about her. 
How long ago it seemed, and childish! Yet tender, 
too, n’est-ce pas? Would she have imagined that the 
world-renowned whatever remembered how many 
strings were on the lute on the bench beside the © 
girl on the label of the cigar-box he'd stared at in 
the toolshed at age eight while she, age nine. Even 
then he had felt wise beyond his years; he'd stroked 
her hair and said in his deepest voice and correctest 
English, as to a dear child: *I shall never forget 
this moment." l 

But though he had breathed heavily, groaned as 
if ecstatic, what he’d really felt throughout was an 
odd detachment, as though someone else were 
Master. Strive as he might to be transported, he 
heard his mind take notes upon the scene: This is 
what they call passion. I am experiencing it. Many of 
the digger-machines were out of order in the penny 
arcades and could not be repaired or replaced for 
the duration. Moreover, the prizes, made now in 
USA, were less interesting than formerly, paste- 
board items for the most part, and some of the 
machines wouldn’t work on white pennies. The 
gypsy-fortuneteller machine might have provided 
a foreshadowing of the climax of this story if Am- 
brose had operated it. It was even dilapidateder 
than most: the silver coating was worn off the 
brown metal handles, the glass windows around 
the dummy were cracked and taped, her kerchiefs 
and silks long faded. If a man lived by himself he 
could take a department-store mannequin with 
flexible joints and modify her in certain ways. 
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However: by the time he was that old he’d have a 
real woman. There was a machine that stamped 
your name around a white-metal coin with a star 
in the middle: A . His son would be the Third, 
and when the lad reached thirteen or so he would 
put a strong arm around his shoulder and tell him 
calmly: “It is perfectly normal. We have all been 
through it. It will not last forever." Nobody knew 
how to be what they were right. He'd smoke a 
pipe, teach his son how to fish and softcrab, assure 
him he needn't worry about himself. Magda would 
certainly give, Magda would certainly yield a great 
deal of milk, although guilty of occasional solecisms. 
It don’t taste so bad. Suppose the lights came on 
now! 

The day wore on. You think you're yourself, but 
there are other persons in you. Ambrose gets an 
erection when Ambrose doesn't want one, and 
obversely. Ambrose watches them disagreeing; Am- 
brose watches him watch. In the funhouse mirror- 
room you can’t see yourself go on forever, because 
no matter how you stand your head gets in the 
way. Even if you had a glass periscope, the image 
of your eye would cover up the thing you really 
wanted to see. The police will come; there'll be 
a story in the papers. That must be where it hap- 
pened. Unless he can find a surprise exit, an 
unofficial backdoor or escape-hatch opening on an 
allev, say, and then stroll up to the family in front 
of the funhouse and ask where everybody's been; 
he’s been out of the place for ages. Thats just 
where it happened, in that last lighted room: 
Peter and Magda found the right exit; he found 
one that you weren't supposed to find and strayed 
off into the works. somewhere. In a perfect fun- 
house you'd be able to go only one way, like the 
divers off the high board; getting lost would be 
impossible; the doors and halls would work like 
minnow-traps or the valves in veins. 

On account of German U-boats Ocean City 
was “‘browned out": streetlights were shaded on 
the seaward side; shopwindows and boardwalk 
amusement-places were kept dim, not to silhouette 
tankers and Liberty-ships for torpedoing. In a 
short-story about Ocean City, Maryland, during 
World War II the author could make use of the 
image of sailors on leave in the penny arcades and 
shooting-galleries, sighting through the cross hairs 
of toy machine-guns at swastika’d subs, while out 
in the black Atlantic a U-boat skipper squints 
through his periscope at real ships outlined by the 
glow of penny arcades. After dinner the family 
strolled back to the amusement end of the board- 
walk. The boys father had burnt red as always 
and was masked with Noxzema, a minstrel in 
reverse. The grown-ups stood at the end of the 
boardwalk where the Hurricane of '33 had cut an 
inlet from the ocean to Assawoman Bay. 
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" Prounced with a long o," Uncle Karl reminded 
Magda with a wink. His shirt-sleeves were rolled 
up; Mother punched his brown biceps with the 
arrowed heart on it and said his mind was naughty. 
Fat May's laugh came suddenly from the funhouse, 
as if she'd just got the joke; the family laughed too 
at the coincidence. Ambrose went under the board- 
walk to search for out-of-town matchbook-covers 
with the aid of his pocket flashlight; he looked out 
from the edge of the North American continent 
and wondered how far their laughter carried over 
the water. Spies in rubber rafts; survivors in life- 
boats. If the joke had been beyond his understand- 
ing, he could have said: “The laughter was over his 
head." And let the reader see the serious wordplay 
on second reading. 

He turned the flashlight on and then off at once 
even before the woman whooped. He sprang 
away, heart athud, dropping the light. The man 
had snarled: “Cut da friggin’ light!" Perspiration 
drenched and chilled him by the time he scrambled 
up to the family. “See anything?” his father asked. 
His voice wouldn’t come; he shrugged and vio- 
lently brushed sand from his pantslegs. 

"Let's ride the old flying-horses!" Magda cried. 
lll never be an author. It's been forever already, 
everybody's gone home, Ocean City’s deserted, 
the ghost-crabs are tickling across the beach and 
down the littered cold streets. And the empty 
halls of clapboard hotels and abandoned funhouses. 
A tidal wave; an enemy air raid; a monster-crab 
swelling like an island from the sea. The inhabitants 
fled in terror. Magda clung to his trouserleg; he 
alone knew the maze's secret. “He gave his life 
that we might live," said Uncle Karl with a scowl 
of pain, as he. The woman's legs had been twined 
behind the man's neck; he'd spread her fat cheeks 
with tattooed hands and pumped like a whippet. 
An astonishing coincidence. He yearned to tell Peter. 
He wanted to throw up for excitement. They. 
hadn't even chased him. He wished he were dead. 

One possible ending would be to have Ambrose 
come across another lost person in the dark. 
They'd match their wits together against the fun- 
house, struggle like Ulysses past obstacle after 
obstacle, help and encourage each other. Or a 
girl. By the time they found the exit they'd be 
closest friends, sweethearts if it were a girl; they'd 


know each other's inmost souls, be bound together . 


by the cement of shared adventure; then they'd emerge 
into the light, and it would turn out that his friend 
was a Negro. A blind girl. President Roosevelt’s 
son. Ambrose's former arch-enemy. | 

Shortly after the mirror-room he'd groped along 
a musty corridor, his heart already misgiving him 
at the absence of phosphorescent arrows and other 
signs. He'd found a crack of light — not a door, 
it turned out, but a seam between the plyboard 


wall-panels — and squinting up to it, espied a 
small old man nodding upon a stool beneath a 
bare speckled bulb. A crude panel of toggle- and 
knife-switches hung beside the open fuse-box near 
his head; elsewhere in the little room were wooden 
levers and ropes belayed to boat-cleats. At the 
time, Ambrose wasn’t lost enough to rap or call; 
later he couldn’t find that crack. Now it seemed 
to him that he’d possibly dozed off for a few minutes 
somewhere along the way; certainly he was ex- 
hausted from -the afternoon’s sunshine and the 
evening’s problems; he couldn’t be sure he hadn’t 
dreamed part or all of the sight. Had an old black 
wall fan droned like bumblebees and shimmied 
two flypaper streamers? Had the funhouse operator 
— gentle, somewhat sad and tired-appearing — 
murmured in his sleep? Is there really such a 


person as Ambrose, or is he a figment of the author's 


imagination? Was it Assawoman Bay or Sine- 


puxent? Are there other errors of fact in this fiction? 
-= Was there another sound besides the little slap slap 


of thigh on ham, like water sucking at the chine- 


: boards of a skiff? 


When you're lost, the smartest thing to do is 
stay put till you're found, hollering if necessary. 
But to holler guarantees humiliation as well as 
rescue; keeping silent permits some saving of face 
— you can act surprised at the fuss when your res- 
cuers find you and swear you weren't lost, if they 
do. What's more you might find your own way 
yet, however belatedly. 

“Don’t tell me your foot’s still asleep!’ Magda 
exclaimed as the three young people walked from 
the inlet to the area set aside for ferris-wheels, 
carrousels, and other carnival rides, they having 
decided in favor of the vast and ancient merry- 
go-round instead of the funhouse. What a sentence, 
everything was wrong from the outset. People 
don't know what to make of him; he doesn’t know 
what to make of himself, he’s only thirteen, athletz- 
cally and socially inept, not astonishingly bright, but 
there are antennae; he has.. 
ceivers in his head; things speak to him, he under- 
stands more than he should, the world winks at 


him through its objects, grabs grinning at his coat. - 


Everybody else is in on some secret he doesn't 
know; they've forgotten to tell him. Through 
simple procrastination his mother put off his baptism 
until this year. Everyone else had it done as a 


' baby; he'd assumed the same of himself, as had 


his mother so she claimed, until it was time for 
him to join Grace Methodist-Protestant and the 
oversight came out. He was mortified, but pitched 
sleepless through his private catechizing, intimi- 
dated by the ancient mysteries, a thirteen-year-old 
would never say that, resolved to experience con- 
version like St. Augustine. When the water touched 
his brow and Adam's sin left him, he contrived by 


. Some sort of re- | 
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a strain like defecation to bring tears into his eyes 
— but felt nothing. There was some, simple, 
radical difference about him; he hoped it was 
genius, feared it was madness, devoted himself to 
amiability and inconspicuousness. Alone on the 
seawall near his house he was seized by the terrify- 
ing. transports he'd thought to find in summershed, 
in Communion-cup. The grass was alive! The 
town, the river, himself, were not imaginary; time 
roared in his ears like wind; the world was going on! 
This part ought to be dramatized. The Irish author 
James Joyce once wrote. Ambrose M is going 





.to scream. 


There is no texture of rendered sensory detail, for one 
thing. The faded distorting mirrors beside Fat 
May; the impossibility of choosing a mount when 
one had but a single ride on the great carrousel; 
the vertigo attendant on his recognition that Ocean City 
was worn out, the place of fathers and grandfathers, 
straw-boatered men and parasoled ladies survived 
by their amusements. Money spent, the three 
paused at Peter’s insistence beside Fat May to 
watch the girls get their skirts blown up. The 
object was to tease Magda, who said: “I swear, 
Peter M. , you've got a one-track mind! Amby 
and me aren't interested in such things." In the 
tumbling-barrel, too, just inside the Devil's-mouth 
entrance to the funhouse, the girls were upended, | 
and their boyfriends and others could see up their 
dresses if they cared to. Which was the whole 
point, Ambrose realized. Of the entire funhouse! 
If you looked around, you noticed that almost all 
the people on the boardwalk were paired off into 
couples except the small children; in a way, that 
was the whole point of Ocean City! If you had 
X-ray eyes and could see everything going on at 
that instant under the boardwalk and in all the 
hotel-rooms and cars and alleyways, you'd realize 
that all that normally showed, like restaurants and 
dance-halls and clothing and test-your-strength 
machines, was merely preparation and intermission. 
Fat May screamed. 





Ics he watched the goings-on from the 


'corner of his eye, it was Ambrose who spied the 


half-dollar on the boardwalk near the tumbling- 
barrel. Losers weepers. The first time he'd heard 
some people moving through a corridor not far 
away, just after he'd lost sight of the crack of light, 
he'd decided not to call to them, for fear they'd 
guess he was scared and poke fun; it sounded like 
roughnecks; he'd hoped they'd come by and he 
could follow in the dark without their knowing. 
Another time he'd heard just one person, unless he 
imagined it, bumping along as if on the other side 
of the plywood; perhaps. Peter coming back for 
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him, or Father, or Magda lost too. Or the owner 
and operator of the funhouse. He’d called out 
once, as though merrily: *Anybody know where 
the heck we are?” But the query was too stiff, 
his voice cracked, when the sounds stopped he was 
terrified: maybe it was a queer who waited for 
fellows to get lost, or a longhaired filthy monster 
that lived in some cranny of the funhouse. He 
stood rigid for hours it seemed like, scarcely respir- 
ing. His future was shockingly clear, in outline. He 
tried holding his breath to the point of uncon- 
sciousness. There ought to be a button you could 
push to end your life absolutely without pain; dis- 
appear in a flick, like turning out a light. He would 
push it instantly! He despised Uncle Karl. But 
he despised his father too, for not being what he 
was supposed to be. Perhaps his father hated As 
father, and so on, and his son would hate him, and 
so on. Instantly! 

Naturally he didn't have nerve enough to ask 
Magda to go through the funhouse with him. 
With incredible nerve and to everyone's surprise 
he invited Magda, quietly and politely, to go 
through the funhouse with him. “I warn you, Ive 
never been through it before," he added, laughing 
easily; “but I reckon we can manage somehow. 
The important thing to remember, after all, is that 
its meant to be a funhouse; that is, a place of 
amusement. If people really got lost or injured or 
too badly frightened in it, the owner'd go out of 
business. There'd even be lawsuits. No character 
in a work of fiction can make a speech this long 
without interruption or acknowledgment from the 
other characters." 

Mother teased Uncle Karl: “Three’s a crowd, 
I always heard." But actually Ambrose was re- 
lieved that Peter now had a quarter too. Nothing 
was what it looked like. Every instant, under the 


surface of the Atlantic Ocean, millions of living ` 


animals devoured one another. Pilots were falling 
in flames over Europe; women were being forcibly 
: raped in the South Pacific. His father should have 
taken him aside and said: “There is a simple secret 
to getting through the funhouse, as simple as being 
first to see the Towers. Here it is. Peter does not 
© know it; neither does your Uncle Karl. You and 
I are different. Not surprisingly, you've often 
wished you weren't. Don't think I haven't noticed 
how unhappy your childhood has been! But you'll 
. understand, when I tell you, why it had to be kept 
secret until now. And you won't regret not being 


like your brother and your uncle. On the contrary." — 


If you knew all the stories behind all the people 
on the boardwalk you'd see that nothing was what 
it looked like. Husbands and wives often hated 
each other; parents didn't necessarily love their 
children; et cetera. A child took things for granted 
because he had nothing, to compare his life to, 
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and everybody acted as if things were as they should 
be. Therefore each saw himself as the hero of the 
story, when the truth might turn out to be that 
he's the villain, or the coward. And there wasn't 
one thing you could do about it! 

Hunchbacks, fat ladies, fools— that no one 
chose what they were was unbearable. In the 
movies he'd meet a beautiful young girl in the fun- 
house; they'd have hairsbreadth escapes from real 
dangers; he'd do and say the right things; she 
also; in the end they'd be lovers; their dialogue- 
lines would match up; he'd be perfectly at ease; 
she'd not only like him well enough, she'd think he 
was marvelous; she'd lie awake. thinking about him, 


instead of vice versa — the way is face looked in 


different lights and how he.stood and exactly what 
he'd said — and vet that would be only one small 
episode in his wonderful life, among many many 
others. Not a furning-point at all. What had hap- 
pened in the toolshed was nothing. He hated, he 
loathed his parents!- One reason for not writing a 
lost-in-the-funhouse story is that either every- 
body's felt what Ambrose feels, in which case it 
goes without saying, or else no normal person feels 
such things, in which case Ambrose is a freak. ‘‘Is 
anything more tiresome, in fiction, than the prob- 
lems of sensitive adolescents?" And it's all too long 
and rambling, as if the author. For all a person 
knows the first time through, the end could be just 
around any corner; perhaps, not impossibly it’s been 
within reach. any number of times. On the other 
hand he may be scarcely past the start, with every- 
thing yet to get through, an intolerable idea. 

Fill in: His father’s raised eyebrows when. he an- 
nounced his decision to do the funhouse with 
Magda. Ambrose understands now, but didn’t 
then, that his father was wondering whether he 
knew what the funhouse was for — especially since 
he didn’t object, as he should have, when Peter 
decided to come along too. The ticket-woman, 
witchlike, mortifying him when inadvertently he 


gave her his name-coin instead of the half-dollar, 


then unkindly calling Magda’s attention to the 
birthmark on his temple: “Watch out for him, 
girlie, he's a marked man!" She wasn’t even cruel, 
he understood, only vulgar and insensitive. Some- 
where in the world. there was a young woman with 
such splendid understanding that she'd see him 
entire, like a poem or story, and find his words so 
valuable after all that when he confessed his appre- 
hensions she would explain why they were in fact 
the very things that made him precious to her . . . 
and to Western Civilization! There was no such 
girl, the simple truth being. Violent yawns as 
they approached the mouth. Whispered advice 
from an old-timer on a bench near the barrel: 
“Go crabwise and ye’ll get an eyeful without up- 
setting!" Composure vanished at the first pitch: 


Peter hollered joyously, Magda tumbled, shrieked, 


clutched her skirt; Ambrose scrambled crabwise, 
tighthpped with terror, was soon out, watched his 
dropped name-coin slide among the couples. 
Shamefaced he saw that to get through expedi- 
tiously was not the point; Peter feigned assistance 
in order to trip Magda up, shouted “I see Christ- 
mas?" when her legs went flying. The old man, 
his latest betrayer, cacked approval. A dim hall 
then of blackthread cobwebs and recorded gibber: 
he took Magda's elbow to steady her against re- 
volving discs set in the slanted floor to throw your 
feet out from under, and explained to her in a calm 
deep voice his theory that each phase of the fun- 
house was triggered either automatically, by a 
series of photoelectric devices, or else manually by 
operators stationed at peepholes. But he lost his 
voice thrice as the discs unbalanced him; Magda 
was anyhow squealing; but at one point she 
clutched him about the waist to keep from falling, 
and her right cheek pressed for a moment against 


his belt-buckle. Heroically he drew her up, it was _ 


his chance to clutch her close as if for support and 
say: “I love you.” He even put an arm lightly 
about the small of her back before a sailor-and-girl 
pitched into them from behind, sorely treading his 
left big toe and knocking Magda asprawl with 
them. The sailor’s girl was a string-haired hussy 
with a loud laugh and light-blue drawers; Ambrose 
realized that he wouldn't have said “I love you" 
anyhow, and was smitten with self-contempt. How 
much better it would be to be that common sailor! 
A wiry little Seaman 3rd, the fellow squeezed a girl 
to each side and stumbled hilarious into the mirror- 
room, closer to Magda in thirty seconds than Am- 
brose had got in thirteen years. She giggled at 
something the fellow said to Peter; she drew her 
hair from her eyes with a movement so womanly 
it struck Ambrose's heart; Peter's smacking her 
backside then seemed particularly coarse. But 
Magda made a pleased indignant face and cried, 
“Al right for you, mister" and pursued Peter into 


the maze without a backward glance. The sailor 


followed after, leisurelily, drawing his girl against 
his hip; Ambrose understood not only that they 
were all so relieved to be rid of his burdensome 
company that they didn't even notice his absence, 
but that he himself shared their relief. Stepping 
from the treacherous passage at last into the mirror- 
maze, he saw once again, more clearly than ever, 
how readily he deceived himself into supposing he 
was a person. He even foresaw, wincing at his 
dreadful self-knowledge, that he would repeat the 
deception, at ever-rarer intervals, all his wretched 
life, so fearful were the alternatives. Fame, madness, 
sulcide; perhaps all three. It's not believable that 


.so young a boy could articulate that reflection, 


and in fiction the merely true must always yield to 
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the plausible. Yet Ambrose M understood, 
as few adults do, that the famous loneliness of the 
great was no popular myth but a genéral truth — 
and moreover, that it was as much cause as effect. 


4 





Au the preceding except the last few sentences 
is exposition that should’ve been done earlier or 
interspersed with the present action instead of 
lumped together. No reader would put up with 
so much with such prolixity. It’s interesting that 
Ambrose’s father, though presumably an intelligent 
man (as indicated by his role as high-school 
teacher), neither encouraged nor discouraged his 
children at all in any way — as if he either didn’t 
care about them or cared all right but didn’t 
know how.to act. If this fact should contribute to 
one of his children’s becoming a celebrated but 
wretchedly unhappy scientist, was it a good thing 
or not? He too might someday face that question; 
it would be useful to know whether it had tortured 
his father for years, for example,-or never once 
crossed his mind. 

In the mirror-maze two important things hap- 
pened. First, our hero found a name-coin someone 
else had lost or discarded: AMBROSE, suggestive 
of the famous lightship and of his father’s favorite 
dessert, which his mother prepared on special 
occasions out of coconut, oranges, grapes, and what 
else. Second, as he wondered at the endless repli- 
cation of his image in the mirrors — second, as he 
lost himself in the reflection that the necessity for an 
observer .makes perfect observation impossible, 
better make him eighteen at least, yet that would 
render other things unlikely, he heard Peter and : 
Magda chuckling somewhere in the maze. “Here” 
"No, here!” they shouted to each other; Peter said, 
"Where's Amby?" Magda murmured. “Amb?” 
Peter called. In a pleased, friendly voice. He 
didn't reply. The truth was, his brother was a 
happy-go-lucky youngster who’d’ve been better off with 
a regular brother of his own, but who seldom com- 
plained of his lot and was generally cordial. 
Ambrose’s throat ached; there aren't enough differ- 
ent ways to say that. He stood quietly while the 
two young people giggled and thumped through 
the glittering maze, hurrah'd their discovery of 
its exit, cried out in joyful alarm at what next 
beset them. Then he set his mouth and followed 
after, as he supposed, took a wrong turn, strayed 
into the pass wherein he lingers yet. 

The action of conventional dramatic narrative 
may be represented by a diagram called Freitag's 


Triangle — a Ne 77 OF more accurately by a 
* » ee . 8 ena SA * » 
variant of that diagram 2 Ng in which 
AB represents the exposition, B the introduction of 
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conflict, BC the “rising action," complication, or de- 
velopment of the conflict; C the climax or turn of the 
action, CD the dénouement or resolution of the conflict. 

While there is no.reason to regard this pattern 
as an absolute necessity, like many other conven- 
tions it became conventional because great numbers 
of people over great numbers of years learned by 
trial and error that it was effective; one ought not 
to forsake it, therefore, unless one wishes to forsake 
as well the effect of drama or has clear cause to 
feel that deliberate violation of the ‘normal’ 
pattern can better can’ better effect that effect. 
This can’t go on much longer; it can go on forever. 
He died telling stories to himself in.the dark; years 
later, when that vast unsuspected area of the fun- 
house came to light, the first expedition found his 
skeleton in one of its labyrinthine corridors and mis- 
took it for part of the entertainment. He died of 
starvation telling himself stories in the dark; but 
unbeknownst unbeknownst to him, an assistant op» 
erator of the funhouse, happening to overhear him, 
crouched just behind the plyboard partition and 
wrote down his every word. The operator’s daugh- 
ter, an exquisite young woman with a figure unusu- 
ally well developed for her age, crouched just behind 
the partition and transcribed his every word. 
Though she had never laid eyes on him, she recog- 
nized that here was one of Western Culture’s truly 
great imaginations, the eloquence of whose suffering 
would be an inspiration to unnumbered. And her 
heart was torn between her love for the misfortunate 
young man (yes, she loved him, though she had 
never laid though she knew him only — but how 
well! —- through his words, and the deep, calm 
voice in which he spoke them) between her love 
et cetera and her woman's intuition that only in 


suffering and isolation could he give voice et cetera. | 


Lone dark dying. Quietly she kissed the rough ply- 
board, and a tear fell upon the page. Where she 
had written in shorthand Where she had written in 
shorthand Where she had written in shorthand 
Where she et cetera. A long time ago we should 


have passed the apex of Freitag’s Triangle and. 


made brief work of the dénouement; the plot doesn’t 
rise by meaningful steps but winds upon itself, 
digresses, retreats, hesitates, sighs, collapses, ex- 
pires. The climax of the story must be its pro- 
tagonist’s discovery of a way to get through the 
funhouse. But he has found none, may have ceased 
to search. l 

What relevance. does the war have to the story? 
Should there be fireworks outside or not? 

Ambrose wandered, languished, dozed. Now and 
then he fell into his habit of rehearsing to himself 
the unadventurous story of his life, narrated from 
the third-person point of view, from his earliest 
memory parenthesis of maple-leaves stirring in the 
summer breath of tidewater Maryland end of 
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parenthesis to the present moment. Its principal 
events, on this telling, would appear to have been : 
A, B, C, and D. 

He imagined himself years hence, successful, mar- 
ried, at ease in the world, the trials of his adolescence 
far behind him. He has come to the seashore with 
his family for the holiday: how Ocean City has 
changed! But at one seldom at one ill-frequented 
end of the boardwalk a few derelict amusements sur- 
vive from times gone by: the great carrousel from 
the turn of the century, with its monstrous griffins 
and mechanical concert-band; the roller-coaster 
rumored since 1916 to have been condemned; the 
mechanical shooting-gallery in which only the 
image of our enemies changed. His own son laughs 
with Fat Mav and wants to know what a funhouse 
is; Ambrose hugs the sturdy lad close and smiles 
around his pipestem at his wife. 

The family's going home. Mother sits between 
Father and Uncle Karl, who teases him good- 
naturedly who chuckles over the fact that the com- 
rade with whom he'd fought his way shoulder to 
shoulder through the funhouse had turned out to 
be a colored boy — to their mutual discomfort, as 
they'd opened their souls. But such are the walls of 
custom, which even. Whose arm is where? How 
must it feel. He dreams of a funhouse vaster by 
far than any yet constructed; but by then they may 
be out of fashion, like steamboats and excursion- 
trains. Already quaint and seedy: the draperied 
ladies on the frieze of the carrousel are his father's 
fathers mooncheeked dreams; if he thinks of it 
more he will vomit his apple-on-a-stick. 

He wonders: will he become a regular person? 
Something has gone wrong; his vaccination didn't 
take; at the Boy-Scout initiation campfire he only 
pretended to be deeply moved, as he pretends to 
this hour that it is not so bad after all in the fun- 
house, and that he has a little limp. How long 
will it last? He envisions a truly astonishing fun- 
house, incredibly complex yet utterly controlled 
from a great central switchboard like the console 
of a pipe-organ. Nobody had enough imagination. 
He could design such a place himself, wiring and 
all, and he's only thirteen years old. He would be 
its operator: panel-lights would show what was up 
in every cranny of its cunning of its multifarious 
vastness; a switch-flick would ease this fellow's 
way, complicate that's, to balance things out; if 
anyone seemed lost or frightened, all the operator 
had to do was. l 

He wishes he had never entered the funhouse. 
No: he wishes he had never been born. But he was. 
Then he wishes he were dead. But he’s not. 
Therefore he will construct funhouses for others 
and be their secret operator — though he would 
rather be among the lovers for whom funhouses are 
designed. 
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For a few hours last summer the 
State Department feared it had been 
overtaken by a contingency the 
United States has sidestepped for 
four years. Early on July 21 word 


reached Washington that François 


Duvalier, Haiti's malodorous dicta- 
tor, had been assassinated. The 


. hearty tone in which State later. 
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viewpoint 


has made anything like intelligent 
preparation. The July assassination 
report didn’t happen to be true, but 
few who know Haiti or its self- 
proclaimed President-for-Life would 
predict with assurance that he will be 
alive two years from now. 

What will happen when Duvalier 
falls, who his successors might be, 
and what troubles lie ahead for 
Haiti, the United States, and the 
OAS are hard questions. They are 
worth examining now because we 
will be forced to examine them be- 
fore long. 

Visit Friendly, Colorful, Sunny 
Haiti! exclaims the Haitian govern- 
ment tourist bureau’s ad in the New 
York Times. Haiti is sunny: despite 
severe hurricanes it has one of the 
finest tropical climates in the world. 
There the ad’s resemblance to reality 
ceases. After ten years of Duvalier, 
weather is Haiti’s only remaining 
asset. Otherwise, the country is 
mired in apathy and despair. 

The depth of Haitian apathy 
showed during recent elections for 
deputies in Duvalier’s ragamuffin 
legislature. As usual, the govern- 
ment was paying each voter who ap- 
peared; nonetheless Port-au-Prince 
(population 300,000) produced less 





. than 3000 ballots RS A 
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$52.1 million. During the two dec- 
ades of this enormous debt growth 
the United States gave Haiti some 
$100 million in aid, $40 million 
after Duvalier took over. Now, with 
the country flat broke, there is noth- 
ing to show for either aid or debt 
save enriched politicians. 


Haiti is numb, exploited, and 


brutalized. The International Com- 


mission of Jurists reported in Sep- 
tember, “The rule of law in Haiti 
has been replaced by a reign of ter- 


ror.” Its ambassador to the OAS 


rarely bothers to attend meetings, 
while Duvalier’s failure to appear at 
the Punta del Este Presidents Con- 
ference reflected not only the well- 
founded fear of assassination which 
holds him at bay in his capital but 
also the alienation of Haiti from 
Latin America. This alienation has 
deepened since Duvalier’s recent 
denunciation of the right of asylum, 
one of Latin America’s most cher- 
ished institutions. 


But terror, destitution, spoliation, 
and disrepute have been Duvalier’s — 
constant companions, in fact his ac- | 
Why is he in Spee 


complices. 
trouble pint 
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machine guns, Duvalier appeared. 
Without explanation the officers 
were herded into a large truck, 
which under escort jolted toward the 
political prison, Fort Dimanche. 

When the convoy halted beside 
the butts of a nearby rifle range, the 
officers realized why they were 
there. Bound to nineteen stakes 
stood nineteen brother officers, every 
one an intimate of Colonel Dom- 
inique’s. Ringed by peasant militia, 
the officers of the general staff were 
handed nineteen rifles, each with 
one round in the chamber, then 
formed into a firing squad under the 
headlights. On  Duvaliers com- 
mand, each man raised his rifle, 
leveled it at the figure in front of 
him, and on the President’s word, a 
volley stuttered in the night. 

Dominique, the victim of a family 
feud, had repeatedly killed and 
beaten at Duvalier’s behest, and 
so, for the past ten years, had most 
of the henchmen who were executed 
that night in June. In a regime 
which survives by terror it will not 
be easy to find nineteen new men 
with the cruelty, callousness, nerve, 
and experience of Dominique’s cro- 
nies. And Dominique himself has 
since been exiled to Europe — an- 
other man to replace. 

Still others who will require re- 
placement are former Ministers of 
Justice and Interior, Rameau Es- 
timé and Jean Julmé, devoted tonton 
macoutes who now share space in the 
cells of Fort Dimanche with Clémart 
Joseph Charles, once Duvalier’s bag- 
man and president of the Banque 
de Commerce. Among the two 
hundred Haitians in asylum who 
jam the Latin-American embassies 
of Port-au-Prince is another onetime 
pillar of the regime, Jean Tassy, the 
ex-police chief, who thoughtfully 
took with him not only twenty 
relatives but also a complete set of 
secret police dossiers and Duvalier's 
execution records. 

Besides having domestic difficulties 
the President-à-Vie faces trouble 
abroad. Three Haitian ambassadors 
have defected since June, and others 
are known to be wavering. Cit- 
ing Duvalier's violations of human 
rights, Ecuador severed relations 
with Haiti in August, while Uru- 
guay and Venezuela have expressed 
open concern. 
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Duvalier’s basic problem is money, 
not least of all because he needs it 
to keep his terrorist organization well 
paid. But destitute Haiti has been 
picked bare. Therefore, as always 
when he has money problems, Papa 
Doc thinks of the United States. 

Although he proclaims himself the 
sole barrier against Communism in 
Haiti, Duvalier as a matter of prac- 
tice keeps overt Communists in key 
cabinet portfolios (Information, Ag- 
riculture, and Finance are or have 
been jobs held by Communists). He 
never interferes with the local Com- 
munists; he maintains backstage 
liaison with Fidel Castro. Duvalier 
has orchestrated these resources so 
as to scare Washington with mani- 
festations of leftist agitation when his 
regime needs refinancing. 





Six O’Clock Mass 





Duvalier’s most harassing prob- 
lem originates not in Haiti but in 
New York. There, at 6 a.m. daily, 
as dawn hits the Caribbean, a young 
Haitian, Ray Joseph, sips strong 
coffee in the Madison Avenue studio 
of Station WRUL and broadcasts 
highly informed Haitian news briefs 
interspersed with sharp jabs at 
Duvalier. 

Raymond Joseph is the voice and 
intellectual sparkplug of the Coali- 
tion Haitienne, a moderate centrist 
group which has finally unified Du- 
valier's long-splintered opposition. 
The Coalition (which State Depart- 
ment officials privately assess as real- 
istic and reasonable) eschews filibus- 
tering and violence: not for them the 
Florida Keys fiasco of 1966, when, 
with CBS reporters poised by ar- 
rangement in the wings, Haitian 
exiles and Cuban gunrunners were 
restrained by federal agents from 
invading Haiti. 

The Coalition's sell may be soft, 
but it is a sell. No Haitian with 
a transistor misses ‘‘Six O’Clock 
Mass." Broadcast in Creole, Haiti's 
racy lingua franca, the morning 
"mass" is a hair shirt to Duvalier. 
The Voice of America does not 
broadcast in Creole. WRUL thus 
provides the only competition for 
Radio Havana's two hours a day in 
that tongue. Using U.S. government 
export-licensed equipment, Duvalier 
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jams WRUL when he can, but 
never Radio Havana. 

René De Pestre, the Haitian Com- 
munist of Radio Havana, has a 
favorite theme. The Coalition, he 
says, is a party of the past. True, 
much of its money comes from Pauly 
Magloire, the charismatic ex-Presi- 
dent of the 1950s; and a leading 
figure is Luc Fouch^, Haiti’s digni- 
fied former ambassador to the UN. 
But with Ray Joseph representing 
the new generation, the Coalition’s 
look, not only in its broadcasts but 
in Combattant, its hard-hitting news- 
sheet, is anything but backward. 

For Duvalier, the Coalition’s most 
damaging effect is that it refutes” 
apologists who say there is no alterna- 
tive to Duvalier, or that any succes- 
sor would be about as bad. For this 
reason Duvalier often voices hope to 
ex- Trujillo torpedoes now in his em- 
ploy that Ray Joseph might some- 
how “disappear,” as did anti-Tru- 
jillo exiles in the days of El Benefac- 
tor. 





"solidarity" 





When news of the Kennedy as- 
sassination reached Port-au-Prince, 
one official who was present says 
Frangois Duvalier called for cham- 
pagne. November 22 is a significant 
date in voodoo numerology, and 
Duvalier had cast a ouanga à mort 
(*death curse") on the President in 
May of 1963. To this day he boasts 
that he killed Kennedy. 

What evoked Duvalier's ouanga à 
mort was steady Kennedy pressure 
against the Haitian dictator and a 
continuing U.S. search for a non- 
Communist alternative. These pres- 
sures relaxed shortly after Kennedy 
was assassinated. 

Within weeks, an American am- 
bassador was back in Port-au-Prince 
with instructions to be friends with 
Duvalier, superseding the chargé 
d'affaires who had been our care- 
taker for many months. Shortly 
afterward, the State Department 
commenced encouraging U.S. tour- 
ism to Haiti, blessed a $2.6 million 
Inter-American Bank loan to Duva- 
lier for **waterworks repair," and 
approved a $4 million AID guaran- 
tee to give Duvalier a petroleum 
refinery (a deal which eventually 





Whats so improbable 
about a 10-year-old 
Alcoa home that 
refuses to show 

its age? 


Nothing. This home owes its lasting 
youth to care-free Alcoa? Aluminum! 
Ten years ago, 23 futuristic homes 
were constructed for Alcoa across 
the country. Their purpose? To prove 
Alcoa Aluminum makes most exterior 
maintenance a thing of the past. 
Today, these buildings are living proof 
of aluminum's care-free nature. 

And many of the ideas featured in 
these homes have become standard 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


items in the building industry. Like 
aluminum siding panels. Aluminum 
soffit and fascia. Aluminum-foil-clad 
insulation. Aluminum roofs, doors 
and rain-carrying systems. 

Why do improbable ideas come true at 
Alcoa? Because when it comes as 
to new uses for aluminum in any ^ 
industry, we begin by believing, and 
finish by proving, through total 
involvement. 
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This IBM physicist is working to 
reduce the cost of 

data processing even more— 
before some other company does. 


Back in 1950, the cost of processing 35 thousand computer instructions 
was one dollar. Today, one dollar processes 35 million instructions. 
What has driven the cost down? The work being done by IBM’s 
Dr. Sol Triebwasser and his associates may give us a clue. 
In an oven and camera-filled laboratory, physicist Triebwasser 
s and his colleagues are developing new methods to make the micro- 
Scopic parts inside a computer even smaller. 
“Smaller parts mean faster computer speeds because the elec- 
tronic impulses travel a shorter distance— more work in less time. 
“Inthe last ten years,” says Dr. Triebwasser, “competitive research 
in the industry has taken computers from bulky vacuum tubes to tran- 
sistors so tiny that 50,000 of them would fit in a thimble. As the 
parts have shrunk, so have processing costs. 
“And we must find ways to make data process- 
ing even more economical. In today’s compet- 
itive world, we can't afford not to." 


IBM 
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failed owing to the regime’s corrupt 
inefficiency). When Washington 
again received a Haitian ambassa- 
dor, in early 1964, President Johnson 
welcomed him with a White House 
, announcement that the United 
"States “‘looks forward to close co- 
operation and solidarity with the 
government of Haiti.” 

Duvalier’s American lobbyist, I. 
Irving Davidson, is credited with 
some but not all of Duvalier’s abrupt 
change of fortune. Mr. Davidson’s 
clientele has included the Nicara- 
guan Somozas, Sukarno (until re- 
cently), and Middle East armaments 


» interests, but more to the present 


point, he is also Washington man 
for the Texas Murchisons, who have 
a monopoly in flour milling in Haiti. 

Less committed than Davidson 
and the Murchisons, other U.S. 
investors in Haiti — Reynolds 
Metals, Haitian-American Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Haitian- 
American Sugar Company (which 
bailed Duvalier out of at least one 
dire crisis) — nevertheless feel they 
can get along with Duvalier and 


$- don’t want to rock the boat. 


State (not much of a place for 
boat-rocking either) feels, with justi- 
fication, that we have enough crises 
around the world without one more 
in Haiti. Every desk officer remem- 
bers the uproar when we had to 
intervene in Santo Domingo; the 
hope today on the Haitian desk, 
headed by a desk officer who has 
never served in Haiti, is that the 


. same thing won't happen on his 


watch. 

This feeling works past a policy of 
inertia into one of propping up 
Duvalier (as we did Trujillo) to 
postpone the evil day. Behind the 
facade of CARE, we have resumed 
aid to Haiti, and on the Duvalier 
terms that Kennedy refused to swal- 
low. State insists that this program 
*is for only $165,000, but a CARE 
official told me that they expected 
it to build up to $750,000. From 
another source — the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank—a $1.3 
million loan (equal to 7 percent of 
- Duvalier’s exiguous budget) was 
given Haiti last year, interest-for- 
given for five years, a term which 
most observers feel appreciably ex- 
ceeds Duvalier’s life expectancy. 


This grant came from the Bank’s 
Special Fund, five sixths of whose 
capital we provide. 

This past August, with U.S. 
acquiescence, the International 
Monetary Fund allowed Duvalier, 
though he was already deeply in 
IMF’s debt, to * withdraw" $1.5 
million. This transaction (which an 
IMF official described to me as “‘very 
special") amounts to an emergency 
loan at one quarter of one percent 
interest for a five-year maturity — 
in short, a virtual gift to Duvalier. 

In such fashion, at every financial 
crisis since 1964, the United States, 
working through public, private, and 
international sectors, has helped to 
ward off the disasters Duvalier so 
surely courts. 


Facing up to the 
unthinkable 


Haiti is small. American interests 
there weighed against our great 
problems are small. But if we value 
our position in Haiti at all, our 
interests demand something less 
shopworn than today's complacent 
policies, so typical of State at its 
do-nothing worst. For the present, 
several steps, well short of in- 
tervention, would help Haiti, hurt 
Duvalier, restore us in Haitian good 
opinion, and serve national interest. 

We should adopt a conspicuously 
cool attitude toward the Duvalier 
regime, discourage tourism (a prime 
dollar-earner), halt loans and finan- 
cial support, and again bring home 
our ambassador and relegate Port- 
au-Prince to a chargé. CARE's cam- 
ouflaged AID program should be 
cancelled. USIA, cataleptic as 
State where Haitian matters are con- 
cerned, and for the same reasons, 
should be stimulated to compete effec- 
tively with Radio Havana for Creole 
listeners. The Coalition Haitienne 
should be quietly supported and 
groomed for succession, and a small 
U.S. task force, civil and military, of 
people who really know Haiti (few 
enough) should be formed for mean- 
ingful preparation for the problems 
and grief that lie ahead. 

After Duvalier's fall, which, like 
it or not, may well demand military 
intervention, we and the OAS must 


be ready to tackle Haiti's abiding 


problems. Ironically, the military 
phase is all the United States is ready 


for. Yet a provisional government 


will have to be established, elections 
organized, and forces of public order 
rebuilt very quickly to disarm the 
secret police and tonton macoutes 


xs 


and prevent the peasant militia from |. 


degenerating into guerrillas in the 


mountains. The economy will need - 
restarting, chaotic finances will re- - 


quire reorganization. Defunct pub- 
lic services will have to be re-created. 
These enormous problems will be as 
susceptible to the short-term AID 
and Alliance for Progress programs 
which State now contemplates after 
Duvalier's fall as cancer is to aspirin. 

To cope realistically with the 


post-Duvalier chaos, American pol- 
icy ought above all to engage the - 


rest of the hemisphere. Haiti could 
accept guidance and tutelage of a 
collective character which, however 
much it will need them, would be 
intolerable from a single power. A 


& 


discriminating, preferably multilat- - 


eral, aid program, not so big as to — 


engorge the country, should be 
aimed at building tourism, re-estab- 
lishing infrastructure (roads, small 
airfields, harbors) and coastal trade, 
developing rich potential fisheries, 
and salvaging the Artibonite Valley 
project which could still become 
Hait's TVA. A small but knowl- 
edgeable military mission will be 


immediately essential to revive the — 


once efficient Garde d'Haiti and 
enable it to control and disarm 
Duvalier's militia. 

The cost to the United States of 
supporting Duvalier now and of 
drifting toward an inevitable Haitian 
crisis is alienation of any successor 
regime. They will accept U.S. aid 
afterward — they will have no 


choice — but Haitian memories are 
long, and they will also remember ~ 


who for years supported the most 
flagitious regime in their country's 
history — and for the wounding 
reason that Haiti, in the U.S. and 
OAS view, just really wasn't worth a 
crisis. 

The very thought of Haiti and its 
problems, let alone of another Carib- 
bean intervention, is apparently so 
unthinkable today that nobody can 
bear thinking about it. 
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by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


When Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., visited Moscow last 
summer, he found the Russians agitated and upset over 
lhe impending publication of Svetlana  Alliluyeva's 


memoirs. They wanted publication postponed until 


after this month’s observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. Failing that, they tried 
lo blunt the event by leaking in advance a bowdlerized 
version of the much-awaited book by Joseph Stalin’s 


daughter. Mr. Schlesinger, chronicler of the Ages 


of Jackson and Roosevelt, and of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, here illuminates the historical values of Mrs. 
Alliluyeva's book written before her flight from the 
Soviet Union and before she composed the remarkable 
document TO BORIS LEONIDOVICH PASTERNAK, /irsl 


published in the June ATLANTIC. 


| a E in the end, becomes a form of irony; 
and little could be more ironical on the eve of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
than the publication of an indictment of Commu- 
nism by the daughter of Joseph Stalin. At first, 
indictment may not seem the right word for this 
apparently gentle book. Svetlana Alliluyeva’s 
Twenty Letters to a Friend is on the surface a romantic 
memoir, saturated with a wisttul lyricism and by 
no means always clear or unambiguous in its testi- 
mony. But its nostalgia masks a clarity and even 
savagery of memory and judgment — a daughter’s 
wounded judgment of a father, of an epoch, and 
of great hopes betrayed. “I believe,” she writes 
in an author's note, “that I am, in a way, bearing 
U. P. I. photo. 
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witness." No one else saw the terrible history of 
Stalinism through a perspective at once so privi- 
leged and so confined; and the witness she bears, 
in the very narrowness and intensity of its observa- 
ton, adds vastly to our understanding of the 
comedy and tragedy of absolute power. 

Alliluyeva tells us that she wrote this book 
between July 16 and August 20, 1963, in the village 
of Zhukova outside Moscow. The letter form, in- 
formal and discursive, evidently provided the ideal 
means of releasing the flood of unbearable recol- 
lection so long dammed up in the depths of her 
consciousness. Clearly the writing became a thera- 
peutic exercise, a coming to terms at last with ex- 
periences whose significance and enormity had 
been too great for the young Svetlana to grasp. 
"Now that I’ve managed to shed the intolerable 
burden that was pressing on me," she writes 
toward the end, “I feel as though I'd been scaling 
the cliffs up a mountainside and that at last I’ve 
reached the top. The rivers are sparkling in 
the valleys, and the sun is shining over everything. 
I thank you, my friend." 

And the friend? It was he who urged her to 
write the letters and who provided the initial 
audience; “it did not occur to me at the time that 
the book I was writing might be published." 
Alliluyeva has subsequently described the friend to 
the New York Times as a "scientist," belonging 
*also to the world of literature," whom she could 
not name because ‘the might have troubles." But, 
whomever she thought she was writing to, one 
cannot resist the impression that in some sense 
these letters are addressed to the father whom she 
regards with so much love and horror. 

The text shows signs of emotion and haste in 
composition. It is, for example, excessively repe- 


titious; nearly every point is made two or three 
times. There are occasional factual discrepancies. 
Thus she writes twice that she made her first visit 
to Leningrad in 1955, but then says elsewhere 
that her mother took her there in 1926. The point 
is trivial, since she was six months old at the time 
of this first visit and obviously remembered nothing 
of it, but it indicates a certain looseness in brush- 
work. So again, though most authorities say she 
was born in 1925, she gives her birth date as 
February, 1926. 

It would be a mistake, though, to suppose that 
the letters represent only an unorganized and 
chaotic flow of consciousness. ‘These memories 
had evidently taken shape within her over the 
long years and by 1963 had assumed sharp dra- 
matic form. The apparent artlessness of the 
narrative is accompanied by considerable skill 
in the ordering and presentation of her materials. 
Throughout she introduces her characters with a 
marked sense of literary, almost novelistic, effect. 
Her mother, for example, receives much tanta- 
lizing mention in earlier letters but is not fully 
portrayed until Letter 8; and her nurse Alexandra 
Bychkov, perhaps the person closest to her in these 
years, does not really emerge until the last letter. 


E Ir the nature of Alliluyeva's literary education 
or the nature of Russian life itself that makes so 
much of this book echo with the sounds of classic 
Russian writers? The first letter, with its superb 
and appalling account of her father's death, could 
almost be a scene from Dostoevsky. The sketches 
of her mother's family, especially the story of 
Aunt Anna (Letter 5), have a distinct Chekhovian 
ring. The play of coincidence in her recollections 
equals Russian folklore, or Dr. Zhivago. Thus her 
father (she has heard) rescued her mother from 
drowning when she was two years old and then, 
meeting her again fifteen years later, married her. 
lhings seem generally to happen to Alliluyeva 
"ten years to the day since my mother's death," 
or “ten years to the day since my father had come 
into my room in a rage and struck me across the 
face," or (her last meeting with her father) on 
"November 9, 1952, the twentieth anniversary 
of my mother's death." 

Above all she evokes nature as a backdrop to 
emotion with the deplorable facility of a minor 
Russian romantic novelist: the evening sun lights 
the grass and the woods with gold, the white 
birches shimmer, the air is thick with the sweet, 
heady smell of grass and the fragrance of wild 
blackberries, “the freshly washed earth was so 
lovely that I wanted to gasp for joy." Again how 
ironic that the survival of the “Russian soul" 


TWENTY LETTERS TO A FATHER 


through the ordeal of Stalinism should be so viv- 
idly demonstrated by the daughter of Stalin! 
Her prose is filled with images of decay and re- 
newal, of death and rebirth. 

The ultimate contrast in these letters is between 
light and shade — on the one hand, “that place 
of sunshine I call my childhood," those ‘‘cloudless 
days . . . sunny and gay"; and on the other, the 
shadowed years after her mother's death, the 
"dark empty house where my father spent the last 
twenty years of his life," the season of somberness 
and destruction. “It was as though," she con- 
cludes, my father was at the center of a black 
circle and anyone who ventured inside vanished or 
perished.” 

This is, so to speak, the broad lighting effect. 
Yet in detail her mother’s era does not seem to 
have been all that idyllic for Svetlana, nor her 
father’s all that gloomy. She remembers her 
mother as aloof, preoccupied, even cold: “I cannot 
recall her kissing or caressing me ever. She was 
afraid of spoiling me because my father petted 
and spoiled me enough as it was. . . . I saw my 
mother so rarely." As for her father, though she 
loved him less, she remembers him as ‘always 
carrying me in his arms, giving me loud, moist 
kisses and calling me pet names like ‘little sparrow’ 
and ‘little fly.’ " Svetlana had no idea at the time 
that she owed **our whole happy childhood" to her 
mother; ‘we only realized it later, when she was 
no longer there." 

Why this conflict between the broad effect and 
the detail, between memory and experience? 
The clue lies, I think, in her remark to the New 
York Times that “our family was the battlefield 
of the struggle" — the struggle in the aftermath 
of the Revolution between idealism and power, 
ends and means, good and evil. The light-and- 
shade imagery evidently results not from her con- 
temporaneous feelings as an oblivious child but from 
her later attempt to assess the meaning of the 
mysterious drama which pervaded her childhood. 

Her mother’s family, the Alliluyevs, were a 
Russian family of the sort made familiar to us by 
Chekhov — ‘all sensitive and high-strung," Svet- 
lana writes, *quivering with sensibility . . . too 
thin-skinned, sensitive and generous to come 
through this fearful life unscathed." Her mother 
was above all a revolutionary idealist of the 1917 
generation, married at seventeen to a hardened 
revolutionary operative more than twice her age. 
The marriage itself symbolized the battle for the 
soul of the Revolution. 

Other sources suggest that Nadya Alliluyeva was 
pregnant in 1919 and the marriage not altogether 
voluntary. In any case, Stalin could not have been 
an easy husband. Less than four years after the 
marriage, Lenin, dictating his famous testament, 
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called him “too crude? and proposed his removal 
as secretary-general of the Party. Crude he un- 
questionably was. Yakov, his son by his first mar- 
riage, despairing over his relationship with his 
father, attempted suicide but succeeded only in 
wounding himself. ‘‘My father," Svetlana reports, 
“made fun of him and liked to sneer, ‘Ha! he 
couldn't even shoot straight!’ ”’ 

Nadya, according to the daughter, retained a 
“holy faith” in the ideals of the Revolution. Stalin 
*had once seemed to her the highest embodiment 
of the revolutionary New Man." But in time she 
could no longer evade the knowledge that he was 
steering the Revolution along dangerous paths. 
*She suffered the most terrible, devastating dis- 
illusionment.” There is independent testimony 
(Alexander Orlov, Alexander Barmine, Victor 
Serge, Victor Kravchenko) that Nadya was ap- 
palled by the violence, repression, and famine 
which came in the wake of the forced collectiviza- 
tion of the countryside. The husband grew more 
unresponsive and irascible. The wife became silent, 
melancholy, old before her time. 

In November, 1932, the Communist grandees 
gathered for a banquet to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Revolution. Stalin loudly in- 
sisted that Nadya take a drink. Nadya, who never 
drank herself and was frightened by the effect 
of alcohol on her husband, refused. As he pressed 
her, she rose from her seat, ran from the room, and 
returning to her apartment in the Kremlin, shot 
herself. She left behind a letter for her husband, “‘a 
terrible letter,” Svetlana says, ‘‘full of reproaches 
and accusations. It wasn't purely personal; it was 
partly political as well." 


3 a at any rate, was the story told Svetlana 
by her mother's relatives and her nurse when, ten 
years later, she came upon a casual reference to 
Nadya's suicide in the pages of an English or 
American magazine. In 1932 the story had been 
put out that her mother had died of acute appendi- 
citis; it had never occurred to the young daughter 
to doubt this. The question of Nadya's death 
cannot, however, be considered completely solved. 
Elizabeth Lermolo served in a forced-labor camp 
with a woman named Natalia Trushina, a member 
of the Stalin household; and Trushina's testimony, 
as reported in Lermolo's Face of a Victim, is that 
Stalin himself came back to the Kremlin, up- 
braided his wife, and finally shot her. The weight 
of evidence favors the suicide theory, but the other 
cannot be absolutely dismissed. Conceivably Stalin 
did return and the last bitter quarrel drove Nadya 
to shoot herself. 

Whatever happened, Svetlana's life underwent 
little outward change. “For ten years after my 
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mother died, my father was a good father to me." 
She saw him practically every day in the winter 
and accompanied him to Sochi in the summer. 
But there were subtle alterations in the atmosphere, 
perhaps perceived more vividly in retrospect than 
at the time. As the state took over her father's 
various households, things became impersonal, 
institutional, even a little menacing. The increas- 
ing anxiety and depression in her mother's family 
troubled her. She was dimly aware (very dimly: 
she was only eleven in 1937) of a larger malaise 
in Soviet society when her mother's relatives and 
parents of school friends began inexplicably to dis- 
appear. Despite the external continuities of life, 
*inwardly things had changed catastrophically. 
Something had snapped inside my father.” 

In Svetlana's backward look, her mother's sui- 
cide pushed her father over the brink into para- 
noia. Unquestionably she makes the process too 
clear-cut. In the early autumn of 1932 Stalin was 
already experimenting with the techniques which 
would mark his tyranny later in the decade. Riutin, 
his chief of propaganda, had circulated a memoran- 
dum calling for his removal by the Central Com- 
mittee. Though the procedure suggested was en- 
tirely constitutional, Stalin had Riutin and his 
group arrested, claimed they wanted to murder 
him, and called for their execution. He had not 
before sought the death penalty for opponents 
within the Party. Already in his world dissent 
was becoming treason, political criticism a personal 
assault. The Central Committee, led by Kirov, 
rejected Stali's demand. A month after this 
defeat, Nadya killed herself. This accelerated, but 
did not initiate, the descent into madness. 

It was, Svetlana writes, “a dreadful crushing 
blow, and it destroyed his faith in his friends and 
people in general. . . . He viewed her death 
as a betrayal and a stab in the back." In his last 
years, Stalin returned again and again in conver- 
sation to his wife's suicide, talking incessantly to 
his daughter about it, (nearly driving me out of 
my mind." Sometimes he would curse the “vile 
book" Nadya had been reading shortly before her 
death — of all things, Michael Arlen's 77e Green 
Hat (which concludes, of course, with the suicide 
of Iris March). More often he tried to pursue 
through the labyrinthine ways of his own mind the 
answer to the question, who put her up to it? 
He obviously held Nadya's family accountable, 
and before he was through, he sent half its members 
to Siberia. And if his enemies had penetrated into 
his very household, how powerful they must be 
in the country at large! 

Paranoia is an elusive illness. ** The most striking 
characteristic of symptom-formation in paranoia," 
Freud has written, “‘is the process which deserves 
the name of projection. An internal perception is sup- 
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pressed, and, instead, its content, after undergoing 
a certain degree of distortion, enters consciousness 
in the form of an external perception." Paranoiacs 
betray themselves by the tendency to attribute their 
own unconscious designs to others and to see the 
world as a conspiracy against themselves. They do 
not always betray themselves by obviously neurotic 
or deranged behavior. They can be capable of the 
utmost reasonableness and lucidity. So during the 
Second World War Stalin impressed Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Beaverbrook, Hopkins, and all the 
English and Americans who encountered him as a 
man of immense sense and capacity. 

Yet the paranoia remained. In the ‘“‘secret 
speech" of 1956, Khrushchev said of Stalin in the 
thirties, ““Everywhere and in everything he saw 
‘enemies,’ ‘double-dealers’ and ‘spies.’ " His daugh- 
ter's language is almost identical: “He saw enemies 
everywhere. It had reached the point of being 
pathological, of persecution mania." Moreover, 


once he had cast out of his heart someone he had known 
for a long time, once he had mentally relegated that 
someone to the ranks of his enemies, it was impossible 
to talk to him about that person. . . . Any effort to 
persuade him . . . made him furious. . . . All [that] 
accomplished was loss of access to my father and total 
forfeiture of his trust. . . . He was in the grip of an 
iron logic whereby once you said A, then B and C have 
to follow. Once he accepted the premise that X was 
his enemy, the premise became axiomatic, and no 
matter what the facts might be, they had to be made to 
fit. My father was unable ever to go back psycho- 
logically to believing that X wasn't an enemy but an 
honest man after all. At this point — and this was 
where his cruel, implacable nature showed itself — 
the past ceased to exist for him. Years of friendship 
and fighting side by side in a common cause might 
as well never have been. 


This is a hard judgment for any daughter to 
make of any father, and Alliluyeva may be forgiven 
for not resting comfortably in it. Suddenly one 
finds a cry of anguish: did her mother's death, she 
asks, *simply leave my father free to do what he 
would have done in any case? . . . Could she 
have halted the terrible process had she lived?" 
With courage, the daughter answers her own 
question: “I doubt it." If this were so, ‘didn’t she 
fire her shot then out of a logic that was profoundly 
inevitable?" 


Ns without exonerating her father, she cannot 
bring herself to hold him exclusively responsible for 
the corruption of the Revolution. An understand- 
able filial ambivalence runs through her handling 
of this problem. She is often protective of her father: 
at one time she writes that his persecution mania 
“was all a result of being lonely and desolate.” (In 
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a sentence cut from the American edition, she even 
says that her father never killed anything but hares 
and hawks, and these not often.) In what historians 
will find the most novel and problematic part of 
her book, she offers up L. P. Beria as Stalin's evil 
genius. Her thesis is that Beria played upon her 
father's paranoia, fed it, manipulated it for his own 
purposes, until Stalin ended as the prisoner of the 
system of terror which he himself had created. 

Beria, it will be recalled, was, like Stalin, a 
Georgian. He rose through the state security 
services, and by 1930 he was running the OGPU 
in Transcaucasia. He progressed from this to the 
secretary-generalship of the Caucasian Party, in 
which capacity he wrote a sycophantic book about 
Stalin's role in the Communist Party in the Cau- 
casus. In 1938 he came to Moscow and soon be- 
came head of the secret police. 

He appears in Zwenty Letters as the villain in a 
Russian fairy tale — **utterly degenerate," ‘‘this 
monster," “the embodiment of Oriental perfidy, 
flattery, and hypocrisy.” Her mother, Svetlana 
says, saw through him from the start and forbade 
him the house as early as 1929. ‘‘Everyone close to 
us hated him. . . . Everyone in the family loathed 
him." Whispering slyly to Stalin, his pince-nez 
gleaming in a corner, “‘with typical cunning Beria 
played on my father’s bitterness and sense of loss" 
after Nadya’s death. By 1937 or 1938 he had 
planted his cousin in Stalin’s entourage as house- 
keeper and his “personal spy." “My father," 
Svetlana writes, “was astonishingly helpless before 
Beria’s machinations. All Beria had to do was to 
bring him the record of the interrogation in which 
X ‘confessed,’ or others ‘confessed’ for him or, 
worse yet, X refused to ‘confess.’ " After he came 
to Moscow, 


he saw my father every day. His influence on my 
father grew and never ceased until the day of my 
father's death. I speak advisedly of this influence 
on my father and not the other way around. Beria 
was more treacherous, more practiced in perfidy and 
cunning, more insolent and single-minded, than my 
father. In a word, he was a stronger character. . . . 

In a good many things Beria and my father were 
guilty together. I am not trying to shift the blame 
from one to the other. At some point, unfortunately, 
they became spiritually inseparable.. The spell cast by 
this terrifying evil genius on my father was extremely 
powerful, and it never failed to work. 


So Beria and his associates cut off Stalin from his 
old friends, stimulated his pathological suspicions, 
pushed him in one direction or another as they 
wished, until “all powerful as he was, he was 
impotent in the face of the frightful system that had 
grown up around him like a huge honeycomb, and 
he was helpless either to destroy it or bring it under 
control." 
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We simply do not have enough knowledge at this 
point to know whether Alliluyeva's thesis about 
Beria is correct. But there is reason to suspect that 
filial piety leads her to see his relationship to her 
father with exaggerated intensity. Thus the next 
event, after Nadya's death, in propelling Stalin 
toward the madness of the purges was the murder of 
Kirov in December, 1934. Kirov was emerging 
more clearly than ever, according to the testimony 
of Bukharin, as the champion “of the abolition of 
the terror, both in general and inside the party." 
His assassination gave Stalin a pretext for renewing 
and extending the terror; and Khrushchev later 
said in the *secret speech" of 1956 that Kirov's 
murderer had been ‘‘assisted by someone from 
among the people whose duty it was to protect the 
person of Kirov.” The Soviet security services 
seem definitely to have been involved. Some-have 
supposed that Stalin himself arranged for the dis- 
posal of a potential rival. 

Alliluyeva denies this. She describes her father 
as "shattered . . . by the death of both my mother 
and Kirov. . . . Pll never believe my father was 
involved in this particular death. . . . Kirov was 
close to my father and my father needed him. I 
remember when we got the awful news that Kirov 
was dead, and how shaken everybody was." To 
the daughter it seemed '*more logical to link his 
killing with the name of Beria rather than with my 
father." Perhaps; but in December, 1934, Beria 
was only secretary-general of the Communist Party 
in Transcaucasia. The case against Stalin is 
stronger, and against the secret police strongest of 
all; it is conceivable that Yagoda, then head of the 
NKVD, seeing Kirov as the main threat to the 
power of the police, took matters into his own hands 
and assumed Stalin’s tacit consent. Beria had 
NKVD connections, but he did not become head 
of the secret police for another four years. 

Moreover, it is far from clear that Beria’s spell 
“never failed to work" or that his influence ‘“‘never 
ceased until the day of my father's death." Again 
no one can know with certitude; but there is some 
suggestion that Beria fell into a certain disfavor in 
Stalin's last years. In November, 1952, he was 
dropped from fourth to sixth in the Politburo's order 
of precedence. In his “‘secret speech" Khrushchev 
tried to make Beria (who himself had been killed 
by his colleagues after Stalin's death) a secondary 
scapegoat; but even he blamed only one of the 
three great post-war scandals — the Leningrad 
affair of 1949 — on Beria. He did not try to im- 
plicate Beria personally in either the Mingrelian 
conspiracy of 1951-1952 or the doctors plot of 
1953. Boris Nicolaievsky has argued that the Min- 
grelian purge weakened Beria's position; and the 
doctors’ plot, with its implied criticism of the 
efficiency of the secret police, might well, if fol- 
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lowed up, have eventually involved Beria himself. 
(A month after Stalin's death, when Beria was 
Minister of the Interior, a number of both the 
Mingrelian “conspirators” and the doctors were 
rehabilitated.) 

Some alleged eyewitness accounts of Stalin’s 
last hours have Beria shouting jubilantly, ‘The 
tyrant is dead, dead, dead!" “If Stalin was mur- 
dered,” Robert Payne has written, “the most 
likely candidate for murderer was Beria.” No 
doubt Alliluyeva is right in suggesting that on 
occasion the servant exploited the master. But 
Stalin remained the master, and Beria the servant. 


Sees own relations with her father 
underwent a basic change in the winter of 1942— 
1943 as she approached her seventeenth birthday. 
Several things contributed to this. One was her 
appalled discovery that her mother had committed 
suicide. Another was her father’s callous treatment 
of her half brother’s wife, who was arrested after 
her husband was captured by the Germans, and 
of her full brother, Vassily, whom he humiliated, 
browbeat, and left an alcoholic. Still another was 
Stalin’s brutal intervention when he learned that 
Svetlana was emotionally involved with Alexei 
Kapler, a Jewish film writer. Stalin, furious, had 
Kapler arrested as a British spy and sent off to 
Siberia. It was then that he slapped his daughter 
twice across the face. ‘Thereafter they did not 
speak for months. “I was never again the beloved 
daughter I had once been.” 

Stalin lived on for ten more years. It was an 
increasingly solitary, morbid, and claustrophobic 
existence. He never once saw, for example, five 
of his eight grandchildren. He was so little aware 
of the change in the value of the ruble that when 
he occasionally gave Svetlana a few notes, “he 
thought he was giving me a million." He regarded 
public applause with increasing cynicism. At the 
Bolshoi Theater on his seventieth birthday, Svetlana 
could see his face twitching with annoyance. “They 
open their mouths and yell like fools," he would 
say in tones of angry contempt. He had his various 
dachas built and rebuilt, but none satisfied him. 
In the end, he lived in a single room and made it 
do for everything — working, eating, sleeping. 

Svetlana went through two marriages and 
divorces (Stalin refused to meet her first husband, 
another Jew), pursued an independent life as a 
student, began to move in the literary circles of 
Moscow. Once in a long while she brought her 
children on a visit to their grandfather. She had 
not seen Stalin for four months when, on March 2, 
1953, she was called out of French class at the 
Academy to receive a message that Malenkov 
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wanted her to come immediately to her father’s 
dacha at Kuntsevo. 

Her account of the next three days has almost a 
mythological quality, in the sense not of being 
false but of being fantastic on a grand scale. ‘‘There 
was only one person who was behaving in a way 
that was very nearly obscene," she remembers. 


That was Beria. He was extremely agitated. His 
face repulsive enough at the best of times, was now 
twisted by his passions, by ambition, cruelty, cunning 
and a lust for power and more power still. 


Meanwhile her father lay unconscious. Several 
times he opened his eyes, but his gaze was clouded, 
and no one knew whether he recognized anyone. 
Then he began to hemorrhage; his breathing be- 
came shorter; his face grew dark; his lips turned 
black; *the last hours were nothing but a slow 
strangulation." At what seemed the final mo- 
ment, he suddenly opened his eyes and cast a 
glance over the room. 


It was a terrible glance, insane or perhaps angry and 
full of the fear of death. . . . The glance swept over 
everyone in a second. Then something incomprehensi- 
ble and awesome happened that to this day I can't 
forget and don't understand. He suddenly lifted his 
left hand as though he were pointing to something 
above and bringing down a curse on us all. The 
gesture was incomprehensible and full of menace, 
and no one could say to whom or at what it might 
be directed. The next moment, after a final effort, 
the spirit wrenched itself free of the flesh. 


So it all ended. In the next years Alliluyeva 
brooded over her father and the past, living, as 
she writes, a “‘weird and preposterous double life.” 
Her outer life on the fringe of the government elite 
was secure enough. But her inner life became one of 
“total alienation from all these people, from their 
customs and interests, their spirit and deeds." 
A religious impulse, perhaps implanted by her 
grandmother and her nurse, began to flower within 
her. By the time she was thirty-five, “I, who'd been 
taught from earliest childhood by society and my 
family to be an atheist and materialist, was already 
one of those who cannot live without God... . 
Its simpler to divide people today into believers 
and unbelievers.” 

The mystique of the Revolution vanished: “No 
revolution ever destroyed so much of value for the 
people as our Russian Revolution." But the new 
generation, she hopes, will read these pages in their 
country’s history **with a feeling of pain, contrition 
and bewilderment, and they'll be led by this feeling 
to live their lives differently." They want to be 
happy; they want bright colors, fireworks, noise, 


excitement; they want culture and knowledge; 


"they want the way of life the rest of Europe has 
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enjoyed for so long to come to Russia at last." 
For Russia, she concludes, is greater than the 
Revolution. *No matter how cruel and harsh our 
country may be... no one who loves Russia 
in his heart will ever betray her or give her up or 
run away in search of material comfort. Her 
beauty, tranquil and wise, shines like a soft, sorrow- 
ful light from the pale sky. It will survive every- 
thing and go on forever." 


There will no doubt be much righteous comment 
about this book. Some will feel that Alliluyeva is 
too lenient toward her father; but greater severity 
would have asked a great deal from human nature. 
Others — those who believe that the function of 
contemporary history is to protect the reputation of 
politicians and express indignation over disclosures 
about high government officials — ought logically 
to be more outraged than ever over a daughter's 
revelations about her father; no doubt the tact that 
Stalin was a Communist will make it all right this 
time. In any case, the conception of history as a 
toady to power is indecent. The private words 
and actions of public men, insofar as they illumi- 
nate their public deeds and policies, are an essential 
part of the historical record. For the obligation of 
history is to provide as full and exact a reconstruc- 
tion of the past as possible — as the obligation of 
rational society is to offer its citizenry the most 
accurate possible information about the purpose 
and performance of its leaders. 

The Russians are considerably upset over Twenty 
Letters to a Friend. ‘They take it as the climax of a 
carefully orchestrated American campaign to spoil 
their sacred fiftieth anniversary; indeed, they took 
it so hard this summer that there seemed to some 
good reason to defer publication of the book tor a 
few weeks until the obsequies were over. Eventually 
they sought to take the edge off the book by leaking 
portions of it well in advance. One can understand 
their anger over a woman who, in their view, has 
done precisely what she herself condemned — 
betrayed her native land, given it up, run away in 
search of material comfort. How would Americans 
have felt at the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence if the 
British, a month before July 4, 1826, had published 
a book by a daughter of George Washington expos- 
ing the glorious experiment as a racket and a fraud? 

But the Russians are wrong. This book is not 
the work of a sensationalist or a traitor. It is wrung 
from an agonized conscience and a sickened heart. 
It is a deeply, ineradicably, Russian book. It is a 
testament which, someday, one must hope, Rus- 
sians will be free to read — and will then be grateful 
to Svetlana Alliluyeva for the witness she has so 
courageously and movingly borne. 
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In December of 1831 Charles Darwin sailed for 
Patagonia aboard the H.M.S. BEAGLE, a voyage he 
later described as “the most important event of my 
life." 
and Darwin's lively encounters with the ship's captain, 
Robert Filz Roy, are recounted by Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
the distinguished poel and critic. 


The circumstances of that remarkable journey 


A DARWIN SIDELIGHT: The Shape of the Young Man’s Nose 


©), MonpDay, Sep- 


tember 5, 1831, Rob- 
ert FitzRoy was ex- 
actly twenty-six years 
and two months old. 
Young as he was, he 
had been in His Maj- 
esty’s Navy for twelve 
years, and before that 
in the Royal Naval 
College. He had risen 
rapidly to lieutenant, 
then to flag lieutenant 
under Rear Admiral 
Sir Robert Otway, 
then to captain, and was generally regarded as one 
of the most promising young men in the British 
Navy, with a brilliant career already well begun. 
All the testimony agrees that FitzRoy was a re- 
markable seaman, and a conscientious and scrupu- 
lous master (he took great pride in the health of 
his crews, supplying such unfamiliar antiscorbutics 
as pickles and apples), if a fairly severe disciplinar- 
ian, so that on his second voyage all the officers and 
two thirds of the crew from the first volunteered 
to serve with him again. 

FitzRoy came of excellent family, and was the 
grandson of the third Duke of Grafton on his 
father's side, making him a direct descendant of 
Charles II, and of the first Marquis of London- 
derry on his mother's side. He was slight and 
dark, with a handsome, somewhat heavy Stuart 
face, a courteous although rather imperious Stuart 
manner, and the devil's own temper. In the words 
of a young man who later served under him, “he 
was devoted to his duty, generous to a fault, bold, 
determined and indomitably energetic, and an 
ardent friend to all under his sway." He was 





independently wealthy. Since 1828, Captain Fitz- 
Roy had been master of H.M.S. Beagle, a small 
deep-waisted brig of about 240 tons, rigged as a 
bark and carrying six guns, which had returned 
the year before from a two-year voyage surveying 
the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and 
was soon to embark on a longer similar expedition. 

On that significant Monday in 1831, Captain 
FitzRoy was in London, at his lodgings, about to 
see the young man who was later to describe him 
as “energetic.” They had never met before, and 
their paths had intersected only through a fantastic 
comedy of errors. FitzRoy had determined to take 
a naturalist with him when the Beagle sailed again, 
having on the last voyage strongly felt the lack 
of someone trained in geology, able to explore 
"distant countries yet little known," which might 
perhaps contain valuable metals. Back in England, 
he had applied to Captain Francis Beaufort, the 
Admiralty Hydrographer, for permission to take 
with him some suitable “‘scientific person," who 
would share his cabin and mess. Captain Beaufort 
had approved the idea, and had asked George 
Peacock, mathematical tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to suggest a person. Perhaps under- 
standing that he was to suggest a “‘parson,’’? Peacock 
had first made the offer to the Reverend John 
Stevens Henslow, botany professor at the college, 
who had refused it because his wife ‘“‘looked so 
miserable" when she encouraged him to go, and 
then to Henslow’s friend, the Reverend Leonard 
Jenyns, a country vicar and amateur entomologist 
and ornithologist, who had actually begun to pack 
before he finally decided against going. Both had 
recommended a young man graduated from Cam- 
bridge that year; in FitzRoy’s words, «Mr. Charles 
Darwin, grandson of Dr. Darwin the poet, as a 
young man of promising ability, extremely fond 


Portrait from CHARLES DARWIN by Sir Gavin de Beer, reproduced by permission of Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
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of geology, and indeed of all branches of natural 
history.” 

Peacock and Henslow had written to Darwin, 
describing the voyage and insisting that unqualified 
as he seemed, he was “the very man” to go; 
Darwin had almost missed the letters when they 
arrived during his absence from his home in Shrews- 
bury. Next, his father, Dr. Robert Darwin, had 
talked him out of going, for a number of very 
sound reasons, and Charles had written to Henslow 
and Peacock refusing the offer; then his uncle 
Josiah Wedgewood had talked him back into going, 
driven him to Shrewsbury, and talked Dr. Darwin 
into giving his permission; finally Darwin had 
written again, to Peacock, Henslow, and Beaufort, 
withdrawing his refusal. Darwin had raced by 
coach and post chaise to Cambridge to see Henslow, 
on Friday, September 2, and on Saturday had 
gotten a friend at Cambridge named Wood, who 
knew FitzRoy, to write recommending him. On 
Sunday Wood had received a letter from FitzRoy 
that shattered everything; Darwin learned that 
the captain was *so much against my going that 
I immediately gave up the scheme." Nevertheless, 
inexplicably, he had taken the Monday morning 
coach to London to see FitzRoy. 


Pius letter to Wood, discouraging Darwin 
from going, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
During the interview, FitzRoy told Darwin that 
it was because he had invited a friend, a Mr. 
Chester, who may or may not have been fictitious, 
to come, and that there would not have been 
room, but that five minutes before Darwin's arrival 
he had received a letter from Chester saying that 
he would not be able to come. Later in the week 
he had another story, that he had “taken a sudden 
horror of the chances of having somebody he 
should not like on board the Vessel," and confessed 
that his letter to Cambridge was “to throw cold 
water on the scheme." Whatever the reason, the 
interview went very well. FitzRoy first mentioned 
all the disadvantages and hardships of the trip; 
then, finding Darwin undiscouraged and finding 
himself more and more taken with him, began to 
stress all the advantages; and finally he enthusi- 
astically invited Darwin to come along. Darwin 
in turn was enormously impressed by FitzRoy; 
as he wrote to his sister Susan, “There is something 
most extremely attractive in his manners and way 
of coming straight to the point." FitzRoy asked 
him directly: *Shall you bear being told that I 
want the cabin to myself? when I want to be 
alone. — if we treat each other this way, I hope 
we shall suit; if not, probably we should wish 
each other at the Devil Much later in the 
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voyage, FitzRoy confessed to Darwin that what 
had chiefly worried him during the interview was 
the shape of Darwin's nose. He was an ardent 
disciple of Lavater and believer in physiognomy, 
convinced that he could judge a man's character 
by his features, and he doubted whether anyone 
with Darwin’s lumpish nose “‘could possess sufficient 
energy and determination." 

Apart from his nose, certainly, there was little 
to judge young Charles Darwin by. At the time of 
the interview he was twenty-two-and-a-half years 
old. The spring before, he had been graduated 
from Cambridge, where he had achieved no par- 
ticular distinction, academic or otherwise, and 
had displayed no more interest in science than 
extracurricular friendships with such of the science 
faculty as Henslow and the geologist, the Reverend 
Adam Sedgwick. Darwin’s chief adolescent in- 
terests had been a rather haphazard collecting, 
principally of beetles, and shooting, which was his 
particular passion. His father was convinced he 
was hopelessly frivolous, and had once told him, 
"You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat- 
catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself 
and all your family." On the strength of this un- 
flattering judgment, Charles's patent inability to 
become a doctor, and his general lack of interest 
in any particular field or profession, Dr. Darwin 
had decided that his son had best become a clergy- 
man, and his study at Cambridge was to have 
prepared him for the ministry. One of the argu- 
ments Josiah Wedgewood had used in favor of 
Darwin's going on the voyage, in fact, was that the 
pursuit of natural history was a very suitable 
hobby for a clergyman, and it was assumed that 
Charles would study for orders on his return. 

lhat Monday in September was beyond any 
doubt the most fateful day in the lives of both 
participants. In Darwin's case, he never lost the 
conviction that he, and his whole theory of evolu- 
tion, were entirely formed by the voyage of the 
Beagle. On his return, he wrote FitzRoy, “I 
think it far the most fortunate circumstance in my 
life that the chance aftorded by your offer of tak- 
ing a Naturalist fell on me," and said that what 
he had learned on the Beagle, “I would not ex- 
change for twice ten thousand a year." Looking 
back on his career forty-five years later, Darwin 
wrote in his Autobiography: 

The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most 
important event in my life, and has determined my 
whole career; yet it depended on so small a circum- 
stance as my uncle offering to drive me thirty miles to 
Shrewsbury, which few uncles would have done, and 
on such a trifle as the shape of my nose. I have always 
felt that I owe to the voyage the first real training or 
education of my mind. 


The voyage not only gave him the germ of his 
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theory of natural selection and much firsthand 
data for it, but it gave him the material for the 
early books and papers that made his reputation 
and earned an audience for his evolutionary 
hypothesis. The same extraordinary series of coin- 
cidences and accidents, culminating in the inter- 
view and acceptance before lunch Monday, de- 
termined FitzRoy’s life just as definitely, and much 
more tragically. FitzRoy became, in the directest 
possible fashion, the godfather of the most dis- 
turbing idea of the past century and its first victim. 


Wa: a glorious day the fourth of November 
will be to me!” Darwin wrote FitzRoy in October, 
1831, referring to the date the Beagle was ex- 
pected to sail (it actually sailed on December 27). 
“My second life will then commence, and it shall 
be as a birthday for the rest of my life." Relations 
between Darwin and FitzRoy in those months 
were of the best, and neither had occasion to 
regret his first impression: FitzRoy had written to 
Beaufort the day of the interview, *I like what 
I see of him much," and Darwin had written to 
Susan the next day, describing FitzRoy as “‘my 
beau ideal of a captain." After they were several 
months out, Darwin wrote to his father: ‘‘The 
Captain continues steadily very kind and does 
everything in his power to assist me," and he 
found FitzRoy's industry particularly praiseworthy: 
“He works incessantly, and when apparently not 
employed, he is thinking. If he does not kill him- 
self, he will, during this voyage, do a wonderful 
quantity of work." At about the same time, Fitz- 
Roy was expressing similar ideas in a letter to 
Beaufort: Darwin is a very sensible hard-working 
man, and a very pleasant messmate. I never saw 
a ‘shore-going fellow’ come into the ways of a 
ship so soon and so thoroughly as Darwin," and 
shortly afterward, “Darwin is a regular trump.” 
When Darwin sent his first collection of specimens 
home, FitzRoy wrote to Beaufort: “I fancy that 
though of small things it is numerous and valuable, 
and will convince the Cantabrigians that their 
envoy is no Idler.” Hard work was to be the 
chief thing that united them for the rest of the 
voyage: Darwin tireless at making observations in 
natural history and geology and collecting speci- 
mens; FitzRoy exhausting himself at hydrography, 
surveying, and navigation. 

Before the Beagle sailed, however, Darwin had 
had one ominous experience with FitzRoy's sudden 
temper at real or fancied insults to his pride, and 
equally sudden cooling. At Plymouth, when they 
were buying equipment for the ship, FitzRoy 
had made a statement in anger to a shopkeeper 
who had offended him, and had seen by Darwin's 
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face that he did not believe it. “You do not believe 
what I have said," FitzRoy challenged furiously 
when they were outside, and Darwin admitted 
that he did not. After a few moments of silence, 
FitzRoy said, “You are right, and I acted wrongly 
in my anger at the blackguard." 

This was to be a pattern Darwin came to know 
well. Early in the voyage, at Bahia in Brazil, 
they had a bitter quarrel over slavery. FitzRoy 
defended the institution, and argued that he had 
just visited a Brazilian plantation where the owner 
had called up the slaves, and they had all testified 
they were happy and didn't want to be free; 
Darwin sneered at the value of such testimony, 
given before the slaves’ master; FitzRoy became 
livid and shouted that he refused to live with a 
man who doubted his word. Darwin prepared to 
mess with the gun-room officers for the rest of 
the voyage, and suspected he might even be 
forced to leave the ship, but within a few hours 
FitzRoy had sent an officer to him with an apology 
and a request that they continue to live together. 
Shortly afterward, Darwin wrote to Henslow from 
Rio: “The Captain does everything in his power 
to assist me, and we get on very well, but I thank 
my better fortune he has not made me a renegade 
to Whig principles. I would not be a Tory, if it 
was merely on account of their cold hearts about 
that scandal to Christian nations — Slavery.” 
There is no doubt that the two quarreled fre- 
quently about politics in general and slavery in 
particular, and if Darwin was prepared to give 
a little on Whiggery, he would not budge an inch 
on slavery. The fury of his references to it in 
The Voyage of the Beagle, its ‘atrocious acts," 
‘“‘heart-sickening atrocities,’ and moral ‘‘debase- 
ment," culminating in the ejaculation *I thank 
God, I shall never again visit a slave country," 
seemed aimed at FitzRoy as much as at English 
public opinion. 

After a number of these quarrels, Darwin began 
to get some sort of perspective on FitzRoy. He 
wrote to his sister Caroline in April, 1832: 


And now for the Captain, as I daresay you feel some 
interest in him. As far as I can judge, he is a very ex- 
traordinary person. I never before came across a man 
whom I could fancy being a Napoleon or a Nelson. I 
should not call him clever, yet I feel convinced nothing 
is too great or too high for him. His ascendancy over 
everybody is quite curious: the extent to which every 
officer and man feels the slightest rebuke or praise, 
would have been before seeing him, incomprehensible. 
It is very amusing to see all hands hauling at a rope, 
they not supposing him on deck, and then observe the 
effect when he utters a syllable; it is like a string of 
dray horses, when the waggoner gives one of his aweful 
smacks. His candour and sincerity are to me un- 
paralleled, and using his own words his “vanity and 
petulence” are nearly so. I have felt the effects of the 
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latter: but the bringing into play the former ones so 
forcibly makes one hardly regret them. His greatest 
fault as a companion is his austere silence: produced 
from excessive thinking: his many good qualities are 
great and numerous: altogether he is the strongest 
marked character I ever fell in with. 


The next year, 1833, things went well, and 
there were few conflicts of temperament to inter- 
rupt the work. FitzRoy began the year genially 
by naming a body of water in Tierra del Fuego 
"Darwin Sound," explaining in his Narrative of 
the voyage, “‘after my messmate who so willingly 
encountered the discomtort and risk of a long 
cruise in a small loaded boat." He ended it with 
equal geniality, organizing Christmas contests in 
running, jumping, wrestling, and other sports 
among the seamen, and distributing prizes to the 
winners. 

The tollowing year, FitzRoy named “Mount 
Darwin" after his persevering messmate, and later 
in the year delayed the Beagle ten days because 
Darwin was sick on shore, without telling him 
that it was tor his sake. Darwin mentioned in a 
letter to a friend that the captain abhorred ‘‘the 
d d scientific Whigs,” but the reference 
seems amiable enough, and when they had a 
moderate discussion about the fixity of species, in 
connection with a wolflike tox on East Falkland 
Island, oddly enough it was FitzRoy who took the 
liberal, or mildly evolutionary, view, arguing that 
it might be a modification of the Patagonian fox, 
rather than a distinctly created species. The 
sudden blow came in November, when FitzRoy, 
overworked, turious with the Admiralty tor re- 
fusing to support him in purchasing some auxiliary 
vessels to help the Beagle’s survey (Darwin agreed 
with him that it was discrimination because he 
was a Tory), and in general morbidly depressed, 
irresolute, and obsessed with the idea that he was 
becoming insane, suddenly resigned his command 
for reasons of ill health. Darwin determined to 
leave the ship when he did, but FitzRoy was 
eventually persuaded by the officers to withdraw 
his resignation and finish the voyage. By the next 
March, Darwin was writing Caroline, “The Cap- 
tain is quite himself again." 

In July of 1835, the captain was so much him- 
self again that he had a furious quarrel with the 
commodore above him, in regard to the commo- 
dore’s slowness in rescuing a shipwrecked British 
crew; he threatened the old man with court- 
martial, and in general, as Darwin wrote gleetully 
and illiterately to Caroline, showed everyone what 
a “taught hand” he was. During that year, 
Darwin and FitzRoy roomed together on shore 
at Coquimbo, and at Concepción again quarreled 
violently, this time over a matter of the greatest 
triviality. FitzRoy complained that the hospi- 
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tality of the inhabitants obliged him to give a 
great party for them, Darwin argued that he was 
under no such obligation, FitzRoy ‘“‘burst out into 
a fury" and shouted that Darwin ‘‘was the sort 
of man who would receive any favours and make 
no return," and Darwin got up, left the ship, and 
went to his lodgings on shore. When he came 
back to the ship after a few days, the storm had 
blown over and the captain was as cordial as 
ever, but the first lieutenant said to him: ‘‘Con- 
found you, philosopher, I wish you would not 
quarrel with the Skipper; the day you left the ship 
I was dead-tired, and he kept me walking the 
deck till midnight abusing you all the time." 

By January, 1836, Darwin was less optimistic 
about FitzRoy’s chances of becoming a Napoleon 
or Nelson. He wrote to Susan: 


I have been for the last 12 months on very cordial 
terms with him. — He is an extraordinary but noble 
character, unfortunately, however, affected with strong 
peculiarities of temper. Of this, no man is more aware 
than himself, as he shows by his attempts to conquer 
them. I often doubt what will be his end; under many 
circumstances I am sure it would be a brilliant one, 
under others I fear a very unhappy one. 


In April, he wrote Caroline, “The Captain is 
daily becoming a happier man," and that FitzRoy 
had liked what he read of Darwin’s journal (which 
later became The Voyage of the Beagle) and suggested 
its publication. In June they wrote an article 
together, advocating support for the missionaries 
in the Pacific, and when they got to Cape Town, 
had it published in the South African Christian 
Recorder over their joint signature. For the last 
few months of the voyage, things were again placid. 


Bos committed to print a later retrospect of 
the voyage. FitzRoy’s Narrative of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Beagle, published in 1839, frequently men- 
tions Darwin's activities as a naturalist, but he 
seems to have been chiefly impressed by Darwin's 
quick thinking and endurance, and he tells one 
story of Darwin's rescuing their boat from de- 
struction, and another of Darwin going off to find 
water for one of their expeditions on land when 
FitzRoy and the rest of the party had succumbed 
to exhaustion. Darwin's Voyage, published at the 
same time, says almost nothing personal about the 
captain besides acknowledging his ‘“‘undeviating 
kindness." By 1876, when he wrote his Autobiog- 
raphy, Darwin chiefly remembered FitzRoy's temper 
and their quarrels, and he summarized somewhat 
gracelessly: “He was very kind to me, but was 
a man very difficult to live with on the intimate 
terms which necessarily followed from our messing 
by ourselves in the same cabin.” 
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Darwin’s tone was not as reserved, however, on 
his return from the voyage. He wrote to FitzRoy 
the day after he got back to Shrewsbury, apolo- 
gizing for being in a ‘‘dead-and-half-alive state" 
on the last few days of the voyage, and wishing 
that FitzRoy were with him. Later, when he had 
settled in London to work on his specimens, he 
wrote FitzRoy the letter that acknowledged the 
trip as the most fortunate circumstance in his 
life, “now that the small disagreeable parts are 
well-nigh forgotten." He showed the manuscript 
of his Voyage to FitzRoy sometime before publica- 
tion, and there are marginal comments on it 
apparently in FitzRoy’s hand: *A very happy ex- 
pression,” “A false metaphor," and ‘Good, 
but the 1st pt not quite clear.” FitzRoy had 
married soon after the voyage and settled in 
London, and in April, 1839, Darwin went to take 
tea with the FitzRoys, where he heard the cap- 
tain’s wife talk about her new baby, which was, 
like all babies, beautiful, and had a voice as 
musical as a lute. The tea may not have been 
entirely peaceful, however, for Darwin wrote to 
Susan the next day: “The Captain is going on 
very well, that is for a man who has the most con- 
summate skill in looking at everything & everybody 
in a perverted manner.” Early in 1840, Darwin, 
now married and completely settled in his life 
work, wrote to FitzRoy, “I have nothing to wish 
for, excepting stronger health to go on with the 
subjects to which I have joyfully determined to 
devote my life." 

In 1843, FitzRoy was appointed governor of 
New Zealand, and Darwin wrote to him, “I can- 
not bear the thoughts of your leaving the country 
without seeing you once again; the past is often 
in my memory, and I feel that I owe to you much 
bygone enjoyment, and the whole destiny of my 
life," and made arrangements to come to London 
from his home at Downe and pay him a farewell 
visit. By 1845 FitzRoy was back, recalled from 
office as the result of a petition by the white settlers, 
who accused him of favoring the Maoris. Darwin 
wrote him again in 1846, telling him of his current 
work on barnacles (“My life goes on like clock- 
work, and I am fixed on the spot where I shall 
end it"), sending him a copy of his Geology of 
South America but warning him that it wouldn't 
interest him much, and concluding: “Farewell, 
dear FitzRoy, I often think of your many acts of 
kindness to me, and not seldomest on the time, 
no doubt quite forgotten by you, when, before 


making Madeira, you came and arranged my 


hammock with your own hands, and which, as I 
afterwards hear, brought tears into my father's 
eyes." 

Darwin wrote in his Autobiography, “I saw FitzRoy 
only occasionally after our return home, for I was 
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always afraid of unintentionally offend 
and did so once almost beyond mutual r« 
tion," but of this last quarrel there is n 
nor is there any record of further corres] 
or of their ever meeting again. The 
tenors of their lives were probably as 1 
sponsible for their drifting apart as was . 


temperament. Darwin had been livin; 
and obscurely at Downe, rarely coming t 
as his health got progressively worse, tui 
one scientific work after another: three 

the geology of the Beagles voyage, and 1 
weighty volumes representing eight yea 
tensive work, on the classification of a 
sized barnacle called the Cirripede, a 

of which had interested him on the voy 
was rapidly developing a scientific r 
through his books, as well as papers ar 
graphs, and since 1839 had been collectin; 
the inflammatory problem of the fixity « 
first in secret, then gradually revealing 
to a few scientific friends. 

FitzRoy's life had been as public as h 
messmate's was private. In 1841 he 
Parliament as the Conservative cand 
Durham, and became involved in a ridic 
lengthy public brawl with a second Coi 
candidate, a Mr. William Sheppard. It ci 
when Sheppard, carrying a horsewhip, 
FitzRoy outside his club, and said (or late 
he said): “Captain FitzRoy, I will not s 
but consider yourself horse-whipped.” 
hit him in the head with an umbrella anı 
him down, but was prevented from offer 
meeting by his fellow officers. Each put 
side of the controversy in an interminable 
pamphlet, according to the wordy fashi 
day: FitzRoy in “Capt. FitzRoy’s stat 
circumstances which led to a persona 
between Mr. Sheppard and Capt. Fit 
1841, Sheppard in “Conduct of Capt. F 
reference to the electors of Durham" 
FitzRoy lost the election, but the follo 
was elected to Parliament as member for 
and distinguished himself by bringing 
*for improving the condition and efficier 
cers in the mercantile marine." 

From 1843 to 1845 FitzRoy was invol 
New Zealand fiasco. ‘This too led to pu 
the “Petition to Parliament from the ii 
of the Southern Settlement of N. Zez 
1845, and FitzRoy’s defense, Remark 
Zealand," in 1846. In 1848, FitzRoy was 
acting superintendent of the Woolwich « 
and published a book, Sailing Direction. 
America. The next year he was given the 
of the fittingly named Arrogant, one of 
experimental screw frigates, and in 1850, 
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of health and “his private affairs," he retired from 
the service and was placed on half pay, although 
he continued to advance in rank on the retired list. 
The next year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1854 he was appointed chief of 
the new meteorological department of the Board 
of Trade, and devoted the rest of his career to 
developing the infant science of meteorology, which 
culminated in his Weather Book in 1863. In the 


opinion of Sir John Knox Laughton, the Secretary . 


of the Navy Records Society, FitzRoy's two prin- 
cipal achievements, besides his remarkable sur- 
veying on the Beagle voyage, were the storm warn- 
ings he developed for the Board of Trade and his 
agitation on behalf of the lifeboat association, 
for both of which, Laughton writes, ‘seafaring 
men owe him a deep debt of gratitude." 


M. as FitzRoy's mind was occupied with the 
improvement of British sailing, it came to be 
occupied even more with a thing that does not 
seem quite in character, religious fundamentalism 
of the most extreme sort. His Narrative of the voyage 
of the Beagle, published in 1839, contains two 
almost unbelievable final chapters for a sober 
work on navigation, Remarks on the early migra- 
tion of the Human Race,” and “A very few Re- 
marks with reference to the Deluge." These chap- 
ters are a somewhat hysterical attempt to use the 
observations made on the Beagle s voyage, the same 
materials out of which Darwin fashioned his theory 
of natural selection, to prove the literal truth of 
the first chapters of Genesis. FitzRoy writes that 
he himself had been “‘led away by sceptical ideas," 
and known “extremely little of the Bible"; takes 
a crack at the young Darwin (“I mention this 
particularly, because I have conversed with 'persons 
fond of geology, yet knowing no more of the Bible 
than I knew at that time"); and then goes on to 
refute these “‘men of Voltaire’s school." The “days” 
of creation were literal days, he insists, since 
"Vegetation was produced on the third day, the 
sun on the fourth. If the third day was an age, 
how was the vegetable world nourished?" The 
lion would certainly have lain down with the lamb 
on the Ark, since “He who made, could surely 
manage," and moreover, the animals would have 
been frightened into submission by the Flood. 
He proves that Job's leviathan and behemoth were 
the extinct megalosaurus and iguanodon, and finds 
"remains of Arkite observances” in every country 
the Beagle visited, such as the Hebrew word 
“Shem,” current among the Indians of Chile, 
“handed down from their ancestor of the Ark." 
“These remarks would be useless" FitzRoy ex- 
plains, “were it not that they may reach the eyes 
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of young sailors, who have not always access to 
works of authority." In another place: “If my 
few remarks tend, even in the least, to warn young 
persons of my profession against assenting hastily 
to new theories — while they induce a closer 


examination into the Record of truth — my object - 


will be fully attained." FitzRoy's most indignant 
paragraph was aimed directly at the evolutionary 
view, which had hardly yet occurred to Darwin. 
He writes: 


Have we a shadow of ground for thinking that wild 
animals or plants have improved since their creation? 
Can any reasonable man believe that the first of a race, 
species or kind, was the most inferior? Then how for a 
moment could false philosophers, and those who have 
been led away by their writings, imagine that there 
were separate beginnings of savage races, at different 
times and in different places? Yet I may answer this 
question myself; for until I had thought much on the 
subject, and had seen nearly every variety of the human 
race, I had no reason to give in opposition to doubts 
excited by such sceptical works, except a conviction 
that the Bible was true, that in all ages men had erred, 
and that sooner or later the truth of every statement 
contained in that record would be proved. 


By 1845, FitzRoy had become so fanatically re- 
ligious that the New Zealanders remarked in their 
petition: **T'hey cannot but think that the somewhat 
obtrusive and absorbing observance of devotional 
duties . . . has contributed to give to Govern- 
ment House the air of a conventicle, and caused 
its almost entire desertion by all but missionaries.” 
Darwin's faith, meanwhile, had moved in the 
opposite direction. He wrote in his Autobiography: 


Whilst on board the Beagle I was quite orthodox, 
and I remember being heartily laughed at by several 
of the officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting 
the Bible as an unanswerable authority on some point 
of morality. I suppose it was the novelty of the argu- 
ment that amused them. But I had gradually come by 
this time, 7.e. 1836 to 1839, to see that the Old Testa- 
ment was no more to be trusted than the sacred books 
of the Hindoos. 


On the evening of July 1, 1858, papers by Alfred 
Russell Wallace and Charles Darwin, “On the 
Tendency of Species to form Varieties; and on the 


Perpetuation of Varieties and Species by Natural - 
Means of Selection," were read before the Linnean _ 


Society, with Darwin not present, and the theory 
of evolution had been announced to the world. On 
November 24, 1859, On the Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection, 
M.A., F.R.S., a small green-covered volume priced 
at 15 shillings, was published in an edition of 1250 
copies. It was entirely sold out by publication day, 
and almost immediately England was in an uproar. 
One of the first public reactions was a pair of curi- 
ous anonymous letters in the London Times, in the 
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issues of December 1 and December 5, on the 
rather oblique subject of “Works of Art in the 
Drift." Darwin sent one of them to his friend Sir 
Charles Lyell, the geologist, with the note: 


I forget whether you take in the Times; for the chance 
of your not doing so, I send the enclosed rich letter. 
It is, I am sure, by Fitz-Roy. . . . It is a pity he did 
not add his theory of the extinction of Mastodon, etc., 
from the door of the Ark being made too small. 


j hi great Darwinian battle came at Oxford, 
at the meeting of the British Association on June 
30, 1860. Again Darwin was not present. The 
occasion was nominally a discussion of a paper by 
Dr. Draper of New York, on the “‘Intellectual 
development of Europe considered with reference 
to Mr. Darwin,” and word had gotten around 
that the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford, familiarly known as ‘‘Soapy 
Sam," would destroy Darwin and his pernicious 
views once and for all. Almost a thousand people 
came, far too many for the lecture room, and they 
finally crowded into the library of the Museum. 
Henslow presided, and both Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley and Joseph Dalton Hooker, Darwin’s two most 
enthusiastic scientific supporters, were there by 
chance, both having at first decided not to come. 
Draper read his paper, dully, for an hour. Then 
three more speakers took the platform and were 
shouted down, the third, a Reverend Mr. Dingle, 
almost mobbed when he drew two crosses on 
the blackboard and said, “Let this point A be 
the man, and let that point B be the mawnkey," 
and all the undergraduates began to scream 
*Mawnkey! Mawnkey" until he sat down. 

Then the bishop rose, and in a slick and effective 
half-hour speech ridiculed Darwin and his *hy- 
pothesis, raised most unphilosophically to the dignity 
of a causal theory," concluding with the earnest 
warning that it was all contrary to biblical reve- 
lation. The bishop got carried away, however, 
and just before concluding he turned to Huxley 
and asked him whether he claimed descent from a 
monkey through his grandfather or grandmother? 
Huxley struck his knee and whispered to a friend, 
“The Lord hath delivered him into my hands!” 
(The religious imagery of the free-thinking Dar- 
winian forces that evening comes as something of a 
surprise; Hooker, too, writing of the affair to 
Darwin, said, I swore to myself that I would smite 
that Amalekite, Sam, hip and thigh.) Recog- 
nized by Henslow, Huxley rose slowly, and in a 
few sentences demolished the bishop. He would 
rather have an ape for an ancestor, he said, than 
the sort of man who *'plunges into scientific ques- 
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tions, questions with which he has no real acquaint- 
ance, only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, 
and distract the attention of his hearers from the 
point at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled 
appeals to religious prejudices.” ‘Then Hooker 
rose to speak, demonstrated that the bishop could 
not possibly have read The Origin of Species, and 
in any case knew nothing whatsoever of the scientific 
subjects under discussion. The bishop sat silent, 
and the audience was in a tumult. 

When order was at last restored, one more friend 
of Darwin's, a man who had known him longer 
than either Huxley or Hooker, rose to speak. It 
was Rear Admiral Robert FitzRoy, Retired, a 
bitter and querulous old man at fifty-five. He in- 
dignantly denied Huxley's claim that the Origin 
was a logical statement of fact, strongly regretted 
its publication, and announced that reading it had 
caused him the most acute pain. Suddenly waving 
a Bible in the air, he shouted that he had always 
warned the young man against holding views con- 
trary to the revealed Word of God, the only and 
the unimpeachable authority. He was immediately 
hooted down. 

On April 30, 1865, by which time Darwin’s 
theory of evolution had swept away much of the 
serious opposition and was on its way to being 
generally accepted throughout the world, Robert 
FitzRoy, now Vice Admiral, Retired, after one of 
his familiar brooding sessions, went into his bath- 
room before breakfast and cut his throat with a 
straight razor. The circumstances and reasons 
have never been made public. The Dictionary of 
National Biography does not mention FitzRoy’s sui- 
cide at all; the Encyclopaedia Britannica says only, 
“In a fit of mental aberration he put an end to his 
existence." Darwin's biographers have agreed that 
evolution was an important factor: ‘A bitter dis- 
appointed man in a world poisoned by false gos- 
pels,” says one; **Probably he never forgave himself 
for the part he had played in perverting Darwin's 
mind," says another. Darwin himself, writing 
eleven years after the event, was somewhat more 
charitable. He wrote: 


Towards the close of his life he was, as I fear, much 
impoverished, and this was largely due to his generos- 
ity. Anyhow, after his death a subscription was raised 
to pay his debts. His end was a melancholy one, namely 
suicide, exactly like that of his uncle, Lord Castlereagh, 
whom he resembled closely in manner and appearance. 
His character was in several respects one of the most 
noble which I have ever known, although tarnished 
by grave blemishes. 


If Darwin contributed to the subscription, there 
is no record of it. In all his later life, visitors 
agreed that his nose was his most prominent feature. 


SEA CHANGE 


A Story by Shirley Ann Grau 


Su went to the observation deck to watch the 
plane take off, the way she always did. She 
watched it swing away from the loading ramp, 
windows like dots on its fat silver side. She tried 
to see into each window, to find a face, and couldn't. 
The plane eased around and began the long lum- 
bering trip down the field. The big jets had to go 
all the way back to the very end of the runway. 
When they swung into takeoff position, their tails 
seemed to hang over the low barbed-wire fence. 

A small red private plane crossed overhead. 
The people next to her waved frantically, the 
children screeched, ‘‘Good-bye, good-bye. See 
you soon." “He can't hear you," their mother said. 
Their father said, ‘‘He better not be looking down 
to see you either." They walked away. 

Her plane had cleared the buildings and the 
scattered service trucks and moved upfield, a bit 
faster now, tail bobbing at each joint of the con- 
crete. Another jet swung in behind; like two ducks 
they waddled up the runway, their shiny coats 
gleaming in the smoky sunlight. 

She knew that by the time they reached the end 
of the runway she would have lost sight of her 
plane. She had never learned to tell one from 
another in that hazy distance. All the other times 
she had come, she stood for half an hour in this 
same spot and watched plane after plane take off; 
that way she could be sure that one of them was his. 
And that he was gone. 

She didn't really know why she waited. It was 
just something she did. Her eyes glanced from one 
speck to the next, trying to hold them in view for 
the seconds after they had disappeared. She 
thought of him up there, stretching, pulling out a 
magazine, settling back for a nap. Only maybe 
she was watching the wrong plane . . . 

Now there was a cluster of planes down at the 
runway's end. The heat haze washed around them 
like beach ripples. 

The top of her head began to tingle with the 
sun; she pulled a scarf out of her purse. In the 
sharp gusty breeze she had trouble getting it on 


straight. She finally tied it loosely under her chin, 
letting it crumple crookedly across the back of her 
hair. 

In the plane, he would be relaxed. Flying didn't 
bother him at all. 

** Honey, when you've flown as much as I have, and in 
some of the planes I been in, with people shooting at you, 
or thinking of shooting at you, you get to think that a 
commercial flight is like sitting in a movie. No storm is 
going to be as bad as that ground fire coming up at you." 

"Pm afraid," she said, “I can't help it if Pm afraid 
of a lot of things." 

"When your numbers up, it doesn’t matter where 
you are.” 

“I just don’t think that way." 

" [ have to, honey. In my business you have to." 

Dust blew into her eyes. She let planes take off 
unnoticed while she blinked furiously. Pll have to 
cry a tear or two, she thought. And that was very 
easy. Tears came so freely she had trouble stopping 
them. The piece of dust washed away. 

The haze and the planes were all the same silvery 
color. She squinted at them. And decided not to 
wait. Not this time. 

She turned and pushed her way through the 
turnstiles, climbed quickly down the flight of stairs. 
She marched into the lobby, her heels clicking pur- 
posefully on the cement floors. Then quite suddenly 
she was very tired. Quite suddenly she felt the 
three or four nights of broken sleep, and tears, 
and the steady nagging ache in the center of her 
chest. The heart does hurt, she had thought over 
and over again. I always thought it was just a 
saying, but it’s real. Your heart can hurt. 

Now in the airport lobby her shoulders turned 
heavy and the back of her knees began to tremble. 
The tips of her fingers tingled and burned. She 
stopped to look at them. A porter, arms full of bags, 
dodged around her. ‘‘Sorry,” she said. 


A Southern writer, Miss Grau is the author of two 
novels and of many prizewinning short stories. 
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She would sit down for a moment. The chairs 
in the center of the lobby looked smooth and clean, 
their slick green covers were chilly with air con- 
ditioning. She sat still and felt the cool slip through 
her dress and disappear against her sun-hot skin. 
As soon as one spot warmed, she shifted her body 
to a cool one. Once she even moved to another 
chair. The trembling left her legs, and she could 
breathe more easily. 

“This isn’t hot," he said, “not like out there. God, 
[ never felt a sun like that. Or maybe its the damp. 
And the funny plants. They got some vines out there, 
you'd swear they reached out and grabbed at you, they 
kind of wrap around you.” 

Here were only some plastic palms, standing on 
each side of the bar entrance. Two children played 
tossing paper balls into their sand-filled pots, and 
sailed a folded plane over their shiny hard green 
leaves. Now and then they stopped to get some 
more paper from a rack that said Catholic Litera- 
ture Take One. 

“You've done two tours of duty out there. Why should 
you do a third?" 

“Theyre short of people, honey." 

“Theyre always short of people. Why you?” 

"I guess its like the submarine service. Those guys 
get a lot of sea duty, honey. More than they should.” 

“But they told you; they said yowd be stationed right 
here, right here in town." 

“You saw the orders, honey." 

" [t isn’t fair.” 

“Things happen like that. 
like that.” 

She smoothed her pink linen skirt across her 
thighs. The building shook with the sudden roar 
of a plane. Funny, she thought, sometimes you 
didn't hear a plane and then sometimes you did. 
The wind must blow the sound around. 

Would he have looked down from the plane to 
the observation deck, and would he be upset that 
she wasn't there? The way the planes were taking 
off, he probably couldn't see anything at all. 

She kept on smoothing her skirt, getting each 
little wrinkle out of the linen, working at it care- 


You got lo expect things 


fully, inch by inch, as if it were the most important 
thing in the world. 

It hurts to worry this much, she thought. It 
really hurts like a cut, or a broken bone. It hurts 
more than my broken arm when I fell off the climb- 
ing bars in third grade. A lot more than that. It 
hurts so much that it can't hurt any more. 

“Pm just scared,” she said. 

"Dll be all right. Dve always been all right.” 

“Your luck’s going to run out. You can’t get away all 
the time." 

"Dll be extra careful, honey.” 

“Yow ll get killed. I know yow ll get killed. 

The flat final sound of that voice, her voice, 
ran in her head. She heard it echoing among the 
bony arches, vibrating the white tunnels. Killed. 
He was going to get killed. This time, he would die. 

She was so thirsty, her lips felt swollen. She 
would have to find a water fountain somewhere. 
She circled the lobby, then turned into the tile 
corridor that led to the landing gates. She kept 
swallowing; and each time her throat ached more. 

He'd be killed. This time she knew he'd be 
killed. 

She coughed, her throat was that dry. She 
couldn't seem to moisten it. They said you were 
thirsty when you were dying. They said people 
screamed and begged for water, that was how you 
knew they were dying. Would he do that? He 
never asked for anything. Not before. It bothered 
her sometimes that he never even asked her for a 
cup of coffee, he'd just get up and fix it himself. 
Of course they hadn't been together very much 
during their three years of marriage, not in places 
they could call their own. There'd been a lot of 
different hotels and motels, and then she'd come 
back to her parents house alone. That was the 
military life, he said, always coming and going. 

"I could go to Hawaii," she said. **I could get a job in 
Hawaii, and it would be closer for you.” 


“Hawaii is pretty bad when yowre alone. Anyway, 


it’s not so far back here, not with all the planes. I can 
always get on one of them." 
“But I want to.” 
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"lou stay with your parents, and Pll do the running 
around." 

He never asked for anything. It wasn't in him 
to do that. Maybe he'd have learned if they'd had 
longer together. 

She was halfway down the blue and yellow corri- 
dor, her heels clipping neatly. There seemed to be 
no planes unloading on this side. The tile-lined 
space was almost empty, with only a leftover smell 
of passing groups of people. 

She asked a single blue uniform, “Do you know 
where a water fountain is? I can't seem to find 
one." 

*"l'here's one downstairs by the taxi stand," the 
blue uniform said. “‘But the closest one's right there 
in the Weather Bureau." 

“Thank you," she said, and walked toward the 
door he indicated. Then stopped abruptly. 

"Anything wrong?" the blue uniform asked. 
“Change your mind?" 

"No." She pointed to the door. It said clearly: 
No Admittance. Authorized Personnel Only. “I 
guess I'm not authorized." 

He pushed the door open and held it for her. 
"I forgot that some people still read signs. Foun- 
tain's right there." 

She drank. The water splashed her nose and 
ran down her chin. She drank with little gulping 
sounds until she had run the water so long it was 
freezing cold and her teeth began to ache. Slowly 
she lifted her head, took a couple of breaths, then 
ducked for a last taste. Finally she turned away, 
reaching in her purse for a handkerchief. 

He was still holding the door. “You really were 
thirsty," he said. 

“I hadn't had a drink for a long time, thank 
you." 

As she walked down the hall drying her chin, 
she thought: Why did I say that? It isn't true, I’ve 
been drinking water like crazy all day. 

“Don't gulp so fast," he said. “If yowre thirsty, 
Pll get you some water.” 

They were sitting in the bar, the dark cool bar with its 
soft vague music, wasting the few minutes before his flight 
left. 

"I don’t want you getting drunk when I’m going to 
have to leave. Dd worry about your driving home.” 

“Pm just thirsty, that’s all.” 

“Drink water,’ he said, “drink all the water you 
want. It cant hurt you." 

She went back to the lobby, found her old seat 
taken and chose another, facing a high arched 
window and a fuzzy gray white sky. 

**Good-bye, honey," he said. “Take care of yourself.” 

She kissed him briefly. ** Be careful.” 

«just remember what I promised you, honey. I can 
get out in eighteen months, and I will. I meant that." 

“All right,” she said. Dll remember." 
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But he wouldn't be back. She began smoothing 
the skirt across her lap again. He'd pushed his 
luck too far. He wouldn't be back. The pain inside 
her chest told her. He was dead, it was only a 
matter of the exact date... 

She looked down at her hands which had stopped 
moving and lay palms up on her lap. 

You always know, she thought, when to begin 
grieving. The plane wasn't yet six hundred miles 
away, and she was sure. 

Her hands reminded her of boats drawn up on 
the sand, boats tipped over and dry, waiting for the 
tide. 

And she was thirsty again, so thirsty. When she 
got home she would take the biggest glass in the 
kitchen and fill it right to the top with iced tea. 
That’s what she'd do as soon as she got there. 
But first she'd have to catch her breath. She was 
really very tired, she hadn't had enough sleep in 
a long time, three or four or five nights, ever 
since she had come to realize that he was going off 
to die. 

He laughed at her. “What do you want me to do, 
honey? Desert? Like in the movies?" 

“We could go to Mexico." 

“They'd catch us in Mexico." 

“Well, there's got to be someplace, if we changed our 
name." 

*" Honey baby, Dve got to go back." 

“You want to go back," she said bitterly, her tears a 
nasty salt in the corners of her mouth. “You really want 
to go back to the fighting." 

" Fowre wrong, honey," he said quietly. His brown 
eyes were flat shiny marbles flecked with yellow. “I just 
do it.” 

She would rest a bit and then she’d get her car 
out of the parking lot and drive home and have 
supper with her parents and watch television with 
them. Just not yet. She wasn’t ready yet. She 
must have stayed too long on the observation deck, 
her head was still burning. When she was a child, 
she'd spent hours sun-bleaching her hair to the 
color of straw, but she couldn't seem to take that 
much heat anymore. 

The big high window got too bright and too 
shimmering. She looked away blinking. 

There was somebody sitting next to her; a blue 
uniform was asking, “Do you feel all right?” 

She had talked to a blue uniform in the corridor, 
was this the same one? She hadn't looked at a 
face out there, she hadn't thought to. 

"Of course I’m all right," she said. “I’m just 
tired, and I stood in the sun too long." 

"You look a little pale." 

“Were you the man I talked to over there, who 
showed me the water fountain?" 

‘Yes, mi am,” 

“I was so thirsty.” 
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"Maybe you did have too much sun. Itll do 
that, they tell me.” 
"PH be all right. Pm always all right. I was 


just resting before I drove home." 

“You'd better," he said. He had curly gray hair 
and a round face, a mouth that was too small and 
cheeks that were too heavy. A pleasant sort of face, 
the sort of face that would be easy to forget. 

She lifted the hair up from the back of her neck, 
pushed it behind her ears. She seemed to be perspir- 
ing heavily. She took a handkerchief from her 
purse, found it damp, and began flapping it in 
the air to dry. 

* Here," he said, “use mine." 

She hesitated and then accepted. She hated the 
feel of perspiration drying on her skin. She blotted 
carefully. The cloth smelled faintly of something — 
a flower or something like lavender. She couldn't 
quite place it, it was so vague. 

“Thank you. I can go home now." She stood up 
and big black spots spread over everything until 
there were only little cracks of light and she peeped 
between them. For a minute she thought the light 
would wink out completely, but that time passed. 

"It would be criminal to let you get in a car." 
He was holding her arm tightly. ‘‘You’re not 
drunk, so you've got to be sick." 

She was still swaying a bit. “I almost fainted. 
didn't I?" 

“You came pretty close." 

“How silly." 

"Look," he said, “why don't you come have a 
cup of coffee with me before you get in a car?” 

She hesitated, wordlessly. 

"Look," he said, “I’m no creep. I've got a wife 
and two kids in Cleveland. I brought a ship in a 
while ago, and I’m going to take one out tomorrow. 
[ meant coffee right there, over there in the bar 
where we can sit down because I don't want to 
drink it standing up and holding you up too." 

She laughed. “OK,” she said. “I was upset." 

“Saying good-bye does that." 

** Yes," she said, **it does." 

He held her arm until they were inside the doors. 
Then he let go. One of the children’s paper air- 
planes sailed between their legs. 


ES. the third cup of coffee you've had," he 
said. 

“I didn't notice." 

"You drink it like you were hungry." 

“I guess I didn't have any lunch." 

“Or breakfast?" 

ENG. 

“Any reason?” 

“Tm dieting,” she said. 
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She thought: Why did I lie like that? And why, 
after I’ve said those things, do I get so I believe 
them? As if I were somebody else and they really 
were true about me. 

"Women always seem to be on a diet. Especially 
the ones who look fine the way they are." 

She swallowed the last bit of coffee. “I think it's 
because clothes look better." 

“Maybe so. Look, if you're going to have another 
coffee I’m going to have a drink." 

“No more coffee, thank you." 

“Skip it," he said. “If Pm going to drink alone 
Pd rather stand at the bar.” 

“Pll wait with you while you have it" she 
smiled slowly, knowing it was a good smile, that 
her teeth were white and even, that her lips were 
well shaped and firm. “It’s the least I can do since 
you did keep me from smashing my head on the 
floor out there in the lobby." 

He grinned back at her, and his grin was much 
younger than his face. “Lets change tables. 
There's an empty one over by the window." 

He steered her carefully through the chairs. 
“Pm not dizzy anymore,” she said. 

"[ hope not." He didn't drop his hand. “You 
know, you'd think I'd get enough of those ships out 
there, but if Pm around them I just have to get 
close enough to watch them." 

He stared out through the sheet of glass, squinting 
a little in the glare. 

One of the smaller jets flashed crosswise on the 
runway, half-obscured in the haze, and hopped into 
the air, climbing steeply. 

"Dhey're really very pretty, very graceful, and 
I guess that's why you like to watch them." 

"That's certainly why I watched you." 

The blue eyes were still out on the hazy distance. 
She was not sure she'd heard anything. “You 
noticed me because I asked you for some water. 
If I hadn't, you wouldn't have looked." 

"You're wrong," he said. “You were the only 
person in that corridor. I had to notice you.” 

"And when I nearly passed out, you were kind 
enough to worry. All that many people don't 
faint; you have to notice when they do." 

“I see lots of people all day without noticing too 
much." 

"And you spent the last half hour feeding me 
coffee so that I could drive safely." 

* About an hour." 

“That long? Well, it's very kind of you to take 
so much trouble for nothing." 

“Not kind," he said, “and not for nothing." 

He left the planes and looked at her. She started 
to close her eyes and slip away behind the lids, but 
she moved too slowly. Once she had started looking 
at him, she couldn't stop. His eyes weren't as blue 
as she had thought, there were black lines out from 


the pupils, lines like stars. And his hair had been 
blond, you could see the yellow tinge underneath 
the gray. 

She knew perfectly well that he hadn’t said any- 
thing. But she’d answered him. 

“I?ll have my drink first," he said. 

“PII have to call. I wouldn't want my parents 
to worry." 

* And your husband?" 

She looked at her wedding ring. “My husband 
was killed in Vietnam." 

* Pm sorry," he said. 

And he might have said more, but the waitress 
brought his drink and she got up to find the phone. 

“Irs right beside the door there," he said. 

“I saw it, you don’t have to worry, I'm not upset 
anymore." 

He had two more martinis, and she had a scotch 
she didn't finish. The hot light turned into the 
beginning of a soft dusk. 

Everything was slowing down, she thought, 
everything. And there would be a quiet time. A 
perfectly still minute. Perfectly balanced . . . 

“Ready now?" 

*Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. It's almost time." 

Later on things did stop and time ended, and she 
perched on a single spot, weightless and empty in 
herself. Quite detached from her body, her mind 
stole out, prowling like a cat in the shadows, 
searching. And it found that there was nothing on 
any side of her, that she hung like a point, like a 
star in the empty sky. 

This is as far as I can go, she thought. This is the 
farthest. 

And the cat that wore her mind found a dried 
empty shrimp shell mixed in the sea wrack on a 
beach somewhere, empty beach, wet and cold, and 
began to play with it, to slap it back and forth with 
its paw. The shell rattled like a dry gourd. 

*I wonder where that beach is," she said aloud. 
“I don't even know where that beach is." 

“Hush,” he said. “Don’t talk." 

And she saw her husband. Yellow stalks, heavy 
and bending almost double with grain fluttered 
slowly all around him. There was surf sound and 
spume mist in the air. He was lying on his back, 
he was lying on the water, it was supporting him, 
cradling him. There were snakes too, trying to 
crawl toward him, but the surface of the water was 
like glass, slick, and the snakes couldn't move 
across it. The water held him safe and floating. 
But all around him was red, and he was dead. 

She wanted to cry, but the glassy water was tears 
after all, and she had none left. 

She stared at him, and waited. Until she saw 
him move. And saw that the water was just water, 
and it drained away with a falling tide, and the 
snakes were ripple shadows. He got up and climbed 
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up a little rise of ground and disappeared beyond 
a clump of trees. He'd been dead and he was alive 
agam ..; 

No, he'd been asleep. He was in a plane, and 
he always fell asleep in planes. 

She began to smile, at first, and then she chuckled 
aloud. 

"Why are you laughing? What’s so funny?" 

"Because there wasn't anything left. And he 
came back." 

“For God's sake." 

Yes, she thought. Yes, indeed. 


THE ROCKING CHAIR 


BY ROBLEY WILSON, JR. 


It is a dream absolutely 

wordless, and lasts the night 

like a habit of the ocean 

or the moon on a varnished hull. 


A man in the chair is going 
nowhere, and in his lap rides 
a woman, dressed in white, 
hugging his bowsprit neck, 


rocking, rocking, rocking 
over the dream’s tidy waves. 
I know I am the man in this, 
can feel pleasure whisper 


through my whole mind; it is 
shore wind in a bare rigging, 
it breathes through my body, 
I have never slept deeper. 


The woman’s face is pressed 
deep in the reefs of my bones, 
covert in her own loosed hair, 


and she has no mortal weight 


for she is namesake, symbol, 

my figurehead forerunning love. 
We float at anchor; we sway 

in the lee world all night. 
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OF BABBITTS AND BOHEMIANS 


by Louis Kronenberger 


da twenties in America, Elizabeth Stevenson 
remarks in a book about them, Babbitts @ Bohe- 
mians (Macmillan, $6.95), have turned into my- 
thology without becoming history. Certainly they 
have so stamped themselves on the imagination, 
so dramatized themselves in recollection, as often 
to seem romantic where merely irresponsible, and 
nostalgic where most unkempt. The production 
has been drowned in the stage lighting, the story 
shredded into slogans — “The Roaring Twenties,” 
“The Jazz Age," “The Era of Beautiful Non- 
sense." Along with other eras — the 1890s, the 
English Restoration — the twenties connote giddy 
holiday periods in history, when the Zeitgeist took 
to wenching, or culture lurched and hiccuped, or 
art swam in the nude. At the same time, what 
was shocking might also have style, or what was 
stodgy get belted by satire; while the volcano that 
was serving as a dance hall might suddenly overflow 
with lava. The twenties perhaps evoke the flask 
and the flesh on warm summer nights, in contrast 
to the bare ruined thirties that came after them: 
indeed, the two eras suggest a pair of Hogarthian 
moralities — Wantonness, shall we say, and Want. 

All in all, the twenties are more easily con- 
trasted than characterized, for though they planted 
many of the seeds of America's future, the immediate 
future bore no good fruit; and though, during the 
decade, the arts were pressing ahead, life was going 
tipsily around in circles. Yet about it all, as Miss 
Stevenson says, there was a “‘sense of opportunity," 


and an official cheerfulness; but clearly the world 
had been made anything but safe for democracy, 
and in America democracy was most notable for the 
evils it is particularly prone to. Yet it is things 
like the Babbitts and the Bohemians with their 
picturesque trappings that we remember best from 
the twenties. Such concrete recollections provide 
animated cartoons of any-which-way traffic, of jay- 
walking and barfly weaving, of Stutz Bearcats and 
fake hearses, of monkey trials and Elks parades that 
give us a bewildering map of which not even hind- 
sight can make a quite accurate chart. But looking 
back, even those who lived through the period can 
see what gave it a permissive confusion, what still 
exerts a surface fascination; and can grasp how 
the cultural message it has left conforms to a 
physical law — to the fact that cream and scum 
equally rise to the top. 

One of the best things about Babbitts @ Bohe- 
mians is that it spotlights much of the 1920s that 
we do not readily remember. One of the key 
words of the period, which I don't think turns up 
in the book, was debunk; and without diminishing 
the era's brighter virtues Miss Stevenson has her- 
self debunked a good deal of its mythology, which 
applies even to its villains. The scandals of the 
Harding Administration, the evils of the Capone 
administration, the Red Scare raids that the curtain 
went up on, and the stock-market crash with which 
it came down — these we know all too well. Miss 
Stevenson, however, treating Rum-running, Re- 
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publicanism, and Reaction in their more legalized 
forms, has chronicled a more elusive iniquitousness, 
the scum that, at least immediately, did not rise to 
the top. She has also documented that sense of 
national aloofness which would fester into America 
Firstness. She has scrutinized an age of wild living 
and spending to record how little the population as 
a whole had to live on and spend; and so has re- 
minded us that in certain vital ways the set contrast 
between the twenties and the thirties can be not 
only too emphatic, but even wrong. ‘Thus, the 
decade of official destitution was much the greater 
one of general assistance; the New Deal, the reader 
concludes, gave to Labor far more than the De- 
pression took away. For in their social thinking, 
the intellectuals and bohemians of the twenties 
could be as misguidedly apathetic as in the thirties 
they were misguidedly fervent. 

This is of course only part of the story; and it 
is only part of Miss Stevenson’s. The rest of it 
she has done a generally good job with, confronting 
an era overloaded with decor and running riot in 
detail, but careless and amorphous in design. 
Chronological rather than thematic, her book keeps 
to how history unfolds rather than, for the hind- 
sighted historian, it afterwards takes shape. But 
she has brought to it an open-minded, essentially 
enlightened capacity to judge, and despite a prose 
style not everywhere firm, a frequent gift of phrase. 
If the book has limitations, it is largely because 
its very dimensions set limits. In treating at ordi- 
nary book length and a reasonably popular level 
the politics and economics, the morals and manners, 
the culture and art, the society and humanity, the 
disorder and crime of the decade, Miss Stevenson 
has again and again had to compress, curtail, 
omit, throwing many subjects, notably some of 
the arts, a mere bone. But all in all she has allotted 
her space soundly and put it to good use. 


a & BOHEMIANS begins judiciously in the 
previous decade, in an atmosphere of Wobblies 
and Progressives countered by warmongers and 
political bosses. Woodrow Wilson was President, 
but Pa Ferguson and Theodore Bilbo were gov- 
ernors, and Frank Hague, James Michael Curley, 
and William Hale Thompson, mayors. Congress 
was not idle, whether creating Mother’s Day in 
1913 or later, during the War, passing the egregious 
Espionage Act. The War itself saw us too proud 
to fight and then too pressured to refrain. After the 
War came a rain of strikes, from policemen (enter 
Calvin Coolidge) to miners, and most notoriously 
the steel strike: U.S. Steel’s “undivided surplus of 
profits” had risen from $135 million in 1914 to $493 
million in 1919, while half the steelworkers worked 
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a twelve-hour day at a third below the government's 
figure for subsistence wages. Public enterprise kept 
pace with private, with Wilson's Attorney General, 
A. Mitchell Palmer, persecuting *'alien radicals" by 
way of “‘patriotic-club”’ informers, and making ar- 
rests with warrants in which “‘the names were to be 
filled in after the arrests," or with no warrants at 
all. Fortunately, Louis F. Post, as Acting Secretary 
of Labor, conscientiously read all the indictments, 
throwing out most of them and freeing the im- 
prisoned men. This was 1920, when a temperance 
movement had waked up to be addressed as 
Prohibition, when a halt was called on immigration, 
and the great cause célébre of the ensuing decade 
began with the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Despite such bequests, the expiring decade had 
seemed more nationally alive to progress, to public- 
spiritedness, to protest, than its heir would be. The 
least of the Harding Administration's sins was its 
outright boycott of progress; so unforgettable was 
its corruptness that the Boston Tea Party still has a 
black-sheep-brother phrase in Teapot Dome. As 
for Calvin Coolidge, “he allowed respectability,” 
says Miss Stevenson, “‘to seem to triumph” and was 
in fact **part of a system of legal corruption perhaps 
worse than the kind Daugherty had taken part in.” 
(I had forgotten Cal on enforcing European debt 
payments: “They hired the money, didn't they?") 
With the third Republican President of the twenties, 
Herbert Hoover, we had a highly touted adminis- 
trator whom Walter Lippmann characterized at 
the time as a weakling “‘in the presence of politics 
and politicians." Nor should we forget the dec- 
ade’s chill, elegant Thin Man, Andrew Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury in all three Administra- 
tions, whose “principles were two: that wealth 
should be encouraged to pursue its own ends and 
that Government in keeping to promote these 
ends, should retire into as small a compass as 
possible." Hence the maximum surtax on incomes 
dropped from 65 percent in 1921 to 20 percent 
in 1925, and gift and inheritance taxes were in 
time repealed. 

In view of all this, the national economy of the 
period, with its brash bull-market headlines and 
its faint, smudged small print, is not very surprising. 
[n mid-decade, the average minister’s salary was 
$1622, the average federal employee's, $1515, and 
nowhere during the decade did the agricultural 
worker reattain the $800 a year he had made in 
1920. Even culturally — where in many ways the 
period is most dynamic and impressive — the 
Babbitts, to judge by an inspection I have made of 
the best sellers of the 1920s, scarcely gave the 
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bohemians a look-in. The one novelist who con- 
sistently made the list was the author of Babbitt, 
with the book itself a two-year best seller, and with 
— for one year — Main Street, Arrowsmith, Elmer 
Gantry, and Dodsworth. The only other novels of 
any consequence to join the top ten over a ten-year 
period were The Age of Innocence, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, and All Quiet 
on the Western Front. Against this, Zane Grey, 
Harold Bell Wright, Gene Stratton Porter, and 
Ethel M. Dell were monotonously triumphant 
early in the decade; nor, though less well en- 
trenched, were their successors much more re- 
splendent. 


E. THE period was, for all this, one to promote a 
legitimate mythology, and for those who lived 
through it, to glow in memory, so that its excesses 
seem a fair price for its achievements, on what 
grounds can this be accounted for? 

Well, I, in writing of the twenties, am writing 
of my own twenties and doubtless with a bias 
that, beyond being touched with nostalgia, has 
stubborn roots of period sensibility. Not just my 
recollections but my responses and even many of 
my values are derived from it. This isn't to become 
uncritical or even uncensorious; but certain things, 
perhaps, that I would not acquit I am willing to 
pardon. In any case, I agree with Miss Stevenson 
that a sense of opportunity pervaded the period; 
that one of its governing attitudes was “the open- 
ness of the future"; that, as she says, ‘there was 
room enough, there was time enough." One 
could, accordingly, saunter; could saunter, in fact, 
out of step. It was an age that encouraged the 
individual temperament, the individualist aspira- 
tion; it would have nothing of authoritarianism; 
and if the bulk of those who fled the suburbs were 
not mindful enough of the slums, were far more 
concerned with art than with politics, this was 
from espousing a soup-stained *bohemianism" that 
might itself resemble the slums. Miss Stevenson's 
title, at any rate in the literary sense, is well chosen, 
for it was because Babbittry in the twenties was so 
dominant and spotlighted that bohemianism could 
build up a heckling chorus, and itself catch the 
limelight and kick up its heels. The two groups 
were a made-to-order antithesis, a kind of running 
plot and subplot; were a twain that did nothing but 
meet — if only head-on; a twosome that the 
Menckens could in equal parts have fun with; 
and a pair of opposites that denounced the country 
club as a philistine desert, and the Village dive 
as a phonies swamp. Yet the country club and 
the Village dive were curiously made one by 
hooch and hangovers and rolling in the hay; 
even in very stuffy bourgeois circles, Prohibition 
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sent inhibition reeling. And when, in a ram- 
bunctious bull market, moneymaking became as 
unhallowed and promiscuous for businessmen as 
lovemaking for bohemians, a whole society lost its 
balance, and plot and subplot swayed in unison. 
But where the main plot exploded in fiscal disaster, 
the subplot got religion, became painfully aware 
of the slums, the sweatshops, the strikebreakers, 
the state of the world. Blushing with guilt, the 
bohemian collectivized his ego and all too often 
ruined his art. 

If this is to dramatize the period, it is not least 
because it tended to dramatize itself; almost no 
one, at any rate, was wholly realistic about it. 
There was so beckoning a sense of what lay ahead; 
the future, to the twenties, was much like knowing 
you were in your rich uncle's will. The very 
frivolity of the period bespoke a kind of security, 
and the very opposition of Babbitts and bohemians 
argued unambiguous values rather than mongrel 
ones. In the end, indeed, the antithesis is a kind 
of value judgment: all in all, the ignominy of the 
twenties rests with the Babbitts, or with their men- 
tors; with chicanery and corruption in high places, 
with meager earnings and bloated profits; and a 
certain luster hovers around the *bohemians," at 
least in what they wrote and painted and composed; 
even in their small haughty defiances and the Little 
Magazines and the Left Bank. Today the sharp- 
ness of the antithesis seems most salubrious just 
because there was so little dubious middle ground. 
It was not simply that Business still snarled at 
Culture where today it labors to seduce it; but 
Culture had no thoughts as yet of becoming Busi- 
ness. Young men did not then go in for higher 
degrees as commercial assets, acquiring an M.A. 
which presumably stands for Madison Avenue. 
There was no television, there was nothing very 
cerebral about radio or sophisticated about adver- 
tising. Group journalism was cutting its milk 
teeth, and Hollywood was for hacks (talent only 
flocked there with the talkies). Hence people in 
the arts, whatever the lure of money, were not 
primarily — in jargon then unborn — money-ori- 
ented. They were much more likely to chant the 
old rueful Negro plaint: Money thinks I’m dead." 

In the matter of handling human problems, 
there can be no sound comparing of the twenties 
with what is attempted today. Culturally, however, 
there are problems today that the twenties partly 
or wholly lacked. Indeed, that very sense of the 
future which buoyed up the twenties and gave their 
bohemia a seacoast has, though in rather surprising 
forms, proved valid — so palpably in the arts as to 
completely remodel their bohemianism. That the 
writer or painter has become far more of a busi- 
nessman, with a far more lucrative business, is not 
in itself disturbing. But beyond their vastly im- 


proved standard of living, writers and painters now 
often follow a businessman’s or a rich man's way of 
life. They are status-minded and publicity-minded 
and often publicity-mad; presumable tastemakers, 
they live on borrowed taste, even to their interior 
decorating. 

That, again, people of talent in the arts should 
be featured today on mass media may be all to the 
good; but they are the smallest part of a big-money 
mass-media world that has created a polluted and 
fad-ridden culture in which talent and trash, 
audacity and expediency, frisson and cliché, mini- 
truths and mammoth fictions embrace one another. 
Miss Stevenson speaks of the “syncopation of taste" 
in the twenties, but it seems very slow freight com- 
pared with today, when the last word in culture is 
televised to 50 million people in only faintly tinted, 
slightly tainted form. In the twenties, such things 
as Joyce's linguistic experiments, E. E. Cummings’ 
typographical frolics, and a George Antheil’s Ballet 
Méchanique, with its refrigerators, might have their 
shock or novelty or exhibitionist value, but wholly 
on noncommercial, art-world terms. Camp and 
Westerns and happenings and pop art and op art 
and art nouveau today are largely cultural mer- 
chandise with most of them, instead of being 
avant-garde, half tongue-in-cheek forms of revival. 


os the nearest thing in the twenties to 
today's high-income world of the arts was the 
Algonquin group — Dorothy Parker, Robert 
Benchley, Robert Sherwood, George S. Kaufman, 
Alexander Woollcott, F.P.A., Heywood Broun, 
and others. Displaying, many of them, a sophisti- 
cated touch and satiric wit, mirroring New York's 
superior frivolities, they lived — thanks to Broad- 
way, Hollywood, the New Yorker — expensively, 
and often became the pets and playmates of the 
kind of rich people who were bored with rich 
people. The two groups coalesced, on an enlarged 
basis, into the first generation of café society. One 
of the less talented Algonquinites was Alexander 
Woollcott, a writer and anecdotist with just two 
personal sources of supply, the tear duct and the 
bile duct. By the thirties a great radio success as 
the Town Crier, he made best sellers of the books 
he doted on — good or bad — as no mass-media 
commentator had done before. Yet the Algonquin 
group pleasantly exemplify something that the 
twenties were rich in and that today is not — play- 
fulness. They made jokes, they spun yarns, they 
played games, they grew rich off repartee, they were 
not afraid to be silly, and insult was more their 
métier than their neurosis. They, much like the 


OF BABBITTS AND BOHEMIANS 


era’s wacky comics — Fanny Brice, Ed Wynn, Joe 
Cook, the Marx Brothers — were enliveners and 
entertainers of the public, and of one another. 

Prohibition, which one cannot but return to, 
throws considerable light on what muddled the 
twenties, since it made lawbreakers of almost every- 
body, and often misbehavers as well. Without it, 
there must have been less cynicism, less shoot-the- 
works spending, less short-order sex — and far less 
drinking or drunkenness. The saloon, with its beer 
pocketbook and swing-door legality, had been for 
men only; the speakeasy smiled on women and 
picking up women, acquired social overtones and 
presented exorbitant tabs. Moreover, the twenties 
did not really end until 1934 and Repeal, which 
sounded taps on a long reign of rowdy gaiety and 
on our principal form of racketeering. Surely a 
very salient point is not how much less crime 
there would have been without Prohibition, but 
how much less organized crime. Miss Stevenson 
soundly stresses the importance of Chicago to the 
twenties, not least for its jazz but particularly for 
its unruliness, and the rise of Al Capone, which 
* would end the spontaneity of gang life." 

Sound about Chicago, Babbitts @ Bohemians 
seems inadequate about New York, whose spotty 
side saw the rise of Dutch Schultz, Legs Diamond, 
and that Morgan of the Underworld," Arnold 
Rothstein. Miss Stevenson does not even mention 
the Algonquin group, offers the flapper without 
John Held, Jr., Jimmy Walker without Grover 
Whalen, Gilbert Seldes without the 7 Lively Arts, 
the Village without its favorite haunts. Yet Man- 
hattan during the twenties was the university of 
all the bright young college dropouts, featuring 
life at firsthand in its curriculum along with free- 
lancing and free love. For the young today, with 
their contempt for set forms and their concern for 
causes, life is in a sense a mixture of the twenties 
and the thirties; yet what it crucially lacks of those 
two eras of contradictory hopes is a hopefulness 
of its own. 

I have said that Babbitts & Bohemians is short on 
some of the arts and their milieus. But in a chapter 
called “The Year Nothing Happened" it does 
epitomize the creative fruitfulness of the twenties. 
The year 1925 produced, in literature alone, An 
American Tragedy, The Great Gatsby, In Our Time, 
Arrowsmith, and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes; Marianne 
Moore’s Observations, Cummings’ XLI Poems, Jeffers’ 
Roan Stallion, Pound’s Cantos I-XVI, and William 
Carlos Williams’ In the American Grain. It is a very 
pleasant sort of paradox that during a decade 
when twentieth-century American life could often 
seem most ephemeral and adolescent, its literature 
proved so lasting and mature. 
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Nelson’s Flagship 
by Charles W. Morton 
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DEM ML 
This is the last piece written for the ATLANTIC by Charles W. Morton. 
For twenty-four years he presided over these pages with the tart humor 
and discerning eccentricity that made him a singular writer and editor. 
If there was one place he loved second to his own country, it was England, 
and he died there —in a London hospital — in September. If there was 
one childhood excitement that stayed with him longer than others, it was 
for fighting ships and the men who command them, and his last essay 
is about Nelson and his flagship. 

There is no measuring Charlie's unique contribution to the magazine 
during the past quarter century except to say that the wit and creative 
criticism he introduced into its pages were at least equaled by the wisdom 
and discrimination he brought to our private deliberations. He always 
believed in the widest degree of editorial diversity and disagreement (“The 
only real equipment you have for this business is your opinion"). In 
his last days, he worried about the war, about what it was doing to his 
country and to his friends. He thought about the magazine he loved, about 
where it was going, how it would get there. Wherever he is — somewhere 
in Thurber Country with Mencken, Mr. Dooley, DeVoto, and the other 
rare ivory-billed woodpeckers of American letters — he is certain to be 
appalled by the food, outraged by the service, and unavoidably generous 







to the fellow at the gate. 





The royal arms of England, freshly 
and richly emblazoned, have a great 
way of seeming to bring to life the lo- 
cation of their mounting. The occa- 
sion may be unexpected, but some- 
thing of it calls for recognition: a 
significance is still there, and a 
sprightly way of showing it is in the 
gold and the colors of heraldry. 

One could hardly imagine a better 
place for the royal arms than their 
position on an oval shield, topped 
by a crown and supported on each 
side by a white figure of classical 
purport, as figurehead of H.M.S. 
Victory. ‘This is all in a generous di- 
mension, and it leads the stranger’s 
gaze first up the 110-foot bowsprit 
and its booms, and thence to the 
tall masts, the mainmast rising 205 
feet above the dockside. But most of 
all, the bright colors of the figure- 
head proclaim a great ship in truly 
pristine condition, her myriad of 
lines in good order, brass gleaming, 
decks immaculate, and not even a 
fragment of litter from her swarms 
of visitors (no admission charge). 
The greatest ship of her day, Victory 
remains the incomparable example 
of sea power in the days of sail. 

Never decomissioned since her 
launching in 1765, Victory is still in 
service as flagship of the Portsmouth 
command. Thousands of visitors 


— The Editors 


come daily to see her and to read 
the small brass plaque on her quar- 
terdeck: “Here Nelson fell, 21st 
October, 1805." Save for the ab- 
sence of canvas on her yards, Vic- 
tory s appearance today is much as 
it was at Trafalgar, when she led 
British sea power to overwhelming 
success in the most decisive battle 
in naval history. She is raised suffi- 
ciently in her permanent dry dock 
to bring her normal waterline paral- 
lel with the top of the dock, so that 
the whole sweep of her three gun 
decks and her silhouette are seen in a 
proper perspective, at a distance or 
from nearby. 

The general impression one gets 
from Victory is of stark, simple force: 
a sense of indestructibility of the ship 
itself, with a hull of oak two feet 
thick; and the implied impact of the 
firepower of the guns, a hundred or 
more in all and constituting the 
main way of life for those on board. 
Everything was accomplished by hu- 
man muscle with no power assists, 
so that weighing an anchor called 
for 280 men on the capstan bars. 
Launching the ship’s boats, which 
included the Admiral’s barge (four- 
teen oars) and a launch (sixteen 
oars), made the same kind of physical 
demands. (During a battle it was 
common practice to tow all the boats 
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Take the fan in your left hand 


"Living with the fan in your left hand." The Japanese 

way of saying a life of leisure and plenty. A life 

that begins for you the moment your kimono-clad hostess 
welcomes you aboard Japan Air Lines. 


and let an old Japanese proverb 


How gracefully she offers the hospitality of her 
cordial JAL "household." An o-shibori hot towel to 
refresh you. Warmed sake served in its fragile 

little cup. Tsumami mono hors d'oeuvres — prelude 
to a superb Continental cuisine. 


describe the pleasures of flying JAL. 


In the classic atmosphere of your Jet Courier cabin, your hostess 
makes you feel like a guest in her home. Wherever 

you fly, add this unique combination of jet-age convenience 

and old-world hospitality . . . on Japan Air Lines, “the calm 


beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound." 





EXCITING TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES WITH JAL. Eastbound or westbound, you can 
enjoy our low winter fares across either the Atlantic or the Pacific...and the 
pleasures of flying on Japan Air Lines. You can fly to London and Europe via 
New York, or to Tokyo and all the Orient via Hawaii. JAL will even fly you either 
way around the world. See your travel agent for details. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 





What if |, 
he wants $ 


to borrow 
a cup 


of scotch? 


Ask him if he wants to take it 
with him or drink it here. If he says “here”, 
keep your cool. Break out the White Horse. 
Now, White Horse is one Scotch no straight- 
shooter will argue about: either he likes it or 
he loves it. In fact, if he flips for it, you have 
found yourself a genuine Good Guy. Because, 
whether in cups or Good Guy glasses— 


The Good Guys are always 
on the White Horse. 


C 


MTTLED IN SCOTI 


on TO ORDER SET OF & GOOD GUYS GLASSES (WHEREVER LEGALLY PERMISSIBLE)SEND 
$5 CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO WHITE HORSE, DEPT. 5-A, P.O. BOX 16F, MT. VERNON, 
N.Y. 10559/BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY — 86 PROOF— BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., N.Y. 





astern, to prevent damage to the 
boats and to the furniture and valua- 
bles from the Admiral’s and officers’ 
cabins with which they were loaded.) 
Amenities for the crew were non- 
existent, and the men themselves 
were likely to be an odd collection 
of a dozen nationalities, farmers, 
criminals, volunteers, including many 
seized from merchant vessels and 
kidnapped into the naval service. 
It was a harsh life with few rewards, 
and the more one considers the 
completely one-sided results of the 
major battles in Nelson’s career, 
the more puzzling becomes the ques- 
tion of how such consistent vic- 
tories seemed to result almost auto- 
matically for the British forces, 
even though they were often out- 
numbered and operating at the far 
end of a long supply line. The 
French ships were equally good, and 
many of their commanders fought 
them bravely and energetically. Yet 
the outcome at Trafalgar, for ex- 
ample, was that the British lost no 
ship while the French and Spanish 
fleets lost eighteen, destroyed or sur- 
rendered, and four more taken 
some days later. In the gale that 
followed the battle, many enemy 
ships foundered, but no British ship 
was lost, even though some had been 
dismasted and heavily damaged. 

The Nelson legend is of course 
founded on solid fact, and volumes 
by the score, by historians, con- 
temporaries, eyewitnesses, and friend 
and enemy alike, set forth his 
unique talents as a master tactician, 
fighting man, mariner, and perhaps 
above all, a leader who inspired the 
devotion of every man in his com- 
mand. These were great assets for 
the British fleet, but there were other 
ingredients not found in the navies 
of its enemies, according to Lieu- 
tenant Commander C. W. Whitting- 
ton, R.N., commanding officer of 
Victor, a Nelson scholar and the 
author of *H.M.S. Victory, a Short 
History and Guide," who has man- 
aged to transmit in this sixteen-page 
booklet a wonderfully complete ac- 
count of the ship. 

Commander Whittington believes 
that British naval success in general 
came from an iron discipline and the 
policy of keeping the fleet actively 
at sea for months, often years, at a 
time. Seamanship and gunnery 
gained accordingly, the rate of fire 
reaching a point where an enemy 
vessel of the same armament, locked 
in close combat with a British ship, 


Trick or Treat 
by Nancy Price 


The ghost is a torn sheet, 


the skeleton's suit was bought in the dime store, 
the witch is flameproof, but who knows 

what dark streets they have taken here? 

Brother Death, here is a candy bar. 

For the lady wearing the hat from Salem: gum. 
And a penny for each eye, Lost Soul. 

They fade away with their heavy sacks. 

Thanks! I yell just in time, 


often found itself outgunned by 
something on the order of three to 
one. There were few surprises, and 
much experience with which to deal 
with them. A constant readiness 
and full maintenance were the rou- 
tine minimum. The truculence of 
the environment comes through to 
the visitor immediately on entering 
Captain Hardy's spacious dining and 
day cabin, one of the three great 
cabins in the stern of Victory. It is 
paneled in white, chastely furnished 
with old mahogany of much patina, 
a beautiful carpet older than the 
ship; and on each side, immediately 
within, is a twelve-pounder cannon 
nosing out of its gunport just like the 
rest of the ship’s armament. 
Portsmouth is not on the usual 
tourist itinerary, and more people 
would probably see Victory if she 
were stationed in London, but there 
is a delightful appropriateness in her 
permanent berth in H.M. Dockyard, 
still surrounded by navy men and 
their doings and by the antique stone 
buildings of the establishment. 





Cold Reality 
by Nan Riley Flanagan 





Nan Riley Flanagan has been a teacher and 
wriler since her graduation from Duchesne 
College. She lives in a Chicago suburb with her 
husband and daughter. 


Just wait until I get my hands on 
him, the creative genius who plots 
and plans the ads for today's refrig- 
erators. I say genius singular, not 
plural — there could surely be only 
one such combination of archfiend 
and fond dreamer whose work 
results in my complete frustration. 

Understand, I have no objection 
to the color pictures of the outsides of 
the refrigerators: the fridge done in 
American Western decor, with the 
accompanying model dressed as a 


Thanks for another year! 


contemporary Annie Oakley, or the 
one with the Spanish wrought-iron 
influence, the model a charmingly 
feminine bullfighter. What really 
reaches out and grabs me is the pic- 
ture of the box with the open door. 

Look at those shelves. Invariably 
there are several sherbet or parfait 
dishes loaded with some luscious 
heaped-up cordon bleu concoction. 
There is also a molded salad — not 
just a plain old ring mold, but one 
of that unusual Raymond Loewy 
type of melon shapes, or a writhing 
fish, or a tiered monument. And one 
ham, beautifully glazed, probably 
with nectar and ambrosia. (Now, 
about that ham. It is reposing grace- 
fully on a large platter, circled by 
enticing accessories. Said accessories 
are best with Aot ham. What does the 
cook do? Cook the ham, put it in 
the icebox with its surrounding de- 
lights, and then before she serves it 
take the ham out of the box and re- 
heat it? She’ll have to wash the plat- 
ter again before she can serve her 
meal, and I am just uncharitable 
enough to enjoy the thought of her 
hasty last-minute efforts.) The choc- 
olate cake with white and yellow 
icing is quite evidently the master- 
piece of some modern-day Renoir. 

The fruits and vegetables are al- 
ways in season — in their own sea- 
son, that is, whether there are winter 
grapefruits and summer watermelons 
pictured together, or fresh raspber- 
ries and Rome Beauty apples as a 
colorful duet. Celery, radishes, car- 
rot sticks have been freshly bathed, 
toweled, and manicured. 

Take a look at those bottles of 
lemon juice, soft drinks, ketchup, 
salad dressing, fruit juice — all full. 
How about that stick of butter on the 
butter shelf? It is whole, entire. 

Now for the other side of the coin. 
My side, and a dull side it is. Let 
me open my refrigerator to you. Per- 
haps you will shriek, as a friend of 
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mine did once when she was helping 
me entertain at coffee, “Look at that 
neat-neat icebox!’ I was flat- 
tered momentarily, until I realized 
that shelves so nearly empty could 
be nothing but neat. 

The coffee can contains bacon 
grease — I like to fry chicken in 
half bacon grease and half butter. 
That egg yolk in the small custard 
cup — the egg yolk that looks, and 
is, slightly crusty on top — is left 
over from the recipe I used day be- 
fore yesterday that called for one egg 
white. I intended to add it to several 
(whole) eggs to scramble for break- 
fast yesterday, but we decided in- 
stead on basted eggs. ‘The three 
tablespoons of oatmeal were left 
from last Friday (the container got 
pushed behind the coffee can, and I 
just this minute noticed it). 

Those three small white plastic 
cartons hold about a half cup of soup 
each. I thought I might combine 
them, but somehow the mixture of 
cream of potato, vegetarian vegeta- 
ble, and Scotch broth leaves me cold. 
I must insist that both of those half- 
filled jars of preserves are really 
edible — one we decided we didn’t 
care for, but how can I throw out a 
forty-three-cent jar of gourmet black 
raspberry preserves just because the 
seeds are so big? 

The jar with the three stuffed 
olives in it is for a friend of ours. 
Occasionally she has a martini with 
us, but her idea of a martini is an 
olive surrounded by almost anything 
liquid, one to one, two to one, or 
fourteen to one. The brine in that 
jar is beginning to look a little 
doubtful, but then brine always 
looks doubtful . . . doesn’t it? 

Oh, the typewriter ribbon? Well, 
that's a spare I bought a couple of 
weeks ago, and it might dry out be- 
fore my old ribbon needs replacing. 

There are a few other small trea- 
sures — my grandmother would have 
called them ‘“‘teenty-tonty bits.” I 
come from a family noted for being 
saver-uppers of string and putter- 
awayers of paper bags. I might be 
able to do something with that bit of 
leftover roast. It does seem a shame 
to waste it, and perhaps with some 
artichoke hearts, mushrooms, sherry, 
slivered almonds, and a few other 
ingredients, I could whip up some- 
thing delectable. I wonder if it 
would possibly stretch to serve two? 

The imported pickled herring and 
the anchovy-stuffed olives are what 
Spouse picked up last time he went 
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out for a loaf of bread. The two 
half-filled ketchup bottles have me 
puzzled: why two? That round mass 
in the corner of the bottom shelf 
could be a weary kernel of lettuce 
wrapped in a voluminous tea towel, 
but it’s just a little ironing I didn't 
quite get to. (That was the day I 
decided to make sour-cream coffee 
cake and had to borrow the sour 
cream, the walnuts, a minimum of 
cinnamon, and the flour.) 

The new refrigerators are beauti- 
ful, but I might as well face the fact: 
my family doesn’t need a new re- 
frigerator; it needs a new me. 


How Useful Was My 
Paperweight 


by R. P. Lister 


A British free-lance author well known for his 
light verse, R. P. Lister is equally facile in 
wriling prose. 


I was scrambling about the fringes 
of the Selka glacier, in the Lule- 
Lappmark, when I tripped over a 
loose piece of rock shaped like the 
skull of an immature zombie partly 
decomposed. I thought it would 
make a nice paperweight. I put it 
in my rucksack and carried it six 
days over the mountains to the near- 
est post office. There I posted it to 
myself at an address in Athens. 

After walking several hundred 
more miles across the tundra, I was 
arrested by the Finns on the Russian 
frontier. They released me, and I 
took a train to Stockholm. I spent 
the night walking about the town. 
At sunrise I met a fox on one of the 
bridges, near the Djurgarden. 

*Where are you going to, fox?’ 
I asked him. 

He made no reply, but trotted off 
toward Kungsgatan. I suppose he 
was having breakfast with some other 
fox up there. 

I took a train to Rome. At Ham- 
burg a Communist called Tonio 
joined me. All his money had been 
stolen in a fracas. I shared my cheese 
and blood sausage with him. At 
Milan a young priest came aboard. 

“The Church is the enemy of the 
people," Tonio said. “Are you not 
very hot in that soutane?” 

The young priest smiled. “I wear 
nothing underneath," he said. 

There was no room on the seats 
that night, so I took my reindeer 
hide down from the rack and slept 
on the floor. 


Pee "ET pe cy pev 


My friends in Rome gave a fine 
party. It went on all night. The 
next day I went down by train to 
Brindisi. I got on a boat at dusk 
and climbed into a lifeboat. When 
I woke up, the sun was rising over 
Albania. I took a bus to Athens. 

I had a fine flat in Athens, in the 
Kolonaki district, with a wonderful 
view across the Hilton to Hymettus. 
It was a nice change to sleep in a 
bed. In the morning I received a 
green postcard telling me to call at 


the head post office for a parcel. I ` 


washed some drip-dry shirts and took 
them up to the roof. There was a 
woman there who had come up the 
back stairs from the boiler house. 
She spoke to me in Greek. 

** Parakaló?? I said politely. 

She waved her hand at my shirts 
flapping on the line. 

“Catharsis? she said. Just then a 
puff of smoke came out of the boiler 
chimney to windward. My shirts 
turned black. I took them back to 
the flat and went down to the street. 

I waited at a bus stop until a bus 
came along. It was labeled Apotheo- 
sis. It seemed safer to walk. The 





head post office was on the other 
side of the agora from the Acropolis. 
It was vertical. I queued up at 
several counters on different floors, 
signed my name fifteen times, paid 
over a pocketful of drachmas, and 
collected my parcel. By late after- 
noon I was back at my flat, with my 
rock from the Selka glacier, a bottle 
of ouzo, and some melons, and 
settled down to work. 

There was a nice breeze blowing 
through the flat when the windows 
were open. I took out my paper- 
weight and put it on a pile of papers. 

A dozen men were putting up a 
new block next door. They ham- 
mered nails into the scaffolding, 
poured bricks down wooden chutes, 
started up the cement mixer, and 
held long-range discussions on poli- 
tics and the football results. I shut 
the windows again and put the 
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paperweight away in my rucksack. 


The temperature with the windows. - f | 
shut was a hundred and ten. | 
After six weeks the building was 
still far from finished. I took a last 
look at Hymettus, caught a train to 


London, and went to live in a de- : 
serted mansion in Suffolk. ‘The wind ; 
blew across the frozen orchard. I | 
kept the windows shut, but the door fi 







kept blowing open, letting in cold 
air from the haunted wing. I got 
out my paperweight to use as a 
doorstop. When the wind blew, it 
swiveled around under pressure, and 
the ghosts got in. | 

I went out and chopped down a 
tree. It fell on a shed full of hiber- 
nating tortoises, knocking one end of 
the roof off. I took a piece of coping 
stone to use as a doorstop, and put 
my paperweight back in the ruck- 
sack. 

It was still there when I went 
back to London and took a flat with 
an architect friend at eight guineas 
a week. I washed a pullover and 
put it on the window ledge to dry, 
using the paperweight to keep it 
from falling off. It fell off. I went 
down into the garden to get it back, 
and met the landlady. She said, 
“The rent is now twelve guineas.” 

The architect found a flat in 
Kensington. I stored my paper- 
weight and other possessions in a 
friend's loft and went to Turkey. 

When I came back, I was offered 
the use of a front room off Ladbroke 
Grove. I slept on a camp bed under 





| ask any 
| brewmaster! 


the grand piano. We gave a great) MILWAUKEE- 
party to celebrate the Chinese New funny name for a 
Year. I was talking to a monsignor city, isn't it? Funny, 
when an office block came in through that is, until you dis- 
the door, sideways. I peered in cover it's an old Indian name 
through one of his upper windows. that means "gathering place by the waters". 
“Who are you?" I asked. Try as you may, you won't find another industrial area that offers the 
*Office blocks don't talk," he unlimited supply of truly fresh water that we can. There are other large 
replied, puffing cigarette smoke cities on the Great Lakes, but none of them are as lucky (and well planned) 
through his fenestration. Sometime for water supply as good old *'gemütlich" Milwaukee. The old-world 
later one of his architraves came German brewmasters found this out and converged here, accordingly. 
loose. I got my paperweight out of Water, of course, is only a part of our industrial success story. Maybe, it 
the rucksack to hammer it back will be a big part of yours when you move here. Can your industry (and 
home, but only succeeded in denting| family) afford less? Drop us an inquiry right away and we'll pour out 
his entablature. Somebody remem- all the facts. *Genial, kindly, comfortable. 
bered there was a hammer in the| EH EE HE ED E EE mE GE EE GN GN D EEE END DENN DENDO DD D eee 
kitchen. drawer. I put the paper- Division of Economic Development 


weight in my rucksack, under the Dept. AT-II, Office of the Mayor / Room 201, City Hall / Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 





grand piano, and there it remains. Gentlemen: Please send tree copy of "there's MORE 
As Sir Samuel Baker remarked in Milwaukee”. Inquiries handled in strict confidence. 
> 
there is nothing so useful as iguana NAME 
skin for lashing broken gunstocks. I 
wish I had him here to tell me what ADDRESS 





chunks of stone from the Selka 
glacier are useful for, but his present 
whereabouts are unknown. MILWAUKEE... GREAT FOR BUSINESS, GREAT FOR LIVING, and growing greater 
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I The legend of the South Seas, 


whether the time be 1762 or 1962, 
resurrects a vague but distant place 

A. Possibility of Paradise 

by Christopher Lucas 





of scented breezes and ivory beaches, 
tiny scrubbed islands ringed with 
pink coral and peopled with slim, 
carefree natives who swim and 
dance and make love, a myopic 
vision relentlessly perpetuated by 
film directors and travel editors. 

The muddled carnival is compli- 
cated by names like Pago Pago and 
Raratonga, the exotic sniffs of gar- 
denia and sandalwood, torchy barbe- 
cue fiestas with ukulele music by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein — a lan- 
guid ecstasy only occasionally dis- 
turbed by a typhoon or tidal wave. 

Indeed, since its haphazard dis- 
covery by Samuel Wallis in 1767, 
Tahiti has prompted more inspired 
wordage than any other island ex- 
cept Great Britain. And yet Tahiti 
and the islands of French Polynesia, 
sprinkled over a watery immensity 
bigger than Europe, have been all 
but incommunicado. Before World 
| War II only two steamships reached 
Papeete's quays each year, and a 

wearying sixty-day passage from 
| Marseilles scarcely conditioned the 
voyager for objective inquiry. 

So the quaint legend proliferated, 
until Charles de Gaulle, that austere 
spoilsport, ruled that France's “poule 
de luxe," so jealously pampered by 
her previous masters, should start to 
pay her own way and ordered the jet 
airport of Faaa, a formidable 12,000- 
foot strip on a bank of crushed white 
coral. It was completed in 1960. 
Whisked above the clouds, ban- 
' queting on beluga and truffled ca- 
pon, the visitor now finds his DC-8 
dipping over the volcanic peaks of 
Michener's Bali Ha'i just twenty-five 
hours and 10,000 miles after depart- 
ing Orly Airport. 

During the past twelve months air- 
liners dumped some 20,000 tourists 
on Tahiti (there were a scant 700 in 
1957), all bursting, presumably, to 
discover truth. 

Checking his guidebook, the visi- 
tor notices that Tahiti is indeed 
beautiful, rising from the ocean in a 
sharp thrust of kneaded green moun- 
tains, its valleys luxuriant with 
flamboyants and breadfruit, pan- 
danus, guava, ironwood, and mon- 
strous ferns; a mad vegetation where 
grapefruits swell like footballs and 
hibiscus grows wild. 

Slightly mystified, he discovers 
that Papeete hardly compares with 
Portofino, that the township remains 
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little more than a Pacific trading 
post with a pleasantly shaded water- 
front, a dilapidated pastiche of Wild 
West clapboard and grubby Chinese : 
stores, rusting tin roofs and flaking 
colonial porches, slightly enhanced 
by a new supermarket which sells 
plastic lilies, and a new bank ready 
for his money. 

On a tour of the island he admires 
the craggy powder-blue outline of 
Moorea, Tahiti's twin island; a blow- 
hole; and Mount Orohena, twice 
Snowdon's height; a sign which 
reads, “Ecole: 2 + 2 = 4^"; Pointe 
Vénus, where Captain Cook traced 
the planet's orbit; and the tidy 
pink-washed leper colony at Oro- 
fara, possibly noting that the only 
white beach is ten miles from his 
hotel and that Route Nationale No. 
| ends where it begins. 

The observant tourist remarks that 
coconuts crash to earth like pistol 
shots while mangoes drop with a 
softer, plumper sound, that the na- 
tives eat barracuda and raise their 
eyebrows instead of saying yes, that 
elephantiasis is not pretty, that the 
most decorative vahines are Chinese 
mestizas, and that the fragrance of 
tiare, Tahiti’s special gardenia, is 
often stifled by the rancid butter 
smell of copra. 

During his quest, the myth stalker 
will find that the islanders’ staple, 
which the French call poisson cru, 
is in fact marinated in the juice of 
fresh limes, that one in two Tahi- 
tians Owns a car or motor scooter, 
that the tamure, which passes for a 
dance, would never please the Lord 
Chamberlain, and that the word 
marié actually means they are just 
good friends. 

In the evenings he will go to 
Quinn’s Bar, where the guitars are 
loud and the behavior uncompli- 
cated, tip a flowered wreath over his 
eyes, and drink an immoderate 
amount of Hinano beer, probably to 
blunt reality. Before leaving he is 
also likely to take a snap of Emile 
Gauguin, the painter’s gross, bloated 
son, so he can say, “Look at the 
Gauguin I got in Tahiti.” 

On settling his hotel bill, he will 
remember the migrant land crabs 
that visited his bungalow, the ant 
column that devoured the aspirin, 
and the lizards that looked like 
teen-age iguanas. He will also be re- 
minded that a scrappy bistro dinner 
cost $6 and that the thatched home 
which he shared with the termites 
rated $20 a day. 


Are people as important as pigs? 
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This guy can still travel by train from any station in the USA to any other 
station on our 212,000 mile railroad system . . . without changing trains. 


You, however, can ride a passenger train over only 78,000 of these miles. And 
all too often the standards of service would make even a pig protest. 


The National Association of Railroad Passengers is fighting on behalf of rail 
passengers and other concerned citizens for improved passenger service. 


Right now we're working for more effective controls over train discontinuances. 
But this is just a first step. 


It is our goal to make rail passenger service a 
vital part of our national transportation picture. 


This means, among other things, securing equal treatment 
for railroads by government in relation to other forms 
of transportation. With your help, we can do the job. 

Join us now. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD PASSENGERS 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60601 
Anthony Haswell, Executive Director 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| want to join the fight for improved rail passenger service. Enclosed is my | 
check for a one year membership in the Association. | 
O Regular $5.00 O Contributing $10.00 | 
O Sustaining $100.00 (or more) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name 


Address 
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The National Association of Railroad Passengers is a non-profit Illinois corporation. Financial 
and corporate records are open for public inspection at the Association's office. 
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“Its not an either/or place," 
says Barnaby Conrad, the American 
writer. If people are thinking 
‘either we go to Jamaica or Palm 
Springs or Tahiti well, they'd 
better skip it. They would get lost 
on the way." 

Tahiti may expose its eccentric 
character without haste, yet the 
initial mirage can become obsessive. 
The extravagant backdrop is inci- 
dental, for it is the people who are 
unique. 

In a constipated world, where 
Europe’s persuasions get reflex ap- 
proval, the Tahitians have judged 
the ways of the popaa (their slightly 
disparaging term for the white man) 
and found them obnoxious. With- 
out fuss they accepted the free gift 
of a civilization, picked out the con- 
venient details, and rejected the 
rest, preferring their own singular 
morality and standards. 

Untroubled by Christian preach- 
ing and fopaa complexes, most Ta- 
hitians remain direct, practical, and 
enviably relaxed, immune trom sen- 
timentality and inhibition, engaged 
in a genial hedonism which finds it 
convenient to ignore the despotism 
of work and money, the uncertain 
benefits of ambition. 

By drawing-room standards the 
islanders have, of course, been pro- 
digiously fortunate, indulged by the 
prodigal god Taaroa with a climate 
and vegetation which made survival 
a pastime, spared the muskets of 
Mendana and his missionaries, op- 
portunely discovered at a well- 
intentioned time, and coaxed along 
by eighteenth-century philosophers 
with a real attachment, on paper 
at least, to **these splendid savages.” 

Since the days of Wallis, the 
Tahitians have never known real 
fear or want or slavery. Coddled by 
history, these spoiled children can be 
moody, irresponsible, capricious, and 
hopelessly blasé, yet they have pre- 
served the impulse of generosity 
and a courteous pride. 

Impervious to future profit, disin- 
terested in status or property, they 
cheerfully flaunt their preference for 
personal choice and instant pleasure, 
uncomplicated by guilt or greed. 
They are also happy. 

Isolated, comatose, the victim be- 
gins to appreciate with growing 
amusement how Tahitians twist the 
tail of civilization, practicing a dead- 
pan logic which can be devastating. 

The evasions of Tetuanui, Pa- 
peete’s deep-sea diver and a sharp 
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judge of his own value, are con- 
sistently typical, for on most Mon- 
days he is prostrate from the week- 
end’s pleasures. Climbing into his 
harness, letuanui plunges to twelve 
fathoms, where it is cool, quiet, and 
where the rates are highest. On the 
soft, sandy bottom he rests, sleeps a 
little, and assures his income. 

More than once Tetuanui has 
been surprised by an apoplectic 
supervisor, yet his charmed career 
has endured. For he is also Poly- 
nesia’s only professional diver. 

In the remote Marquesas I hap- 
pened to be discussing religion with 
a chief who was convinced England 
became Christian after burning Joan 
of Arc because *the people saw a 
great light in the sky." His daugh- 
ter, Potini, who was just fifteen, 
proudly interjected that she was still 
pagan, and when asked why, smiling- 
ly replied, “No baptism: no sins.” 

During my recent visit I asked my 
maid, Tina, a sleepy creature, to 
bring a five-kilogram block of ice 
each morning, yet her progress was 
so slow that invariably only a doll- 
sized cube survived. I chided her 
gently and without success, until a 
ruffled brow produced its own an- 
swer: Well, why not buy a ten- 
kilogram block?" Tina had also 
been known to claim that eggs were 
"out of season" when the China- 
man's store scemed too distant. 

Under such ground rules, the 
popaa seldom emerges with honor. 
There was Tautira, a neighbor, who 
sold a strip of land, collected cash, 
spent it, discovered overnight he had 
neither land nor cash, so promptly 
assured everyone he had been 
robbed. And there was his cousin 
Tahea who sold a swamp. ‘The 
buyer, a Frenchman, drained the 
water, cultivated the land, and resold 
it at a profit, convincing Tahea he 
had been victimized by le farani, a 
patronizing epithet which covers all 
things French. 

As the weeks slumbered past, one 
even hesitated to criticize the stout 
lama, a nacre diver from the 
Tuamotu, who earnestly saved for 
three years to buy a secondhand 
Cadillac. At huge expense, the car 
was shipped to his distant atoll, un- 
loaded by whaleboat, and manhan- 
dled over the reef. Tama drove it 
some three hundred yards before it 
skidded off the island's only track 
and wedged itself between two coco- 
nut palms, where it still rests. “I 
never wanted to drive a Cadillac," 


insists Tama, quite happily, “I just 
wanted to buy one." 

Such /aissez aller prepares one tor 
the freakish state of the Tahitian 
language, where the soul is placed in 
the belly (the word opu covers both), 
where ao means cloud, grease, para- 
dise, and goose, as well as ten other 
things, where a thief becomes 
*a-man-with-clever-fingers," where 
there are seventeen terms for avarice 
and not one for goodness. 

I observed a U.S. Navy captain, 
perhaps stirred by such nihilism, 
stare across the harbor at his com- 
mand, tenaciously sink a fifth Hina- 
no, spin on his heels, and roar, ‘“ Any- 
body want to buy a submarine?" 
There were no takers, but the major- 
ity were sympathetic, for exposure 
to Tahiti can be damaging. The 
worthy captain may be forgiven, for 
he must still be unaware of the two 
cardinal imperatives which bring a 
hint of order to the apparent anarchy 
of an island. 

First there is atta peapea, synony- 
mous with Russia's netchevo, usually 
associated with slouched shoulders 
and an inquiring eyebrow. This 
practical instinct (literally, ‘‘no trou- 
bles”; actually, “I couldn't care 
less") combines a smudge of fatalism 
with a unanimous distaste for any 
decision or concern which might 
disturb an epicurean present. 

Untouched by envy, most Poly- 
nesians feel the popaa is an odd 
species whose faulty mechanism sim- 
ply runs too fast, unavoidably driv- 
ing him into inhuman efforts which 
bring no conclusive results. 

When an island family needs food, 
the husband will dutitully collect 
some breadfruit or paddle his canoe 
into the lagoon; but he will only 
engage himself at a salary if his 
immediate fancies include a sewing 
machine, a scooter, or, more prob- 
ably, funds for a party. He will even 
work hard and skillfully when the job 
becomes a pleasure, moved by a 
momentary desire to excel or by the 
ribald taunts of an audience. Yet he 
will barter a morning's catch of 
bonito for a single tin of corned beef 
if the appetite prevails, and the 
scooter will end on the junk heap. 
Tahitians don't repair; they discard. 

In the months I was there I 
met not one Tahitian who listens to 
a news broadcast, indulges in politics, 
or even buys France- Dimanche. Such 
projects seem far too complex, too 
tedious, and too remote. Although 
Papeete boasts an Assemblée Terri- 
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toriale, quaintly dumped above the 
waterfront customs, most citizens 
view its elected members with deri- 
sion, sharing E. E. Cummings' con- 
viction that ‘ʻa politician is an arse 


on which everyone has sat except a | ® 
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man." They would also contend 
that future wars should be fought 
by the farani and others, an opinion 
imported by the veterans of the 
Pacific battalion, who served bravely 
but were unimpressed by the gutted 
chaos of Europe. 

Yet in the simplest homes, under | 
a roof of tressed palm leaves, the 
visitor will discover transistor radios 
and running water, stereo record 
players, even washing machines. 
'These foreign incidentals won instant 
approval, as did le twist. 

With equal expediency Tahitians 
have accepted the Bible and rejected 
the concept of original sin. Hustled 
by insistent missionaries, Catholic 
and Protestant, they grudgingly 
abandoned their congenial gods and 
tikis, picked up vague notions of the 
catechism, and now pay nodding 
tribute to the commandments, enjoy- 
ing the ritual practices while fla- 
grantly ignoring their moral obliga- 
tions. 

In Tahiti there are still only 3500 
lawfully married couples, for the. 
majority prefer a more elastic rap- | 
port; and even the most world-weary 
still believe that the toupapaou, those 
ubiquitous phantoms, can be dis- 
couraged by spitting, and that coco- 
nuts have eyes. I also happen to 
know a convent-educated vahine 
who cannot decide whether to be- 
come a nun or join her cousins in 
Hong Kong, and a pastor who will 
marry a pair only if they already 
have two children. 

The islanders may be religious 
but they are not Christian, and wor- 
ship can lapse into a most unor- 
thodox affair. In the Leeward 
Islands I once visited a chapel where | 
the congregation sat on the wooden 
floor, buoyantly joining in the hymns 
and free-for-all Bible discussions. 
Between these highlights, the people 
dozed, chatted, cradled their babies, 
scratched their dogs, and smoked | 
cigarettes. Eluding the ethical strait- 
jacket, Tahitians are noticeably sus- 
ceptible to the Mormons, who now 
reputedly offer a $600 cash bonus 
per conversion, while the writer 
tSerstevens notes a mass migration 
from the churches to the cinemas, 
where their Hogarthian natures find 
less compromising distractions. 
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HARD MAPLE is the only wood we use to smooth out 


Jack Daniel's. Any other maple is carried off and we don't 


care what happens to it. 


A Tennessee whiskey tree is a hard maple from high ground. 
When anything else turns up, we always make sure it 
doesn’t get mixed up with the good wood. For when this 


maple is rick-burned in the open air, 






CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


it produces the special charcoal 
we need for Charcoal Mellowing. 
That’s the process that helps 
give our whiskey its rare sippin E3 
cor A 


OLD Tin 
T 


quality. After a taste, we feel, 
BY DROP 


you'll be glad we have a reject 


system at Jack Daniel’s. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1967, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY * LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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From Butterfly to Wozzeck 
by Herbert Kupferberg 
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By rights this column ought to 
be all about Alban Berg, but some- 
how Giacomo Puccini keeps getting 
in the way. Berg's opera Wozzeck 
has just received its second stereo 
recording at the hands of Pierre 
Boulez and the Paris National Opera 
(CBS 32-21-0002: two records). Life 
is too short to count the stereo 
recordings of Puccini's Madama But- 
terfly, but another has just been 
issued by Angel (SCL-3702: three 
records). 

Between Butterfly and Wozzeck lies 
a whole world of differing tastes 
and opposing musical concepts. Yet 
they don't stand all that far apart in 
time. Wozzeck dates from 1925, 
Butterfly from 1904. Nevertheless, 
Puccini’s opera is thoroughly nine- 
teenth-century and Berg’s unmis- 
takably twentieth. Wozzeck is, with- 
out a doubt, as vivid and searing a 
musical portrait of modern man as 
has yet been written. But Butterfly 
cuts its way to the human heart too, 
and the new Angel recording is 
so magnificent that it is impossible 
to resist talking about it first. 

If the distinguishing qualities of 
this Butterfly had to be put into two 
words, they might well be Barbirolli 
—and birds. Barbirolli is the same 
Sir John (only he wasn’t knighted 
then) who for a time succeeded 
Toscanini with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, but who attained genuine 
success only in later years in his 
native England. His interest in 
opera will come as a surprise to most 
listeners, and the results he achieves 
in this one are little short of spectacu- 
lar. Butterfly isnot an opera in which 
the conductor often exercises a deci- 
sive influence, yet Barbirolli, work- 
ing with a cast relatively lacking in 
high-powered names, makes the 
score surge with vigor and glow with 
a lyric incandescence. His tempos 
are deliberate; he seemingly lets 
climaxes build themselves rather 
than whipping them up. 

Barbirolli’s feat is all the more 
remarkable in that it is accomplished 
with the help of a cast which, while 
able enough, isn't calculated to set 
an impresario’s pulse pounding. 
Renata Scotto, the Butterfly, is an 
Italian soprano well versed in style 
and tradition but with a voice that 
tends to turn a mite edgy when it is 
pushed. Carlo Bergonzi, the Pinker- 
ton, is a singer blessed with a 
naturally beautiful tenor but rather 
lacking in that hard-to-define quality 
known as temperament. Yet Ber- 


gonzi’s voice takes on an ardent and 
sensuous quality here such as he has 
seldom displayed before, while Miss 
Scotto sings with such unaffected 
and spontaneous directness that her 
voice seems just right for the naive 
and trusting Japanese girl. The 
blend is exquisite, notably in the 
first act love duet, which is sung 
unforgettably. For once we seem 
to be listening to two people in love 
rather than to a pair of opera singers. 

As for the birds, this is a recording 
which takes its life in its hands by 
harking back to the notorious open- 
ing-night failure of Madama Butterfly 
at La Scala in 1904. Historians are 
inclined to think that the demonstra- 
tions in the theater that night were 
instigated by an anti-Puccini cabal, 
but evidently there also were things 
in the score which set the crowd’s 
teeth on edge. One was the intro- 
duction of artificial birdcalls as a 
sound effect superimposed on the 
orchestral passage during which But- 
terfly gazes out over the sea at dawn 
as she vainly awaits her lover's 
arrival. Birdcalls were unusual at 
La Scala, and when the audience 
heard the twitterings they derisively 
began to moo, bark, and bray. 

This recording reintroduces the 
birdcalls at the opening of Act III, 
and gets away with them. In fact, 
they lighten the orchestral texture in 
a pleasant way for a few moments, 
even though the musical scene is 
atmospheric enough without them. 

Butterfly aficionados may be inter- 
ested in one extra little touch pro- 
vided by Angel's recording. In Act 
I, when Pinkerton asks the American 
consul Sharpless the famous but 
fatuous question ^ Mi/k-punch, o 
Wisky?’ the official remains silent, 
instead of opting for whiskey, as 
the libretto indicates. Either this 
Sharpless is a teetotaler, or he totes 
his own. 

The fiasco of Butterfly on its open- 
ing night was only momentary. 
Three months later, the opera, some- 
what revised, had a second launch- 
ing, and this time it became the 
success it has remained ever since. 
But Puccini did encounter one last- 
ing failure in his musical career, an 
opera called La Rondine, which has 
just been given its first stereo record- 
ing by RCA Victor (LSC-7048: two 
records). 

La Rondine is a curious little work. 
Puccini wrote it in mid-career, after 
Bohème and Butterfly, and before Jl 
Trittico and Turandot. He worked on 


8-track stereo tape 
cartridge playercanbe 
added in record stor- 
age well for enjoying 
taped music through 


Completely solid-state 


tuner provides instant 
warm-up... Static-free 
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reception. 





Exclusive Studio Con- 
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complete pushbutton 
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Exclusive Micro- 
Touch* 2G Tone Arm 
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damage your finest 
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with diamond stylus, 
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Ultraphonic stereo 


sound system with air- 
suspension speakers 
in completely sealed, 
full-width sound cham- 
ber, creates a wall of 
natural sound. 


Only Zenith offers you so much in console stereo— 
the most exciting features and the most advanced 
components, wrapped in the elegance of Zenith fine- 
furniture cabinetry with authentic period designs to 
bring you total stereo enjoyment. 


Featured above: the Lind, distinctive Modern style cabinet, Model Y960W 
Below’ the Lucien, elegant French Provincial style cabinet. Model Y964H. 


WHY NOT 
GET THE $ 
BEST 


Eight speakers—2 


woofers, 4 tweeters, 2 
deluxe exponential 
horns—faithfully re- 
produce the entire 
range of stereo sound. 
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just because Cherry Heering has 
the word “cherry” in it, some people, 
think it's a too-sweet liqueur. 


Which it isn't. 


Cherry Heering is different. It's sweet, 
but it's not sweet-ish. Cherry Heering 
is light and almost dry. 
















In fact, it’s one of the liqueurs that g 

he has a real refreshing" tast : | 
ali ^ Which is why you might 
t to try it before dinner. I 
ny way. 


Meet misunder ARIAS #2 
Offer Cherry Heering to some guys and they 
laugh. They figure: because women like 
Cherry Heering they won't. They don't 
D realize that women like Cherry Heering 
because it’s good. Not because they’re 
women. And to any man who doubts that, we suggest 













he try a concoction that's gaining notoriety called a 
Redhead, which is one part Cherry Heering to two parts Cour- 
voisier Cognac served on-the-rocks. 


How do you pronounce the words 
“Cherry Heering"? 
F cher-ry heer-ing (chér/i hir/ing), a.l. an k 


after-dinner drink that's gaining a lot of -a 
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That's Wieso derscandian Auer 3, Our 
name is pronounced Cherry Hearing, not 
“herring.” If we're not the most =~ 
misunderstood drink in the ) aa 
world, we're surely the most mis- E 
pronounced. | 


CHERRY HEERING. 49 PROOF. COURVOISIER COGNA 
BOTH IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





it for three years, writing, rewriting, 
revising. Yet after some initial suc- 


. cess it quickly faded from the stage, 


and it is a rare opera company that 
gives it today. 

All the same, it contains a good 
deal of charming music, especially in 
the first half. The trouble with La 
Rondine is that it starts out to be a 
wistful operetta and winds up being 
a weighty tragedy. Puccini’s origi- 
nal commission for it came from two 
Viennese producers who wanted him 
to write a waltz operetta. His pub- 
lisher counseled him against writing 
music that would be ‘‘bad Lehár,” 
but Puccini went ahead never- 
theless. 

La Rondine — the title means ‘‘the 
swallow" — isn't exactly bad Lehár, 
but neither is it supreme Puccini. Its 
subject, almost embarrassingly simi- 
lar to Verdi’s La Traviata, is a 
romance between a pretty Paris 
courtesan and a poetic young man; 
its first two acts occur in an elegant 
salon and a student dance hall. In 
both of these Puccini, actually uti- 
lizing waltz rhythms with skill and 
smoothness, writes some lilting and 
captivating music. Particularly no- 
table is ‘“‘Doretta’s Dream," a per- 
fectly lovely and soaring romantic 
song for soprano. It is sung as the 
highlight of a gay Parisian party, 
and begins with a simple piano 
accompaniment — a novel and strik- 
ing touch. 

What really makes La Rondine 
a failure is Puccini’s inability to 
sustain the original light and win- 
some mood. The frivolity and flirta- 
tiousness evaporate; the students 
and grisettes disappear; in Act III 
the two sinful lovers head for the 
Riviera and an inevitable parting 
while the music turns heavy, sour, 
and tedious. But the memory of 
numbers like *Doretta's Dream" is 
hard to efface. 

RCA Victor has given La Rondine 
a thoroughly attractive production, 
which is just as well since it gets 
so few of them. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, who conducts the RCA 
Italiana Orchestra and Chorus, 
shows himself adept in Puccini's 
“Viennese” style, and the role of 
Magda, the courtesan, finds soprano 
Anna Moffo giving one of her most 
graceful recorded performances. 
The rest of the cast includes such 
singers as Daniele Barioni, tenor, 
Mario Sereni, baritone, and Gra- 
ziella Sciutti, soprano. 

But the standout performer is an 


Italian comprimario named Piero de 
Palma, who performs the secondary 
role of Prunier, a cynical poet and 
hanger-on. A comprimario is a singer 
of minor parts, one notch above a 
chorister. De Palma is one of those 
who by sheer excellence of musician- 
ship and clarity of diction know how 
to create vivid characters from the 
most modest of material. He also 
sings Goro, the marriage broker, in 
the new Angel Butterfly, and here, 
too, he turns a minor role into a 
major source of musical enjoyment. 

And so, at last, to Alban Berg 
and his Wozzeck. Only since 1945 — 
twenty years after its premiere — 
has Berg’s atonal opera really been 
making headway in the world's 
opera houses. When Rudolf Bing 
first took over the management of 
the Metropolitan in New York he 
listed Wozzeck among his ten favorite 
operas, but even so, it took him more 
than a decade to put it on there. 
Even now it can hardly be said to 
be a repertory piece at the Met, or 
anywhere else. A performance of 
Wozzeck always is an event, and so 
is a recording. 

This is especially true of the pres- 
ent recording because Pierre Boulez 
conducts it. Boulez, the composer 
of such works as Le Marteau sans 
maítre and Le Soleil des eaux, left Paris 
for Baden-Baden in 1959 because of 
what he regarded as the super- 
ficiality and conservatism of French 
musical life, but he comes back from 
time to time. In 1963 he put on 
Wozzeck at the Paris Opéra, the 
first time it had ever been given at 
that venerable house. He utilized 
the orchestra and chorus of the 
institution, but his cast wasn't ex- 
actly all French: it included Walter 
Berry as Wozzeck, Isabel Strauss 
as Marie, Albert Weikenmeier as 
the captain, Carl Doench as the 
doctor, and Fritz Uhl as the drum 
major — the latter three being repre- 
sentative of the various human devils 
who torment poor Wozzeck to death. 

Boulez's performance had a pow- 
erful impact on its  Parisian 
audiences, and it achieves the same 
in this recording. Among its other 
attributes, Wozzeck is a highly stage- 
worthy piece, and Boulez delineates 
its dramatic outlines sharply and 
with a great sense of realism. This 
graphic quality is what distinguishes 
the new CBS recording from a 
Deutsche Grammophon version by 
Karl Bóhm that came out last year 
(138991/2: two records). The DGG 


performance is impeccable and idio- 
matic; for sheer precision it surpasses 
the job done by Boulez's musicians. 
But it also has a certain reverential 
quality, as though one were dealing 
in all deference with a modern classic 
rather than with a living stage work. 
Boulez finds more excitement in the 
score. 

He also is responsible for an 
unusually comprehensive and illumi- 
nating set of analytical notes. In 
an extensive printed foreword, Bou- 
lez not only outlines the intricate 
formalism of the opera, but points 
out specific instances of interpretive 
challenge, such as the maintaining 
of the single underlying note B in 
various fluctuations and degrees of 
intensity while Wozzeck is building 
up toward the climactic murder of 
his common-law wife. Perhaps he 
makes some of his points with more 
clarity in his printed discourse than 
in his musical performance, but it's 
a provocative analysis nevertheless. 
Boulez obviously is a conductor with 
ideas, insight, and energy. He cer- 
tainly meets the challenge of 
Wozzeck. It might be interesting, 
just for the fun of it, to see what he 
could do with Butterfly. 





Record Reviews 





Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 in E-flat, 
“Eroica” 

Karl Ristenpart conducting South German 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Checkmate 
C-76003 (stereo) 


The Checkmate label is a new one, 
a subsidiary of Elektra, which al- 
ready puts out an excellent bargain- 
price classical line called Nonesuch. 
Checkmate is a ‘“‘sound” series — 
that is, its emphasis will be on tech- 
nological advances in stereo, parti- 
cularly the clarity made possible by 
an improvement called the Dolby 
Noise Reduction System. It really 
works, too, as evidenced by this 
sumptuous-sounding, crystal-clear 
recording. The big question is 
whether sonic excellence is enough 
to overcome the appeal of the big- 
name competition in this repertory. 
Karl Ristenpart and his South Ger- 
mans give a respectable, even a 
superior, account of the Eroica, 
but without exactly putting Bern- 
stein, Leinsdorf, Ormandy, and Solti 
out of business. Other releases in the 
first batch of Checkmates include 
Brahms’s First (C-76001) and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth (C-76004) by 
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MOZART 
UNCORRUPTED 


The autograph copy of Mozart's 
Rondo for piano, K. 494, is a 
quite different piece from the 
Hoffmeister version. Now re- 
produced in facsimile for the 
first time, its nature, history, and 
editorial implications are ana- 
lyzed in an essay, begun by the 
late Hans Neumann and com- 
pleted by Carl Schachter, which 
appears in THE Music FORUM, 
Volume I. All essays in this vol- 
ume stress linear structural fac- 
tors, using the analytic proce- 
dures of Heinrich Schenker. 
Contents include: 


* A Glossary of the Elements 
of Graphic Analysis 

e Mode and Polyphony around 
1500— Theory and Practice, 
by Peter Bergquist 

e The Musical Language of 
Wozzeck, by George Perle 

e Tonality in Early Medieval 
Polyphony, by Felix Salzer 

e The Tristan Prelude — Tech- 
niques and Structure, by Wil- 

liam J. Mitchell 


ANNOUNCING A 
UNIQUE NEW 
MUSICAL PUBLICATION 


THE MUSIC FORUM 


Volume I, edited by William J. 
Mitchell and Felix Salzer, is 


available at better bookstores 
for $7.50. 


Each annual volume of THE Music 
FORUM will present important, pi- 
oneering articles from the many 
disciplines concerned with music: 
theory, musicology, performance, 
practice, and criticism, together 
with musical examples and graphs 
(nearly 150 in Volume I). As an 
independent publication, THE 
Music FORUM will discuss issues 
not taken up elsewhere—because 
they are considered “unpopular,” 
controversial, or “off-limits.” It 
will take the initiative in musical 
thought in many areas. 

An important feature will be the 
facsimile reproduction of classic 
musical works which, like the 
Mozart Rondo, are now available 
only in corrupt editions, 

Standing orders for subsequent 
volumes are invited. 


c+ COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dept. A-11, 440 West 110 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 
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Charles Mackerras and the Ham- 
burg Philharmonic, and Haydn's 
Military and Drumroll symphonies 
(C-76002) by Leslie Jones and the 
Orchestra of London. ‘The records, 
priced at $3.50, are in stereo only. 


Man Is Not Alone 

Words of inspiration spoken by Senator 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, music com- 
posed and conducted by john Cacavas; 
Capitol ST-2754 (stereo) and T-2754 
Man indeed is not alone, for Senator 
Dirksen is with him. A previous 
release by the senator, Gallant Men, 
had a patriotic inspiration, and this 
one finds its impulse in religion. 
With the musical as well as moral 
support of a chorus and orchestra, 
the senator delivers biblical readings, 
prayer recitations, inspirational an- 
ecdotes, and passages of what doubt- 
lessly are original verses. Presum- 
ably it’s all in the silver-tongued, 
golden-throated William Jennings 
Bryan tradition. But surely the 
material could be better handled. 
The senator’s reading of Henley’s 
“Invictus” is fine, for example, but 
the murky, interminable musical 


| setting that follows is enough to 


make unbelievers of us all. 


Warm, Wonderful, Wunderlich 

Fritz Wunderlich, tenor, with Graunke 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Carste; Heliodor HS-25063 (stereo) and 
H-25063 


. Despite the alliterative excesses of its 


title, this record adds further evi- 


|. dence of the artistry and appeal of 


Fritz Wunderlich, the German tenor 


, who died in an accident last year at 
| the age of thirty-five, just before he 
| was due to make his American debut 


at the Metropolitan Opera. In addi- 
tion to his operatic qualifications he 
had a flair for such lighter songs as 
Tosells — *Serenade," — Martini's 
“Plaisir d'amour," Dvorak’s *'Hu- 
moreske," and the like. All display 
his facility and individuality. 


Brahms: Piano Quintet in F Minor, 
Opus 34 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, and Guarneri 
Quartet; RCA Victor LSC-2977 (stereo) 
and LM -2971 

Artur Rubinstein isn't exactly a 
stranger to chamber music, but 
neither is he one of its most tireless 
practitioners. What lends interest to 
this recording is that it marks the 
beginning of what will be a con- 
tinuing collaboration between the 
veteran pianist and the youthful en- 
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semble. Already the Schumann 
Quintet has been recorded, and 
other works by Brahms and Fauré 
will follow. As for the F Minor 
Quintet, it is played with admirable 
clarity, balance, and plenty of dra- 
matic intensity. Rubinstein and the 
Guarneris obviously have some ex- 
citing musical adventures ahead. 


The Astrology Album 

Produced and conducted by Gary Usher; 
Columbia CS-9489 (stereo) and CL- 
2689 l 


Astrology is a latecomer to records, 
but its arrival takes an amiable and 
possibly instructive form — a record 
giving a brief description of the hu- 
man characteristics to be found be- 
neath each of the signs, according to 
date of birth. Your lucky number, 
lucky day of the week, key planet, 
key word, most becoming fashion 
color — it’s all here, along with a 
big zodiac wall chart. Not the sort 
of thing to replay every day, nat- 
urally, but a good party record. For 
some reason, it has been deemed 
necessary to include the voices of 
such entertainers as Jeremy Clyde 
and Chad Stuart of Chad and Jer- 
emy to substantiate the authenticity 
of the astrological findings. What’s 
the matter: don’t they think we be- 
lieve? 


Ogden Nash: Everybody Knows the 
Trouble Ive Seen 

Recited by the author; 
VDM-114 (monaural only) 
"The verses in this album are nearly 
all new, and I chose them because 
I am nearly all old," writes Ogden 
Nash in a message imprinted upon 
the jacket of this record. But have 
no fear: the Nash verses are as un- 
withered, unstaled, and unruly as 
ever, and every bit as pointed. 
Here's a sharp bit of advice to 
husbands, for instance: 


RCA Victor 


“To keep your marriage happy 
With love in the loving cup, 

Whenever you're wrong, admit it, 
Whenever you're right, shut up." 


The rest covers the range of human 
experience, from ducks to dogs to 
doctors, with all the recitations in 
clear, crisp, and businesslike style, 
as if Mr. Nash meant every word of 
it, as well he might. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein: South Pa- 
cific 

Florence Henderson, Giorgio Tozzi, Irene 
Byatt, Justin McDonough, and others, 


with Fonathan Anderson conducting or- 
chestra and chorus; Columbia OS-3100 
(stereo) and OL-6700 

Once we acknowledge that nothing 
is ever going to displace the original 
original-cast recording of South Pa- 
cific with Mary Martin and Ezio 
Pinza, we are in a position to ac- 
knowledge that this ‘‘original cast" 
album (for so it is labeled) of the 
1967 Lincoln Center production is 
an excellent job indeed. Giorgio 
Tozzi’s ample, operatic basso is sim- 
ply sumptuous in “Some Enchanted 
Evening” and “This Nearly Was 
Mine,” and Florence Henderson is 
surprisingly close to the Martin 
model in the role of Nellie Forbush. 
Perhaps the weakest element is that 
of Irene Byatt's Bloody Mary, a dim | 
echo of the Juanita Hall original. | 
Some things nobody will ever replace. | 





Berlioz: Overtures to King Lear, Les 
Franes-Juges, Roman Carnival, Waver- | 
ley, The Corsair 


Colin Davis conducting London Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Philips PHS-900138 | 
(stereo) and PHM-500138 

Hector Berlioz found inspiration for 








Takes less of your time - 
to tell you more. 


To find the year Hemingway 
won the Nobel Prize or the 
population of Hong Kong, 
just turn to "H". No need to 
search through supplements: 
all entries are in one 
alphabetical listing. And each 
definition is written to make | 
sense to you. Even the subtle | 
distinctions between synonyms | 
' are clearly described. In fact, ~ 
this dictionary's 142,000 entries. — 
are all organized for — ^ 
_ effortless reference. 3100 terms a | 
- illustrated also help you see A 
what we mean. Approved and `- 
^. . used by colleges and universities 
pr throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


; i $6 95 thumb.indexed. $5.95. plain. i 


(A small price for so much knowledge) 
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the overtures on this record in such | © THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY a SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY Cleveland ind New York 


diverse sources as Shakespeare, Sir | 
Walter Scott, and Lord Byron, but| | 
wherever he started he always wound | | 
up with brilliant, ardent romantic | 
music. Colin Davis and the London 
Symphony match him stride for 
stride, sigh for sigh in these wonder- 
fully rich, rousing, and full-bodied | 
performances. All represent Berlioz. 
as he should be played, but perhaps | 
the most thrilling to hear is Le Cor- 
saire, as surging and salty a seascape 
as exists in all music. 


Men and Women of Shakespeare | 
Irene Worth and Sir john Gielgud; 
RCA Victor VDS-115 (stereo) and | 
VDM-115 

This Shakespearean anthology pro- 
ceeds from the premise that the way 
to make a good spoken record is 
merely to transcribe a good stage 
performance. Such proves, once; 
again, not to be the case, for al- 
though Gielgud and Miss Worth 
scored a success when they took this 
program on tour, the recording 
often finds the meanings of words 
and lines obscured by dramatic 
underlinings and inflections. Be- 
sides, these Shakespearean snippets 
seem rather inconsequential beside 
the magnificent series of the com- 
plete plays so readily available. 
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Can Yoga 


Solve Your 
Problems? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 
by Paramahansa Yogananda 








To a modern world, teeming with seemingly end- 
less problems, comes a pragmatic philosophy of 
life to challenge the mind and to offer new hope. 

This inspiring philosophy on the art of living 
has withstood the test of centuries. It is brilliantly 
and effectively described by the renowned 
Paramahansa Yogananda, an illumined Master of 
Yoga, in Autobiography of a Yogi. If it’s lasting 
happiness you want, this ancient science warrants 


Tai your investigation. 
bookstores A book with the power to shape your destiny. 
$4.00 “Fascinating; says Newsweek. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 
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In August, 1831, in a remote sec- 
tion of southeastern Virginia, Nat 
Turner, an educated Negro slave, 
a young preacher steeped in the Old 
Testament, led a sustained and 
bloody revolt in which all the whites 
within a radius of twenty miles 
in Southampton County met their 
death. That Nat felt himself di- 
vinely appointed is clear from his 
Confessions, which were published in 
Richmond a year later and which 
contain the few known facts about 
him and his crusade; this document 
is the starting point of WILLIAM 
STYRON's novel, THE CONFESSIONS 
OF NAT TURNER (Random House, 
$6.95). With poetic license Mr. 
Styron amplifies Nat's statement 
into a narrative covering his thirty 
years of life, the happy boyhood 
when as ‘‘a house nigger’? he was 
trained to read, the degradation 
that was heaped on him after he was 
sold and his hopes for freedom 
dashed, and the needling and harass- 
ment that in his late twenties turned 
his dismay into implacable ven- 
geance. “The year 1831," says Mr. 
Styron in his foreword, **was simulta- 
neously, a long time ago and only 
yesterday," and no reader can fail 
to compare Nat’s uprising with the 
riots of last summer. As a native 
of Tidewater "Virginia who has 
brooded on the motivations of this 
revolt, Styron is well qualified to 
write what he terms a ‘‘meditation 
on history." The novel which re- 
sults is a work of power, of loving 
and hateful descriptions, of little 
mirth, and, for the most part, of 
persuasive psychology. 

lhe story is told in Nats own 
words, as if he were seeking to 
justify himself to posterity. When 
he is reflecting or recounting, his 
English is pure and uninhibited; 
when he is preaching or conspiring 
he uses the familiar Negro dialect, 
charged with biblical quotations and 
cloquent; when he is defending him- 
self against the white world, suspi- 
cious of his education, his talk be- 
comes obsequious, concealing his 
motives and disgust. Nat draws 
strength from the thunderers of the 
Old Testament, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and 
Job, whose lamentations and threats 
he knows by heart, and with these 
frequent quotations there are apolo- 
getic asides, as if he were pleading 
with God or posterity to accept the 
reasons for his killings. This sweet 
reasonableness side by side with the 
cold-blooded murderous plot would 
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appear implausible if it did not 
duplicate the ruthless inconsistency 
which Nat experienced at the hands 
of his white owners. 


How rebels are formed 


Nat Turner never knew his father, 
who was killed before he was born, 
but his mother was comely and a 
favorite on the plantation at Turner's 
Mill. Nats uncommon intelligence 
showed at an early age. Educated, 
trained in carpentry, and promised 
his freedom by the Turners, he was 
sold into further slavery when their 
plantation went bankrupt. In his 
adolescence Nat had become ascetic, 
shut off from the laughter and 
friendship of his contemporaries; he 
took his free time in the deep woods 
fasting, incanting the holy words, and 
awaiting some sign from the Lord. 
A strong and handsome Negro, he 
could not suppress his sex, and as a 
result of propinquity the women he 
lusted after were white, chief among 
them Miss Emmeline, who after a 
ball he observed being ravished by 
her cousin, and young Margaret 
Whitehead, a Southern flirt who 
led him on. How credible are these 
attractions each reader must decide 
for himself; apparently they added to 
Nat's inner tension and restrained 
him with compassion when the 
bloody work had to be done. 

After his departure from Turner's 
Mill Nat's bondage is a nightmare. 
He is sold first to the Reverend Eppes 
of Shiloh, a sex-starved miser who 
overworks him on animal rations, 
and then to the crude Thomas 
Moore, under whom he slaves for 
a decade. There in his young man- 
hood he witnesses the beatings, the 
separation. of Negro families, the 
sadistic torturing of his contempo- 
raries. For himself he adopts ‘‘the 
role of humility, the soft voice and 
hound-like obedience," but the Bible 
has armed his spirit, armed him 
with the incantations which make 
him forget his own misery. A vision 
that comes to him after a five-day 
fast convinces him that he must 
recruit and lead his army of revenge, 
and when the whites have been ex- 
terminated he will take his fol- 
lowers into the safety of Dismal 
Swamp. He is betrayed, of course, 
by the animal spirits which he and 
the brandy can arouse but which 
he cannot control when the blood 
flows and the white women are at 
the mob's mercy. 
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Republican 
Establishment 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE G.O.P. 


by STEPHEN HESS and DAVID S. BRODER 


Two acute observers with access to information at all 


party levels offer a candid, detailed analysis of the 
resuscitated G.O.P., with portraits in depth of the 
major party figures. "Immensely useful . . . writ- 
ten with verve and wit along with its politi- 
cal acumen." — Max LERNER. $7.95 








e 
Peregrine 


by J. H. BAKER 


“A passionate work of real identification be- 
tween man and wild bird. It is natural history 
literature in a class by itself.” — PETER FARB. 
"A burning-hard diamond of a book... 
Gilbert White and Richard Jeffries would 
have been proud of it. A work of lit- 
erature level with Tarka the Otter 
and Ring of Bright Water." 
— Book Society. $4.95 


ty AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


150th 
ANNIVERSARY 


| Horper a Row 


“Mr. Hibbert is out to show that Dickens’s experiences 





The Odyssey 
of Homer 


A MODERN TRANSLATION 
by RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


“The best Odyssey in modern English . . . The best 
living translator of Greek poetry . . . Unlike some 


translators, he is himself a poet. Unlike many, he 
knows both English and Greek. When you read 
his rendering of the Odyssey, you get a faith- 
ful poetic rendering of Homer." 
— GILBERT HIGHET, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. $8.95 































The Making of 
Charles Dickens 


by CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


shaped not only the outline of his writings but their 
very body. And this he does in a most attractive 
way ... It is an impressive performance which 
will delight all Dickensians, and drive those 
who are not yet converted back to the 
riches of the bookshelves where 
greatness lies, fathered by the 
strangest child." — Bookman. 
Illustrated. $5.95 







Svetlana 
Alliluyeva 


TWENTY LETTERS 
TO A FRIEND 


A book of enduring value . . . for the reader's strong 
identification with the woman who here tells her 
story, and for her revelations of an unknown and 
all but unimaginable way of life, even more foreign 

toour experience than we have surmised. $5.95 
Russian language edition, $8.50 
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I can recall no autobiography 
of the past ten years 

that has given me so much 
pleasure as this distinguished 
account of the fascinating 
career of a very old friend. 

I take great pride in publishing 


AN'S EDUCATION 


by WILMARTH SHELDON LEWIS Y 


ONE; 





Mr. Lewis is the editor of perception he reflects 


the magisterial Yale here on his extensive 
edition of Horace travels in search of 
Walpole’s correspondence material, on the rich 
and the man who over variety of people he has 
the course of forty years met along the way — and 
has brought together a on his longtime affec- 
collection of Walpoliana — tionate association with 
the like of which exists Yale as lecturer, trustee, 
nowhere else. With and benefactor. 
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THE MIDDLE-CLASS NEGRO 
IN THE WHITE MAN'S WORLD 


Eli Ginzberg and Associates 


What do middle-class Negro youths see as their future? How do they ex- 
pect they will be treated? How do they feel about the Civil Rights move- 
ment? About marriage and children? About their role in the community? 


Based on interviews (by Negro interviewers) with high school seniors 
and college students living in Atlanta and New York, this study answers 
these questions and many more. $5.00 


THE NEGRO POTENTIAL 


Eli Ginzberg. “An outstanding analysis.” 
—R. C. WEAVER, American Sociological Review $1.45 paper 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


440 West 110th. St., New York, N.Y. 10025 





The slaves that come and go in 
the book seem to this Northerner 
extraordinarily well drawn, though 
the whites are naturally distorted in 
Nat’s vision. Wash, who was Nat’s 
only boyhood friend and who was 
sold away from him in the night; 
Hark, his trusted lieutenant in the 
final days (“the plantation system 
had leached out of his great and 
noble body so much native courage, 
so much spirit and dignity, that he 
was left as humble as a spaniel’’); 
Sam, the yellow-skinned; Henry, the 
deaf; and the venomous Will. The 
suffering they endure and their at- 
tempts to escape, such as Hark’s six 


| weeks of blind circling, have the feel 


of authenticity. One hears repeat- 
edly in the felicitous prose Nat’s per- 
ceptive love of his native country, 
but almost never the note of laughter, 
for he was too obsessed for that. 


The hole in the wall 


The silence which effectively walls 
in the life of the Negro in South 
Africa has been broken by ERNEST 
COLE’S HOUSE OF BONDAGE (Random 
House, $10.00), introduction by 
Joseph Lelyveld, and the window 
it provides for us is a shocking one. 
Born a black African, Mr. Cole at 
‘some risk had his classification 
| changed to Colored to give him the 
mobility he needed. He had been 
studying photography via a London 
correspondence school since his 
eighteenth year — he is now twenty- 
seven — and his entire book with its 
superb photographs, many unpre- 
meditated, is an illustration of how 
the African's every experience is con- 
verted into misery, ranging from 
simple starvation to the enforced 
separation of families; harassment 
in many forms, even to the endless 
waiting for treatment in hospitals, 
is the daily dosage. Only the police 
court functions promptly for the 
African. On a normal morning a 
single magistrate can ring up eighty 
convictions before lunch. Mr. Cole 
quotes with irony the annual crime 
statistics, which are appalling until 
one understands that one third of 
these crimes consist of an African 
being found in the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, with the wrong 
papers. Unemployment, for in- 
stance, is a serious crime. *It is an 
extraordinary experience," says the 
author, “to live as though life were 
a punishment for being black." 

The Afrikaner is fully aware that 
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The Peripatetic Advertiser 


The Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award has “aided in 
the writing of a most distinguished 
SN list of first novels." — Granville 

Hicks, Saturday Review. During 
the thirty-two years of the Award, there have 
been new writers beginning with great books — 
Robert Penn Warren's Night Rider, Dorothy 
Bakers Young Man With a Horn, Arthur 
Mizeners Far Side of Paradise, and Philip 
Roth's Goodbye Columbus. There have been 
also threshold books from writers now widely 
known — Eugene Burdick and Anthony West 
are two among them — and inevitably, there 
are writers yet to be heard again. For all of 
them, the Fellowship Award has bought time 
for the typewriter. For the public, it has some- 
times meant a book that could not otherwise 
have existed. 






This year, we publish two 
Award books, one in nonfiction 
by Willie Morris who arrived on 
the literary stage in New York, 
still in his twenties, four years 
ago. He is now Editor-in-Chief of Harper's. 
John Kenneth Galbraith says succinctly, “This 
is the most sensitive, amusing, and generally 
enchanting book I have read this year. No one 
at 32 should write memoirs; Willie Morris is 
the only exception." His title is North Toward 
Home. A second Award has gone to Robert 
Stone for A Hall of Mirrors. Wallace Stegner 
writes about this novel in words that do justice 
to his own stature as a novelist: "Stone writes 
like a bird, like an angel, like a circus barker, 
like a con man, like someone so high on pot 
that he is scraping his shoes on the stars." Both 
authors bring new distinction to a long and 
distinguished list. 





Sometimes, magazines are raided for talent 
by the grasping foresighted book-publisher; 
but sometimes, it works in reverse. The per- 
ceptive editor finds an urgent article embedded 
in a longer work. Jonathan Kozol has put into 
words the whole white-hot experience of a 
year's teaching in a Boston public school. His 


book is Death at an Early Age: The Destruc- 
tion of the Hearts and Minds of Negro Chil- 
dren in the Boston Public Schools. The 
Atlantic editors found it so valuable that they 
have printed two sections of the manuscript 
before publication in book form. It may not 
please school boards in many a troubled city; 
it may rock some who feel comfortable outside 
the fray; it is an important personal history. 


Several years ago, the most 
prized literary lot that became ) 
available was the incomparable 
collection of Churchill papers. 
Last year, to an unrestrainedly 
enthusiastic reception by the critics, came 
Winston S. Churchill: Youth, 1874-1900 
by Randolph S. Churchill. This was a bio- 
graphical work on a scale worthy of its sub- 
ject, based on the private papers of the man 
of our century. This first part of the extraor- 
dinary Churchill story is now accompanied 
by two companion volumes (set — $25) 
which contain the original papers and inti- 
mate letters on which Randolph Churchill's 
work is based. Of them, The Times (London) 
reviewer writes as follows: "The two volumes 


just out are doubly rewarding . . . If the child, - 


schoolboy and young man who grows up 
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before one's eyes in these pages had been | 


killed in action (as well he might have been) . 


his personality and background would have ` 


held attention even at this length (1,290 
pages). His own brilliance as a letterwriter — 


there is no better in English — is, of course, - 


the main factor. But letters from others and 
documents are strong reinforcements.” Arid 
The New York Times corroborates the view: 


“The two volumes show Winston as he really . 


was, not as hagiographers would have us believe 
he was. But they have a secondary virtue in 
their portrayal of England in the plenitude of 
power.” Thus, do the Times keep 
up with us. A second volume of 


“Young Statesman, 1901-1914” 
will be published in November. 
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The American Scholar 
—the leading general 
quarterly—features 
perceptive, informative 
articles on topics 
ranging from science to 
music, from literature 
to politics. Take advan- 
tage of the opportunity 
to receive a free copy 
of the 208-page issue 
on youth by entering 
your subscription now. 
This special issue 
features: 


Challenge 





Penetrating Articles by 

Daniel P. Moynihan * Robert Coles 
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Confrontation— 

The Old Left and the New 

a symposium with 
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Richard Rovere * Dwight Macdonald 


Prizewinnersin the AmericanScholar 
Essay Contest for Young Writers 

plus comments by new young critics on 
recent books by young authors 


Enter your subscription now and receive 
your FREE copy of the special autumn issue 
immediately. 
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his economy depends upon the black 
workers, but apartheid dictates that 
the blacks shall live apart in the 
most refined captivity technology 
and double-talk can devise. And the 
Bantus take it; their education is 
stunted, their property-owning mid- 
dle class a tiny fragment, and their 
Siberia the barren veld of French- 
dale for those chiefs or bold spirits 
who resist (the Basotho chief who re- 
fused to cull his herd of cattle has 
been there fourteen years). Mr. 
Cole’s pictures tell a story we have 
never seen before: they show us 
Albert Luthuli, the  fine-looking 
leader who was officially in banish- 
ment when he received the Nobel 
Prize; they show us the boys of ten 
and twelve, the runaways now living 
the life of the streets on their way to 
becoming the tsotsi, the pickpockets 
and drug addicts, and they show us 
the black policemen and the in- 
formers who enforce apartheid against 
their own. 


A matter of mood 


Humor is the most perishable of 
literary commodities, and what little 
of it is to be found today has an 
astringent taste very different from 
the glorious nonsense of Robert 
Benchley, the madly funny universe 
of James Thurber, and the precise 
and elegant observation of E. B. 
White which regaled us in the 1920s. 
Corey Forp calls it the Golden Age 
of American Humor, and in his new 
book, THE TIME OF LAUGHTER (Little, 
Brown, $5.95), he revives the hu- 
morists and the comedy that flowed 
from so many sources in that un- 
troubled decade. It was, as he said, 
a self-centered, materialistic era, 
"largely concerned with making 
money, making love, making whoop- 
ee.” But we did laugh at ourselves, 
and there was a galaxy of writers, 
actors, and artists intent on making 
us do so. There were magazines 
which commissioned humor: the old 
Life, judge, Vanity Fair, Ballyhoo, 
College Humor, soon to be joined by 
the heir apparent, the New Yorker. 
‘There were columnists like F.P.A. to 
introduce the beginners, comedians 
who literally stopped the show while 
the audience rocked in the aisles, as 
W. C. Fields did in Poppy, or Will 
Rogers, once he began to talk 
through his twirling lariat. The 
Saturday Evening Post was publishing 
the Tish and Aggie stories by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and “Alibi Ike" 


by Ring Lardner; and books by 
Dorothy Parker, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, and P. G. Wodehouse were 
high on the best-seller list because 
people wanted to laugh. 

Corey Ford was one of the younger 
members of the galaxy. On his 
graduation from Columbia, where 
he had been editor of the Jester, 
he moved down to Forty-second 
Street to write parodies for Vanity 
Fair under the signature of John 
Riddell, with illustrations by Covar- 
rubias. He parodied the Rover Boys 
until the author of those 300-odd 
volumes threatened to sue him for 
libel; he parodied Hemingway as a 
bullfighter so effectively that Scott 
Fitzgerald read it aloud to Papa in 
a Paris bar, much to the latter’s 
annoyance. He did another en- 
titled **The Bridge of San Thornton 
Wilder," and another on Dreiser's An 
American. Tragedy which made such 
fun of the laborious prose and dated 
dialogue that Dreiser himself called 
the parodist over to a speakeasy on 
First Avenue and set him up to 
drinks through a long, friendly after- 
noon. 

Mr. Ford recalls his heroes with 
affection and quotes them at their 
best. He remembers F.P.A. listening 
impatiently to a long-winded bore 
who concluded an interminable an- 
ecdote with, “Well, to make a long 
story short —" “Too late," said 
F.P.A. tersely. Ford identifies the 
stars like Howard Dietz, Deems 
Taylor, and Newman Levy who 
made their first appearance in 
Adams’ column, “The Conning 
lower"; he quotes from Bob Sher- 
wood’s criticism of the movies, on 
lom Mix: “They say he rides like 
part of the horse, but they don’t 
say which part." He gives us the 
vintage Benchley with its combina- 
tion of nonsense and nonsequitur, and 
his characterization of Benchley — 
how he looked on himself as an 
amateur, how and why he was 
always out of money, and how he 
appeared in his delivery of that dead- 
pan, stumbling monologue ‘The 
Treasurer's Report." 

He was one of Harold Ross's de- 
pendables in those dubious days 
when the New Yorker was trying to 
get out of the red; he relished the 
constant kidding that went on be- 
tween Ross and Thurber when the 
magazine was on easy street and 
beginning to make fun of Henry 
Luce, and he shares with us all a 
respectful awe for the brilliance 


of E. B. White. The chapter on the 


one and only W. C. Fields should be 


read aloud. I am a little surprised 
to find no reference to Fred Allen, 
whose caustic satire held the fort 
when humor had begun to dry u 
in the Depression, and I am sad- 
dened that Mr. Ford's most success- 
ful parody in its day, “Salt Water 
Taffy,” does not make good chewing 
after all these years. It is hardly to 
be expected that those born after 
1959 will find in this book the merri- 
ment and nostalgia that I do. 

Artist and bon vivant whose 
leonine head with handlebar mus- 
taches always reminds me of a 
Victorian dandy, OsBERT LANCASTER 
is a lover of Greece, a writer of 
parodies (The Saracem s Head, a take- 
off on the Crusades, is the funniest 
in print), and a critic whose witty 
pen is as trenchant in prose as in 
cartoon. He has been writing his 
autobiography in installments, and 
the new one, WITH AN EYE TO THE 
FUTURE (Houghton Mifflin, $4.50), 
gains much of its entertainment from 
his efforts in young manhood to 
establish himself as an artist. His 
adversaries were his tiny but domi- 
nant mother, who ordered his life 
during the First World War, his 
preparatory school, Charterhouse, 
where his role was not heroic and 
where “Send any fag but Lan- 
caster!" became an established for- 
mula, and the Oxford dons, who 
found him an elusive student. At 
Lincoln College he first tasted in- 
dependence; he acted, edited, de- 
signed scenery, attended a life class, 
and entered into lasting friendships 
with Cyril Connolly, John Betjeman, 
Evelyn Waugh, Maurice Bowra, and 
David Cecil. All of this he so 
relished that he needed a fourth 
year for his studies and barely 
squeaked through with a degree. 

Whether he is writing about his 
travels with his mother, or his chilly, 
rawboned public school; those Ox- 
ford characters, the Dean of Wad- 
ham, or Colonel Kolkhorst, with his 
exuberant Sunday morning recep- 
tions; dancing or skiing with his 
fiancée, Karen; or drawing his first 
cartoons for his chubby, able editor 
Arthur Christiansen, the text is in- 
formed with gaiety. This is an “in” 
book for those Americans who are 
familiar with the stiletto play of 
English badinage and the idiosyn- 
crasies of Oxford and St. James. The 
illustrations by the author are a deft 
and spirited part of the text. 
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Elizabethans Errant 


The Strange Fortunes of Sir Thomas 
Sherley and His Three Sons 


By D. W. Davies. As ambassadors and secret agents, pirates and 
government officials,. army officers, debtors, and ‘world travelers, 
the Sherleys were legends in their own time. With wit and urban- 
ity, D. W. Davies traces the extravagant adventures of this re- 
markable family of Elizabethan rogues. 

6 illustrations. 


368 pages. $7.50 


The Morality of 
Scholarship 


Essays by Norruror FRYE, Stuart HAMPSHIRE, and Conor 
Cruise O’Brien. Edited and with a Foreword by Max BLack. The 
authors probe the complex questions of scholarly commitments 
and their relationship to the scholar’s social responsibilties. This 
is the inaugural volume of Cornell’s new Studies in the Human- 
ities series. 108 pages. $4.50 


The Failures of Criticism 
Emended edition of "Writers and Their Critics" 


By Henri Peyre. With new examples drawn from recent criti- 
cism, Professor Peyre has revised and expanded his lively evalua- 
tion of critical writing. In a new section he discusses what is 
wrong with American book-reviewing and suggests ways in which 
literary criticism could better serve the reading public. . 

384 pages. $8.75 ($2.95 in paperback) 


Henry James 
A Reader's Guide 


By S. Gonrxv Purr. “This book by Mr. Putt is a critical study of 

all 22 novels and 112 tales of James, together with the basic facts 

of his life. . . . The book is a fine companion for the general reader 
who wants an intelligent insight into the long James canon." 

— Virginia Quarterly Review. 432 pages. $6.95 

($2.95 in paperback) 
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Reader’s Choice 
by Oscar Handlin 





On November 7, 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks gained control of Petrograd. 
Soon thereafter they dissolved the 
freely elected Constituent Assembly 
that was to have composed a con- 
stitution. The Reds thus ended the 
months of democratic development 
which had begun with the toppling 
of the Romanov Czar. The Com- 
munists were then, and remained 
thereafter, a tiny minority of the 
Russian people. Yet by eschewing 
legality and by utter ruthlessness 
they were able to seize power and 
to consolidate their grip on the 
country in the years of disorder that 
followed their coup. 

A half century has now elapsed, 
and the brutal consequences of the 
Red regime have abundantly un- 
tolded. The rulers of the Kremlin 
have flouted the conventions and 
values of Western civilization as 
thoroughly as did their fascist coun- 
terparts in Germany and Italy. Yet 
for five decades the Communists 
have found doughty apologists to 
explain that the tyranny of any given 
moment was but a passing phase in 
the transition to utopia. And the 
intellectuals who would be the first 
victims of totalitarianism have been 
among the most frequently duped by 
its Marxist veneer. The willingness 
to believe in the progressive quality 
of the Soviet Union was compre- 
hensible in the 1920s. But there is 
some deep flaw in the thinking of 
those still deceived after five decades 
of experience. 

EUGENIA SEMYONOVNA GINZBURG'S 
JOURNEY INTO THE WHIRLWIND (Har- 
court, Brace & World, $6.95) de- 
tails some of the personal costs of 
Communism. Back in 1937, the 
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author, then thirty years old, was 
a university professor and editor, 
a loyal Party member, and the wife 
of a high official in Kazan. Sud- 
denly, and for no rational cause, she 
was swept up in a great purge, 
hastily tried, and sentenced to ten 
years in solitary confinement. ‘The 
term was later modified but not 
eased by transfer to a Siberian labor 
camp. In all, Eugenia Semyonovna 
served eighteen years before she was 
finally rehabilitated and allowed to 
resume her life in Russia. 

The book, which was originally 
published in Italy, covers the first 
three years of her ordeal. It conveys 
graphically the bewilderment of the 
loyal Party member suddenly ac- 
cused of treachery, the calculated 
use of terror to dehumanize the 
victims, and the brutality to which 
prisoners and jailers alike descended. 
The women, mostly members of the 
educated elite, cannot at first even 
imagine the degradation to which 
they will be subjected. Solitary 
confinement, the punishment cells, 
the lack of water in the freight cars 
that carry them to Siberia, and the 
arctic cold in which they are set to 
chopping trees — each is a revela- 
tion of inconceivable indignities. 

In the nature of the case, it is 
impossible to judge the precise ac- 
curacy of a prison narrative. Can 
the details of names, places, and 
conversations come back across more 
than two decades to an author un- 
able to keep a record at the time? 
The feat is not implausible; a mind 
which year after year had no ex- 
ercise but the rehearsal of the same 
shattering details could well retain 
their imprint indefinitely. In any 
event, this account conforms with 
the independent evidence available 
from other sources about the Soviet 
slave camps. 

Some questions remain unan- 
swered. Survival is simply a miracle. 
At the crucial moment someone 
turns up who intercedes to spare the 





heroine for further adventures. 
Truth under these conditions is 
stranger than fiction. Life in cap- 


tivity is subject to such random 
accidental interruptions as would 
abash the hack producer of a TV 
Western. One would like to know 
more about the author, her husband 
and family. Again, the very nature 
of her ordeal was its depersonaliza- 
tion, and it is that very quality 
which renders the book moving and 
convincing. This could happen to 
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anyone. “As I lay awake on my 
plank bed, the most unorthodox 
thoughts passed through my mind — 
about how thin the line is between 
high principles and blinkered in- 
tolerance, and also how relative are 
all human systems and ideologies 
and how absolute the tortures which 
human beings inflict on one an- 
other." 

Eugenia Semyonovna Ginzburg 
was rarely given to unorthodox 
thoughts, however, and therefore 
totally failed to comprehend her own 
position. “What wouldn't I have 
given in those days to understand 
the meaning of what was going on," 
she exclaims. Unlike the true op- 
ponents of the regime, the loyal 
Communist had no means of ex- 
plaining the terror directed against 
her. She knew that she was not an 
enemy of the people or a Trotskyite 
terrorist. Why then was her lite 
destroyed? In the fascinating pas- 
sages which approach that question, 
she shies away from any criticism of 
the Party and can only suggest that 
a band of lunatics for the moment 
had seized control and were perse- 
cuting the faithful. 

The suggestion that it was all the 
fault of Stalin, which would later be- 
come enshrined in Party doctrine, 
enabled her and others to retain their 
belief in Communism. ‘The terror 
was one man’s perversion and came 
to an end with his passing, as her 
own release demonstrated. ‘The ex- 
aggeration of the influence of the 
individual, so much at variance with 
Marxist theory, is evidence of the 
intense desire to refrain from criti- 
cizing the system. Every informed 
Russian knows that although Stalin 
made special use of it, the terror 
antedated and survived him. But 
Communists find it more useful to 
make the dead Stalin a universal 
scapegoat than to acknowledge the 
violence by which they still hold 
power. 

The Ginzburg volume is part of a 
general trend. It is no longer possi- 
ble blandly to deny that terror had 
a place in the formation of Soviet 
society. The accounts of too many 
returnees have trickled through to 
the outer world. Since the facts are 
undeniable, it is more strategic to 
permit their publication abroad and 
even — though rarely — to permit 
their circulation within Russia, but 
in doing so, to emphasize that the 
prisons, the camps, and the police 
were features of the past. The 
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The personal and professional memories of 
a great public servant—always on the firing 
line of crisis. ‘George Kennan is the most 
literate professional diplomat, at least in 
the English-speaking lands, of this century 
... This first volume of his memoirs is sim- 
ply wonderful.’’—John Kenneth Galbraith. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club selection; an 
Atlantic Monthly Press book. $10.00 
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THE UNQUIET 
MIND 


William Sargant; 
preface by D. Ewen 
Cameron, M.D. A 
leading British psy- 
chiatrist, author of 
Battle for the Mind, 
describes his con- 
troversial experi- 
ences in apply- 
ing physiologi- 
cal, rather than 
Freudian, methods 
in treating the men- 
tally ill. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press 
book. $5.95 


A TIME OF 
LAUGHTER 


Corey Ford. A 
sparkling, nostal- 
gic chronicle of the 
humor and the 
humorists of the 
20s and early 30s— 
Benchley, Lardner, 
Dorothy Parker, W. 
C. Fields, FPA, and 
all the other great 
laugh-makers, in- 
cluding the author. 
Illustrated, $5.95 


FILE ON 
SPRATLING 
William Spratling. 
The colorful mem- 
oirs of the late 
famed designer of 
Mexican silver, 
architect, collector, 
teacher, and friend 
of the great and 
lively. Introduction 
by Budd Schul- 
berg. Illustrated, 
$7.95 


THE VALE OF 
LAUGHTER 


Peter De Vries. The 
author of The Tun- 
nel of Love, Com- 
fort Me with Apples, 
and other bestsell- 
ing comedies ''is at 
the top of his form 
with a tale of a 
modern-day Pagli- 
acci... most en- 
tertaining.'' 
— Publishers' 
Weekly. $5.95 


At all bookstores 
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current rulers of the state thus differ- 
entiate themselves from their prede- 
cessors. (How wonderful," Eugenia 
Semyonovna exclaims, “that the 
great Leninist truths have again 
come into their own in our country 
and Party! Today the people can 
already be told of the things that 
have been and shall be no more." 
Her enthusiasm may be sincere, if 
mistaken. Or it may be designed to 
deceive. Or again, it may be part 
of the Aesopian language by which 
slaves learn to communicate. Early 
on in the narrative, describing her 
FUNK & WACNALLS initial interrogation, the author con- 
fesses, “Doubtless, if the same thing 


STANDARD ‘happened to me today, I would 
COLLEGE ‘recant.’ I almost certainly would, 
ie, ; i à; for I too have changed. c 
DICTIONARY In dictionaries, that's a virtue. And our STAND- ac : ene i aie angon i Mean a. 
ARD COLLEGE DICTIONARY is preeminently virtu- oe proud, incorruptible, 1 





E ous, because it contains 150,000 word entries. flexible being I was then." She thus 
That's at least 8,000 more words than you'll. | Provides us with a key to help set 
find in any other college dictionary. apart what is true in her account of 
More entries, of course, means more useful information for you. More the past from what is added to 
scientific terms. More colloquialisms. And more opportunities for our edi- appease her present masters. 


tors to explain subtle shadings of meaning and special usages. 

Ever browse through the limitless wonders of an unabridged dictionary? FP i ad 
Then you'll appreciate the scope of our dictionary. It's not unabridged. But — | Since Stalin 
it’s the /east abridged desk-size dictionary you can buy. 

That's one reason why more than 300 colleges and universities recom- Mer Vii acetic eL MÀ Mna 
mend it for student use. (Plain $6.50. Thumb-indexed $7.50.) ei Hiec years ago tid Bob prani 

orm the Soviet regime. Power passed 


' FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD?’ COLLEGE DICTIONARY from his hands intact, and the ap- 
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paratus of the police state survived. 
Nor is there any more excuse for 


iá kod i ling” ‘the blindness of current apologists 
He marched in scow ing than there was for that of their coun- 











. . and regarded my camera as he | terparts of the 1930s. ‘The evidence 
might regard the German enemy. His a at [sic iei tot iion eiiis 
expression suited me perfectly . . . but is abundant and as clear as it was 
the cigar . . . seemed somehow then. 
incompatible with such a solemn and Yury Krorkov in I AM FROM 
formal occasion. Instinctively, I removed 3 erecto : 
Bo —Yousuf Karsh from the Moscow (Dutton, $4.95) presents a 

KARSH PORTFOLIO simple, lucid, and convincing ac- 

count of life in the Khrushchev era. 

<rotkov was born in 1917 and 
This human story behind ETOSON WOS HOI Are 
h Ide heni therefore spent the whole of his life 
POS WEE S DESTARE under Communism. His father was 





photograph İs only one a painter, his mother an actress, and 
of forty-eight memorable | he became a writer. For a time he 
word-and-picture was a correspondent for Tass; then 
he made a career as a successful 
dramatist; and finally he became a 
movie script writer. He was allowed 
to travel abroad, and in September, 
| 1963, defected to England. 


KARSH PORTFOLIO Krotkov was far from oppressed in 


Russia. Indeed, he belonged to the 


JOHN F. KENNEDY + HELEN KELLER + ALBERT SCHWEITZER privileged new class, the intelli- 
WINSTON CHURCHILL « JAWAHARLAL NEHRU + QUEEN ELIZABETH II gentsia, close to the ruling circles. 
POPE PAUL « PABLO PICASSO * ERNEST HEMINGWAY As a reliable member of the Union 
ALBERT EINSTEIN * GEORGE BERNARD SHAW ... and many, many more of Film Workers, he was an insider 
$10.00 who knew the ropes and was able 

to manipulate comfortably within 
the system. He was one of the prop- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ertied — *the intelligentsia, gener- 


als and crooks,” able to drive around 


portraits chosen by Karsh 
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or to treasure always in the 
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in cars of their own, to wangle co- 
operative apartments, and to evade 
the shortages of consumer goods. 

Much of the book deals with the 
petty concerns of daily life, com- 
muting, shopping, negotiating with 
the bureaucracy. These themes once 
provided material for the satires of 
Zoschenko and of Ilf and Petrov, 
but in recent decades have been con- 
sidered too serious for laughter. 
Krotkov deals with these subjects in 
incisive personal terms and also 
writes with complete frankness about 
the problems of sex and family life 
usually concealed by the “hypo- 
critical puritanism" of the Commu- 
nists. Thanks to a lively sense of 
humor he can present the funny as 
well as the sad aspects of his ex- 
perience in the Soviet Union. 

Krotkov's decision to defect was 
not a response to the petty annoy- 
ances of life in Moscow. His fa- 
vored position and his skill as a 
promoter enabled him to manage 
well enough. In the last analysis he 
left because he realized that he could 
never be an honest writer in Russia. 
He was “‘sick of lies, compromise and 
cowardice." Aware that everything 
he had ever written for the Party 
was “‘a dishonorable fabrication," he 
chose flight so that he could be a 
human being, rather than a creature 
of the state. 

EUGENE LYONS in WORKERS’ PARA- 
DISE LOST (Funk & Wagnalls, $6.95) 
examines the Soviet experience in a 
larger perspective. This is an im- 
pressive effort to compose an overall 
balance sheet of fifty years of Russian 
life under Communism. Lyons is an 
experienced reporter. He knows the 
country, the language, and the re- 
cord. His estimate deserves careful 
attention. 

Lyons leaves no doubt about his 
own negative verdict, and the book 
sometimes suffers from its polemical 
tone. When the author’s passions 
run away with him, he becomes un- 
fair and verges on contradiction. 
Thus to minimize Soviet economic 
progress, he emphasizes the extent 
of industrialization under the czars; 
yet to prove Lenin wrong by Marxist 
criteria, Lyons also emphasizes the 
backwardness of Russia before 1917. 
In the face of these sweeping con- 
demnations, the innocent reader 
may react by insisting that the pic- 
ture could not be as black as painted. 

But the facts are there, carefully 
detailed, and they do add up to a 
condemnation of the regime. ‘The 
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Yoga, Far-Eastern mysticism, creative mind-power, 
concentration, ESP, reality and illusion, the meaning 
of living, nature and purpose of the individual: 


New Quest Books 


The “turn to the East” in popular philosophical inquiry is leading readers to discover 


new worlds of mysticism and ancient wisdom. (So is our deep and puzzling involvement 
today with the peoples of Asia.) New QUEST top-quality paperbacks offer you many 
important books for the first time at modest prices. Use the coupon to order. 


15 COMMENTARIES ON LIVING: FIRST 
SERIES by J. Krishnamurti. A great thinker and 
spiritual teacher of our time points the way for each 
person to find himself (254 pp). $1.45 


16 SECOND SERIES (242 pp). $1.45 


17 THIRD SERIES (312 pp). $1.45 
B Set of 3 books above $4.25 —Circle No. K-3 


18 LIFE AHEAD by J. Krishnamurti. Addressing 
himself to the young, Krishnamurti probes the roots of 
fear and frustration, discusses the right education and 
total development of the individual (191 pp). $1.25 


2 THE SCIENCE OF YOGA by I. K. Taimni. Not 
an exercise guide. A clear presentation of yoga's philo- 
sophical and spiritual aspects by a scientist and Hindu 
(450 pp). $1.95 


23 A SIMPLIFIED COURSE OF HATHA YOGA 
by Wallace Slater. Basic exercises for busy persons. 
Includes exercises for mind control and advice on diet 
and hygiene (52 pp). 50£ 

22 SELF KNOWLEDGE: A Yoga for the West 
by Laurence J. Bendit. The British psychiatrist believes 
in a Western-derived yoga through which one can find 
his own individual uniqueness. Discusses psychedelic 
drugs (100 pp). 75¢ 


7 CONCENTRATION, an Approach to Medita- 
tion by Ernest Wood. An introduction to yoga. How 
to learn and practice the art of mind control and 
meditation (156 pp). 95¢ 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


These 5 Quest Books 
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25 THE AGELESS WISDOM OF LIFE by Clara 
M. Codd. Why are we here? What is life all about? 
What happens next? A warm, human approach to 
problems of living by the famous world traveler and 
lecturer (270 pp). $1.45 


8 THE EXPANSION OF AWARENESS by 
Arthur W. Osborn. A modern approach to ESP, 
telepathy, reincarnation, the validity of the mystical 
experience — one man's search for meaning in living 
(276 pp). $1.75 


11 THE FUTURE IS NOW: The Significance of 
Precognition by Arthur W. Osborn. Can some really 
see the future? Relates cases of prophecy; discusses 
precognition studies at Duke University and elsewhere 
(254 pp). $1.75 

14 THE AXIS AND THE RIM by Arthur W. 
Osborn. Can a direct knowledge of God be realized 
without membership in an organized religion? Contro- 
versial, but timely and thoughtful (203 pp). $1.25 
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TENCE in the Light of Paranormal Phenomena, - 


Reincarnation, and Mystical Experience by Arthur 
W. Osborn. Foreward by Dr. lan Stevenson, chair- 


man, Dept. of Psychiatry, U. of Virginia School of 


Medicine (250 pp). HARD COVERS. $3.95 


19 THE HIDDEN WISDOM IN THE HOLY 
BIBLE by Geoffrey Hodson. Ananswer tothe dilemma 
of the modern Christian who finds it hard to accept 
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wholly literal readings of many Bible stories (243 pp). 


$1.75 


10 THE PINNACLE OF INDIAN THOUGHT, a 
new translation and commentaries by Ernest Wood 
of India's classic Viveka- Chudamani ('""Crest- Jewel of 
Wisdom") by the sage Shankaracharya, ca. 500 B. C. 
(161 pp). $1.25 

20 FOOTPRINTS OF GAUTAMA THE 
BUDDHA by Marie Beuzeville Byles. This is the 
Buddha his disciples knew, compassicnate, sunny, pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor, whose teachings are as apt 
today as they were 2,500 years ago (227 pp). $1.50 


24 THEOSOPHY: Key to Understanding by 
Eunice and Felix Layton. Does life have meaning? Is 
there life after death? How can one find inner peace? 
A common-sense introduction to the concepts of 
Theosophy (220 pp). $1.25 

13 THE MANIFOLD AND THE ONE by Agnes 
Arber, L. S. A noted English botanist examines the 
paradox of unity in multiplicity and searches East and 
West for mystical insight and truth (150 pp). $1.25 


4 THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS 
by Bhagavan Das. Anthology of the world’s 11 great 
scriptures reveals their parallel teachings. A truly ecu- 
menical book to inspire and encourage interfaith 
brotherhood (739 pp). $2.25 

21 THE PSYCHIC SENSE by Phoebe D. Payne 
and Laurence J. Bendit. Medical knowledge and 
depth psychology employed by a psychiatrist and his 
clairvoyant wife to investigate psychic experience, per- 
ception, insight, intuition (227 5T $1.45 

9 THE MIRROR OF LIFE AND DEATH by 
Laurence J. Bendit. Death, as natural as birth, offers 
new freedom to the individual spirit. Comments on 
communication with the dead, ghosts, and other phe- 
nomena (203 pp). $1.25 

3 REINCARNATION, Fact or Fallacy? by Geoffrey 
Hodson. Presents the idea of rebirth on earth as a 
reasonable concept compatible with Christian teach- 
ing (85 pp). 50¢ 

5 THOUGHT POWER bv Annie Besant. How the 
power of your mind can be released and used creatively 
and intelligently to help yourself and others (128 pp). 957 


1 THE CONQUEST OF ILLUSION by J. J. van. 


der Leeuw. A clear explanation of the nature of illu- 
sion and the need to lift its veil to discover existing 
reality (234 pp). $1.75 

6 PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF H. P. BLAVATSKY 
compiled by Mary K. Neff. This extraordinary 
Russian woman (1831-'91) was famed for her ESP, meta- 


physical learning, and remarkable adventures in the © 


Far East (323 pp). Illustrated. $1.95 


12 SPACE, TIME AND SELF by E. Norman 
Pearson. Why are we born, why do we die? Is there 
meaning to life? A clear presentation of theosophical 
philosophy (290 pp). Ninety illustrations. $1.75 
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and science to the end that man may better understand him- 
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Stories 


The full text (and original 
illustrations) of The Prodigi- 
ous Hickey, The Varmint,and 
The Tennessee Shad, brought 
together for the first time in 
one big charming volume. 





With an introduction by 
CLEVELAND AMORY 


564 pages, $7.50 
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vaunted economic development of the 
Soviet Union rests upon the system- 
atic deprivations of its population, 
which began with the ideologically 
motivated decision to eliminate the 
“bourgeois”? craftsmen and peasants 
and continued with measures that 
always left the Russians short of 
food, clothing, and housing. Efforts 
at planning have consistently failed, 
as revealed in the periodic flurries of 
reform. Science and the arts have 
suffered from repression; and terror 
has kept the masses under control. 
More than a decade after Stalin’s 
death, the basic rigidities of the 
system remain. '*The leash has been 
lengthened, but the collar has not 
been removed.”’ 

The review of Soviet foreign policy 
is particularly useful. Since 1917 
the Communists have consistently 
promised peace and prepared for 
war. Despite the flips and flops of 
the Party line, the concept of world 
revolution has supplied coherence 
and purpose to fifty years of Russian 
diplomacy. Lyons is particularly 
good in exposing what Brezhnev 
has termed the “strange and per- 
sistent delusion" in the West that 
the Soviet Union has become *'sim- 
ply another great power." There is 
no evidence whatever that the Krem- 
lin has retreated from its global 
ambitions. This salutary reminder 
of the distasteful facts of life is no 
reason for abandoning the quest for 
a détente. But it poses a warning 
against deceptively easy solutions. 


The revolutionaries 


What went wrong? ‘‘Could it be 
that the little gestures and indig- 
nations of young apprentices in 
revolution had been the harbingers 
of the terrifying reality: the empty- 
eyed palaces, the slaughtered boys, 
the wild, mad and bad, the terror 
and ignominy? How was it possible 
so to have gone astray? What had 
become of the promise of a life 
beautiful and free?" These questions 
are raised by one of the central char- 
acters toward the end of M. W. 
WARING’S THE WITNESSES (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $7.95). This long, 
sprawling novel opens in 1903 with 
the marriage of Prince Nelidov to 
an American girl. It closes with the 
Bolsheviks in power. In the course 
of the story the revolution takes form 
and destroys the old society. 

For reasons which are not alto- 
gether clear, the author has adopted 





a pseudonym and has ascribed fic- 
titious names to many historical 
characters who are, however, identi- 
fied in a prefatory key. Perhaps the 
device, if not simply a tease, is in- 
tended to add credibility to the story 
through the implication that ‘‘War- 
ing" was somehow a participant or 
related to a participant. 

The author, whoever he or she 
is, is familiar with at least the ex- 
ternals of Russian life. The descrip- 
tions of the Nelidov estate, of the 
salons of St. Petersburg, and of life 
among the revolutionaries in Geneva 
are vivid in their detailed observa- 
tions. Indeed, interest in the decor 
sometimes outweighs that in the 
action. The author's sympathies, 
like the heroine's, lie with the aristo- 
crats whose ‘“‘patrician serenity and 
ease" raise them above the common 
mass. The Czar, seen through the 
eyes of an officer of the Imperial 
Guards, is truly majestic. 

The treatment of the revolution- 
aries is more complex. Trotsky and 
Martov are Jews, too Europeanized 
to deal adequately with the Russian 
situation. The liberals are worse — 
ambitious opportunists unaware of 
reality. Kerensky is a ridiculous 
puppet who performs a glissade, 
pirouettes on a heel, and waves a 
little paw, certainly unworthy to 
hold power. Lenin, by contrast, is 
described in awesome terms, very 
similar to those applied to Nicholas 
II. Lenin's compelling figure ‘‘was 
genuine, authentic Russian. ‘Him- 
self was not moving forward into 
the unknown. He was going back to 
the sources of life, to the essentials." 

These judgments are not merely 
historically faulty. They reflect also 
a lack of human imagination. Max, 
the Count Dorrére, the central figure 
who shuttles between the aristo- 
cratic and revolutionary circles, is 
not unreal; there were such men in 
the old Russia. But the motive 
ascribed to him is fatuous. He be- 
comes the errand boy of the radicals 
out of love for Lenin's mistress. 
When, after years of waiting, Max's 
love is finally consummated, *he 
said over and over again: ‘I will 
give you back to him, don’t worry. 
I will not hold you. I lay no claim 
on you." He seems an utter sap 
because Waring has omitted from 
his character, as from that of the 
other revolutionaries, any trace of 
ideology. There is no sense of what 
these people were fighting for or 
against. And that omission makes 
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credible the laudatory portrayal of 
Lenin, whose determination, drive, 
and unscrupulousness can be equated 
with strength, once the issue of 
goal or purpose is blurred. 

There is a significant similarity 
between this view of the rebel and 
that presented in a quite different 


| novel, HANS KONINGSBERGER'S THE 


REVOLUTIONARY (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $4.95). This is a tightly 
structured story, cleverly written. A 
young man, living under an oppres- 
sive regime, moves step by step from 
protest to ever more radical action, 
until he accepts the need for terror 
and is prepared to assassinate a 
judge. But by the time he holds the 
bomb he discovers that selfless love 
for a pure young girl dissolves the 
desire to kill. 

Koningsberger’s skill as a story- 
teller lends plausibility to the tale 
and involves the reader in the fate 
of the hero. But the issue of motive 
is blurred, as it is in The Witnesses. 
The injustices of the government are 
the excuse, not the cause, of re- 
bellion. The boy and the girl are 
really rejecting their middle-class 
homes and their families. *I want 
to live my own life," she exclaims. 
Revolution is thus personal, a mode 
of self-expression. 

It follows therefore that all revolu- 
tions are essentially the same. The 
novel is situated in a nameless coun- 
try, with an undescribed social sys- 
tem, and the hero is known only as 
A., as if thus to abstract and uni- 
versalize his experience. Again, what 
the revolution is for and what it is 
against are less important than the 
acts of rebellion themselves. 

For many twentieth-century in- 
tellectuals rebellion became an end 
in itself. “Lets be aesthetic," sug- 
gests A. “Once we had knights and 
they’re beautiful; the men in power 
now are so terribly ugly, their power 
is ugly; and men on barricades are 
beautiful again." As his crisis ap- 
proaches, he compares himself with 
young men living under Napoleon 
and Caesar, who supply the gist, 
the core, the facts of life. 

It was for such people that Lenin 
held fascination. For more than a 
half century, men beguiled by uto- 
pian visions looked toward a leader 
who would cut ruthlessly through 
convention and remake society by 
destroying its old institutions. They 
did not realize that when revolution 
becomes an end in itself, its only in- 


stitution is terror, permanent terror. | MENEE 
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LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN LADY 


A rare and delectable treat! Consists 
of a recently discovered, 13-year- 
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judices. A delightful collection 
which perhaps reveals more about 
Lewis and his personality than any 
other work to date. Cloth, $3.95 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTIONS 
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great Christian apologist. 14 essays 
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theology—his ‘‘mere” Christianity. 
Cloth, $3.95 
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Potpourri 
by Phoebe Adams 





Lizzie Borden, that proper Fall 
River spinster who disposed of her 
father and her stepmother with an 
ax and got away with it, continues to 
incite writers. Lizzie herself seems 
to have been as dull as a boiled po- 
tato, but as far as I know, nobody 
has ever written a dull book about 
her, and VICTORIA LINCOLN’s A 
PRIVATE DISGRACE (Putnam, $6.95) 
is no break with tradition in this re- 
spect. In some other respects, it 
does break with tradition, for Miss 
Lincoln is a native of Fall River and 
belongs to the same mill-owning 
crowd that was blessed, peripherally, 
with the Bordens. No one of this 
type has ever discussed the case in 
print before, and if Miss Lincoln is 
a trifle inclined to belabor her access 
to the behind-the-scenes gossip of the 
time, she is not altogether unjusti- 
fied. In addition to being a local, 
Miss Lincoln is, obviously, a woman, 
and this too is unusual, for serious 
students of the Borden case have all 
been male. As a female, Miss Lin- 
coln makes sound and new deduc- 
tions concerning the hanky-panky 
that went on about Lizzie’s clothes 
on the day of the murders. As a lo- 
cal, she has rummaged in the mem- 
ories of elderly friends and turned 
up what appears to be a precipitating 
motive — a trinket always woefully 
lacking in the affair, unless one is 
willing to believe that a breakfast of 
mutton stew and johnnycake, on the 
hottest morning of a hell-hot Au- 
gust, accounts for any subsequent 
aberration. Miss Lincoln's non- 
gastronomical motive is ‘the Swan- 
sea place,” a farm which Andrew 
Borden was proposing to transfer to 
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his wife without consulting his 
daughters. Such a move had raised 
strife in the household once before, 
but old Andrew, a foolishly stubborn 
man, tried it again, and Lizzie, 
who **had spells" (Miss Lincoln be- 
lieves them to have been a minor 
and generally harmless variety of 
epilepsy), threw a whopper of a spell 
in which she chopped both her 
parents to death instead of merely 
poisoning her stepmother in the 
ladylike way she had had in mind 
when she was normal. Not all the 
murder details ring true, but that 
Swansea place does, and so do the 
portraits of the astounded neigh- 
bors, the meddlesome and somehow 
faintly seedy doctor, and the various 
lawyers. Miss Lincoln's indigenous 
interpretation of the language of old 
newspaper interviews and trial testi- 
mony is wryly funny. These people 
were New Englanders, and what they 
said was not necessarily what out- 
landers thought they meant. 

ON THE ROYAL HIGHWAY OF THE 
INCA (Praeger, $17.50) records 
archaeological work by HEINRICH 
UBBELOHDE-DOERING, director of 
the Munich Museum of Ethnology. 
Between 1931 and 1964, Dr. Doering 
made four expeditions to Peru, exca- 
vating in several areas and uncover- 
ing both Inca and pre-Inca remains. 
The Inca state, like that of the Aztec 
in Mexico, was relatively young 
when the Spaniards arrived and 
demolished it. Dr. Doering’s finds 
cover 1000 years of earlier cultures, 
all of which contributed to the Inca 
civilization, and all of which left 
strange and handsome relics behind 
them. Since the author is as inter- 
ested in the probable meaning of 
these relics, in the modern Indians, 
and in the Peruvian landscape as 
he is in his digging, the book covers 
more varied territory than is usual 
in archaeological narratives. ‘The 
handsome photographs range from 
bones bedizened with decayed 
tapestry to disapproving aborigines 
draped in ponchos bearing very 
similar patterns. 

The poet was not always mali- 
cious, but the SIXTY POEMS OF 
MARTIAL (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$4.75) put into English by DUDLEY 
Frrrs were admittedly chosen by the 
translator for their satirical snarl. 
They show evidence of being chosen 
for modern relevance as well, for the 
victims include a whole bevy of 
Roman types that are still with us, 


as Mr. Fitts demonstrates with hi- 
larious success by transferring the 
crowd to Harvard Square. 

By ignoring unpleasant detail and 
restraining emotional excess, MARCIA 
DAvENPORT has achieved in TOO 
STRONG FOR FANTASY (Scribner’s, 
$8.95) an autobiography that reveals 
very little about the writer. As the 
daughter of Alma Gluck, she had a 
wide musical acquaintance, and her 
sketches of people like Toscanini are 
engaging. As the wife of Russell 
Davenport, one of the principal 
movers in the nomination of Wendell 
Willkie, she had a close view of the 
campaign; her report of this experi- 
ence, which she says was exciting, is 
coldly reasonable. In the course of 
writing her fine biography of Mozart, 
she developed a passion for Czecho- 
slovakia, an inexplicable devotion 
that drew her back to the country 
again and again, until the death 
of Jan Masaryk, whom she had 
expected to marry, made return 
impossible. Her account of the 
last, hopeless, beleaguered weeks in 
Prague with Masaryk comes as close 
to live fire as anything in the 
book, but never quite ignites. It 
is clear that Mrs. Davenport writes 
of her hates — she loathed Alexander 
Woollcott and frankly hopes it was 
a quarrel with her that killed him 
— more vividly than of her loves, 
and that a sense of fair play and the 
habit of good manners have caused 
her to restrain her talent for de- 
nunciation. The result of this con- 
trol is something resembling a view 
through the wrong end of an ice 
telescope, and the only figures who 
survive it are Alma Gluck, Masaryk, 
Toscanini, and a cat named Tamer- 
lane. They form, come to write them 
down, a distinguished group. 

R. P. Lister, whose poetry has 
frequently appeared in the Atlantic, 
describes his travels through Turkey 
in 4 MUEZZIN FROM THE TOWER OF 
DARKNESS CRIES (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $5.95). Mr. Lister has an 
imagination that causes him to see 
the Danishmend emir as *(an enor- 
mous, bushy-bearded fellow in a 
winged hat . . . with his battle-axe 
propped up in the umbrella-stand." 
This vision elaborated is perfectly 
reasonable, although hardly pre- 
dictable, and such is the charm of 
Mr. Listers thoroughly charming 
book. It is perfectly reasonable, in- 
deed, very informative, but never in 
the least predictable. 
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smart drink to 
order when you're 
out with him... 


Why order something stronger than you like, 
when you can enjoy light and tasty Dubonnet. 
It'S fashionable, delicious and yet so light, 
mild and easy. The French have been enjoying 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB will demonstrate 
how membership insures you against missing books you promise yourself to read and own 
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379. MEMOIRS 
1925-1950 dy 

GEORGE F. KENNAN 
(Retail price $10) 





376. THE CONFESSIONS OF 
NAT TURNER 
WILLIAM STYRON 
(Retail price $6.95) 


340. EVERYTHING 
BUT MONEY dy 
SAM LEVENSON 


(Ret. price $4.95) 


by Eric Berne, M.D. 
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343. GAMES 
PEOPLE PLAY dy 
ERIC BERNE, M.D. 
(Retail price $5) 


363. THE EIGHTH DAY 
by THORNTON WILDER 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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375. AT EASE 373. NIGHT FALLS 380. INCREDIBLE 370. AN OPERATIONAL ús 
Stories | Tell ON THE CITY by VICTORY £y WALTER NECESSITY dy 355. THE DEATH OF A PRESIDENT 
to Friends SARAH GAINHAM LORD. Photographs GWYN GRIFFIN WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
by DWIGHT D. (Ret. price $6.95) (Ret. price $5.95) (Ret. price $6.95) Charts and maps 
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448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War 


235. THE SOURCE 
by JAMES A. 
MICHENER. Illus. 
(Ret. price $7.95) Years £y CARL 
SANDBURG. 1-vol. 
edition. Illustrated 


(Ret. price $7.50) 
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The Rise and 
Fall of the 
Third Reich 
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Truman 
Capote 


431. THE RISE 291. IN COLD 
AND FALL OF THE BLOOD dy 

THIRD REICH dy TRUMAN CAPOTE 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER (Ret. price $5.95) 
(Ret. price $12.50) 






BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 

suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage: Book-Dividends. 
Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their price—simply by buying books 
they would buy even if they were not 
Club members. 


If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 somewhat 
more for expensive volumes—will entitle 
you to a valuable Book-Dividend which 
you may choose from over a hundred 
fine library volumes whose retail prices 
now average $7. This is probably the 
most economical means ever devised for 
building a well-rounded personal library. 
Since its inauguration, the almost in- 
credible sum of $406,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received by Book-of-the- 
Month Club members through this 
unique plan. 
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278. A THOUSAND 
DAYS by ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
(Retail price $9) 
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443. THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE by 
EDWARD GIBBON 


374. THE PLOT dy 
IRVING WALLACE 
(Ret. price $6.95) 


234. THE OXFORD 

HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN PEOPLE 
SAMUEL ELIOT 


1-vol. abridgment MORISON. Illus. 
by D. M. LOW (Ret. price $12.50) 


(Retail price $8) 
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152. BARTLETT'S 103. THE NEW 

FAMILIAR ROGET'S THESAURUS COOKING 2» 
QUOTATIONS IN DICTIONARY ROMBAUER and 
13th edition FORM. Ed. by BECKER. Illus. 
(Retail price $10) NORMAN LEWIS (Ret. price $6.50) 


(Ret. price $4.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 A8-12 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem- 
ber, paying the special members’ prices. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying these three 
books. If I continue after the trial, I will earn a Book-Divi- 
dend Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy under 
the system described at left. (A small charge is added to all 
book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 


tion, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE [: eed 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 





The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 
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stock broker. 
Here's one thing 
every I 


remember about 
listed stocks.” 


“There is generally more 
information available about 
them — and that's a big plus." 


Information of what kind ? 
"Information that might affect the mar- 
ket value of a stock or influence your 
investment decision. When a company 
originally applies for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange, it's expected to 
publicize such information." 


Is it mostly a matter of telling the public 
about the company’s profit picture? 

“That’s an important part of it, but by 
no means the whole story. Every listed 
company agrees to put out an annual 
financial report. These contain such 
facts and figures as sales, earnings and 
dividends, and many companies pro- 
vide management’s summary of im- 
portant developments and plans. Most 
of them also issue quarterly statements." 


What if something big happens in the 
company ? 

“Under Exchange policy, they are ex- 
pected to publicize these matters, and 
do it promptly. For example, if a com- 
pany discovers an oil field on its prop- 
erty, or develops an important new 
product, or changes management— 
such things could carry a lot of weight 
with the investor. The whole idea is to 
help the investor make a well-informed 
decision.”’ 


“Ima 








nvestor 
should 








Suppose the news is unfavorable? 

“Tf it’s important, good or bad, the in- 
vestor is entitled to have it. So it should 
be publicized.” 


Just where does a broker fit in as a source 
of information ? 

*When you walk into an office of a 
member firm of the Stock Exchange, 


FREE INVESTMENT GUIDE 
ON LISTED STOCKS 
Send coupon for “‘STOCKS ON THE 
BIG BOARD" published by the New 
York Stock Exchange. This 32-page 
booklet groups by industries more 


than 1,000 listed stocks. Easy com- 
parison of growth in earnings per 
share, yield and dividend record. 
Provides guidelines for wise invest- 
ing, and describes opportunities for 
investing in a growing economy. 


the broker expects you to ask him for 
facts. Maybe he has information that 
has escaped your notice. Or his firm 
may have done some additional re- 
search. The smart investor will ask the 
broker's opinion of what the informa- 
tion means." 


Does all this mean there is little risk when 
you buy listed stocks? 

“On the contrary, every investment 
has risk, and not every listed stock is 
for you. The important thing is to use 








judgment based on facts. Facts about 
yourself—how much you can invest 
after expenses and emergencies; whether 
your goal is growth, or dividends, or 
a more conservative approach with 
bonds. Then facts about companies 
that interest you. 

“Listed stocks do offer many advan- 
tages—not only their quality as a group 
and the information available; but 
with millions of listed shares changing 
hands each day, you can usually buy 
or sell in minutes, at a price close to the 
last transaction. I think every investor 
should keep in mind the advantages 
listed stocks offer." 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


p—————————————-—-——— 

| Send for Free Booklet: “stocks ON THE 

| BIG BOARD," 32-page guide groups more than 

| 1,000 common stocks by industries for easy 
comparisons. Valuable to both new and ex | 

| perienced investors. 

Mail to a member firm of the New York | 
| Stock Exchange in your community, or to | 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 7-FY, | 
| P.O. Box 1070, New York, N.Y. 10001. | 
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reports 





New Hampshire 





The New Hampshire primary, the 


first great event of the presidential 


nominating season, is a somewhat 
implausible exercise in political der- 
ring-do, myth, and commercialism. 
There is a certain frosty charm about 
it, but there is something of the old 
con game about it, too, and surely it 
is overrated as a test of candidates. 
Still, the New Hampshire primary is 


: made important by the attention it 


receives. A small, tricky enclave of 
early voters can indeed have a dis- 
proportionate influence on the whole 
course of the nominating process. 
On the second Tuesday.in March, 


' voters offer presidential preferences 


and elect delegates to the Democratic 
and Republican national conven- 
tions that will be held in August. As 
it is also town meeting day, the 
turnout may depend on the depth of 
snow, or the amount of interest in 


picking town selectmen and fixing 


potholes in the roads. Of the esti- 
mated 685,000 people in the state, 
100,000 would be a good turnout for 
the Republican primary. Thatis not 
many votes in a nation where 27 
million people voted Republican in 
1964 (not a particularly good GOP 
year). 

But 100,000 votes, or almost any 
fraction of them, will look impressive 
when the networks compute them 


E 


and spin them around their slot- 
machine dials; when they *'project" 


them and bring all their high-priced. 


analysis to bear on them in those 
otherworldly election studios. Based 
on the experience of 1964, the net- 
works will spend between $1 million 
and $1.5 million just to gather and 
report the results of the Republican 
primary in New Hampshire. It does 
not take a computer to calculate, 
even at the smaller figure, that the 
network investment in vote counting 
comes to $10 per vote. 

For all the primary's electronic 
impact, the realistic allocations made 
by the Republican National Com- 
mittee call for the state to elect 
a mere eight of 1333 delegates to 
the national nominating convention. 


On that basis, what happens in New . 


Hampshire should have an impact 
of six tenths of one percent on the 
ultimate decision of the convention 
itself. 


Crucial battleground? 


The inflation of New Hampshire’s 
reputation as a crucial battleground 
for Republican candidates has not 
been duplicated in the case of the 
Democrats. Senator Estes Kefauver 
of ‘Tennessee went up there. in his 
coonskin cap in 1952 and 1956 and 
won the primary over absentees. 
John F. Kennedy stepped across the 
Massachusetts line in 1960 and won 
it over nobody. President Johnson 
won it on write-ins in 1964 when 
nobody entered it. (The fact that 
there have been few conclusive con- 
frontations between Democrats has 
probably encouraged the lingering 
myth that New Hampshire is a 
granite stronghold of Republicanism. 
We should keep in mind that Gov- 
ernor John King is a Democrat, as 
is United States Senator Thomas 
J. McIntyre; President Johnson 


polled 63.6 percent of the state’s 
vote in the 1964 general election.) 

Although the Democrats have 
been wise or lucky enough not to 
dismember each other in the pri- 
mary, the Republicans have had 
some rippers. ‘They have had fewer 
of them, however, than myth might 
lead us to believe. Two is the correct 
number. 

Republicans in New Hampshire 
have been choosing a few delegates- 
at-large by primary since early in 
this century, and the leanings of the 
delegates chosen did tend to fore- 
cast the party nominee. ‘Then, in 
1952, state law first provided for 
the voters to mark their preference 
for President directly. _Ponderous 


.news coverage of the primary also 


began in 1952. That was when Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio per- 
sonally went into New Hampshire for 
a showdown with General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in absentia. And 
that was when the primary stopped 
being looked upon as a vaguely 
interesting straw poll and began to 
be looked upon as a serious influ- 
ence on American politics. The 
general defeated Mr. Republican, 
46,661 to 35,838, and the demise 


of .the Taft candidacy can be said 


to have begun there as the Eisen- 
hower skyrocket went up. It can 
be said, but it is arguable. Ike 
was actually a favored candidate 
for either party’s nomination as 
early as 1948, and Taft’s candidacy 
was still very much alive at the 1952 
convention, until he lost some dele- 
gate contests in the credentials com- 
mittee. 


The importance of being coy 


After 1952 there were two Re- 
publican walkovers: Eisenhower won 
without opposition in 1956, and 
Richard Nixon won the same way in 
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This is not just a sabmarine. 
It’s an undersea research laboratory— 
a marine system built by General Dynamics, 
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This is not just a ship. It’s a spacecraft 
tracking station—a marine 
system built by General Dynamics. 


This is not just a buoy. It’s a key to a potential 
oceanographic and weather watch network— 
a marine system built by General Dynamics. 


This monster buoy is an unmanned 
seagoing “weather bureau." Like all 
2 major systems,it started with a 

— | requirement. 
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Its requirement is to stay in place 
in the deepest part of the sea regard- 
less of storms and currents; collect 
information from the atmosphere, the 
surface and the depths; and send all 
this data regularly back to land. Into 
the 40-foot diameter hull go a data 
acquisition system, electronic, power 
and transmission equipment, and a 
propane-powered generator system 
with two-year supply of fuel. Attached 
to the buoy and its mooring line will 
be 100 sensors. 
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The contractor for such a total 
system must, first of all, understand 
the requirement. He must be able to 
design, and develop, and procure, and 
integrate whatever is necessary to 
build the total product that meets the 
requirement. His ultimate responsi- 
bility is to deliver a complete system 
that will work as it should when it 
must. 
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For 68 years, General Dynamics 
has accepted the responsibility of 
delivering to the U.S. Government 
complete systems that work as they : 
should when they must. 
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New Hampshire 
1960. The second important battle 
of New Hampshire occurred in 1964 
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when Senator. Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona and Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York fought it out in 
the snow — and Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge beat them both as a 
mail-order write-in candidate. 

The most striking feature of the 
Eisenhower and Lodge victories was 
that neither hero went anywhere 
near New Hampshire during the 
primary. General Eisenhower stayed 
with his command in Paris, denying 
that he was a candidate. Ambassa- 
dor Lodge, who managed the Eisen- 
hower campaign for the nomination 
in 1952 and ran for Vice President 
on Nixon's ticket in 1960, stayed at 
the United States Embassy in Sai- 
gon, denying that he was a candi- 
date. Fairly knowledgeable people 
still insist that the voters of New 
Hampshire want to see the candi- 
dates in person and judge the cut of 
their jibs. On the contrary, New 
Hampshire's voters have an ap- 
parent weakness for a coy noncandi- 
date who is overseas under patriotic 
circumstances. 

Surely Nixon and Governor 
George Romney know the risks of 
subjecting themselves personally to 
the traps and whimsies of this 
spring’s primary. Yet established 
contenders — those with positions 
in the polls to consider — tend to 
be sucked in, as in the game of 
chicken. (In 1964, when his political 
base was in question and his fortunes 
low, Nixon managed to stay out. 
As a write-in candidate he received 
15,600 votes, which left him only 
| 5000 behind Senator Goldwater and 
4000 behind Governor Rockefeller, 
both of whom had mushed up and 


B down the state at tremendous ex- 





| pense.) 

In 1968, watchful Republican 
| waiters can gracefully stay out of 
|New Hampshire and perhaps find 
‘ingenious reasons to go to distant 
lands. Should eager-beaver friends 
file petitions on their behalf, the 
potential contenders have a variety 


| | of opportunities to get in on the fun 
I |in New Hampshire without neces- 
$ sarily being overwhelmed by their 


friends. ‘The primary ballot has two 
distinct sections —the so-called 
*beauty-contest? section where 
candidates are listed by name for the 
voters to mark their preference, and 
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the section where convention dele- 
gates are chosen. Any potential 
candidate can have his name kept 
off the beauty-contest section by so 
instructing the New Hampshire Sec- 
retary of State within ten days after 
being notified that proper petitions 
have been filed on his behalf. He 
can get his name off the ballot, but 
he still has the choice of encourag- 
ing, discouraging, or being neutral 
toward a write-in campaign. 

The other section of the ballot 
offers a whole new set of possibilities. 
It is fairly simple for citizens of New 
Hampshire to file as candidates for 
delegate and to have the ballot 
indicate that they are ‘‘favorable”’ 
or *pledged" to a given presidential 
candidate. The potential presiden- 
tial candidate has no ultimate con- 
trol over this sort of thing. So a 
candidate could withdraw his name 
from one side of the ballot and see 
his delegate slate compete on the 
other. 

With its fascinating primary law, 
the New Hampshire legislature has 
done nearly everything it could 
think of to assure that the state will 
have a contest in March. Obviously 
the range of tactical skulduggery is 
broad, and so is the range of acci- 
dents that can befall the innocent 
to the advantage of the undeserving. 
Whatever happens, everyone can 
be sure only that the importance of 
the primary will be feverishly over- 
played throughout the country. 


‘Too thoughtful . . ." 


Senator Norris Cotton, the current 
patriarch of New Hampshire Re- 
publicanism, has been embroiled in 
presidential politics since the time 
of Coolidge, and he has played a 
prominent part in the two significant 
primaries, those of 1952 and 1964. 
He was an Eisenhower manager in 
1952 and the Goldwater manager in 
1964. Cotton is not one of those 
taciturn New Hampshiremen who 
keep turning up in fillers in the 
Reader's Digest. He is a big blustery 
man, outgoing, likable, and full of 
words. When I went to talk with 
him about the primary, Senator 
Cotton rocked forward -in his chair, 
slammed his feet on the floor of 
his office, and boomed, “I wish to 
God I’d never heard of it. But the 
people of New Hampshire love it. 
They don’t care if it destroys every 
politican in the United States." 

When I asked him why his people 
were so fond of the thing, he replied, 
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A Fountain Pen 


lor “33! 


Who Needs It? 


YOU need it- 


(for the Top Man 


On your list! 


The 
Magnificent 


MONT 
BLANC 


Diplomat 


The truth is that $33 is a small 
price to pay for this superb 
writing instrument—a lifetime 
gift. Giant ink capacity is one 
good reason. A better reason 
is its supersmooth writing 
action due to exclusive, extra 
large, 14-karat gold point with 
etched ‘facing that easily 
adapts to individual writing 
pressure. There's a MONT- 
BLANC point—from extra fine 
to triple broad—to suit every 
personality. 


The Diplomat is unique! 
Man-size, built to fill a man’s 
grip, take a man’s handling 
and bring out the hidden best 
in his handwriting. Beautifully 
gift-boxed. Engraved name or 
initials optional at low cost. 


Other MONTBLANC pens at 
$7.95 to $178. Many pen ex- 
perts here and abroad con- 
sider the MONTBLANC to be 
the finest pen ever designed! 
It's Europe's most prized pen, 
classic in beauty, unmatched 
in writing ease. Also desk 
sets in choice onyxes from 
$27.50 to $95. For full-color 
brochure write to KOH-I- 
NOOR, Inc., 208 North Street, 
Bloomsbury, N.J. 08804. 

At fine stores and pen shops every- 
where, including Abercrombie & 
Fitch, N.Y.C., Chicago & San 
Francisco;Bloomingdale's, N.Y.C.; 
Bullock's Wilshire, L.A.; Dayton's, 
Minneapolis; Higbee's, Cleveland; 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; John 
Wanamaker, A. Pomerantz, Phil- 
adelphia; Filene's, Jordan Marsh 
and Shreve, Crump & Low, Boston; 
Marshall Field, Chicago; |. Magnin, 
Calif., Ore., Wash.; Julius Gar- 
finckel, Wash., D.C.; Hudson's, 
Detroit, and at leading college 
bookstores and stationers. 
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New. Hampshire 





“For commercial reasons mainly. 
Its a heyday in the off-season be- 
tween the skiing and the summer 
camping. Then there's all this na- 
tional publicity. Here come the 
politicians and the television crews 
and the busloads of reporters spend- 
ing money and filling up motels, and 
the people just love it, I tell you.” 


Is the primary a reasonably good: 


test of New Hampshire’s preference 
for President? 

“No! You get no considered 
judgment of the people. The aver- 
age voter in New Hampshire feels 
ten feet high. He is thinking how his 
vote will have this terrific meaning 
for the whole country. He gets too 
thoughtful and self-conscious.” 

Although many a politician might 
be uncomfortable running for re- 
election, as the forthright Cotton 
must do in 1968, after accusing his 
constituents of being too thoughtful, 
the point he was making had been 
demonstrated in 1964. Pondering 
the frailties of Goldwater and Rocke- 
feller in the glare of national pub- 
licity, the voters shifted at the last 
minute to Lodge, who had kept his 
frailties in Vietnam. Some of them. 
almost seemed to think this was 
necessary to keep their state from 
making a fool of itself before the 
nation. There was double-thinking 
of another kind: midway in the 1964 
primary campaign, when Rocke- 
feller was rising fast, I talked with 
a New Hampshire voter who said he 
preferred Rockefeller but had named 
Goldwater in a poll because the 
important thing was to keep the race 
close. At question-and-answer ses- 
sions with the candidates through 
that campaign, New Hampshire 
audiences sometimes sounded like 
Meet the Press panels, with everyone 
playing Lawrence Spivak. 


€ .. sex life of a watermelon’’ 


As Senator Cotton put it, “Oh, 
they become very critical and start 
throwing all kinds of questions. 
And there was poor old Goldwater. 
I like Barry and admire him, but 
there he was thinking he had to an- 
swer all their questions right now. 
If they asked him about the sex life 
of a watermelon, he thought he had 
to come up with a frank answer. 
Now you take even a real sharp 
fellow and you have six busloads of 
the best reporters in the country 


following him around, and sooner or 
later he's going to put his foot in his 
mouth." 

Cotton blamed a Democrat, the 
outlander Kefauver, for starting the 
practice of rambling all over the 
state, grabbing hands, patting chil- 
dren, and turning the primary into 
a carnival. Taft had not campaigned 
like that; he was reserved, like a 
New Hampshireman. When Taft 
lost to Eisenhower, the lesson that 
stuck with many stunned politicians 
was not that Taft had lost to a rival 
who*did not campaign at all, but 
that he had campaigned too little 
and too stiffly. 

Senator Cotton confessed to re- 
membering the wrong lesson twelve 
years later when his man, Gold- 
water, took on Rockefeller. He said, 
"Rocky went in and started cam- 
paigning up and down the streets 
of every little town, so we sent our 
man in. We didn’t have any better 
sense." 


Mischief and madness 


The New Hampshire campaign of 
1964 exploded myths about the 
primary like strings of firecrackers 
and revealed its capacity for mischief 
and madness on a scale that made 
strong men wince. Goldwater, the 
throwback to an old conservatism, 
‘was inclined to accept the myth that 
New Hampshire Republicans were 
a flinty enclave of old conservatives 
waiting to be led to glory. So he 
met them face to face, spoke his 
sermons with candor, and appalled 
them. Foot in mouth, he sank awk- 
wardly and steadily in the polls. 
Rockefeller used his superb research 
staff and the assembled facilities for 
national news coverage to destroy 
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“Tell me where the really good opals are,” 





Elaine Cooper asked the Wallaroo. 
“PI tell you nothing," muttered the Roo. “‘Go find 'em yourself.” 


The rude Roo's challenge was ac- 
cepted. Miss Cooper scoured Australia, 
India, Thailand, Iran, and just about 
every where else in search of opals and 
other rare gems. 

In fact, when this was written, she 
still hadn't returned. (Do you think 
she's trying to tell us something ?) 

We do, however, keep receiving 
little packages from her all the time. 
Which is good. In one was the ex- 
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quisite opal shown below. We've just 
finished crafting this classic brooch. 
(Which can also be worn as a ring or 
as a pendant.) It is one of the finest 
blue-green opals we’ve seen in some 
time. Price upon request. 

The jolly Koala Bear to the right is 
a most unusual fellow. Pay absolutely 
no attention to that silly nonsense 
about Koalas and eucalyptus leaves. 
He can’t stand eucalyptus leaves. A 
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jewelers by birth... since 1883 
1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. J. Cooper International Company. 
St.at Union, Montego Bay,Jamaica,W.I. 
F. R. Cooper, Colchester, England. 





little paté and a glass or two of 
champagne will do just fine. In 18 
karat gold with onyx eyes, $85. (P.S. 
If you think he's upside down, please 
remember upside down is right side up 
where he comes from. Wear either hor- 
izontally or vertically.) 

Mail address: 1406 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Add 5% for 
Pennsylvania delivery. 





New Hampshire 





the naive, befuddled Arizonian. He 
could destroy him in New Hamp- 
shire, however, without impeding 
Goldwater’s rush to the nomination. 
There went the myth that a major 
candidate for the nomination cannot 
survive a crushing defeat in New 
Hampshire. (That myth had a large 
journalistic following, including me, 
in 1964. Even before the voting in 
New Hampshire, Joseph Alsop, who 
likes to be ahead of the news, had 
seen enough to write: “No serious 
Republican, even of the most Nean- 
derthal type, any longer takes Gold- 
water seriously.") 

While Senator Goldwater was 
thrashing around in the primary, 
F, Clifton White and other realists 
were organizing his convention ma- 
jority elsewhere in a series of un- 
televised precinct and district and 
state convention coups all across the 
country. 

They knew the truth about the 
New Hampshire primary: you do not 
have to win it, or even do well in it, 
to get nominated. Yet the truth did 
not help them much in the end 





- aScrooge. But when a whisky as good 
- as Masterpiece merely trickles 
. in from Canada, it's going to 
be hard to get. So if you can 
afford the timeit takes to find 

` a bottle, and the nine dollar. 
-price tag, we think you should 
keep it for yourself. On the 
other hand, if you're willing 
to share some, _ : 

- you'll never øg 
` be lonesome. © 
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because New Hampshire haunted 
Barry Goldwater into November. 
Lyndon Johnson only had to use 
Nelson Rockefellers New Hamp- 
shire book" on Goldwater in the 
national campaign. The Goldwater 
people saw this as an example of 
New Hampshire’s capacity for de- 
layed mischief. 


Fun and history 


Rockefeller’s people saw a more 
immediate example. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Dartmouth ?30, put on the 
most active, zesty, and shrewdly 
calculated campaign in the history 
of the primary. Economically, 
heaven knows, it was the most be- 
nevolent. New Hampshire’s hypo- 
critical $25,000 legal limit on a 
candidate’s spending in the primary 
must still be sprained in spirit from 
the stretching Rockefeller gave it. 
He had problems, principally his 
divorce and remarriage, but he was 
doing remarkably well until a whim- 
sical wrecking crew, little more than 
a merry band of pranksters, did .him 
in. Rockefeller wound up third in 
New Hamsphire, destroyed. 

Four young freebooters from Mas- 
sachusetts rented a run-down store- 
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front in Concord and cranked up 
a write-in campaign for Ambassador 
Lodge. They had worked together 
in his son George's campaign for the 
Senate against Edward Kennedy. 
They had lost, but it had been fun 
and they were looking for another 
sporting challenge. Staying out of 
the snow, they relied on a pitch by 
direct mail and an old television 
clip associating Lodge with General 
Eisenhower. They were so successful 
in their adventure that they pulled 
votes off Rockefeller by the thou- 
sands. They won the primary for 
Lodge, who was as remote as Buddha 
and about as likely to go on to win 
the nomination. The far-reaching 
impact of the New Hampshire 
primary — however temporary, un- 
realistic, and parochial the decision 
may have been — was promptly 
demonstrated. Henry Cabot Lodge 
shot to the top of Republican polls 
throughout the country. 

The Lodge caper was good fun 
and all that, but it is possible that 
the mischief in it changed history 
rather importantly. Theodore White 
wrote in The Making of the Presi- 
dent: 1964, “What would have hap- 
pened had Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
name not been entered in the New 
Hampshire race, no one can guess. 
Then he did guess: “‘It is this re- 
porter’s opinion that Nelson Rocke- 
feller would have won by a flat 
majority, gone on to a larger ma- 


jority in Oregon and then probably 


carried California to defeat Gold- 
water conclusively.” 

Instead, moderates dreamed for 
a while that the unblemished Lodge 
would come home, and then they 
watched Governor William  W. 
Scranton of Pennsylvania audition 
for Hamlet, and then it was too late. 


Everyone a loser? 


On the record of past perform- 
ance, at least four generalizations 
can be made about the importance 
of the New Hampshire primary. 
One: It can give a candidate a 
little help or a lot of trouble. ‘Two: 
It does not necessarily offer a clue 
to who will win the nomination, 
but it has the power to kill off 
candidates who might. ‘Three: It 
can reveal a man to be a hopeless 
candidate for President without do- 
ing much to stop him. Four: It has 
close kinship to a lottery, and the 
odds are quite good that everyone 
who gets in will be a loser. 

The possibilities in New Hamp- 
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| The window 
Don Drysdales fastball 
couldnt break. 


It shows how new materials from 
General Electric are giving taxpayers a break. 





The window is made of a General Electric polycarbonate called Lexan?. 
Don Drysdale threw 38 fastballs at it. But the hard- 
throwing Dodger star couldn't break it. 
A rock-throwing vandal won't have much better luck. 

Last year, vandals cost the nation $20 million in broken school windows. 
This year, more and more schools are replacing broken windows 
with Lexan windows. 

3 And there are other General Electric materials at work to give taxpayers a 
break. Lucalox^ lamps in street lights are making city streets brighter 
than ever before... cutting down on crime and accidents. 

Silicone roofing and sealing materials are reducing the cost of 
constructing and maintaining municipal buildings. 

And more new materials are on the way to help taxpayers save more money. 
In other words, practical ways to make progress. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Many people are so happy to- 
get Cherry Heering for the 


holidays, they never 
drink it. 
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Our bottle looks almost too good 
to open. So many people don t. They 
tuck it away for a special occasion or 
they put it "on display." (That means 
someplace where guests can read the 
label, but can't open the bottle.) 

They ve heard that Cherry Heering 
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is pretty expensive and prestigious and all 
that, but they haven’t heard how it tastes. What 
adds to their confusion is our name. More specifically 
our first name. "Cherry." Some people think that 
means Cherry Heering is a too-sweet liqueur. Which 
it isn't. It's sweet, but it's not sweet-ish. 

Cherry Heering is light and almost dry. In fact, it’s 
one of the liqueurs that has a real "refreshing" 
taste. Another thing: Cherry Heering isn't only for 
women. Women like it because it's good. Not be- 


cause they IC women. Try a “Redhead”. One part 


Cherry Heering to two parts 


So please remember. If you CH voisier Connc 


-the-rocks. 
receive a bottle of Cherry endo 
Heering for the holidays, —— 
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and it says "Don't open 'til 
December 25th"— please 
make it 757; December 25th. 
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aM Cherry Heering. 
The most misunderstood 
drink in the world. 


CHERRY HEERING. 49) PROOF. COURVOISIER. COGNAC. 80 PROOF. 
BOTH IMPORTED BY E. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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New Hampshire 





shire in 1968 fascinate politicians and 
cause them to tremble. In their 
early indications of full commitment 
to the primary, Nixon and Romney 
each seemed to accept the risk of 
disaster in exchange for a chance to 
stay whole and get ahead a little 
as a candidate. Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California has been 
enough of a dark horse to save his 
strength for later rounds. 

Write-in votes and a Reagan slate 
could, however, boost him at Nix- 
on’s expense, splitting away Re- 
publican conservatives. Similarly, 
a free-lance effort for Rockefeller 
would be sure to hurt Romney, 
and it might hurt Rockefeller him- 
self by testing him prematurely as 
the candidate many moderates hope 
a ‘*brokered”’ convention would turn 
to in August. James M. Gavin of 
Massachusetts, the retired general 
who advocates a new approach to 
peace in Vietnam, would be gam- 
bling in New Hampshire, whether 
he ran in person or Lodge-style. 
A strong showing by Gavin con- 
ceivably could promote a historic 
shift in political attitudes toward 
Vietnam, but a weak showing might 
discredit a rational peace move- 
ment at the very beginning of the 
presidential campaign season. Apart 
from the issue itself, much would 
depend on the resources and skill of 
Gavin’s amateur backers and the 
tactical situations of other candidates 
at the time. Anyway, is New Hamp- 
shire, where resident Republicans 
have been taking a rather hard line 
on the war, a good place to make a 


highly publicized test of peace senti- | 


ment? 

On the Democratic side, President 
Johnson can be challenged by a 
campaign for Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy of New York. Kennedy 
can object, but never mind; his 
boosters can press on. It is remotely 
possible that they could inspire a 
national “dump Johnson" move- 
ment, but the odds are that they 
would embarrass the senator along 
with the President. (Kefauver’s vic- 
tory over a Truman slate. in 1952 
hardly clinched the nomination for 
the former, nor was it the significant 
factor in persuading Truman not to 
run.) In New Hampshire, the game 
is never as simple as it looks, and the 
stakes are always higher than they 
ought to be. 


Official piano of The Metropolitan Opera 


In three years, 
we'll let him work on one. 


Nobody practices on a Knabe 
—except piano players.Which is why 
even an experienced craftsman,like 
Bill, needs three years of advanced 


study to master the fine points—the 


qualities that make a piano a Knabe. 

Bill is specializing in respon- 
siveness. He'll be studying the deli- 
cate art of regulating each of 88 
intricate hammer mechanisms for 
the sensitive Knabe response. The 
men he's studying with are Knabe 


regulators who were trained by 
Knabe regulators—and so on since 








1837. We do things our own way— 
the slow way. 

That's the way people like it 
—from the Metropolitan Opera con- 
ductors, to the famous Met stars 
who play Knabe in their homes, to 
the families who enjoy the delicate 
response that Bill is learning to 
give a piano. 

In three years, you'll be able 
to appreciate how much he's learned. 
If you want to wait that long. 


For free color catalog write 
Dept. A-4. 


NABE 


A Wm. Knabe & Co., Inc., 33 West 57 Street, New York, Subsidiary of Aeolian Corporation 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. Dry Sack has the 
body and superb nutty flavor to stand 
up to ice cubes. No wonder Dry Sack 
on-the-rocks, the man’s sherry, 

is so popular. 


World-Fàmous Sherries From Spain 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


DRY SACK 





W YORKE Let this seal be your guide to quality 
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New Hampshire 





Whatever the charade in the north “ 


country holds for us in 1968, the 
least we can do is cling to some sense 
of reality. New Hampshire, which 
will ‘look like the essence of rural 
and small-town New England in 
most of the pictures, is one of the 
most highly industrialized states in 
the Union. Two of every five em- 
ployed persons are engaged in manu- 
facturing. More than half the popu- 
lation live in cities. Of the estimated 


| 685,000 residents, fewer than 7000 


are engaged in farming. 
There will be splendid television 


| Sequences of candidates crossing old 


covered bridges. Feature writers 
will file colorful pieces from hamlets 
in the White Mountains. A candi- 
date or two will even be seen crossing 


*|remote and seemingly unpopulated 


terrain by dogsled. Through it all 
let us remember that more than 
half the people of New Hampshire 
live within fifty miles of Boston. 
The population is growing faster 
than that of any other New England 
state except Connecticut, and the 
growth is mostly in sprawling hous- 
ing developments not unlike those 
around Pittsburgh or Memphis. 

There will be the traditional refer- 
ences to the New Hampshire elec- 
torate’s sturdy virtues and heritage 
of civic responsibility. It is all right 
for visiting candidates to talk like 
that. You would hardly expect them 
to point out that in some districts 
the public schools are poorly fi- 
nanced, that state services are some- 
what sparse generally, and that the 
state government may be one of the 
nation's most unwieldy and anti- 
quated. New Hampshire has stur- 
dily resisted income taxes and sales 
taxes, relying instead on taxing sinful 
pleasures like tobacco, beer, liquor, 
and betting on the horses. ‘This was 
the first state to establish its own 
official lottery. 


Ski slopes and sled dogs 


In this day of vote profile analysis, 
the 1968 candidates presumably will 
know something about the jury 
they are trying to impress in New 
Hampshire. ‘The rest of us should 
be alert to casual myths suggesting 
that the electorate represents a cross- 
section of something other than 
New Hampshire. One census figure 
in particular casts doubt on the state 
as a place to evaluate political trends 
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When an Avis girl 
e 
winks at you, 
*$ 
she means business. 

There you are. Standing in our 

— | “eae competitor's line. And ina hurry. 
ifthe Avisgirl at the next counter 

: 00 gm winks at you, you're in business. 
ia | X] One wink means she can put you 
; w S 4 "M intoa shiny new Plymouth inside 
| Tw of three minutes. 

Two or three winks mean you can 

|. LM have a compact or a convertible. 


(See Avis Winker Code at left.) 

That is your signal to leave the 
line, come to the Avis counter and 
getacar without waiting. We will 
even accept Nos credit card. 

Butif the Avis girl winks more than three times, please 
disregard the message. 

It's strictly against company policy. 





3 winks: It's a convertible. 


© AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC., A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITE, 
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E "up less than one half of one percent 
. of the population. 
Four of every ten citizens of New 
- Hampshire are Roman Catholics. 
. Three of every ten were foreign born 
— or had one parent who was. The 
4 - point is that there are more French, 
Italian, Irish, Polish, and Oieck 
ed . Americans than you might expect 
Zz to find among the New Hampshire 
A — Yankees. True, 
NC > Party has been dominated by Yankee 
. Protestants and the Democrats have 
- attracted most of the Catholics and 
"foreign stock," in the Census 
= Bureau's phrase, but people do get 
— married in New Hampshire and 
|». move upward economically and 
_ sideways politically. 








Playing the game 




















For all New Hampshire’s flaws 

and foibles as a political testing 
- ground, something must be said for 
- campaigning up there. It is fun 
. when so much in politics is not any 
— longer. New Hampshire is where 
-~ pundits from Washington get lost in 
— their rented cars on the way to Cen- 
ter Sandwich and have to take refuge 
in motels and interview each other 
da than usual to find out what it 
all means; where orators rattle the 
- clapboard walls of square old town 
— halls with pleas for a new approach 
- to problems foreign and domestic 
— and then pay tribute to New 
—— Hampshire's late Senator Styles 
_ Bridges and pass out fudge recipes 
_ to the ladies. 
- The people of New Hampshire 
es -enjoy it. They ought to. The visitors 
are playing their game. Even SO, 
= in the early days of a campaign it is 
' refreshing to see them react so non- 
= committally to some of the leading 
= celebrities of American politics; it 
also keeps the polls in doubt. 

In 1964, in the dead of winter, 
I watched Barry Goldwater stomp- 

— ing grimly through a restaurant near 

. Lebanon at lunch hour, shaking the 

- hands of people with their mouths 
— full, leading a string of aides and 
journalists in a sort of snake dance 
= among the tables, driving the wait- 
-.. resses to cover in the kitchen. When 
— this disruptive rite was over, I asked 
the proprietor how he felt about it 
- all, and he said, ““Oh, nobody minds. 
— Last week Rockefeller, this week 
—. Goldwater — at this time of year 
— we are glad to have any entertain- 
ment we can get." 


— Charles McDowell, Jr. 
| 20 
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Indonesia 





lwo years ago, Indonesian plot- 
ters stealing through the sultry tropi- 
cal night in Djakarta seized and sav- 


agely murdered the Indonesian 
Army's top generals. 

This attempted coup, on the night 
of September 30-October 1, 1965, 
touched off a dramatic series of 
events. The army struck back, 
grinding the Indonesian Communist 
Party into oblivion with ruthless ef- 
ficiency. Many thousands of Indo- 
nesians were slaughtered in a nation- 
wide bloodbath. An obscure general 
named Suharto was catapulted in- 
to prominence. Indonesia was 
wrenched back from a headlong 
leftward slide in both domestic and 
foreign policy. And eventually Su- 
karno, the man who had cast his 
magic political spell across Indone- 
sia for so long, was exposed, discred- 
ited, toppled. 


All fixed up? 


Two years after the coup that 
started it all, Indonesia in many re- 
spects is a much happier and health- 
ier country. But it would be folly to 
assume that because Sukarno has 
been ousted and the Communist 
Party has been vanquished every- 
thing has somehow been fixed up in 
Indonesia. 

Unfortunately, there is in some 
American circles just this assump- 
tion. Washington is mesmerized by 
the Vietnam War. It is tempting in 
some quarters to dismiss the non- 
Communist giants of Asia, such as 
Indonesia, India, Japan, as low-pri- 
ority areas which can tick along for 
the moment without major Ameri- 
can concern. 

Probably Indonesia will never 
again get American aid — for which 
it has little to show today — on the 
same massive scale as it did during 
the Sukarno era. But it certainly 
does need the care, attention, and 


icy ‘makers. 
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Indonesia's basic problem now is 
to correct the massive mismanage- 
ment of two decades. Says one West- 
ern expert in Djakarta, “‘This coun- 
try's economy is shattered as badly 
as any country’s I’ve seen. It’s like 
a land that’s just come out of a ma- 
jor war.” Clearly, the situation is 
not going to be transformed over- 
night. Nobody knows whether In- 
donesia will have the patience to 
plod through this painful and frus- 
trating period of rebuilding without 
the lid blowing off the country again. 

The force which toppled Sukar- 
no’s *Old Order," as it is called 
these days, was an alliance between 
the army on the one hand and the 
students on the other, backed by 
many intellectuals. But with the 
unifying battle against Sukarno won, 
the alliance is exhibiting stresses, 
strains, and cracks. Popular reading 
among student leaders today is Man 
on Horseback, a book by an English 
university professor which discusses 
the perils of military government. 
Says one student leader, “I couldn't 
put it down, it excited me so much. 
I went to see a general I know and 
quoted him sections from it. 

*He told me: *Hah, you've been 
Westernized, reading that stuff? I 
told him: ‘No, I haven't been West- 
ernized, Pve been modernized? " .— 
Militarization 

This little exchange illustrates the 
current wave of student disillusion- 
ment with what the students see as 
Indonesia's militarization. An ever 
lengthening string of ministries, am- 
bassadorships, and plum govern- 
ment jobs are going to military men 
rather than to trained civilian pro- 
fessionals. The bulk of Indonesia's 
ambassadors abroad now are mili- 
tary men. At an increasing number 
of conferences there show up army 
officers who may be personally loyal 
to General Suharto but whose ex- 
pertise in the matter for debate is 
limited. At one Djakarta confer- 
encc recently, where foreign busi- 
nessmen were examining Indonesia's 
agricultural requirements, the gov- 
ernment representative was an army 
officer who requested the foreigners 
indulgence because he had not held 
his post long, and anyway knew lit- 
tle about agriculture. 

Whether the students would be so 
opposed to militarization if the gov- 
ernment it produced were one of 
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Remember that "sleepy" classroom 
air—air that was stagnant, humid and 
overheated much of the time? 

On spring days, it was all you could 
do to keep awake after lunch. 

And in the winter! Remember those 
iron monsters by the windows that 
hissed and gave off the steamy-wool 
smell of drying mittens? If you sat near 
one you broiled, and if you sat across 
the room from one you nearly froze. 


mber back in 1935? Jus 
to get out of that stuffy classroom you'd 
even stand still for your class picture. 


But times have certainly changed. 
Today, ITT makes Nesbitt equip- 
ment for schools—for classrooms, of- 
fices, dormitory rooms, labs— that 
heats, cools or air conditions. When 
preset to a particular level, it "locks 
on" and maintains that level, no matter 
how much room conditions change. 

This also goes for the Nesbitt roof- 
top multizone unit which is designed 
to take care of a number of areas at 





once—particularly areas where room 
size may be varied by using sliding wall 
panels or modular wall construction. 
Now you know why Nesbitt com- 
ponents and systems are installed in 
more U.S. schools than any other cli- 
mate conditioning equipment made 
today. (And we're doing quite well 
in hospitals and large buildings, too.) 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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Dutch 


E The way the Dutch do, 
With world-famous Bols 
- Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
~ Regular, and the neat 
~ new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 


` several. The price won't 


pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 


Product of U.S.A. Bols Liqueurs, 40-78 Proof, 
Erven Lucas Bols Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. ©1967 
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Indonesia 


demonstrable virtue and efficiency 
is arguable. But much of what they 
see happening in government they 
do not like. Corruption is the big 
issue. In Indonesia, corruption is of 
course relative. A general I know, 
who is considered honest and who 
lives modestly, earns 2000 rupiah a 
month, about the equivalent of $13. 
But as he says: “Man, my electricity 
bill is a thousand rupiah a month." 
From somewhere he gets the extra 
which makes it possible for him and 
his family to live with electricity. 
General Suharto himself is-con- 
sidered incorruptible, as are the stu- 


dent heroes among the generals 


around him. But other generals in 
his entourage have suddenly blos- 
somed with big houses and imported 
Mercedes-Benz cars after appoint- 
ment to positions of influence in 
which kickbacks and bribes are prof- 
fered and presumably taken. 


Making money 


Meanwhile the simple foot soldier 
in the Indonesian Army earns about 
$2 a month in pay. If, however, he 
rents out his weapon to a criminal in 
need of it, he can make about $16 a 
day. Some soldiers do rent out their 
guns, with no questions asked. Oth- 
ers themselves use their guns to ter- 
rorize and hold up householders and 
shopkeepers for money and valua- 
bles. Much of the time, Chinese 
traders are the victims. 

Aside from this criminal enter- 
prise at the individual level, well-or- 
ganized cliques and factions within 
the armed services are deep in smug- 
gling rackets which cost the country 
vast sums in loss of revenue. Raw 
materials, particularly rubber from 
Sumatra, are shipped out by the 
boatload under military protection 
to Singapore and Malaysia. Manu- 
factured goods come back, all with- 
out passing any customs officer's eye. 
Some sources say the profitable 
smuggling business is the reason for 
Indonesia's delay in restoring diplo- 
matic relations with Malaysia and 
Singapore. Says one of these sources, 
“The military boys need another 
year's illegal activity to make their 
packet before normal relations end it 
all.^ Whether this is true or not, Gen- 
eral Suharto himself has frequently 
and publicly gone on record against 
corruption and smuggling. One of 


his key generals, a student hero: 
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named | Sarwo Edl T wh B^] foi "me lv 
commanded the crack RPKAD 
paracommando regiment, has been 
appointed military commander in 
North Sumatra, with orders to smash 
the smuggling business in which mili- 
tary men are implicated. 

But the students are not convinced 
that enough is being done fast 
enough. Says one of Suharto’s own 
political advisers, *'The students 
came riding into prominence on a 
wave of moral indignation [to over- 
throw Sukarno]. They feel they 
wouldn’t be true to themselves if 
they didn’t criticize what they see 
going on now." 


Bus stops and austerity 


To the outsider who returns to In- 
donesia every few months there has, 
of course, been visible progress since 


-Suharto assumed power. Instead of 


the carefree old chaos at Kemajoran 
International Airport there are now 
neat little channels for incoming 
passengers. Throughout the capital 
the worst potholes are being filled 
and some streets are being resur- 


faced. Street curbs are being white- 


washed. The great festering canal 
which runs through the center of the 
city is being dredged and cleaned up. 
Instead of the haphazard old stop- 
as-you-like bus system, there are now 
specific, labeled bus stops. There is 
a road-safety campaign. ‘There are 
racks of little hand paddles painted 
with ‘“‘Stop” signs, for pedestrians 
crossing the main streets. And one 
day recently even the governor of 
Djakarta, Major-General Ali Sadi- 
kin, was out painting zebra crossings 
on the highways. 

On the economic front, General 
Suharto has done about as well as 
can be expected. He is not an eco- 
nomic expert, but he listens to the 
bright young economists, many of 
them American-trained, whom he 
has grouped about him. There is the 
sort of argument about his economic 
policies in which professional econo- 
mists legitimately engage. Some 
people, for instance, charge that he 
has made money so tight at home 
that this is curbing production and 
vital exports. But there is general 
agreement with his austerity pro- 
gram, which has cut back inflation 
from 650 percent last year to a prob- 
able 65 percent this year. The cur- 
rency is moving toward stabiliza- 
tion, and the gap between official 
and black market exchange rates is 
narrowing. 











Could you afford to pass upa 
possible $1,250 income tax 
deduction this year and double that 
amount for future years? That’s 
what you may be doing—if you’re 
self-employed and haven’t taken 
advantage of the Keogh Act. 


Under the revised Keogh Act, 
effective January 1, 1968, you're 
entitled to a bigger tax break than 
ever as you provide for your 
retirement. With your Prudential 
man's help you can setup a 
retirement fund and put 1096 of 
your earned income into it. With 
avery dollar—up to $2,500 a year— 
Ó'edüctible for federal income 

tax purposes. 


Of course, you won't have any money 


or taxes or for retirement. 


management worries when your 
money goes into a Prudential 
retirement fund. Prudential’s 
financial experts do all the 
money-managing for you. They'll 
invest your money so, when you get 
to be 60 or 65, it'll add up to a lot of 
living—a guaranteed income for life. 


If you're self-employed and don't 
save for retirement under the 
revised Keogh Act, you could be 
throwing thousands of dollars away. 
It'll take only a few minutes of your 
time to talk to your Prudential man. 
He'll tell you about a retirement plan 
that contains a self-completing 
disability feature and an income you 
can't outlive. 


Prudential understands. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Prudential understands 


Any 
agent 
knows... 





ICELANDIC STILL HAS 


LOWEST AIR FARES 
TO EUROPE 


of any 
scheduled airline 


Ask an expert, your travel agent. He'll tell | 
you. Of all the scheduled airlines flying | 


the Atlantic, only one has lower fares. 
Icelandic. And right now is the time to 
take advantage of Icelandic’s even lower 
off-season fares. Example? During 


Thrift Season you save $137.40 ona. 


round-trip ticket New York/Luxembourg 
over normal Jet Economy fare. Icelandic's 
fare is valid for a whole year with no 
restrictions on day of week you fly. 
Want to save even more? You will—with 
Icelandic's unique budget-priced ‘‘Shoe- 
string" Tours of 32 major European 
cities, low-cost Stopover Tours of Iceland 
and Luxembourg, and Air-Rail Plan to 
all Europe. You also enjoy outstanding 


comfort and service (including compli- | 


mentary hot meals, drinks and snacks). 
There's no doubt about it. Icelandic 
Airlines is your best sky-buy to Europe. 


Champion of Low Fares to Europe for 23 Years 


ICELANDIC usuxes 





& Jg) 


610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) 
New York, N.Y. 10020 « PL 7-8585 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 


Call your Travel Agent Write for Folder AH 


From New York to: ICELAND * ENGLAND * SCOTLAND * HOLLAND 
NORWAY * SWEDEN * DENMARK * FINLAND * LUXEMBOURG 
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Indonesia 





Suharto has been in full and for- 
mal control only since March, 1967, 
when Sukarno was officially deposed 
and Suharto became Acting Presi- 
dent. From the beginning he has 
been careful to make it clear he is no 
miracle worker, merely a simple, 
honest soldier who, with some re- 
luctance, has accepted his present 
responsibilities. But though he 
promised no miracles, he now is 
nevertheless running into his heav- 
lest criticism since he assumed of- 
fice. His critics do not want him 
toppled. “He’s the best we've got,” 
says one of them, ‘‘and nobody's 
suggesting he should step down." 
But they want him to do better than 
| he currently is doing. Either Suharto 
will have to bow to the criticism, re- 
sponding with specific concessions 
and compromises in the face of pub- 
‘lic demands, or he will have to turn 
| to more coercive measures, using the 
authoritarian powers which certain- 
ly are available to him, to crack 
down on students, newspapers, and 
| other critics. 

For the moment, Suharto seems to 
be trying to unite his followers be- 
hind a campaign against the Old 
Order in Indonesia. This, he seems 
to reason, is a good safe issue on 
which everyone can agree. But it is 
a dead issue too, and the students 
keep returning to the embarrassingly 
live issues of corruption and ineffi- 
clency in government. 

Sukarno himself is no longer any 
real political threat. ‘The army has 
no intention of bringing him to trial. 
Instead he allowed to putter 
around the dusty market in Bogor, 
some forty miles from Djakarta, prod- 
ding the bananas and melons. Gone 
are the big presidential limousines, 
the motorcades with screaming sirens, 
|the hand-tailored presidential uni- 
forms, the golden presidential stan- 
|dard. Now Sukarno dresses in a 
sport shirt and slacks, travels by 
Volkswagen, and lives in a pavilion 
on the grounds of the presidential 
weekend palace at Bogor. 

Soon he will move into the private 
house being built for him at Bogor 
and there will continue his rustica- 
‘tion under the discreet surveillance 
of General Suharto's military police. 

It is true, however, that his name 
is used in an attempt to stir up op- 
position to Suharto. Despite his dis- 
‘grace, Sukarno was after all the 
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father figure of the Indonesian revo- 
lution. Although his picture is now 
banned from public display, it is on 
the walls of many homes still, par- 
ticularly in central Java, his old po- 
litical stronghold. Even General 
Suharto’s parents-in-law are said to 
have a picture of Sukarno on their 
wall, not in any spirit of challenge 
to Suharto, but presumably as a 
manifestation of that sense of respect 
which lingers in the breasts of many 
Indonesians for what Sukarno once 
was and might have been. 


A new left 


Seeking especially to trade on this 
sense is the left wing of the PNI, the 
Indonesian Nationalist Party, which 
Sukarno created. Without Sukarno- 
ism the party hardly has a platform. 
But it has sought to recruit into its 
ranks the hidden remnants of the 
now defunct Communist Party and 
to challenge the New Order. 

In the current political climate in 
Indonesia, that might not seem a 
particularly promising tactic. Yet as 
one observer points out, the PNI has 
been a-“‘way of life? to many people 
in central Java for forty years. And 
with the eclipse of the Communist 
Party, it is probably the strongest in- 
dividual party currently organized. 

Because of the PNPs lingering 
hold, general elections called for 
1968 by the MPRS, the Provisional 
People's Consultative Congress, or 
highest constitutional authority, will 
not be held. Suharto, with the con- 
sent of the Congress, will postpone 
them, and ironically this postpone- 
ment will not offend the students and 
intellectuals who are demanding 
greater progress toward democracy. 
Indeed, some of them have publicly 
requested this postponement. 

The reason is that they need more 
time to get their own political or- 
ganizations under way, and to ham- 
mer out an agreement with the army 
on the extent of military influence in 
any new legislature. If elections 
were held now, it is possible that the 
PNI, despite its own major prob- 
lems, might make large gains in cen- 
tral and east Java, where it has long 
been rooted. 

But if the students and intellectu- 
als are not particularly critical of 
Suharto's plan to postpone the elec- 
tions, they are critical of a series of 
presidential statements and edicts, 
the effect of which has been to ham- 
per the emergence of new political 
parties. A former vice president of 
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Indonesia, Mohammed Hatta, seeks 
to form a new Islamic political party 
but has been thwarted by Suharto’s 
rulings. Adam Malik, the able for- 
eign minister, has been involved in 


attempts to get a new socialist front 


launched. But partly because of 
Malik’s preoccupation with foreign 
affairs, partly because of difficulties 
with other groups involved, and 
partly because of rulings deterring 
the emergence of new parties, noth- 
ing has so far come of it. 


Dictatorship? 


Some Indonesians point to such 
developments as telltale clues that 
their country is already sliding 
toward military dictatorship. Sup- 
porters and confidants of General Su- 


harto's argue strongly, however, that 


he is not cast in the mold of an au- 
thoritarian and has consistently 
opted for constitutionality and legal- 
ity throughout the whole long proc- 
ess of Sukarno's removal. 

What does seem clear is that for 
Suharto the honeymoon days of early 
office are over. — John Hughes 





Latin-American 
Guerrillas 


In January, 1959, when Fidel 
Castro led his triumphant forces 
across Cuba and into Havana to 
seize power, his victory was cheered 


throughout Latin America, and 
many experts predicted it was just 
the beginning. The conservative 
governments dominating Latin 
America would never make reforms 
fast enough to satisfy the rocketing 
aspirations of the masses. The in- 
evitable result: a chain of popular 
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explosions that would resound 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Almost nine years have passed, 
and though there have been guerrilla 
attempts in several countries and 
a bloody uprising in the Dominican 
Republic, the fact is that nowhere in 
Latin America has a new popular 
revolution, through guerrilla warfare 
or other means, been successful. 

What could be more symbolic of 
this fact than the death of Ché 
Guevara? Supposedly the master 
guerrilla of them all, Ché was one 
of the oldest veterans of Castro’s 
struggle in the Sierra Maestre. He 
was theoretician of the Cuban Revo- 
lution; his thin text Guerrilla Warfare 
became clandestine gospel to young 
revolutionaries throughout Latin 
America. Yet there he was, the 
man who had vehemently exhorted 
Latin Americans to follow the Cuban 
example, riddled with machine-gun 
bullets, in a ramshackle hospital 
morgue in eastern Bolivia, the move- 
ment he had built and led all but 
liquidated. Guevara’s fate is not 
unique. Over the past few years, 
several other top revolutionary lead- 
ers have been captured or killed, 
such as Colombian priest Father 
Camillo Torres and Peru’s José 
Puente Blanco. 


Guevara's legacy 


Certainly, Castro has done his 
part. As many as 2500 young Latin 
Americans have studied guerrilla 
techniques in special Cuban schools. 
Fidel has also sent money, arms, and 
sometimes leaders to aid guerrilla 
efforts. Every night Radio Havana 
broadcasts its shortwave appeal to 
the masses to *turn the Andes into 
the Sierra Maestre of the con- 
tinent." 

Yet the number of guerrillas still 
active in Latin America is probably 
less than 800, most of them holed up 
in rugged mountain valleys where 
they subsist on roots, fish, and 
monkey meat, and launch occasional 
forays against government troops. 
They have succeeded in keeping 
thousands of soldiers tied up, and 
making headlines in the city papers, 
but nowhere do they threaten any 


government. For any would-be 
Castro, a post-Guevara catalogue of 
guerrilla efforts makes desultory 


reading. 

Most active are the Venezuelan 
guerrillas who operate near the Col- 
ombian border and in the mountains 
south of Caracas. Though sometimes 
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bolstered by university students play- 
ing at revolution over a weekend, 
the hard-core guerrillas number less 
than 300. Their greatest impact was 
in 1962 and 1963, when they 
launched a futile campaign of urban 
terrorism and industrial sabotage. 
In the backlands, they have had 
little success recruiting peasants, and 
their movements are increasingly re- 
stricted. Over the past few months, 
several important guerrilla leaders 
have been killed or imprisoned. 

In neighboring Colombia, a guer- 
rilla force of about 200 is split into 


-two bickering groups. ‘The National 


Liberation Army is composed mainly 
of Castroite students and intellec- 
tuals. The other force, the Colom- 
bian Revolutionary Army, led by 
one Tiro Fijo (“Sure Shot") is an 
offshoot of the bandit gangs that for 
years have roamed the interior. 
Both groups occasionally sally forth 
to blow up a bridge, attack a military 
outpost, or take over a village long 
enough to lecture its inhabitants on 
the glories of revolutionary warfare. 
Recently the Castroite group man- 
aged to hijack a commercial airliner, 
forcing the pilot to fly to Havana. 
But their actions are more or less 
contained by the army, and their 
numbers are static or diminishing. 

In Guatemala, less than 200 
Castroite guerrillas are active in the 
interior, but their efforts are a far 
cry from the spectacular outbreak 
of kidnapping and bombings of a 
year ago. Since last August, about 
50 guerrillas, mainly students and 
middle-class intellectuals known as 
the “Sandinista National Liberation 
Front,” have been operating in the 
mountains northeast of Managua in 
Nicaragua. Their attempts, at least 
so far, have been amateurish. 

The Peruvian guerrillas, who be- 
gan to operate in the Andean valleys 
in 1964, fared no better than 
Guevara’s Bolivian force. After a 
few initial successful raids, they were 
cornered by Peruvian troops, and by 
early 1965 the movement had been 
wiped out. 

As for other areas of Latin 
America, Brazil, despite all the talk 
about the misery of the Northeast, 
has not been the scene of an impor- 
tant guerrilla effort for the past 30 
years. In Argentina a guerrilla 
movement died stillborn last year. 
Paraguay has had a few tiny at- 
tempts, all abortive. Despite some 
efforts, guerrillas were never able 
to take hold in Haiti, nor did they 
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partures on Friday & Saturday, 
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Latin-American Guerrillas 





make much headway in the Domini- 
can Republic following U.S. inter- 
vention there in 1965. 


Just another program 


Why so many collapses in move- 
ments that were supposed to be ir- 
resistible? Some offer the Alliance 
for Progress as partial explanation. 
True, the Alliance has produced 
roads, dams, and schools, but it 
never triggered the hemisphere-wide 
effusion of reform and development 
that its originator, John F. Kennedy, 
envisioned. Today the Alliance is 
regarded by most conservatives and 
radicals alike as just another U.S. 
aid program, little better or worse 
than the others, lacking dynamism 
and plagued with bureaucracy. 

In a few cases, such leaders as 
Peru's President Belaunde Terry and 
Chile's Eduardo Frei have taken the 
edge off radical demands by initi- 
ating basic reforms. But in Santiago 
and Lima and throughout Latin 
America, slums continue to fester 
around the cities as peasants flee 
from the even more desperate pov- 
erty of rural areas. In parts of North- 
east Brazil, 500 out of every 1000 in- 
fants still die in their first year of life. 
' wo miles high in the Andes, stunted 
Bolivians still fight for the privilege 
of working at $25 a month in the 
tin mines, though they know that 
within an average of five years after 
first entering the dusty shafts, they 
will either be dead or wracked by 
lung disease. Even though reforms 
have begun in some places, history 
has shown that uprisings must usu- 
ally occur not when conditions are 
hopelessly stagnant, but just as 
changes are being initiated. 

Another explanation suggested for 
guerrilla defeats is that Latin-Ameri- 
can armies today are much better 
trained and equipped. Many of 
their officers have attended U.S. 
counterinsurgency courses in Pan- 
ama, or have been taught by U.S. 
Special Forces on the spot. Yet, with 
or without its new turbo-helicopters 
and U.S. advisers, the Bolivian 
Army that defeated Ché Guevara is 
one of the most corrupt, poorly 
trained and staffed armies in Latin 
America today, and the soldiers who 
finally captured Guevara were young 
conscripts with six months of experi- 
ence. On the other hand, in South- 
east Asia, the Viet Cong are holding 
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off an enormous highly trained, well- 
equipped U.S. force. 

Internal strife is also supposed to 
undermine the strength of Latin- 
American guerrillas. Strife there has 
been. Earlier this year, for instance, 
Chilean Communist leader Luis 
Corvalan published a bitter article 
in Pravda attacking Castro’s in- 
sistence on revolutionary violence. 
Fidel retorted with his own vitriolic 
blast against the Chilean Com- 
munists, who for decades have 
pinned their hopes on exploiting the 
democratic process. In April this 
year, the Moscow branch of the 
Venezuelan Communist Party also 
brought down Castro’s wrath when 
it withdrew support from the guer- 
rilla movement, announcing it 
agreed to “do without armed sub- 
version, condemn terrorism, and 
participate in the next electoral 
process." In most of Latin America, 
orthodox Communist parties are 
giving little support to violent revo- 
lution. 

But such internal feuding among 
the radicals is as much the result of 
guerrilla frustrations as it is the 
cause. It was only after the Vene- 
zuelan guerrilas lost momentum 
that the local Communists began 
to pull out. In Cuba, old-time 


‘Communists are still trying to live 


down the fact that the Party first 
condemned Castro’s guerrilla at- 
tempts, and only gave him real 
backing a few months before he 
came to power. 


A stony gaze 


A third, more accurate reason 
cited for guerrilla failure is peasant 
apathy. The fact of it goes against 
Castroite doctrine: according to 
Guevara, the guerrilla “‘is above all 
an agrarian revolutionary”; one of 


Ché's three prime tenets in Guerrilla | 


Warfare is that *the countryside is 
the basic area for armed fighting." 
In Mexico in 1911 and Bolivia in 
1952, the peasant masses did rise up 
violently to help topple conservative 
regimes. But in most areas the 
peasants have greeted the guerrilla 
call for support and action with a 
stony gaze. In fact, in Bolivia and 
Venezuela (where the peasants in 
many cases work their own land, or 
are at least beginning to) the natives 
have frequently divulged the where- 
abouts of local guerrila bands. 
Guevara himself may have been be- 
trayed by peasant informers. And 
just how much did peasant support 


have to do with the success of the 
Cuban Revolution? And just how 
relevant is the Cuban example to 
the rest of Latin America? The 
answer to both these questions: not 
as much as Castro would have Latin 
Americans believe. 

Theodore Draper has noted that 
when Fidel Castro began his fight in 
the Sierra Maestre, (no one, in- 
cluding Castro, thought that Batista 
could be overthrown by means of 
guerrilla warfare. The main blow 
was to come from urban resistance 
in the form of a general strike." 
Though Castro did receive some aid 
from the peasants, for most of the 
struggle the majority of his forces 
were students and city dwellers, gen- 
erally of middle-class background. 
Even if peasants had made up half 
of Castro's fighters, for most of the 
campaign their numbers would still 
have been few. For in June, 1958, 
only six months before he swept to 
power, Fidel had only 300 men 
fighting with him, about the same 
number that today are active in 
Colombia or Venezuela. 

The basic reason for Batista’s 
collapse was not force of arms. 
Castro’s men fought very few major 
battles with government troops; the 
army and its equipment were intact 
almost to the end. Batista’s regime 
rotted from within and needed only 
a push to fall from its own weight. 
His ministers and officers were cor- 
rupt and personally ambitious, and 
neither officers nor troops had any 
reason to risk their lives for Batista’s 
sake. But the major blow to Batista 


Ld 


came when middle-class profession- - 


als, businessmen, and merchants 
turned even from passive support of 
his government, began backing ur- 
ban resistance organizations, and 
accepted a loose alliance with Castro. 

Still, had Batista managed to hold 
successful elections, Castro might 
never have taken power. As Guevara 
recognized in Guerrilla Warfare, 
“Where a government has come into 


power through some form of popular , 


vote, fraudulent or not, and main- 
tains at least the appearance of con- 
stitutional legality, the guerrilla out- 
break cannot be promoted, since the 
possibilities of peaceful struggle have 
not yet been exhausted." In Cuba 


the possibilities were exhausted by . 


November, 1958, when Batista tried 
and failed to obtain mass participa- 
tion in presidential elections. De- 
spite Castro's threats, two opposition 
groups put up candidates, but ab- 
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Latin-American Guerrillas 


stention was very high — up to 75 
percent in Havana — and the *'vic- 
tory" of the government's candidate 
was the last straw to many who had 
held hopes for Batista's democratic 
demise. After that, he had to be 
overthrown. 





The Cuban precedent 


That was Cuba in 1958; con- 


ditions are rather different in most of | 


Latin America today. First of all, 
many regimes threatened by guer- 
rilla action and urban terrorism 
have refrained, at least in the cities, 
from excessive brutality. More im- 
portant, the possibility of peaceful 
democratic opposition, or at least 
the facade, has been preserved in 
most of Latin America. In 1963, 
Venezuelan guerrillas stepped up 
their sabotage and terrorist attacks 
to a bitter pitch in an attempt to 
force a rightist military coup and 
disrupt scheduled elections. They 
failed, and from that point on their 
movement lost ground. In Bolivia, 
Ché Guevara may have also been 
hoping to provoke a military coup 
to close off the democratic alterna- 
tive. But even such crusty dictators 
as General Stroessner in Paraguay 


and the Somozas in Nicaragua have | 
gone through the motions of holding | id 
| oe 


elections. 

But the basic reason for the failure 
of Latin-American guerrillas is not 
so much the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic option, as the precedent of 
the Cuban Revolution itself. A 
decade ago, before Castro 
power, violent revolution was con- 


sidered a legitimate means for non- | 
Communists to overthrow unpopular | 


regimes. Both Mexico and Bolivia 
have revolutionary experiences which 
have become a hallowed part of 
their political traditions. Some of 


Latin America's foremost liberal 

democrats, such as Costa Rica’s 
5 

José Figueras and  Venezuela’s 


Rómulo Betancourt, gained power 
themselves through armed revolts. 
Today, however, they would stand 
little chance. 

When he overthrew Batista, 
Castro came to symbolize the hopes 
of popular revolution everywhere in 
the hemisphere. But by publicly 
embracing Communism in 1961, he 
discredited the cause of the revo- 
lution in all of Latin America — as 
well as in Washington. Now, anyone 
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left of center advocating the violent 
overthrow of his government, no 
matter how oppressive that gov- 
ernment be, is almost universally 
labeled a Communist or Castroite 
(except, perhaps, in the case of 
Haiti). And mainly for emotional 
reasons, the great majority of politi- 
cally active Latin Americans, par- 
ticularly the vital middle class, are 
strongly anti-Communist. 

Because of their socialist and anti- 
American leanings, many young 
revolutionaries today do regard 


| Cuba as the pattern to follow. They 
also believe that a leftist revolution 


would be pit! Lo to sustain with- 


| out the support of the Soviet bloc. 











lhey have never been shown any 
other contemporary alternative, and 
the fate of the 1965 uprising in the 


| Dominican Republic only bolstered 


their views. In a vicious cycle, their 
radical attitudes confirm the widely 


| held view that popular revolution 


today must bring with it some vari- 
ant of Communism. As a result, the 
young revolutionaries become even 
more radical, isolated, and power- 
less. (Castro himself has admitted 


| he could never have gained the sup- 


port necessary for winning if he had 
been identified as a Communist — 
which many doubt that he was — 
before consolidating power.) 


Last stand? 


This does not rule out the possi- 
bility of violent social revolution. 
There are too many countries, each 
with its specific problems and struc- 
ture, too many ways. in which revo- 
lution could come about. ‘Though 
the middle class has shied from alli- 
ance with the guerrillas, some radi- 


| cals pin their hopes on widespread 
| anti-Americanism to forge a link be- 


tween middle- and upper-class na- 
tionalists and the left. Such is the 
theory presented by Régis Debray in 


| Revolution in the Revolution? (which 


Juan Bosch feels actually represents 
Castro’s own thoughts), and the idea 
may not be such a pipe dream. In 


| Brazil, for instance, businessmen 


and industrialists frequently support 


| drives by the radicals against such 


-— — 


"economic intervention" as U.S. 
private investment. In Peru, a sim- 
ilar alliance demands the govern- 
ment nationalize Standard OIľs 
local holdings. And it is not at all 
impossible that U.S. armed inter- 
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Of course, you can't reach the speed of 
a $15,000 Ferrari (top left), a $16,000 Lam- 
borghini (top center), a $9,000 Mercedes 
Benz (top right), a $15,000 Maserati (bot- 
tom center), or a $14,000 Aston Martin 
(bottom right) in a Karmann Ghia (bottom 
left). 

But it costs only $2,250* to give the im- 
pression that you can. 


DEALER DELIVERY CHARGES, IF ANY, ADDITIONAL. 


T Pon. a ! Dag: * P. 
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gie ox 
vention into another [athe merican _ 


state could provide the spark — as 
Castro is always pointing out it has 


.. in Vietnam — to bring local radicals 


and nationalists together in common 


. Cause. 


'There are other conceivable routes 
In Bolivia, 


& for instance, what would be the re- 


ia 






sult of a guerrilla campaign that, 
. unlike 
“J p 


had strong ties 
well- 


Guevara’s, 
with the country’s militant, 


2 organized tin miners? Or, in Argen- 
_ tina, is an effective linkup between 


guerrillas and Peronistas completely 
out of the question? And guerrilla 


- warfare may be only one path of 


revolution. There is the possibility 


- in a number of countries of a leftist 


nationalist revolt breaking out within 
army ranks over the next few years. 

Nor are the chances for a radical 
take-over restricted to violent means. 
In 1964, a socialist- Communist coali- 
tion ran a close second in Chile's 
_ presidential elections. That same 
year, only a revolt of conservative 


e pitay officers prevented Brazil 
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- from heading toward some kind of 
strong leftist regime under President 
Joao Goulart. 

Guevara’s death demonstrates the 
tremendous difficulty guerrillas are 
encountering, but it by no means 
symbolizes the end of the radical left. 

— Barry Lando 
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In the Collegium Maius of Cra- 


- cow University, where Copernicus 


studied nearly five centuries ago, 


- there is a Latin inscription that 


President Charles de Gaulle may 
have noticed on his visit there in 
E comer. In scarlet and gilt 
- letters, it says: “To every action 
there is an opposite reaction of equal 


_ force." 


Newton’s law of physics is a law of 


_ politics in Poland today. The action 
— of the bureaucracy is met with the 

- equal reaction of the citizen, and in 
-. many other areas of social and po- 





d) litical life, force and counterforce 


are balanced: censor and writer, ide- 
ologist and pragmatist, industrial- 
izer and peasant. 

These unresolved conflicts  be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled are 
by no means unique to Poland. 
Czechoslovakia currently is rerun- 
ning, like an old television film, the 
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same struggle of writers against the 
regime that Poland has had. In the 
Soviet Union, fifty years of Commu- 
nism have not reconciled city and 
countryside, Marxism and efficiency. 


Communists and Catholics 


But only in Poland is there an in- 
stitution that can gather together 
these strands of criticism, resistance, 
and opposition. Only in Poland is 
there a competing center of power, 
officially, although reluctantly, sanc- 
tioned by the regime. That is the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

For a thousand years, the church 
has been a fundamental part of 
Polish life. Its priests gave village 
and farm children the little education 
they received. Its primates served 
as regents during the periods when 
nobles were electing a new king. 
Its hymns and traditions kept the 
Polish national idea alive during the 
long years of partition and occu- 
pation. 

When a Communist government 
took power in the post-war ruins of 
Warsaw, there were many scores to 
settle with the church. True, most 
priests had not collaborated with the 
German occupation as the Slovakian 
and Croatian Catholics had done. 
But in the eyes of the new leaders, 
the church stood for the Poland of 
the barons and the cavalry officers, 
the rulers between the wars. ‘The 
Communists thought that discrim- 
inatory laws, confiscation of prop- 
erty, and large-scale arrests of priests 
would take care of the church, just 
as the forced creation of 12,500 
collective farms was supposed to 
take care of the peasants. 

By 1956, it was clear that neither 
course was working. Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka returned to power that Octo- 
ber with a reform program that gave 
the church as important a place as 
the peasantry. The peasants won 
the dissolution of the collectives; 


| Stefan Cardinal Wys ne the Po 
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lish Primate, was guaranteed Ree. 
dom to preach and give religious 
instruction. In exchange, he was to 
ensure the tacit support of the na- 
tion’s Catholics for Gomulka’s inde- 
pendent Communism. 

The bargain held long enough for 
Poland to be spared a revolution like 
Hungary’s. But within a very few 
months, both church and state began 
backsliding. The Cardinal refused to 
accept the regime’s definition of 
what was religion and what was 
politics. He delivered speeches of 
protest instead of sermons. : At the 
same time, the state resumed its old 
tactics, harassing priests, restricting 
religious education, cutting church 
programs. 

And the argument continues. On 
one side are the two million Party 
members, on the other, the thirty 
million, or twenty-five million, Cath- 
olics (depending on whether one 
accepts the church or the govern- 
ment estimate). 

The two million Communists rule 
the country. They directed the re- 
building of Stettin and Warsaw, the 
construction of the Lenin steelworks 
at Nowa Huta, the quadrupling of 
high school and university facilities. 
They take credit for the fact that 
Poland is the world’s ninth largest 
steel producer, and that Polish ma- 
chinery goes aboard Polish ships to 
Africa and Asia. 

Their power is visible in the cities 
and villages in the person of the po- 
liceman in the light-blue uniform or 
the teen-age soldier in ill-fitting 
khaki. It is audible on the nearly 
deserted streets of Warsaw late at 
night. 

In the distance, you hear the 
roar of some great machine, as 
though a giant vacuum cleaner were 
approaching. Then the machine 
appears. It is in fact a dozen motor- 
cycles with flashing blue lights and 
white-helmeted riders in white imi- 
tation-leather coats. ‘They surround 
the black Soviet Zil limousine of a 
party functionary. His bald head is 
scarcely visible through the back 
window. The machine grinds slowly 
down the dim boulevard. Its pur- 
pose is more than transportation or 
security. It is a display of power. 


The Cardinal has no motorcycles 


Compared with this display, the 
village religious processions seem 
frail indeed, as do the other public 
exhibitions of the church’s power: 









Is the VCIO faster than 
other jets? Or slower? 












e 
Generally speaking, the VC 10 cruises between to come down to earth a nice-and-gentle 20 mph slower 
500 and 600 miles an hour. (It depends on the prevail- than an ordinary jet. 
in£ winds and the number of people on board.) And In between this nice lift and 
that's just about what all the other transatlantic jets gentle letdown, you can relax in the roomiest, most 
^ do. But getting from 0 to 500 and down to 0 again is an- comfortable Economy Class seat in the flying business. 
other matter. ————— A lot of research and money went into its design, 


Unlike an ordinary jet, the VC 10's giant == œ» And a lot of human being can sit in it and stretch out 
Rolls-Royce engines are back by the tail. The wings , "E without ever feeling cramped. 
On The VC 10 flies 


are left clean and uncluttered. This ~~~ 
gives the aircraft greater lift. So it’ pairie from New York to London and down to the 


^» 25% quicker than an ordinary jet. Islands (Bermuda, Nassau, Freeport, Antigua*, Bar- 
There's no long tour bados* and Jamaica), as well as from Britain to Europe, 
of the runway during a VC 10 takeoff. Just whoosh !— Africa, the Middle East and the Orient. 
and you're up in the blue, unbuckling your seat belt Are we sug- 
and buckling down to a brisk cocktail. gesting that you take one be- 
Landings are cause it takes off faster ? Or 5. 


just as easy to take. The VC 10 has been engineered X becauseitlandsslower? BES COD CS Ju 


*Service starts Dec. 10. Y. 
For reservations, contact your Travel Agent, or British Overseas Airways Corporation, which has offices in principal cities. es. 
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Coming in the Atlantic 


A Very Special Event 


THE DOUBLE HELIX 


The Story of the Discovery of DNA, key to 
the genetic code, by Professor J. D. Watson, 
who won the Nobel Prize for his part in the 
biggest event in biology since Darwin. 


The Atlantic will publish in two parts Professor Watson’s personal ac- 
count of a race to discovery that was every bit as exciting as the race 
to the South Pole and immeasurably more important to man's knowl- 
edge of himself and his world. The 
achievement inspired a stream of 
new research in biochemistry and 
has caused an explosive transforma- 
tion of the science. Watson was a 
brash, immodest twenty-three-year- 
old when he went to Cambridge 
University to do research in 
the famed Cavendish Laboratory. 
“DNA was still a mystery up for 
grabs,’ Professor Watson says, "and 
no one was sure who would get it 
and whether he would deserve it 
if it proved as exciting as we be- 
lieved. Chiefly it was a matter of 
five people: Maurice Wilkins, Rosa- 
lind Franklin, Linus Pauling, Fran- 
cis Crick, and me." 

The Double Helix, to be published 
as a book by Atheneum, will begin 
in the January Allantic and conclude 
in the February issue. It is a great 
story not only for its scientific in- 
formation but also for what it says 
about the way scientists work. 





And a full issue, including: 


The Solitary Man: George Kennan, Russia, and the West 
by Alfred Kazin 


Strikes by Public Employees by A. H. Raskin 
British vs. American TV by Diana Trilling 


Cage for the Innocents, a report on the handling and. mishand- 
ling of Vietnamese civilians in American custody. 


Drawing courtesy of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
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flickering candles on little shrines 
cut into the old city walls, tall road- 
side crucifixes draped with evergreen 
garlands and fresh flowers. The 
Pope has no divisions; the Cardinal 
has no motorcycles. 

But in the summer of 1966, when 
regime and church were competing 
like political parties for crowds, the 
decision went to the church. At issue 
was the celebration of a thousand 
years of Catholicism in Poland. 
Throughout the country, the re- 
gime staged rallies to draw crowds 
from the church observances. The 
church’s attendance was hardly hurt, 
but the regime’s audiences in many 
cases turned out to be embarrass- 
ingly small. 

It must be tempting in such a di- 
lemma to prescribe the arrest of a 
few priests and the dispatch of a few 
truckloads of police to break up the 


religious gathering. But this the 
regime cannot do, any more than the 


church can use its position to preach 
Gomulka's overthrow or hide dyna- 
mite in the belfry. 

As for the individual, there is no 
way for anyone to know whether his 
zealous church attendance is a vote 
against the regime or the exercise of 
his constitutional right to worship. 

This uneasy balance between the 
state and the church (with the 
church representing other currents 
of opposition as well as its own) con- 
stitutes the Polish equilibrium. Go- 
mulka is limited more than most 
leaders in East or West in the deci- 
sions he can make toward either 
more liberal or stricter rule. On 
the one side there is the Soviet 
Union, guarantor of Poland’s bor- 
ders with Germany and underwriter 
of Polish Communism. On the other 
side are the Cardinal, the intelli- 
gentsia, and the owners of millions of 
little farms. 

How the Polish equilibrium works 
can best be shown by scenes from a 
1500-mile tour of Poland, a trip I 
made partly on my own, and partly 
as a reporter in General de Gaulle’s 
entourage. 


The peasants’ way 


At Buk, 250 miles from Warsaw 
and about 18 from Poznan, horses 
and wagons clustered in the cobble- 
stone market square point the way 
to the town restaurant. It is 10 A.M. 
on a gray Wednesday. ‘The res- 





We Swiss have no coal oil, 
fin,iron nickel copper zinc : 
or sulphur But were rich in 
natural resources | 
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| Now maybe that sounds pre- 
B tentious. But it isn't really. You see, 
^" every Swiss adult—no matter what 
his occupation—takes great pride in 
__ fine craftsmanship. And every Swiss 





J 5 . child inherits our centuries-old tradi- 
tion of excellence. 
We're not sure how this tradi- 
tion got started. But we can guess. 
Eking outa living in a rugged country 
like ours must have encouraged a 
? E —- sense of thrift and a concern for ex- 
P If we dug up all our mountains, cellence. 
we wouldn't expect to find anything When the industrial revolution 
more than some great rocks and a hit Europe, this concern for excel- 
fossil or two. Still, we're rich. We lence was its own reward. The qual- 
have people dedicated to hard work | ity of Swiss products enabled us to 
4 in the pursuit of perfection. compete with far bigger, richer coun- 


The Swiss Industries Group. Chocolate Tobler American Corporation, 15 East 48th St., New York—Swissair, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York—Swiss Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau St., New York—Swiss National Tourist Office, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., New York—Switzerland | 
Cheese Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York—The Watchmakers of Switzerland Information Center, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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tries for world markets. š 
Today we still compete in 
world markets—and our share is in- 
creasing. That's because the excel- 
lence of our cheeses, chocolates, air- 
lines, banks, watches, trains and hos- 
telries is now well established. And, 
of course, because we Swiss havea _ 
lot more of our greatest natural re- < 
source: People dedicated to hard. — 
work and fine craftsmanship. ". 
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Poland 


taurant is filled with farmers, towns- 
men, and two men in uniform — 
the policeman and the station- 
master. 

Liter mugs of nut-brown beer cir- 
culate, along with glasses of Indian 
tea and gritty coffee. The walls — 
lavender, peach, apple green, and 
brown — are posted with price lists. 
Bread and butter and coffee, 11 
zlotys. Kielbasa sausage, 12. The 
luncheon special, 20; a bottle of 
clear vodka, 58. At the official rate 
of exchange, a zloty is worth about 
four cents, but this statistic is mean- 
ingless in Buk. What counts is the 
fact that the average monthly wage 
in Poland is 2000 zlotys; in the 
countryside, it is said to be slightly 
less. Yet the policeman and his 
farmer companion pay a bill of close 
to 70, a day's pay, for a late break- 
fast. 

The farmers of Buk are well shod 
in shoes or leather boots, which sell 
in the shop next door for 300 zlotys. 
Along the stone streets, flowers fill 
the gardens of the well-kept houses, 
and in the outskirts, dozens of new 
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brick and cement-block homes are 
going up, gray and raw while they 
await their stucco coats. 

Only two cars, humpbacked War- 
sawa taxis, sit in the market square. 
In Buk as elsewhere, the horse is 
king, in teams pulling plows, or trot- 
ting smartly down the E8, the War- 
saw-Berlin highway, or grazing in 
the fenced-in little patches of Polish 
countryside. 

The contents of the rubber-tired 
wooden wagons tell the secret of how 
Buk pays its vodka and shoe bills. 
Fruits and vegetables, heading for 
market. In Buk, and in the tens of 
thousands of other little towns, the 
private farmer can sell his produce 
on the free market, then turn over 
what he cannot sell to the govern- 
ment, which guarantees to buy it at 
set prices. 

One recalls Lenin’s words: ‘‘As 
long as we live in a small-peasant 
country, there is a surer economic 
basis for capitalism in Russia than 
for Communism.” Or Stalin’s: '* The 
collective farms constitute the princi- 
pal base for remolding the peasant, 
for changing his psychology in the 
spirit of Socialism." 

In Poland, after twenty-three 
years of Communist government, 
there has been no great leap forward 
on the countryside. Eighty-seven 
percent of the farms are private, and 
in Buk, the poster proclaiming the 
fiftieth anniversary of the great 
October Revolution is nearly con- 
cealed by the fruit and vegetable 
crates piled in the marketplace for 
sale. 


Vodka and cynicism 


“What’s the Polish national dish?" 
said the young writer in a Warsaw 
restaurant in the reconstructed Old 
City. *Here, have some," and he 
passed the vodka bottle. A per- 
spiring violinist played “‘Granada”’ 
in honor of the Western visitors, and 
the murmur of dozens of conversa- 
tions filled the room. 

The theme at this table was sur- 
vival, economic and intellectual. 
How to hold two jobs successfully, 
how to get around the government 
rules that limit apartment space to 
nine square yards a person, how to 
get hold of a car or enough foreign 


currency to finance a week's vaca- 


tion in Paris. 

“The passport is no problem,” 
the writer said. “‘You can get one 
for the asking, as long as you haven't 
been prominently in some kind of 


political trouble. But our ridiculous 
money — it can't be spent anywhere. 
The answer is to have friends, as I 
do in Paris, and as others do in 
Sweden or London. Then we can 
get out, then we can breathe." 

Why not simply remain in Paris 
or Stockholm? ‘The answers are com- 
plex. There is the emptiness of 
exile life, the comforts that many 
intellectuals enjoy in Poland, the 
hazy, ill-defined nationalism. They 
stay in Poland because Gomulka's 
retreats from his promises of 1956 
have by no means been complete. 
But they must escape, nevertheless; 
into vodka, cynicism, or the cult of 
the West, because the retreats that 
have been made are as great as 
they are. 

Nowa Kulturna and Przeglad Kul- 
turalny, the two best-known journals 
of ten years ago, have long since 
been suspended and replaced with 
the safe but dull Kultura. But dull- 
ness has diminishing returns, and in 
recent years even Kultura has become 
more lively, and as a result more 
controversial. 

The New York Times and the 
Paris Herald-Tribune used to be sold 
at hotel newsstands. Now only the 
bloc papers and the Western Com- 
munist organs are there. But PAP, 
the Polish news agency, provides 
Polish readers with a more complete, 
more objective picture of the West 
than it used to. Some of Radio 
Warsaw’s commentaries are thought- 
ful and balanced, as long as they 
stay clear of the topics that require a 
formula response, such as Vietnam 
and Germany. 

The art of the Polish poster con- 
tinues to thrive; Warsaw billboards 
look like disorganized exhibitions of 
action painting. If playwrights are 
restricted, set designers are not, as 
the scenery for the performance of 
Faust seen by De Gaulle showed. 
The stage of the Teatr Wielki oper- 
ated on three levels. Huge abstract 
net panels caught projected light 
patterns: trees and windows for out- 
door scenes and mathematical equa- 
tions for Faust’s study. 

A final benefit of 1956 is the 
cultural exchange programs still in 
force with the West. American and 
English books on subjects from war- 
fare to computers are on sale in the 
Warsaw shops. But, on the one- 
hundredth anniversary year, it takes 
some looking to locate a copy of the 
works of Karol Marks and Fryderyk 
Engels. 
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Whats so improbable Nothing! The Alcoa* Aluminum basis of the familiar beer can. Truck 


portable airstrip, designed and fabri- wheels and rapid-transit components 
about Alcoa floating cated for use on the swampy terrain of owe their lightweight strength to rugged 
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“Black & White” Scotch. Scotch for people who know the difference. 
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The red and buff streetcar rolls 
through the old Free City of Danzig 
and out along the Baltic. Gunter 
Grass described the routes in pains- 
taking detail in his novels about 
Danzig in the war years. Grass’s 
geography still holds; the No. 2 goes 
to Oliwa, in the suburbs. It passes 
a German cemetery, weeds grown 
high, and well-kept little flower and 
vegetable gardens, where the apart- 
ment dwellers of Danzig, like those 
of other European cities, spend their 
summer weekends. But in Poland 
there is a difference. A man boards 
the streetcar with his crate of apples, 
grown on his one tree, for sale in the 
Sunday market. 


The churches of Danzig 


In Oliwa’s spare thirteenth-cen- 
tury cathedral, the crowd presses to 
the whitewashed walls. Polish Cath- 
olics have come to pray and see the 
French President kneel next to the 
vacant seat of the Polish President. 
As the congregation responds in 


Cracow, and Warsaw. On Sundays, 
the churches are full; on religious 
holidays, they are packed. On any 
afternoon or evening, a visitor can 
see that the church is alive, active, 
and young. Children in black satin 
smocks show up for religious in- 
struction after school. Candles 
are always being lighted, people 
praying. 

At services, hymns are sung with 
the vigor and emotion of protest 
songs, for that is what they are. The 
old ladies are in the congregation, 
of course, as they are all over 
Europe. But the young men and 
women are there too. Several in- 


formal counts in churches showed 
that six out of ten appeared to be 


forty or under. They read church 
newspapers, marry in the church, 
are buried by the church. 

Yet: “A situation where any in- 
stitution would become a state. 
within a state is out of the question 
in this country," a government news- 
paper wrote recently. “These are 
not medieval times." 


De Gaulle at Auschwitz 


At the end of a rusted rail line, 
kerosene fires flicker atop the crum- 
pled concrete of the Auschwitz cre- 
matoriums. The brick chimneys in 
rows mark where wooden barracks 
stood. The permanent barracks of 
raw pink brick still stand, bounded 
by barbed wire that stretches off 








Latin to the Mass and sings in Polish 
the hymns asking God's protection 


GREATER MIAMI 


and help, priests in white lace take 
aim on the General with 35 milli- 
meter cameras, and in one case with 
a movie camera and microphone. 
The Danzig newspaper, Dziennik 
Baltycki, has ignored De Gaulle’s 
visit to the cathedral. The Polish 
government, until that point busily 
trucking journalists to the De Gaulle 
appearances, 


so early on a Sunday. 

Instead, the journalists get a little 
lecture: the church has a real place 
in Polish society, and the constitution 


guarantees freedom of religion. But 


the church cannot mix in the affairs 
of state. As Poland develops and 
casts off the ways of the past, the 


cathedrals will remain as interesting 


historical buildings. By then, the 
old ladies who attend services will 
be gone. 

At Oliwa, there are 4000 in the 
church and 3000 outside. Many are 
there only to see the General, an 
old priest says with a trace of an- 
noyance. 

*We rarely have the crowds out- 
side," he continues. ‘‘But we do 
nearly fill the church on an average 
Sunday. By that I mean for each 
Mass. We have seven." 

The story is the same in Poznan, 


has discovered that 
the press buses will not be available 
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abroad as well as our talented 


incomparable season of 
symphonies, operas, ballets, 
concerts, ethnic dance troupes, 
jazz events and dramas. 
The Greater Miami Philharmonic, 
Opera Guild of Greater Miami, 
University of Miami 
Faculty Recital Series, 
Vizcaya Art Museum, 
Lowe Art Gallery, and many 
other dedicated groups can 
take a well deserved bow. 


A season that sparkles. 
Great all the way. 


aM 


Glorious things are 
planned for you this season 
in Greater Miami. Famous artists 
from across the land and 


own bring you an 
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into the mist. Most of the four 
million who were killed here were 
. Poles; most of those were Jews. 

At the stone monument to the 
four million, General de Gaulle lays 
= a wreath, and then pauses, head 
slightly bowed, while his host, Presi- 
— dent Edward Ochab, looks on ex- 
pectantly, and the television crews 
and reporters wait to record his 
words. 

From Westerplatte, where the 

first shots of World War II were 
fired, to Zabrze, in the former 
German province of Silesia, De 
Gaulle's tour was planned by the 
Polish government with one aim: to 
remind the General and the world of 
— the aggression of Germany and its 
cost in leveled cities and mass 
~ murders. 
r But France needs no such re- 
— . minder, even though its losses were 
- — not as great as Poland's. There are 
— plaques on Paris’ streets as well as 
" Warsaw's commemorating the exe- 
— cution of resistance fighters, and 
-. thousands of Frenchmen died at 
» Auschwitz. 
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the vacation 
that's a 
revelation! 
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— New Poland is history happening. You can be 
— . an eyewitness. Old Poland hoards ten centuries 
— Of art treasures—and preserves a gracious way 
——. Of life. You can enjoy its pleasures. If you'll be 
<- - anywhere in Europe this year, you'll find Poland 
= is less than 2 jet-hours away, and offers first 
" Class hotel accommodations with gourmet 
. . meals for just $12.50 a day. Poland could well 
— be the surprise of your European trip—or well 
— worth a trip in itself. 
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- d f — Ask your travel agent or write: Dept. A LI! 

= 4  ÁOtfticeofthePolish Commercial Counselor — ( 

f / 500 Fifth Ave. e New York, N.Y. 10036 1 
E. i Gentlemen: | 
hex I Please send me information and 1 
FN 4 literature on travel to Poland. t 
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The difference is that De Gaul 


and other post-war leaders of France 





_ have been inclined toward a policy 


of reconciliation with Germany, 
whatever the hate that remains in 
the breast of the average Frenchman, 
and that Gomulka and the other 
leaders of Poland have done all they 
can to keep this hate alive in their 
country. It is one of their strongest 
links to the people, who know that 
Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz was 
an Auschwitz inmate, and that 
Gomulka led resistance attacks in 
Warsaw. It is at the same time a 
rationale for the alliance with the 
Soviets. 

Charles de Gaulle stood for some 
moments before the Auschwitz 
monument. Then, without a word, 
he turned, walked swiftly along 
the row of plaques, and went back 
to his car. 


The equilibrium prevails 


De Gaulle makes no policy move 
without careful preparation, even 
though he may, as in Quebec or 
Silesia, give the appearance of spon- 
taneity. He came to Poland because 
he thought he saw an opportunity 
in Poland's particular balance of 
forces. 

Gomulka, for his part, felt safe in 
inviting De Gaulle, despite the risks 
of what he might say. ‘The first 
Western leader to visit Poland since 
the war, De Gaulle is also the only 
one with a thought-out plan of 
détente with the East, and the only 
one with credentials acceptable to 
the Communists on the issues of 
Poland's borders, and on Vietnam: 
he recognizes the (Oder-Neisse 
Line and opposes the war. 

The General did speak out. He 
offered the Poles a role in his grand 
European scheme from the Atlantic 
to the Urals, and for the first time 
divided Europe into three parts, 
East, Central, and West, to give 
Poland a place of its own between 
the extremes. He urged Poland to 
seek wider horizons, which meant to 
detach itself, if only a little, from 
the Soviet Union, as France has done 
from the United States. 

Gomulka rejected the General's 
offer in a tight, controlled, and 
biting speech before the Sejm, the 
Polish parliament. Gomulka made 
it plain that Poland's conception of 
Europe begins and ends on its East 
and West borders. On one side is 
the Soviet Union, cornerstone of 
Polish policy. On the other is 
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East Germany, Poland’s guarantee 
against German expansionism. 

And there the matter stands. 
Poland, with a 700-mile border with 
the Soviet Union, is not trading the 
security of its alliance with Moscow, 
no matter how confining it might be, 
for the promises of an old man from 
Paris. Did De Gaulle misread the 


Polish equilibrium? 


Waiting for the new men 


The answer lies in whether the 
General expected immediate results, 
or whether, as French officials 
stressed in their briefings, his aim 
was to plant seeds for the future, to 
point Poland toward a path it will 
not be able to take until East-West 
détente is more advanced. 

In the future, after the seventy- 
seven-year-old De Gaulle and sixty- 
two-year-old Gomulka and sixty-six- 
year-old Wyszynski are gone, Poland 
will have a new regime and a new 
opposition, and perhaps a new bal- 
ance. On the government side will 
be the young engineers, plant man- 
agers, economists, and university 
men. Their French or English is 
as good as their Russian. Their ex- 
periences in the war and German 
occupation are for the most part 
childhood memories. Their plans 
for curing Poland's economic and 
political illnesses, with a few modifi- 
cations, could- have come from 
Sweden or the Labor Party. 

On the church side, there will be 
the young prelates schooled in the 
spirit of Pope John and trained in the 
sooty industrial parishes. Poland 
must wait until the new men come to 
power. Waiting is something this 
nation knows how to do: 150 years 
of partition, 7 of German occupation, 
and 23 of Communism. 


— Donald R. Shanor 


Report CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles McDowell, Jr., writes 
from Washington for the Richmond 
TIMES-DISPATCH. John Hughes's 


coverage of Indonesia for the curis- 
TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR won him 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize for inter- 


national reporting. Barry Lando, 
a contributing editor at time, has 
spent a number of years in Latin 
America as a student and as a re- 
porter. Donald Shanor is the Chi- 
cago DAILY NEws’s Bonn corre- 
spondent. 
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Give a little listen. 


If you think you have to put up with 
limited sound, just because you re 
going to use kinited space, forget it. 

Get yourself an Altec 711B receiver 
and a pair of Bolero bookshelf speakers 
and you || have sound that can fill a 
couple of rooms. With equipment that 
could huddle in a corner. 

The 100-watt FM stereo receiver 
has circuitry right out of the future 
(latest stuff like integrated circuits and 
silicon transistors). That way you get 
superb FM reception and amplifica- 
tion plus very advanced facilities and 
controls. Naturally, the 711 will also 
operate your tape recorder and rec- 
ord player. 

[he Bolero speakers give a bass few 
other speaker systems can match. Clear, 
pure highs. Distortion-free sound, no 
matter how loud you like it. The same 
faultless sound that's made Altec the 
choice of most broadcasting and re- 
cording studios over the years. 

And the walnut cabinets are finished 
on all four sides, so you can place 
them vertically or horizontally. Actu- 


ally, $758.50 never bought a bigger- 


stereo system, in such an unobtrusive 
size. Hear it (and hear why) at your 
Altec dealer s. 

While you're there, ask him for our 
free catalog. Or write us for it. lt 
makes for good reading. And even 
better listening. 


LANSING 





A Division of ÆT Ling Altec, Inc 


, Dept. A-12 , Anaheim, Calif. 99803 






Where ghetto schools fail 


= SiR: Jonathan Kozol’s account of the 
= reasons for his dismissal from the 


. Boston public school system, if 
~ accurate, is most depressing ("Where 
- Ghetto Schools Fail," October At- 
_ lantic). ‘That the authorities rid 
themselves of an innovator is not 
- surprising; the precedent was set as 
= far back as the days of Socrates. 
| i: What is perplexing, however, is that 
. Mr. Kozol was alone in his innova- 
. tions. 
- What sort of teachers staff the 
— Boston system that they would, or 
do, conform to a regulation which 
undermines their intelligence and 
- professional competence and re- 
- strains the exercise of both? I refer 
= to the rule “No literature which is 
.. not in the course of study can ever 
be read by a Boston teacher with- 
- out the permission of someone higher 
E up." 
=- Mr. Kozol quotes Mr. Eisenstadt 
; Mas saying: “Mr. Kozol, or anyone 
he ov e . . . 
- — else who lacks the personal discipline 
-— to abide by rules and regulations, as 
OM all must in our civilized society, 
. 1s obviously unsuited for the highly 
responsible profession of teaching." 
Mr. Eisenstadt might better and 
more truthfully have said: “Anyone 
_ who lacks the sense of personal worth 
_to resist those rules and regulations 
— by which a society (or any group) 
attempts to usurp individual rights, 
hinder or control the exercise of 
- individual judgment and initiative, 
— and ensure uncritical conformity to 
- prevailing practices is obviously un- 
. suited for the highly responsible 
= profession of teaching." I can think 
| of no greater possible abnegation of 
- responsibility than the uncritical 
. surrender of one’s individual judg- 
ment, freedom, and initiative to the 
= dictates of another fallible human 
being, no matter how “higher up.” 
p HELEN DELANEY 
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comp aint fom a MS MEARE au- 
tomatic dismissal.” Suppose the 
complaint had come from a Negro 
parent? Would the school board 
listen to him? 

MARGARET WYLIE SYDNOR 
Richmond, Va. 


In defense of John Barth 


Str: John Barth’s “The Literature 
of Exhaustion” (August Atlantic) is 
inevitably controversial. However, 
in reply to the indignant criticism 
he received in the October Letters 
column I would like to applaud his 
courageous attempt to help the 
reader who lacks the sophistication 
to read much of the finest literature 
of today. It is a pleasure to read an 
essay not only perceptive and pro- 
foundly intelligent, but also written 
with both rare precision and de- 
lightful freshness — characteristics 
equally true of his novels. 


EVELYN FAIRBAIRN 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


* fonathan Kozc 


SiR: The letters from John Barth's 
detractors were a puzzle and an 
annoyance. It's a pity if Mr. Harger 
et alit are baffled and bugged; be- 
cause Mr. Barth’s little piece is one 
of the most exciting articles to come 
out in the Atlantic this year. 

In six brief pages, and in a manner 
that recalls those jugglers he men- 
tioned, Barth tosses around the most 
vital issues, the ‘‘ultimacies,’ that 
plague today’s art, artists, and a 
fickle phantasm known convention- 
ally as *the public" — such issues, 
for example, as the role of tech- 
nique, technician, and virtuoso; the 
breakdown of the usual distinctions 
between the various genres and 
media; the problem of shifting inter- 
pretations; the relationship of one 
author to the hazy continuum of 
literary history; the uses of absolute 
invention (cf. Stendhal’s falsified 
epigraphs to Le Rouge et le Noir 
on this point), even if frankly di- 
vorced from the *'reality" we know; 
borrowing, reworking, plagiarism 
(cf. the cliché **Gee, I wish J could 
have said that!"); the whole di- 
lemma of the up-to-date and what 
to do when a medium has used up 
its potential. All this and much 
more, plus a timely tribute to one 
of the greatest living writers, one 
who remains comparatively un- 
known in this country. 

To take one problem that dis- 
turbed a reader — that of silence, 
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Now Webern's music, which con- 
sists mainly of rests, comes much 
closer to Cage's #33” than to Die 
Meistersinger; we may not exactly 
like #33”, but we can’t deny that it 
raises a basic question. Waiting for 
Godot has no plot, no background, 
nearly no setting; a casual glance at 
the page also reveals that the 
"characters" talk a great deal less 
than is usual. Not to mention the 
nonsentences of How it is. And 
then we have the one-line chapters 
in Julio Cortazar’s Hopscotch, or 
again the all-black and all-yellow 
canvases of Ad Rheinhardt and 
Mark Rothko. There's an old no- 
tion that what you exclude from a 
work of art has a function as im- 
portant as what you put in. 

Mr. Harger is baffled by the 
"identical passages." Now, Borges’ 
little story has been used as a 
ready-made reference by, among 
others, Alain Robbe-Grillet and 
Nathalie Sarraute; it is a brilliant 
foray into the problem of a work’s 
"original" meaning and the “‘secon- 
dary” ones that come and go with 
the centuries. A contemporary illus- 
tration of this would be if an admirer 
plagiarized some of LBJ’s homespun 
phrases — in such a case the words 
would be identical, but would they 
mean the same thing? 

I could go on and on about Barth’s 
article, but I can’t pretend to be as 
lively and informative as he is. 
However, if Mr. Harger ever wants 
to be made clear on the matter, he 
is free to drive up to Harvard and 
get an explanation from the original 
source — Jorge Luis Borges is the 
Charles Eliot Norton lecturer for 
this year and might hold office 
hours. Pm sure Mr. Harger will find 
him obliging and no doubt *'stimu- 
lating.” 

GENE BELL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The major poets 


Sır: Compliments to Peter Davison 
(“The Difficulties of Being Major,” 
October Atlantic) for nominating 
Robert Lowell and James Dickey as 
our major poets. Influential critics 
have of course been fostering Mr. 
Lowell for that role since his first 
published words. Mr. Dickey’s work 
has not been available for so long, 
but he has, with great authority, 
brought to contemporary poetry 
many things it has long needed: 
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imagination, a feel for this earth, a 
distinctive music, and an unembar- 
rassed manliness. He belongs with 
Mr. Lowell in our poetic pantheon. 
PHILIP APPLEMAN 

Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: Thank you for Peter Davison’s 
insightful and knowledgeable presen- 
tation of “The Difficulties of Being 
Major." James Dickey possesses a 
poetic sensibility, a depth, and an 
incisive style that will surpass Robert 
Lowell, along with any other con- 
tenders. Dickey forces our imagina- 
tion into a world of new and exciting 
dimensions. His poetry is poetry of 
power and aliveness. His gift will 
render him immortal. 
ELLEN C. BEssE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sır: I disagree with Mr. Davison’s 
suggestion that James Dickey may 
be in danger of blowing himself out. 
Having experienced Mr. Dickey’s 
“power and ambition" for two in- 
credible weeks at the Star Lake 
Writers’ Workshop this summer, I 
cannot help but believe that his 
“vast fire" will continue to burn 
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endure will ein fan the lames. 


CAROL DONLEY 
Hiram, Ohio 


Friendship and fratricide 

Sır: I have just read Goronwy 
Rees's review (“The Psyche and the 
Typewriter,” August Atlantic) of my 
book, Friendship and Fratricide; An 
Analysis of Whittaker Chambers and 
Alger Hiss. I found it full of flagrant 


errors of fact and interpretation, and 


was shocked to see such misrepre- 
sentations in the columns of your 
highly esteemed journal. 

Mr. Rees did not concern himself 
with the main content of my book. 
He extrapolated one piece of legal 
evidence from the trials — the Wood- 
stock typewriter —and dealt with 
it as though the validity of my 
biographic study hinged on whether 
or not forgery by typewriter had 
been committed. He rejects the 
cumulative revelations of a birth to 
death biography in favor of a con- 
troversial document, 

Mr. Rees's references to the trials 
contain many errors. In his first 
sentence he states, “At the close of 
his second trial.for perjury, in No- 
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second Hiss je did not c 


1950. 
Rees, referring to the discovery of 


*the famous Woodstock Number | 


November, 1949; it hear in. NOS 
vember and closed on January 20, — 


In his third sentence, Mr. — 


N230099," writes, *It had not been | 


traced at the time of his first trial, — ^ 


when the jury failed to agree on a - 


verdict. 
produced in evidence by the de- 
fense." ‘The Woodstock typewriter 
was found by the Hiss defense 
counsel six weeks before the first trial, 
in mid-April of 1949. It was, of 
course, introduced as evidence in 
both trials. 

Mr. Rees errs once again when he 
writes that it was Hiss who 
alleged to have typed on his battered 
old Woodstock.” 


statement. His story was that Mrs. 
Hiss was the typist. 
Mr. 


clinical terms. He writes, 
ample, that my portrait of Chambers 
shows him to be a “congenital liar.” 


I have never used such words, nor: 


are they clinically sound. 


"New England Life" 


isn't for everyone 


You may not take to our fickle 
weather at all. Even New England Life without the quotes isn't 
for everyone. We do much of our business with businessmen 
— 60% of it is paid for by company check, and a lot of the 
remaining 40% is paid with the personal checks of executives. 
But let us not give you the wrong idea — you don’t have 
to be a wheel to own a New England Life policy. 
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Offices throughout the Country serving a distinguished clientele of responsible men and women. 
NEW. ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HOME OFFICE: 501 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 02117 
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In the second trial, it was .- 


Rees not only alters legal ` 
facts, but attributes to me his own . 
for ex- g 






Not even Whit- 
taker Chambers himself made this | 
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Mr. Rees alters the psychological 
dynamics that I so painstakingly 
documented and formulated in rela- 
tion to Chambers’ family. He writes, 
“Chambers mother had rejected 
his love, and this made him wish 
for her death; indeed, in fantasy he 
killed her.” Nowhere did I write 
any such thing. Laha Chambers, 
though a rejecting mother, was the 
only person he could not live with- 
out, as his life history clearly attests. 
Whether Mr. Rees agrees or dis- 
agrees with psychoanalytic concepts 
is not the issue here. I wonder 
how he could have read my book 
and still be capable of such mis- 
representation. 

Nor can I understand on what 
basis Mr. Rees states that my por- 
trait of Chambers **depends on sup- 
pressing or ignoring the evidence of 
those who knew him best and on 
denying any kind of validity to the 
process of religious conversion." I 
should like to call your attention 
to my thorough investigation of 
the circumstances surrounding 
Chambers’ several religious con- 
versions, the individuals involved, 
the details of his baptism, and so on 
(sec pages 324—332 of Friendship and 
Fratricide). 

MEYER A. Zxr16s, M. D. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Rees replies: 

I had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Zeligs in London this summer 
and had a long and, as I thought, 
amicable discussion of his book 
and my review of it. If he had then 
told me of his letter, I should have 
been able to apologize to him per- 
sonally for my mistakes, but since 
he did not, I hasten to do so now 
and also to apologize to Atlantic 
readers. Mea culpa! 

But Dr. Zeligs must know, I think, 
that the points he raises are irrel- 
evant to the matters which are 
really in dispute between us. When 
we met, he said he was sorry that 
in his book it had been necessary 
for him to go into the question of 
the typewriter at all, because this 
was not the kind of evidence which 
he was trained to handle; he had to 
do so, however, if the case for 
Hiss’s innocence was to carry any 
conviction. 

I agree with Dr. Zeligs. If he 
had simply written, as he claims 
to have done, an objective and 
detached analysis of Chambers and 
Hiss, his book might have thrown 
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valuable light on their personalities, 
and hence, indirectly, on the case; 
or it might simply have added one 
more to its mysteries. But what he 
has done is something quite different; 
that is to say, he has undertaken 
to demonstrate, on psychological 
grounds, that Hiss could not have 
been guilty, and Chambers must 
have been. This being so, any evi- 
dence, including the typewriter, 
which appeared to demonstrate the 
contrary must be either false or 
faked. This seems to me a quite 
unpardonable method of approach- 
ing historical evidence. What we 
are in effect asked to believe is that 
Hiss must have been innocent be- 
Cause it was quite impossible that, 
in the course of his analysis, he 
could have succeeded in deceiving 
Dr. Zeligs. Dr. Zeligs may believe 
this; but there is really no reason 
why anyone else should. 

There is all the less reason be- 
cause, even in his own special field, 
his use of evidence is peculiar. At 
our meeting, I pointed out the odd 
discrepancy between the wealth of 
his psychological insights into Cham- 
bers, all to his discredit, and what 
seemed to be a total lack of them in 
respect to Hiss. Dr. Zeligs replied 
that I must remember that, in the 
one case, he was writing about a 
man who was dead, and in the other 
about one who was not. I do not 
think this is the kind of consideration 
which should affect an analyst in 
publishing, for public scrutiny, the 
results of his investigations; but if 
it does, it would be better if they 
were not published at all. 


Advice and consent 


Sir: I have not read Elspeth Hux- 
ley’s book on Australia. I was, how- 
ever, astounded by Oscar Handlin’s 
remarks in reviewing it (July At/antic) 
that Australia, however, never felt 
the influence of Puritanism. "There 
was no check upon the frontiersmen's 
urge to gamble, nor upon their 
indulgence in alcohol or sex.” 
Would that were true! Australia 
is perhaps the most puritanical 
country in the world, and one whose 
legislators’ energies have been de- 
voted to an amazing extent to re- 
straining desires for gambling, 
alcohol, and sex. In most parts of 
the country all bars must shut by 
10:00 P.M., in some by 6:00 P.M. 
They all remain shut on Sunday, 
as do most places of entertainment. 
(Melbourne now has Sunday pic- 
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tures — but only in the evening.) 

Government censorship. deprives 
us (currently) of Ginger Man, Candy, 
and the novels of Genêt, Le Roi Jones, 
Burroughs, and, not surprisingly, 
Pauline Réage. Moreover, we are 
not allowed to see the film Ulysses. 

I don’t know whether Huxley or 
Handlin is responsible for this quite 
incredible remark. Let me assure 
you that in comparison with Aus- 
tralia much of the United States is 
like a dirty weekend in Paris — 
and many of us would happily live 
in America for that reason. 


Dennis P. ALTMAN 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia 


Str: Norman Ritter’s article in the 
September issue, “‘Interstate 87," 
was significant because its publi- 
cation implied Atlantic readers’ inter- 
est in the problems raised by the gov- 
ernment’s mammoth program for 
bulldozing our landscape. 

Many of us who fought, unsuccess- 
fully, to stop Interstate 87, and 
who argued that the situation could 
have been taken care of by widen- 
ing several existing parallel roads, 
were never given the opportunity 
to support the proposal to use 
federal funds for improving railroad 
service on the Harlem division of 
the New York Central that also 
parallels Interstate 87. This is the 
basic issue that should have been 
settled, at the very outset, long be- 
fore the state's Department of Public 
Works was brought into the picture. 

RonBERT C. WEINBERG 
New York University 


Sin: Stokely Carmichael seems curi- 
ously irrelevant arguing against 
white racism (‘“‘Dynamite,’”’? October 
Atlantic). He and Professor Charles 
Hamilton imply that black racism 
justifies itself because of ‘“‘insti- 
tutional racism" favoring whites. 
Understandable as this reaction 
grounded in frustrated ideals is, 
it can only distort and harm legit- 
imate Negro-American aspirations 
for equal treatment. For it inflicts 
an unjustified racial reprisal against 
the very ones who will decide to- 
morrow’s attitudes — for example, 
the daughter of a New York school 
principal I know was thrown out of 
SNCC and CORE after important 
efforts on their behalf because of her 
lack of skin pigmentation. 

As to Harlem's ‘‘no high schools," 
any Harlem resident can inform the 
authors of the existence of Benjamin 


. General Motors is people 
making better products for people. 


Ben Bouier makes his mark of excellence with a brush. 


Ben Bouier came to General 
Motors 13 years ago. As a jani- 
tor. He was soon a machine 
operator. He went to night 
school. Took electronics, engi- 
neering and drafting courses. 

Today, he's a Graphic Illus- 


trator at GM. His job: Helping 
set up the quality control stand- 
ards of excellence followed by 
GM car divisions everywhere. 
Ben Bouier is only one of many 
highly-skilled, self-made men 
who have made their mark at 


GM by making the pursuit of 
perfection a way of life. 

It's one of many good reasons 
why you will always find the 
Mark of Excellence on every 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac car. 


Benjamin H. Bouier, Jr., GM Manufacturing Development Staff, Warren, Michigan. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





Franklin High School at 125th 
Street and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Drive, and Music and Art High 
School at 138th Street and St. 
Nicholas Terrace. Both schools have 
functioned, on admittedly very dif- 
ferent levels, since the days of reform 
mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia. 
Music and Art students must pass a 
stiff admissions examination, but 
these days one can see many Negro 
faces in a predominantly white 
school in the midst of Harlem. 
ARNOLD S. ROSENBERG 
Danbury, Conn. 


SIR: As one of the younger members 
of the Iowa Young Republicans, age 
twenty, who likes to identify himself 
with the forward-looking and yet 
thoughtful Republicans such as 
Charles Percy, Edward Brooke, and 
Iowa's Jack Miller, I find myself 
in complete agreement with Douglas 
Kiker's assessment of the National 
Young Republican Federation in 
the September Washington Report. 

The YR hierarchy does not repre- 
sent the “young” Republicans (at 
thirty to thirty-six is one still 
"young"?). And yet, attempts at 
reform are very difficult because the 
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“syndicate” is so deeply entrenched. 
They try to discourage entrance into 
the. party organization by young 
people who are not of the same 
conservative stripe. 

In so doing they are destroying 
the Grand Old Party that men such 
as Brooke, Percy, and Bliss are try- 
ing so hard to revitalize. 


Bruce THIHER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Str: Barbara Tuchman’s article, 
“Israels Swift Sword" (September 
Atlantic), gives justifiable credit to 
the efficiency of the I.D.F. However, 
her assertions regarding the **old 
inherited high value placed on 
human life" suffer from the same 
malaise that presently seems to 
characterize most Israelis. 

I’ve recently returned from Israel. 
One of my favorite questions was, 
"How many people died during the 
six-day war?" The answer which I 
always received was six to seven 
hundred men, frequently with an 
explanation of the proportional 
significance of this figure. No one 
whom I questioned ventured a guess 
as to how many Arabs were killed 
or even expressed any concern as 
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to the number of Arab casualties. 

It does not seem unfair to expect 
an answer such as *six to seven 
hundred of our men and the Lord 
knows how many Arabs" from a 
people who place such a “high value 
on human life." 


AARON JAcoB MILLER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SiR: I was flabbergasted at your 


Gary, Indiana, Report in the 
October Atlantic. 
From all I have read in the 


Milwaukee Journal, the New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times, and 
Time, Mr. Hatcher is a well-quali- 
fied, able reform candidate who 
ran against the incumbent hack, a 
member of the Democratic machine 
which has made Gary one of the 
most corruptly and ineptly governed 
cities in the country. Having been 
born and brought up in Indiana, I 
find it difficult to accept Chuck 
Stone's assessment of the situation. 
BARBARA HARRIS SWANSON 

Wausau, Wis. 


SIR: “The Flowering of the Hippies” 
by Mark Harris (September Atlantic) 
was most informative, especially to 
those of us who are unaccustomed 
to such unusual communal living. 
It would be interesting to know how 
other **established" communities re- 
act to such innovations of moral and 
civil laws. 

I cannot help but comment that 
some of the ''hippiest" of yester- 
year have become creative contrib- 
utors to our American culture. It 
is to be hoped that this seemingly 
abundant group of inventive minds 
might be channeled to a profitable 
end, disregarding the extremely un- 
reasonable means. 


KATHLEEN CAREY 
Omaha, .Neb. 


Str: We enjoyed Charles W. Mor- 
ton’s brief satire(^My Compliments 
to the Chef . . .” August Atlantic) 
on the changes being brought about 
in many restaurants today. The 
new trend toward precooked, pre- 
portioned foods heated to serving 
temperature in seconds in micro- 
wave ovens is real. 

The coined word *'Radarange" is 
real, too. It is Raytheon Company's 
registered trademark for its micro- 
wave oven and not a generic name. 

A. NEWELL GARDEN 


Raytheon Company 
Lexington, Mass. 





If your credit card doesn't let you travel and 


entertain from New Zealand to New York— 
you're not carrying American Express. 


Credit cards are blooming like mush- 
rooms on a damp day. 

But the American Express Card 
marches on. 

" It does because the idea behind it is 
beautifully simple: worldwide charge 
convenience. 

The American Express Card lets you 
charge on airlines around the world, 
restaurants around the world, hotels, 
motels and rent-a-cars around the world. 


It lets you charge at thousands of gas 
stations, gift and specialty shops around 
the world. 

It lets you cash checks at American 
Express Offices around the world. 

It takes the worry out of carrying a 
credit card because it gives you liability 
protection if you lose it. Around the 
world. 

American Express is really the only 
credit card you need to carry. 
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" Anyone can be a bigmouth. It's hard to be a pastor.” So says one of the tough-minded Rochester ministers who 


have turned their churches into meeting houses for political activism. Allied with Negro leaders and lay community 


organizers, these militant “new breed" ministers have battled. with corporations and public agencies for better jobs 


and housing, and have shattered traditional expectations of the ministry in the process. Mr. Martin, a Harvard 


Divinity School graduate and now a doctoral candidate in Harvard’s department of religion and society, is chaplain 


of the Dana Hall School in Wellesley, Massachusells. 


I. Gop is dead, the role of the Christian minister 
is obviously in some peril. But even if He is alive, 
increasing secularization, the impotence of tra- 
ditional church programs, and a new breed of 


young clergy are combining to hammer out new. 


shapes for the ministry that not only depart from 
tradition but often run directly counter to estab- 
lished patterns. In recent years, laymen have 
learned to expect their ministers to be sensitive’ 
to the social implications of the Christian gospel — 
to preach on current problems, to work in various 
action groups, and perhaps even to march on Wash- 
ington or Selma. Not all laymen approve, but few 
have seriously opposed their clergymen as long as 
they were talking and acting in the name of peace, 
reconciliation, and love. In growing numbers, how- 
ever, clergymen are turning to a kind of social 
action whose watchwords are conflict, power, and 
self-interest. As they move into this new area, they 
are finding the ground less sure, the directions less 
well marked, and predictably, the response less 
tolerant. The results thrill, confuse, distress, and 
. anger, often all at the same time. For the past 
three years the clergy of Rochester, New York, 
have been forging one of the most significant devel- 
opments in this reshaping process. 

Rochester is an afHuent, progressive city with 
good reason to be proud of itself. Its homegrown 


industries, led by Eastman Kodak and Xerox, 
have provided an abundance of jobs and a high 
standard of living. Its Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Civic Music Association, and United 
Nations Association are among the largest in the 
nation. The city has an honorable tradition of 
public and private welfare — it originated the 
Community Chest concept. Rochester has ab- 
sorbed several waves of European immigrants 


. with marked success and had thought that it was 


doing an acceptable job with the influx of unskilled 
Negroes who migrated from the rural South in 
search of a better life. Then one July morning in 
1964, the city awoke to find it had a race riot on 
its hands, one of the worst the nation had seen at 
that time. 

Rochester had not really had time to assimilate 
the crush that poured into its center, swelling the 
Negro population from 7800 in 1950 to 35,000 in 
1965. Like other Northern cities, it neither antici- 
pated nor understood the difficulties Southern rural 
Negroes, with a background of intimidation, ram- 
shackle housing, and infrequent employment, and 
the attendant meager existence “‘on the county," 
would have in adjusting to life in a Northern city 
built by and“for the skilled and the highly moti- 
vated. The riots stunned and embarrassed — 
“The Negroes had no right to do that to us"? — 
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but they did not produce the conviction in civic 
leaders, that anything radically different needed 


to be done. That conviction came from the clergy. | 


Soon after the riots the Rochester Ministers Con- 
ference, an association of Negro ministers, invited 
a team from Dr. Martin Luther King's Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference to visit in the 
Negro community. Their visit and the standard 
King approach failed to stir much more than in- 
difference and impatient hostility — “Whats all 
this Jesus crap?” The mood of the young men in the 
"streets called for something more aggressive. At 
the suggestion of King's men, who were pressed by 
other commitments, the Negro clergy began to 
consider seeking assistance from Saul Alinsky's 
Chicago-based Industrial Areas Foundation. 

Saul David Alinsky is a tough professional whose 
business and. pleasure are to unite powerless peo- 
ple into community organizations that attack 
and demand concessions from established seats of 
power. He insists that no one gets anything without 
power and that no one gets power unless he takes it. 
To motivate people he seeks to organize, Alinsky 
makes naked appeals to their self-interest. And to 
make sure they know where their self-interest lies, he 
uncovers every festering sore of resentment in the 
community and rubs it raw with a sandpaper 
" tongue. In the heat of a battle, he has the useful 
ability to sort grays into blacks and whites and to 
proceed as if all truth and light were on his side 
and all evil on that of his opponent. Alinsky's 
critics chide him for his lack of long-range strategy 
and his refusal, if not inability, to think abstractly, 
but none doubts his mastery of the irritating tactic. 

Alinsky's philosophy and tactics find few parallels 
in traditional formulations of Christian social re- 
sponsibility, but he enjoys enthusiastic, at times 
almost fanatic, support from a growing number of 
activist clergymen. When the Negro churchmen 
approached the interdenominational Board for 
Urban Ministry, a semi-autonomous offshoot of the 
Rochester Area Council of Churches, they found 
immediate favorable response. In the weeks that 
followed, the board investigated Alinsky’s. efforts 
elsewhere, and with the blessing of the board of 
directors of the Council of Churches, set out to 
raise the $100,000 fee for two years of Alinsky's 
services. Local, regional, and national church 
-bodies quickly pledged the money, and Koches- 
terians began to be aroused to what was happening. 

The chief agents of opposition were the public 
media. The Gannett Press, which holds a monop- 
oly in Rochester, launched an intensive campaign 


against Alinsky and his approach. ‘The city's. 


most powerful radio station, WHAM, joined the 
attack with editorial comments and a threat to 
drop the council’s Sunday broadcast of church 
services if Alinsky accepted the invitation; this 
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threat was later carried out. Other voices in the 
community, including representatives of conven- 
tional social welfare organizations, also fired criti- 
cism at the Alinsky technique. 

In the face of this intensive barrage, many lay- 
men found themselves in a quandary over the 
role their pastors and denominational leaders were 
playing. For weeks, representatives of the Board for 
Urban Ministry and the Council of Churches spent 
their evenings interpreting the realities of life in the 
ghettos and the dynamics of the Alinsky approach 
to groups of troubled laymen. A few laymen can- 
celed pledges to the council and their churches, 
but most got accustomed to the idea that, unpleas- 
ant as he might be, Saul Alinsky was going to be 
part of Rochester's life for at least two years. 


Jeden 1965, Alinsky's team began work. At- 
tacks against the radio stations and newspapers, 
settlement houses, the Community Chest, the pov-. 
erty program, the urban renewal authority, and 
any other individual or group that did not offer 
uncritical support raised the hackles of both blacks 
and, whites. The team produced a “peoples or- 
ganization." At its initial session, the organization 
elected to call itself FIGHT, àn acronym for Free- 
dom, Integration, God, Honor, Today (at its 
June, 1967, convention, Integration was changed to 
Independence).. It also elected as temporary chair- 
man, and later as president, Franklyn D. R. Flor- 
ence, minister of the Reynolds Street Church 
of Christ. Minister Florence — ministers of the 
Churches of Christ do not use the title “Rev- 
erend” — had served as the first vice president of 
the Rochester NAACP, but he was better known 
in the streets as a close friend of Malcolm X's 
Malcolm's picture hangs on the wall at FIGHT 
headquarters. Florence wears a hat Malcolm 
gave him just before his death and plays records of 
Malcolm's speeches for white visitors in his home. 
And like Malcolm, Minister Florence bears a 
deep, flashing hostility toward most whites. From 
the earliest meetings, Florence made it clear that 
FIGHT was to be a black group. Most of the 
white liberals who were part of the original or- 
ganization were soon squeezed out. Black power 
became more than a slogan. 

FIGHT rocked along for over a year, suffering 
some defections, registering modest though not 
insignificant gains, and managing generally to 


maintain its image of uncompromising militance. 


In the churches, the pastors most outspoken in 
their support of FIGHT felt some pressures from 
dissident elements in their congregations, but more 
and more laymen seemed to appreciate the role of- 
an organization attempting to speak for the voice- 


less poor. Many joined with ministers, priests, 
and rabbis in Friends of FIGHT, a white group 
organized to serve as a link between FIGHT and 
the white community. Then FIGHT: took what 
many felt was a fatal step by anne an assault 
against Eastman Kodak. 

A confrontation with Kodak had to come even- 
tually. FIGHT wanted jobs, and Kodak employs 
40,000 people in Rochester. The company already 
had a better than average record as an equal oppor- 
tunities employer and had begun to show interest 
in training people unable to meet normal employ- 
ment criteria. But Kodak also has a strong tradi- 
tion of conducting its affairs from the top down. 
By keeping its employees happy with generous 
bonuses, good working conditions, and other bene- 
fits, the company has remained free of unions and 
carefully guards the established prerogatives of 
management. When Minister Florence and: other 
FIGHT leaders approached Kodak in September, 
1966, using terms like “demand” and “negotiate” 
and outlining the conditions under which they ex- 
pected Kodak to hire a certain number of “hard- 
core" unemployed people, Kodak stiffened and 
repeated its intention to retain control of all hiring. 
At the same time, it urged FIGHT to refer people 
to existing programs designed for the underskilled. 

—. Kodak's stance seemed reasonable to most Roch- 
esterians, but FIGHT persisted. Finally, in mid- 
December, Kodak president (now chairman of the 
board) William Vaughn appointed a new team of 
men to meet with FIGHT. On December 20, 
John Mulder, an assistant vice ‘president of the 
company, signed an agreement under the terms of 
which FIGHT was to recruit and refer 600 indi- 
viduals to Kodak for employment over a two-year 
period. The document was a loosely worded affair, 
and some doubt it actually bound Kodak to any- 
thing. But it was an agreement, and FIGHT 
clearly regarded it as a major victory. 

Two days later Kodak announced that Mulder 
had not been authorized to make such an agree- 
ment and that the company could not honor it. 
This announcement touched off six of the most 
bitter and DUAE months Rochester had ever 
seen. 

Though scans by the public rebuff, FIGHT 
quickly turned the December document into a 
cause célèbre. Minister Florence had an issue he could 
get his teeth into, and he bit to the bone. He painted 
Kodak as the corporate symbol of the lying white 
Devil. At his encouragement Stokely Carmichael 
swooped into Rochester to promise whatever na- 
tional ‘support might be needed to “bring Kodak 
to its knees.” “When we get through,” Stokely 


boasted, “Minister Florence will say ‘Jump! and ` 


Kodak will ask, ‘How high? >? Most observers 
regard Carmichael’s visit as a tactical error, but it 
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sum Negro militem that FIGHT was not 
knuckling under to Whitey, and it convinced 
cooler heads that some alternative had to be found 
before the anger in the ghetto became uncontrol- 
lable. 


Kox tried to improve the situation by an- 


nouncing two new training programs, but in both 
cases the announcement was handled so inadroitly 
that, if anything, tension increased. Florence re- 
sponded with a telegram predicting a “long hot 
summer” and an announcement that FIGHT 
planned to take its case before Kodak’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting at Flemington, New Jersey, 
on April 26, 1967. . 

Efforts redoubled, and in the early spring hope 
for a settlement began to develop. Since January 
a small group of influential ministers, including 
Dr. Gene Bartlett, president of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Episcopal Bishop George W. Bar- 
rett, and the Rev. Mr. Lloyd Peterson, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Genesee Valley Presbytery, 
had been working quietly to find some solution with 
all the necessary ingredients: jobs for the poor, 
recognition and victory for FIGHT, and a way 
of getting Kodak out of the villain's role. The 
group soon expanded to include employment and 
industrial relations experts and representatives of 
local industries. Under the proposal it presented to 
FIGHT leaders, local industries would train and 
hire 1500 hard-core unemployed people over an 
eighteen-month period. All involved parties would 
cooperate to provide the motivation and discipline 
so commonly absent in the hard-core group. 

FIGHT complained that this was another ex- 
ample of the white éstablishment's doing something 
for the poor without giving them an adequate 
voice in the process, but finally joined the pro- 
gram, called Rochester Jobs Incorporated. Min- 
ister Florence was elected a vice president and 
named to key committees. Clearly, FIGHT had 
gained an impressive victory and was undeniably, 
if. indirectly, responsible for a precedent-setting 
partnership between private industry and the 
poor. Though no hiring quotas were announced, 
estimates placed Kodak's share at approximately 
600. The solution appeared perfect. The poor — 
not 600, but 1500 — had the promise of jobs, 
FIGHT had its victory, and Kodak was apparently 
doing all FIGHT had ever asked of it. Then, to 
the dismay of the principals in Rochester Jobs, 
Minister Florence announced that the new program 
would. not affect FIGH' T's dispute with Kodak 
and that the protest at Flemington would occur 
as scheduled. FIGHT still wanted some kind of 
direct concession from Kodak. ` 

The Flemington protest began impressively as 
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seven hundred people, rallied mainly by clergymen 
throughout the Northeast, marched quietly in a 
three-block rectangle in front of the small wooden 
legal office that serves as Kodak’s official corporate 
headquarters. Later, they shifted to the high 
school auditorium where the actual stockholders’ 
meeting was being held. At the meeting, however, 
FIGHT was outnumbered and overmatched. 
Chairman Vaughn explained the company’s posi- 
tion, freely admitting that Kodak had been guilty 
of serious blunders and graciously acknowledging 
that FIGHT had-caused Kodak and the city of 
. Rochester to face its social responsibility more seri- 
ously. Vaughn’s prepared address and his courte- 
ous, straightforward answers to the questions that 
followed convinced most of the already partisan 
audience that FIGHT was an unreasonable an- 
tegonist. Minister Florence, who had led his fol- 
lowers out of the meeting moments after it began, 
confirmed this picture with a second disturbance 
and a declaration of war against the company. 
The first offensive would be a *candlelight service" 
in front of Kodak's executive office on July 24, the 
third anniversary of the 1964 riots. 

In the aftermath of Flemington, most observers 
agreed that Florence had done FIGH'T's cause 
serious damage and that the chances for a full- 
scale riot were higher than at any time since 1964. 
Even the Council of Churches, in its first official 
criticism of FIGHT, passed a resolution criticizing 
the organization’s intemperance and urging a can- 
.cellation of the candlelight demonstration. Fortu- 
nately, both sides recognized the situation was 


intolerable, and after a brief series of secret meet- : 


ings, announced on June 23 that a mutually satis- 
factory agreement had been reached. FIGHT 
gained no promise of a specific number of jobs, 
but Kodak did agree to send recruiters into the 
ghetto alongside FIGHT workers. Perhaps most 
important of all, Kodak acknowledged FIGHT as 
*a broad-based community organization [speak- 
ing] in behalf of the basic needs and aspirations 
of the Negro poor in the Rochester area.” FIGHT 
had finally won what it had sought so long — 
not just jobs, but jobs with recognition. 


I. THE course of this ambiguous contest, some 
ministers found it impossible to continue in uncriti- 
cal support of FIGHT's attack. But most who had 
backed the organization to this point fell in step 
and spoke out against Kodak from the pulpit, in 
church bulletins and newsletters, and in a variety 
of special meetings. Some denounced Kodak for 
everything from.racism to cynicism to outright 
moral turpitude. The more moderate lamented the 
tension and wondered aloud if Kodak would have 
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been wiser to accept Mulder's blunder, if it was a 
blunder, and learn to live with the agreement. 

This created severe strains and caused laymen to 
wonder if their pastors were really wolves in 
shepherds’ clothing. Virtually every clergyman 
interviewed reported that the mood of his congrega- 
tion turned sharply against FIGHT in the Kodak 
struggle. It is inaccurate to think- of Rochester 
as a company town, but he who underestimates 
the devotion Rochesterians feel toward Eastman 
Kodak does so at his own peril. One minister, 
relatively new to the city, who took FIGHT's 
side of the controversy and found himself cut off 
from his people, said, “I had, without knowing it, 
attacked their grandmother. I didn’t know that 
any American industry had so successfully fostered 
the *Mother of us alP image. I had shot a mortal 
blow into tbeir beloved." 

The main target of the laymen's hostility has been 
the Area Council.of Churches, even though it was 
the Board for Urban Ministry and not the council 
that was actually responsible for bringing Alinsky 
to Rochester. The distinction between the two, 
often overlooked, is strategically important. The 
council is composed of more than 200 member 
congregations and is ultimately answerable to them. 
The Board for Urban Ministry is composed of 
representatives from eight denominations and is 
thus not directly answerable to individual churches. 
According to the polity of the two organizations, 
the board could have invited Alinsky without the 
councils approval, and the council was not obli- 
gated to poll its member churches as to -heir de- 
sires in the matter. But polity and legal obliga- 
tion aside, critics feel the council's failure to do 
a better job of informing and interpreting served 
to arouse lasting suspicion and hostility. Its 
reluctance to criticize anything FIGHT did served 
to intensify these feelings even further. Several 
members of the councils board admit this probably 
was a fault — “We assumed the only way we could 
support FIGHT was virtually uncritically; I’m not 
sure we owe that to anybody." 

Letters and telephone calls — some nono le: 
others obscene and threatening — poured into the 
council office. Numerous churches and individuals 
decided to **teach the council a lesson" by lowering. 
or canceling contributions for the coming fiscal 
year. One church, recognizing that FIGHT was 
only one part of the council’s activity, raised its 
contribution $500, but accompanied its pledge with 
a letter strongly critical of the councils stance. 
Others were not so charitable. At the final tally, 
the councils annual fund drive for the coming 
year missed its goal by $20,000. Ironically, the 
attempt to punish the council has had no effect 
whatever on FIGHT, which has in fact been 
guaranteed third-year funding by the various de- 


nominational bodies and church agencies, nor on 
the Board for Urban Ministry, which is also funded 
denominationally and has never been more secure 
financially. 

Denominational authorities came; in for their 
share of flak as well. At one point in the spring, 
the Rev. Mr. Peterson's presbytery office had re- 
ceived letters from twelve of eighty-one churches in 
the area protesting Presbyterian involvement. In 
one week twenty-five families left the Presbyterian 
church in protest over a resolution issued by a 
Presbyterian-affiliated conference. In his career 
as a church executive, Peterson said, this was an 
unprecedented response. Still, the presbytery, 
which includes a high percentage of laymen, voted 
114 to 20 in favor of third-year funding. 

One result of this struggle at the denominational 
level is increased awareness of the significance of 
polity. A Presbyterian minister who has been under 
heavy fire said, “I never really appreciated the 
value of a ‘connectional’ church until now. I don’t 
see how men without this kind of denominational 
support hang in there." Many of them do not. 
In churches without a strong local-level organiza- 
tion — Methodist, Lutheran, and United Church 
of Christ — support for FIGHT has been noticeably 
less enthusiastic. Some ministers in these churches 
have been heavily involved, and others have been 
inactive or opposed out of personal conviction, but 
men who might have backed FIGHT if they had 


received strong denominational support have | 


proved more vulnerable to congregational pressure 
than have, for example, Presbyterians or Episco- 
palians. 

In virtually every church of every participating 
denomination, discussion, tension, and strain have 
occurred. Some churches have managed to discuss 
the issues, take positions, and contain opposing 
viewpoints without disruption of their congrega- 
tional life. The leaders of one old church with a 
long history of involvement told its young minister, 
“If you think this is rough, you should have been 
here when we argued prohibition.” Others, many 
others, have not been so resilient. Several ministers 
reported a drop in attendance and a few with- 
drawals of membership. More widespread was the 
cancellation of pledges, sometimes running into 
thousands of dollars. One elderly lady probably 
speaks for many who responded this way: “Pm 
not spending Kodak’s money [her pension] to sup- 
port FIGHT.” Another parishioner informed his 
pastor that he was withholding his pledge until 
August; if there had been no riots by that time, 
he would make it good. Resentment of church 
involvement ran so high in some congregations 
that church leaders would not pass out brochures 
presenting FIGH'I's request for third-year funding 
until after the annual pledge drive. 
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The loss of members and money affects a minister 
because they are tangible signs of his professional 
"success," however much he may wish they were 
not. But the confusion, bitterness, and hostility 
that he sees in his people cause him the greatest 
pain. The most common response of parishioners 
to their pastor’s espousal of FIGHT’s cause was 
a withdrawal of friendship and communication. 
“They just won't talk to me," one pastor said. 
“They walk right past me on Sunday morning 
without speaking or shaking hands.” In another 
case, members made a point of telling the minister’s : 
children that the church could never make progress 
until their father left. In some churches dissident 
laymen organized attempts to get rid of the offend- 
ing minister. In others, leaders withheld salary in- 
crements or warned the pastor not to spend too 


. much of his time in activities related to FIGHT. 


Even the pastors who basically agree with their 
people feel the strain. T'he pastor of a large church 
said, “I worry about people who are trying to take 
the Christian faith seriously but are not mature 
enough to understand this and start worrying 
about their whole faith.” Another expressed special 
concern for the elderly. “They deserve to die in 
some sort of peace. It hurts me to see them mad 
and suffering. It really doesn’t make much differ- 
ence what they think about FIGHT. I hate to 
raise doubts in their mind. There’s always a 
chance I may not have the strength to bring them 
through.” Another young pastor, not long out of 
seminary, summarized his experience neatly: “Any- 
body can be a bigmouth. It’s hard to be a pastor.” 

Some clergymen, including men who have re- 
ceived death threats and bribery offers, appear to 
thrive on the conflict, or at least not to be seriously 
troubled by it. For others, the pressure is almost 
too much to bear. One young pastor explained, 
“I came out of seminary with the idea of helping 
people. I had some avant-garde ideas and I realized 
some people would resist them, but I had no image 
of people trying to sink both me and the church. 
It raises hell with a guy’s feelings to have his self- 
image of Friend and Helper swapped for Enemy 
of the People.” Several expressed concern for 
colleagues who had developed ulcers or who suffered 
from heart trouble. And none could forget the 
tragedy of last December when the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in suburban Brighton, after 
intensive harassment for his social and political 
views, was found hanging in the church basement, 
an apparent suicide. 

Many, of course, have remained uninvolved. 
Fundamentalist and evangelical churches not as- 
sociated with the Council of Churches generally 
avoid participation in social or political controversy 
as a matter of theological conviction —- Negro 


. churches, in Rochester and elsewhere, are frequent 
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exceptions to this rule. Most of these groups 
believe that the mission of the church is to win souls 
to Christ and to prepare individuals for life after 
death. A few see no relationship between what 
happens in the street and what happens in their 
churches. The deed of one church prohibits the 
discussion of social or political issues anywhere on 
church property. And some are simply not aware 
of what is going on in their city. One insisted 
that Negroes “are basically a happy, satisfied 
people who like to work as servants and live in a 
haphazard way." He doubted many in his church 
would object if Negroes tried to become members, 
“but, of course, if too many came, then we'd start 
a colored work. Another admitted he was not 
too well informed about FIGHT, but he hoped 
Hoagy Carmichael would not get to be its president. 
Most, however, are aS concerned as their more 
liberal colleagues but cannot reconcile conflict 
tactics with their understanding of the gospel. 
"We feel,” one evangelical minister said, “that you 
will never get rid of slums until you get rid of the 
shim in men. You have to start with the individual 
man, and you don't start by teaching him to hate." 
Besides these, there are other Protestant clergy 
who have elected not to back FIGHT, either be- 
cause of disagreement with its goals and tactics or 
because of individual circumstances such as age, 
health, or special situations in their churches. 
Roman Catholic involvement has been a late 


but significant factor in the controversy, especially . 


since Bishop Fulton J. Sheen named Father .P. 
David Finks as his Vicar for Urban Ministry. 
Finks is a member of both FIGHT and Friends of 
,FIGHT. Though far less vulnerable to congrega- 
tional pressures than are their Protestant colleagues, 
priests have also felt indications of disfavor ranging 
.from sharp criticism to the lament that “our 
priests would never have gotten mixed up in this 


thing if they hadn't started hanging around with | 


Protestants.”’ 


Mises the credit or blame lies, there is no 
question that Rochester's clergymen, Negro and 
white, are primarily responsible for having brought 
major rearrangements to the city's standing order. 
The most tangible result has been more jobs for 
the poor. Much remains to be done in housing 
and education, but a dent has been made. Several 
nonprofit corporations, including one begun by 
the Council of Churches and another apparently 
inspired by Rochester Jobs Incorporated, are 
preparing to erect new housing for low- and middle- 
income families. It is stil too early to assess 
FIGHT?’s somewhat limited attempts to affect edu- 
cational policy, but one can safely assume that no 
school board or superintendent, or for that matter 
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any shaper of community policy, will ever overlook 
Rochester’s Negro population again. That, per- 
haps, is FIGHT's most significant achievement. 
It has given a voice to those who had none. Even 
middle-class Negroes who dislike FIGHT’s tactics 
and who doubt the validity of some of its claims 
admit they are now heard more readily. 

For men of God to champion the cause of the 


" poor and oppressed and to stand alongside them 


in their attempts to secure goals such as these is, 
of course, nothing new in the Judeo-Christian tradi- 


tion. The prophets of Israel railed against those 


who “trample the head of the poor into the dust 
of the earth," and Jesus critics reviled Him for 
keeping the company of society’s outcasts. But 
Christian ministers have seldom interpreted their 
responsibility to the have-nots in terms of using 
deliberate conflict to organize them into power 
groups able to demand concessions from the haves. 
What has made the difference in Rochester? 

Two factors, closely related, emerge as particu- 
larly important. The first is the role of church 
agencies that are relatively free to initiate and 
execute action on their own. The Board for Urban 
Ministry issued the invitation to Alinsky and led 
in providing his fee. Over half the fee came from 
church agencies such as the Presbyterian Board of | 
National Mission. Much of FIGHT's most articu- 


-late support at Flemington came from similar 


denominational offices. These agencies and their 
staffs are ultimately responsible to a constituency, 
but even if that constituency opposes a policy 
decision strongly enough to try to countermand it, 
it is likely to move too late or hit the wrong target. 

The second key factor is the small group of 
activists who formed a close-knit team during the 
period when the invitation to Alinsky was being 
considered. This team, which included most of the 
staff of the Board for Urban Ministry and the 
Council of Churches, plus a handful of parish 
ministers, established its leadership at the outset 
by selling the Alinsky program to the governing 
bodies of their respective denominations. Once 
this core group got things under way, they were 
joined by others who shared their aims, if not their 
innovating spirit. 

The enlarged team is certainly not a homo- 
geneous group, but discernible patterns do emerge. 
Most are young and relatively new to Rochester. 
Most studied at liberal interdenominational semi- 
naries, often under men considered too radical for 
the parish ministry. They talk of the church's 
mission primarily in this-worldly terms — “bring-` 
ing about authentic relationships," “making people 
whole,” “making human beings truly human.” 
One explained half-apologetically, “Pm not old 
enough to think in otherworldly terms. I've just 
lately become aware of my own finitude.” 
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The theologians they cite most often are men 
like Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Harvey Gox, who 


- speak of the desacralized role Christians must play 


in the secular city. Another favorite is Joseph 
Fletcher, whose “‘situation ethics," with its sweeping 
aside of hard-and-fast ethical rules, has eased the 
strain of defending Alinsky's controversial ethical 
statements (an example: “If the end does not 
justify the means, what the hell does?"). To a man, 
they accept the doctrine that power is necessary to 
bring social change and that change comes from 
the bottom up. Some concede the existence of a 
sizable reservoir of goodwill in Rochester, but they 
doubt its gates would ever have been opened 
voluntarily. ‘‘Don’t underestimate the intransi- 
gence of the privileged," one man cautioned. 
“Nobody with four aces ever asks for a new deal." 

Ten years ago, these same men might have been 
more reluctant to run the risks of controversy, out 
of fear of endangering their careers. A note of 
encouragement from the denominational social 
action board is scant compensation for a parish 
in the boondocks. As leading denominations have 
identified with the civil rights movement, however, 
sanctions and rewards have been rearranged. 
Now, the man who attacks social problems ag- 
gressively may stand a better chance of career 
advancement than his more cautious colleague. 
One activist explained, “This is where the action is 
going to be for the next few years. Sure, some 
churches wouldn't want me, but most that I 
would be interested in will be looking for men with 
experience in this area." As evidence that this is 
not just wishful thinking, several key members of 
the “team” who were under heavy pressure from 
their churches left Rochester during the past 
summer for more attractive positions in other cities. 
And for those who prove too radical for the parish, 


there is always the possibility of a good staff job at. 


the denominational headquarters. 

This clear-eyed appraisal of the potential benefits 
to oneself of involvement in controversy, though 
certainly a minor motivating factor, is part of the 
same pragmatic spirit that makes the Alinsky 
approach appeal to these clergymen in the first 
place. Alinsky’s current romance with church 
leaders does not stem from a courtship of praise 
and flattery; he never misses a chance ‘fto rub 
their tails raw with the crucifix." They like him 
because he enables them to feel they are doing 
something concrete, however small, about real 
problems, however large. They pepper their con- 
versation with phrases like “gut issues," ‘“‘nitty- 
gritty,” and “telling it like it is,’ and are con- 
vinced they are ‘where it’s at." They are fas- 
cinated by Alinsky’s tactical cleverness, though 


. the “team’s” young leaders said. 
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some think him excessively crude on occasion. 
And they believe he isa winner. Winning is terribly 
important to these men. By abandoning cheek- 
turning for techniques of aggression and conflict, 
they have risked their identity as Christian minis- 
ters. They cannot afford to lose. 

This quest for victory has produced its dis- 
tortions. Kodak supporters feel the company has 
been the victim of irresponsible and sometimes dis- 
honest attacks by local and national clergymen. 
They complain that articles in some church publi- 
cations smack of having been researched at the air- 
port, with no attempt to get both sides of the 
controversy. Some of FIGHT?’s strongest backers 
think that the tendency to put all the blame on 
the opposition did little credit to the clergy's 
powers of discernment or sense of fairness. One 
complained, “I think Kodak is wrong, but it 
doesn't help to picture FIGHT as completely 
virtuous and Kodak as the archetypical bitch. It 
just isn't true and people won't buy it.” Others 
have criticized the clergy for not taking issue with 


"FIGHT statements which they knew to be inac- 


curate or misleading and for remaining silent at 
such offenses as an anti-Semitic remark Minister 
Florence made in an exchange with School Super- 
intendent Herman Goldberg. 

Those who support FIGHT generally but have 
questioned some of its tactics or the "team's" un- 
critical support have been regarded with almost 
as much hostility as outright opponents. À minister 
who tried to stay in contact with both sides re- 
flected, “Irs hard for one man to be an innovator 
and a reconciler at the same time. I wish we 
could understand and appreciate each other in- 
stead of acting like enemies, but Í guess that's 
too much to hope for." 

Most “team” members are aware of these faults _ 
and concede that participation in conflict requires 
great personal discipline — in securing technical 
competence to speak responsibly on matters of 
employment, housing, and education; in sorting 
out legitimate goals and finding means of obtaining 
them that do not do violence to the values repre- 
sented by the goals; and in developing an under- 
standing of the Christian ministry that enables 
them to participate in conflict situations without 
fragmenting their self-understanding. The clergy- 
men of Rochester are acquiring this discipline, and 
they look forward to using it again. “I expect to 
be involved in conflict the rest of my life," one of 
"Its rather 
exhilarating. This is the most exciting time in the 
world for a minister. When I left seminary, the 
big question was, ‘Is the ministry relevant? No- 
body asks that anymore in Rochester." 
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BOOKS and MEN What hit the country in October, 1929? The stock market crash, yes. Bul 


what else? A literary whirlwind out of Asheville, North Carolina, by way of Harvard and Brooklyn. His name was 


Thomas Wolfe, and his first book, LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, slruck the American scene like few noveis before or 


since. From Andrew Turnbull's excellent biography Tuomas WOLFE, lo-be published in February by Scribner’s, we 


offer this account of the writer’s leap to a fame that he enjoyed for but a few years — until his death in 1938. 


THOMAS WOLFE ARRIVES 


by ANDREW TURNBULL 


M. Perkins, Scribner’s great editor, first heard 
the name Thomas Wolfe in September, 1928, when 
. Madeleine Boyd, a literary. agent, who had come to 
see him on other business, kept bringing up “a won- 
derful novel about an American boy". which was 
seeking a publisher. His curiosity aroused, Perkins 
asked to see it, and she agreed to send it on condi- 
tion that he read every word. Although delighted 
with the opening pages — a description of Eugene's 
father as a boy watching Lee's ragged horde march 
on Gettysburg — Perkins was disappointed by the 
ensuing section about Gant’s life before he settled 
in Altamont. He went back to other matters, dele- 
gaung.the reading to a lieutenant, who presently 
drew his attention to the scene where Ben Gant, the 
undertaker, and the doctors are conversing in the 
greasy spoon. Perkins now dropped everything 
and read straight through the manuscript, knowing 
when he finished that it had to be published what- 
ever the difficulties, and he anticipated the worst — 
especially after Wolfe's first letter from abroad 


which told of having his head bashed and his nose | 


broken at the Oktoberfest in Munich. 

— . On January 2, 1929, when Perkins glanced up 
from his desk to see Wolfe's giant frame filling the 
doorway, he was reminded of Shelley, who also had 
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a disproportionately small head and wild hair and 
a luminosity of expression. Visibly trembling, Wolfe . 
took off his coat and sat down as this mild-man- 
nered New England-looking gentleman, with almost 
no preliminaries, began discussing the scene in 
O Lost where the madam buys a stone angel from 
Gant for the grave of one of her “girls.” 

“I know you can't print that," Wolfe broke in. 
“TII take it out at once, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Take it out?” The blue eyes looked offended. 
“Why, it's one of the greatest short stories I’ve ever 
read P’ 

Perkins said he had been reading it aloud to 
Hemingway the week before, and he thought 
Sertbner’s Magazine might buy it, whereupor. Wolfe 
jumped to the conclusion that this little bit was all 
they wanted, and his heart sank. But then Perkins 
went on to speak of the book as a whole and of 
problems arising from its length and lack of co- 
herence, and when Wolfe saw that Perkins was 


Seriously interested, he talked wildly of cutting this 


and that, only to have Perkins reply in a well-bred 
half whisper with a faint rasp to it, “No, no — you 
must let that stay word for word — that scene is 
simply magnificent." Referring now to a sheaf of 
handwritten notes, Perkins went over the manu- 
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script in detail, and for the first time Wolfe felt he 
was getting criticism he could really use. The parts 
Perkins suggested cutting or altering were invaria- 
bly the least interesting and essential, while the 
parts Wolfe had thought too earthy or profane for 
publication Perkins urged him to keep. 

At the end of the conference Wolfe was told to go 
home and think it over, and five days later he came 
back with an outline of his contemplated revision. 
When he asked Perkins if he might say something 
definite about publication to a dear friend — mean- 
ing Aline Bernstein — Perkins smiled and said he 
thought so, that their minds were practically made 
up. On his way out of the office Wolfe ran into John 
Hall Wheelock, the poet who was also a Scribner 
editor; Wheelock said he hoped Wolfe had a good 
place to work — “‘you’ve got a big job ahead" — 
and Wolfe reeled out of the building in a drunken 
glory, knowing that his book would indeed be pub- 
lished. Scribner’s is at Forty-eighth Street, and 
when Wolfe came to his senses, he was on One- 
. hundred-and-tenth, with no memory of how he had 
gotten there. He spent the next week in a delirium 
that reminded him of the Stephen Leacock charac- 
ter who sprang upon his horse and rode madly off 
in all directions?" He would be sitting in the Har- 
vard Club staring stupidly at the publisher’s letter 
of acceptance, when suddenly he. would get the 
urge to rush outside and walk up Fifth Avenue for 
miles, pausing now and then to inspect the un- 
signed contract and the uncashed $450 advance 
which lived in his breast pocket. On January 12, 
having worked off some of his buoyancy in a forty- 
five-page screed to Mrs. Roberts, he finally got 
down to work. (Mrs. Roberts, his former teacher 
and the fairy godmother of his youth, on hearing the 
news, had written Tom, “Good Lord, Boy, my heart 
thrills so I can't think. . . . It had to come, but I 
never dared to hope that it could come to you so 
young. . . . I should think the stars would just 
be swarming about you so that they bump into 
each other, and knock off great swirls of star dust.") 


beter Tom and Aline were back together and 
the prospect of being published had made him 
easier to live with, he had taken an apartment by 
himself at 27 West Fifteenth Street, not wanting to 
merge with her as completely as before. A few 
years later she would write a story picturing a 
typical day in this Indian summer of their love. 
It is spring, and going to Wolfe’s apartment, she 
finds him sprawled across the bed in trousers, shirt, 
and shoes, his face spangled with sweat, his hair 
glistening, his shirt damp. Beside him is a coffee 
cup whose unmatching saucer overflows with ciga- 
rette butts. Scattered about the floor are more 
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butts, sprinklings of ashes, odd socks, a collar or two, 
several neckties, and myriad books — some open 
face up, some open face down, some piled together. 
She kisses him awake, saying, “Your neck is all 
sweaty, you smell like a little baby out of its nap, 
you smell like musty books and I love them!” 
Holding her tight and trying to draw her back into 
sleep with him, he answers, “You smell like goose 
grease, all Jews smell like goose grease, but you 
smell like a flower too, a fresh dewy flower just 
out of the bathtub.” 

Wolfe has a lunch date with Perkins, and Aline 
has bought him a blue polka-dot tie which is “going 
to make that new blue suit hum, and all the lunch 
you don’t spill on the suit you can sop up with the 
tie. You tell your friend up on Fifth Avenue that 
he had better bring an extra fifty cents along to feed 
the clothes.” 

Wolfe explains how he happens to be sleeping 
fully dressed. He had worked till five that morning, 
when two friends from Asheville had turned up 
with a bottle of corn liquor, and after a few drinks 
it had seemed only fair to show them his new suit. 
He had put on the trousers — then one of the friends 
had phoned his girl, and they had another drink 
because she was angry. Wolfe had tried to pacify 
her. “Think of all the girls," he said, “who are 
never called up at 5:30 a.m., all the girls who are 
never called up at all! How the hell would you like 
to be one of those girls?” When his friends had left, 
he had fallen asleep reading a poem of Herrick's, 
and opening the volume now with Aline at his side, 
he says, “‘Listen to this, my dear, how beautiful, 
they can't do it any more. That ungainly minister 
in his country parsonage, writing about a little . 
child, about the little child's faith.” 

Aline lies very still, transported by his reading, 
until she remembers his appointment. She tells him 
to shave and bathe, while she makes his coffee. 

"Right you are," he 'says, springing to life. 
** You're not right often, but this is one of the occa- 
sions. Coffee is the correct word, coffee and no 
bath. The papers will carry tomorrow morning, 


*Mr. Thomas Wolfe introduced a novel custom for 


breakfast yesterday. He had coffee and no bath. 
Mr. Wolfe is the son of Mrs. Julia Wolfe of Asheville, 
well known in real estate circles. ” 

“Tf you wil kindly move your great hulking 
frame away from the sink," Aline interrupts, “I 
wil fill the kettle and make the first item of the 
new-style breakfast.” 

In the midst of shaving at the dish-laden sink, 
Wolfe cranes around to see what Aline is doing and 
drips lather on his new pants. The hot water is 
running, and the stream catching the edge of a 
plate spurts fine beads down his leg. His mind is a 
battlefield. He wants to stay and lunch with Aline, 
he wants to go uptown and lunch with Perkins, 
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he wants to walk uptown, he wants to ride up on 
the bus, he wants to take a' taxi and dash up to the 
door, he wants to stay home and write, he wants to 
lie on the bed and hold Aline close to him, he wants 
to tease and torment her and make her cry, he wants 
her to go away and leave him alone, he wants to 
stand by the window and let his soul float out into 
the infinite, he wants to think about all the books he 


is going to write, he wants a long drink of gin that. 


is in the closet where Aline won't be likely to see it, 
he wants to live in everyone's house and find out 
what they are like. 

At the last minute Aline notices that a sleeve of 
his new jacket reposing on the floor has taken a 
little drink of coffee from a used saucer, and having 
cleaned it as best she can, she hustles him out the 
door only half an hour late for his appointment. 


I, KEEP him solvent until his book appeared, 
Wolfe was working part time at N.Y.U. He had 
one section of English Composition and was mark- 
ing papers in a Bible course as well; “the hated 
teaching now become strangely pleasant,” he 
wrote Mrs. Roberts. Musing on his possible access 
of fortune, he told the student who was typing the 
revision of O Lost, *I wouldn't know how to spend 
more than $6,000 a year. Pd like to have ten 
thousand books. Pd like to spend about a thou- 
sand dollars a year for books [and have] a two or 
three room apartment with a Negro chef about 
forty years of age — I love to eat, you know. I 
shall marry at seventy-three. Life is too short to 
be mixed up in nasty complications with other 
people. A shack on a sea cliff in summer. Then 
Europe perhaps once a year, a few months at a 
time, living liberally. Two thousand dollars is a 
sufficient sum for that. But it all depends on the 
success of the book, and if it should fail, it would 
hurt terribly.” 

By the end of March he had finished the revision 
to his satisfaction but not to Scribner’s, for the 
manuscript he brought back was only eight pages 
shorter than the original. His cuts had ‘been 
virtually nullified by additions, and Perkins realized 
he must step in or the job would never get done. 
So began their collaboration; during the next 
two months they met at Scribner’s in the evening 
to decide what should be left out. Though they 
haggled at times, Wolfe for the most part accepted 
Perkins’ suggestions with good grace, grumbling 
to friends, however, that “‘those bastards at Scrib- 
ner’s told me they’d publish my book and now 
they want to tear it to pieces." Once he pounded 
up the stairs to Madeleine Boyd’s fourth-floor 
apartment bellowing, “Madeleine, they're cutting 
the balls out of my novel?" and the French hair- 
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dresser on the second floor went to Mrs. Boyd 
wringing his hands and saying, “My ladies, my 
ladies — they are shocked — can't you do some- 
thing?" 

Legend exaggerates the extent of the editing. In 
the end eleven hundred typewritten pages were 
cut to about eight hundred. To give the story the 
unity of unfolding through Eugene's memories, 
the father's pre-Altamont existence, which Perkins 
had found slow going, was omitted, as were Wolfe’s 
digressions on politics, morals, and religion, and 
the histories of minor characters were thinned. 
Rambling sequences, such as Eugene’s career 
at the state university, were condensed, and one 
important transposition was made: Gant’s home- 
coming trolley ride through Altamont was shifted 
from Part II to Part I for greater impact. Here and 
there, gutter words were euphemized, and a few 
of the coarser passages were toned down. But in 
his original “‘Note to the Publisher's Reader" 
accompanying the manuscript, Wolfe had said 
that it did not seem to him the book was over- 
written and that what came out “must come out 
block by block and not sentence by sentence," 
and so it occurred. Perkins editing was chiefly 
a matter of architecture, of eliminating chunks so 
as to give harmony and proportion to the whole. 
He didn't tamper with the actual writing, which 
in his estimation bore the signature of a great 
artist. He asked for a better title, however, and 
Wolfe drew an inspired one from the couplet in 
“Lycidas”: l 


Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth. 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 


A month later, when Wolfe visited the Scribner 
art department to see the first printed sample, or 
dummy, of his book, the two young women who 
worked there were nonplussed by the colossus 
who ducked his head and thrust his shoulders 
sideways to get through their door, talking all the 
while in an eager, resonant stammer to Perkins, 
who was leading him along. After the introduc- 
tions, Wolfe sat down and immediately rose again 
on hearing an ominous creak. “D-do you mind?" 
he said. “I th-think Pd better try another chair.” 
When one of the girls pushed forward a substitute 
of solid oak, he thanked her as if he were being 
offered a golden throne. His suit was rumpled, 
there were spots, on his tie, and he kept thrusting 
his fingers through his slicked-down hair, causing 
it to stand up in oily -little anchovies, but his 
warmth and his delight in the occasion made one 
forget his peculiarities. When the dummy was 
brought out — a few printed pages with the blue 
binding and rainbow-hued wrap of the first 
edition — his huge hand clamped around it and 
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held it at arm’s length. After gazing at it in silence, 
he said to Perkins, “You know, it's like ; a m-miracle. 
Six months ago if anyone had s-said I'd be holding 
my own book — a p-prinied book right here in my 
own hand — Id have t-told them they were crazy.’ 

Early in June the manuscript went to press, and 
the last part of July he and Aline took: a cottage in 
Maine where he slept on a porch surrounded by 
spruce woods, with the ocean lapping twenty-five 
yards away. He fished off a rotten wharf and 
walked along the shore road of Boothbay Harbor 
by moonlight. His days were spent correcting 
proof, and in the process of making the final 
version deeper, fuller, and truer to himself, he 
interpolated so many things that the printer's 
surcharge came to $700, which by rights he should 
have paid, but Scribner's absorbed it. Now that 
he was doing the work he loved, his whole life 
seemed miraculous. A boy from the mountains 
born in a strange, wild family, he had gone beyond 
the mountains and known the state, had gone 
beyond the state and known the nation, had 
attended its greatest university and worked in its 
greatest city and traveled beyond the seas. ''Be- 
cause I was penniless and took one ship instead of 
another," he wrote Wheelock, *I met the great 
and beautiful friend who has stood by me through 
all the torture, struggle, and madness of my nature 
for over three years." And now, to top it all, a 
fine publisher was bringing out his book, a sample 


of which appeared in the August issue of Seribner's 


Magazine. “An Angel on the Porch," Gants inter- 
view with the madam which Perkins had admired, 
was offered as “the first work of a new writer about 
whom much will be heard this fall.” Wolfe 
expected the story's publication to be accompanied 
by convulsions of the earth, falling meteors, and 
a general strike, but a few friends mentioned it 
and that was all. 

In September he went home — his first visit for 
over two years, his last for eight to come — and as 
the giant worm of the train twisted through the 
slashed, red gorges up into the mountain fastness 
whence he had begun his trek across the world, his 
feelings were a mixture of fatality and elation. He 
had made good; he was a credit to.his community, 
still blissfully unaware of its impending exposure 
at his hands. In Asheville everyone was cordial 
and rooting for his success. He wrote Perkins that 
in his family “we get one another crazy — Pve 
been here a week and Im about ready for a padded 
cell. But no one's to blame." His reluctance to 
discuss his book made his sister, Mabel, fear, she 
later confessed, that it was “one of those boring 
philosophies or criticisms or a book on the Negro 
Mulatto subject." She doubted that ten Ashevil- 
leans would read it, even after Tom took her aside 
to say he had written some things people weren't 
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| going to like and that next time he came home it 


would probably be incognito. But he hoped Mabel 
would understand and realize that he had tried 
to do his best. 

As an insurance against the oblivion that awaits 
most first novels, he went on teaching at N.Y.U., 
for though.his heart was “beating a roll-call against 
[his] ribs," he thought it “just as well, perhaps, to 
have an anchor that will keep me on earth, unless 
I go into the balloon service permanently." In his 
classes he paced back and forth with the same 
brooding intensity, his eyes blazing when he was 


moved, which was most of the time. One day he 
came in exulting that *they've given me a whole 
window at Scribner's? — referring to the book- 


store’s display of Look Homeward, Angel — and 
thereafter part of every hour was devoted to 
behind-the-scenes anecdotes about its reception. 


n. A man, what can compare with living with a 
dream and realizing it after long struggle? In 
Wolfe’s case, coming as he did from a compara- 
tively simple, unlettered background, the romance 
of the printed word intensified the rapture of 
literary success. Though the first review of Look 
Homeward, Angel in the New York World made 
fun of its **musings over destiny, fate, love, ah me, 
ah me," the all-important ones in the Sunday Times 
and Herald Tribune were such unqualified raves. 
that Perkins ordered a second printing. At which 


. point Wolfe was brought up short by repercussions 


from home. 

Asheville had been reading his book as confession 
or autobiography, which in a sense it was. In the 
original version of O Lost, the members of his 
immediate family had been called by their real 
first names, although before publication all were 
changed except Ben's, Grover’s, and W. O.’s, the 
three who had died. In many cases the names of 
subordinate characters pointed to their flesh-and- 
blood counterparts; thus Horace Williams was 
Vergil Weldon in the novel, French Toms was 
Tom French, Roy Dock was Guy Doak, and so on. 
When Perkins had voiced alarm about the family’s 
naked portrayal, Wolfe had said, But Mr. Perkins, 
you don’t understand — I think these are great 
people who ought to be told about," and Perkins 
realized that, in the profound sense, Look Homeward, 
Ángel was transcendingly a work of the imagination. 
He had never had an author who gave such a 
sense of creating a universe ex nihilo, as in the first 
book of Genesis. More seer than reporter, closer 


‘to reality than to actuality, Wolfe couldn't help 


transmuting everything he touched. “There is 
scarcely a scene that has its base in literal fact," he 
had said in the “Note to the Publisher's Reader." 
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“The book is . . . a fiction that grew out of a life 
completely digested in my spirit, a fiction which 
telescopes, condenses, and objectifies all the random 
or incompleted gestures of life — which tries to 
comprehend people, in short, not by telling what 
people did, but by what they should have done." 

Though his characters invariably took off from 
persons he had known whose mannerisms were 
recognizable in the finished portrait, he infused 
them with his own vitality, and by heightening this 
trait and suppressing that, he distorted his models 
in a way that made them truer to the human condi- 
tion. In this respect he was the source and root of 
his characters, their lives flowed from him, and the 
country at large welcomed Look Homeward, Angel 
as a powerful and original work of art. Asheville, 
however, which had given the potter his clay, 
reviled it as malicious gossip. 

On the street, at clubs, bridge parties, teas, and 
social gatherings of every kind, Look Homeward, 
Angel was Asheville’s major topic in the weeks 
following its appearance. 

“Have you read it?” 

"Isn't it awful?” 

“Such a terrible thing to write about his own 





people!” 

“He’s a mad genius." 

"Did you recognize Cdi 

“Now that Tom mentions it, I remember quite 
clearly —” 


' And the person would go on to certify as historical 
fact some peccadillo which Wolfe had made up 
out of whole cloth. Soon he was getting anonymous 
letters which began, “Sir: You are a son of a bitch,” 
and an old lady he had known all his life wrote 
him that though she had never believed in lynch 
law, she would do nothing to prevent a mob from 
. dragging his “big, overgrown karkus" across Pack 
Square. His mother, she said, had taken to her 
bed white as a ghost and would never rise again. 

Actually, Julia was behaving with her usual forti- 
tude. *I don't object," she told Fred and Mabel. 
“He can paint me up like old Carolina Peavine 
[a local beggar woman] if he can make a success of 
his writings." If Julia was hurt, she concealed it and 
brushed aside those who sought to commiserate 
with her. 

For example, the woman who phoned her and 
szid, “I knew Tom when he was a little boy, and 
I always liked him." 

“Yes,” said Julia expectantly. 

* And I know you always tried to bring up your 
family the best you could, but Mrs. Wolfe —” 

“Well, thank you," Julia cut it. “It’s very nice 
of you to.say that. Tom's doing fine, and we're 
all well. Goodbye." 

Recalling the incident in later years, she would 
shake her head and laugh. *I knew what she was 
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trying to say, but I tell you, I just didn’t give her a 
chance.” 

Mabel was less controlled. She felt that Tom 
had blackened their origins, and she. suffered 
acutely when some of the women at her club cut 
her because of the book. Presently she rallied, writ- - 
ing Tom that he had put them on the map and 
that she would sell her ticket to heaven for a little 
of the recognition he was receiving. Fred, too, 
when he got over the initial shock, sided with Tom - 
and was able to joke about it in a letter. He said 
that in the next book he hoped Tom wouldn’t 
write *so damn deeply. Look Homeward, Angel gave 
me a few headaches trying to fathom out Greek 
Mythology and Egyptology. And don’t lose every- 
thing. [In] your first Book everything was lost. 
In the next hope you cry out, Eureka! I have 
Found it.” 

Hardest hit of all was Margaret Roberts. Tom 
had tried to prepare her when, after reading “The 
Angel on the Porch" in the August Serzbner’s, she 
had written him that she feared the story would 
distress his family. Wincing at the rebuke, he had 
started to answer that her letter seemed false and 
sentimental to him, that she was being a little too 
consciously “‘the fine woman,” and that she no 
longer thought of him as he was, but as the boy 
she had known. Then he reconsidered, and putting 
the letter aside, he had written her another saying 
she was “‘one of the high people of the earth, with 
as little of the earth in you as anyone I have ever 
known — your understanding is for the flame,. 
the spirit, the glory — and in this faith you are 
profoundly right.” But he added that anyone 
who was offended by what seemed to him “fa very 
simple and unoffending story" would have much 
stronger feelings when the book came out. 

That fall she was suffering from a toxic goiter 
which almost killed her, and she chanced to be 


alone in the house when she heard the postman 


deposit what she knew was Look Homeward, Angel 
inside the screen door. As she went to collect it, 
her heart was beating so. loud and fast that she 
thought it would leave her body. Joyfully, she 
took the book back to bed with her, and by chance 
it fell open at the chapter about the North State 
Fitting School, which she read with mounting 
anguish. Then, as she laid it aside feeling hurt and 
helpless, she noticed the inscription: “To Margaret 
Roberts, who was the Mother of my Spirit, I pre- 
sent this copy of my first book with hope and with 
devotion. Thomas Wolfe, October 15, 1929.” 
What pained her most was the portrait of her 
husband, who had been satirized as a leaden oaf 
given to inane, whining laughter and to stroking 
himself and others with chalky fingers, a descrip- 
tion which shocked her the more because it had 
never occurred to her that Wolfe’s attitude toward 
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her husband was substantially different from his 
attitude toward her.. When Wolfe had been with 
them the month before, he had talked congenially 
with Mr. Roberts and had given her:no warning, 
and now she felt betrayed. The rest of the novel, 
- when she mustered the strength to read it, bore 
out her first impression of ruthlessness, and although 
in writing Wolfe she tried to do justice to his 
artistry, her conclusion was, “You have crucified 
your family and devastated mine." 


He answered with what she later called “a short ` 


dear letter,” saying he had shown hers to Perkins, 
who pronounced it that of “a splendid person.” 
In February, when some of the dust had settled, 
he wrote her again trying to meet her objections. 
He said that the bitterness in his book had been 
aimed not at individuals but at the structure of life, 
which seemed to him cruel and tragically wasteful. 
Angry Ashevilleans were claiming that Look Home- 
ward, Angel had been written to pay off old scores, 
and indeed some of his characterizations may have 
begun that way. (A friend to whom he had read 
the early chapters of O Lost.remembered him paus- 
ing to gloat, “His real name is . Do you know 
what that son-of-a-bitch did to me once? Well now, 
just wait till he sees this!’’) And yet the end product 
had little to do with revenge or petty malice. As 
he wrote Mrs. Roberts, ““My book was called up 
from the lost wells and adyts of my childhood — 
for twerity months that experience blazed and was 
shaped and fused into a mold of my own creation — 
my own reality. . . . Do you think that if the real- 
ity in my book was only the same reality that walks 
the streets I would take the trouble of writing 
at all?” 

Mrs. Roberts wanted to send him a more under- 
standing letter, which in her weakened state it 
took her months to compose. Then, feeling it was 
inadequate, she didn’t mail it, and for a long time 
there was silence between them. 





I. LATER years he liked to remember that October, 
1929, the turning point of his career, had also been 
a turning point for the nation, Look Homeward, 
Angel’s publication having coincided with the 
Wall Street Crash. That autumn stock prices 
stopped rising, indicating that the supply of specu- 
lators buying for an increase was exhausted, and 


since ownership on margin now became meaning- . 


less, large numbers rushed to sell in a snowballing 
action that wrecked the market and inaugurated 
a decade of depression. The economy might be 
toppling, but Wolfe, whose gains during the. boom 
had been intellectual and spiritual rather than 
financial, was going on. He was, indeed, just 
hitting his stride. 


THOMAS WOLFE ARRIVES 


Across the nation Look Homeward, Angel got su- 
perlative ‘reviews, the best of any first novel in 
several years. The critics compared Wolfe to 
Whitman, Dostoevsky, Rabelais, Melville, and 
Joyce, and Ben’s death to that of Madame Bovary. 
John Chamberlain in the Bookman called Look 
Homeward, Angel “a rich, positive grappling with 
life," adding that “no more sensuous novel has 
been written in the United States! while the 
New Yorker thought that Wolfe's “exposé of the 
boy's soul, in all its idealism and obscenity, makes 
Dreiser’s youths seem like Frank Merriwells." 
Of the personal tributes, none meant more to him 
than Edwin Greenlaw's. The Renaissance scholar 
who had taught him at Chapel Hill said the novel 
didn’t contain a shoddy line, and that he would go 
back to it now and then — “Something I don't 
do very often with modern books." Fellow authors, 
that most exacting class of critic, were quick to 
recognize a new power in their midst. Hugh Wal- 
polé, visiting this country, said of Wolfe in an inter- 
view, “Let America awake to him, for he has the 
making of greatness And James Boyd wrote 
Perkins, *I have an uneasy feeling that the little 
fellows had better. move over for this bird. But 
whether I mean the little fellows on Parnassus 
or on Blackwell’s Island I don’t yet know.. I only 
know somebody’s got to move. And on personal 
grounds there's no writer Pd rather move over or 
down for myself. Although there will be no ques- 


tion of volunteering. It will be a case of the brewer's 


big horses." 
Wolfe had never gotten enough mail to satisfy 
him, and now he was glutted with effusions from 


. remote places. A clergyman in Portage, Wisconsin, 


thanked him for “breathing on the valley of dry 
bones” and making them “bloom and dance." 
A mother in Santa Fe wrote him that in the far- 
away gaze of her seven-year-old son she recognized 
the questing spirit that had been frustrated in her 
and prayed it might carry on. “‘Why, I do not 
know because the questing is pain. But that is /;fe, 
the life you have made us feel — inevitable, beauti- 
ful, deep-rooted in the past." Wolfe heard from a 
trainman who had been inspired by Look Home- 
ward, Angel to finish his novel called Szdetrack, 
which told of the human wrecks who cling to rail- 
roading. (Drawn by the subject, Wolfe met this 
man and tried unsuccessfully to interest Perkins in 
his work.) There were invitations from women to 
come to tea, cocktails, dinner, whatever suited 
him, sometimes with the polite addendum that 
he bring Mrs. Wolfe if such there be. An actress 
wanted to introduce him to a young playwright 
of her acquaintance. “Pm sure you would find 
much in common. He has the same gest for life 
that is.in you and your grand book.” 

Around New York, Wolfe was a phenomenon. 
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There had never been anything quite like this giant 
Ariel with the policeman’s shoes and the. unshorn 
locks that swirled low on the nape of his neck in a 
Byronic ringlet or two. His sprawling disarray 
was appealing in its ingenuousness; so much was 
happening to him that he simply didn’t care 
whether his tie was straight or his coat and pants 
matched. When asked to dinner he would domi- 
nate the évening with intimate outpourings as 
wide as the horizon, though he was shy too, and 
easily hurt, blanching with anger at the super- 
cilious smiles if, for example, he sopped up his 
gravy with a piece of bread. Like Robert Burns 
come to Edinburgh from rustic seclusion, he had an 
unimpeachable sense of his own dignity and worth. 

It didn't take him long to weary of the speaking 
engagements, the autographing parties, the celeb- 
rity hounds, and the high-strung women who said 
they had wept over Look Homeward, Angel and 


wanted to be a part of all that beauty. He com- 
plained of the Park Avenue ladies who threw 
themselves in his arms, but if they hadn't, he would 
probably have complained of.that too. He was 
clear on one thing, however: that his importance 
had nothing to do with money or social position 


` or the current brouhaha. He remained immovably 


centered in his work. Look Homeward, Angel, he 
noted, had taken him “approximately 500 days 
(and nights) of writing, revising, correcting, with an 
average of five hours a day of actual composition. 
From ten to fifteen cups of tea and coffee a day 
and from 40 to 60 cigarettes, from 6 to eight miles 
a day walking about the room or up and down the 
streets of Europe and New York, during which I 
thought constantly about the book. Months and 
months of thinking about it from the time of waking 
until the time of sleeping. I hope to repeat this 


process about 20 times during my life." 


SONG: ONE IN MANY 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


To be loved by many and to love many 


Is never to die, is to live purely, 


Never to lack for noble company; 


But to be loved by many, and to love many 


Is to be singled out by one only, 
Of all those many, who can love truly. 


“My doors are barred, my blinds are drawn; for surely 
This is the end of love. I loved her wholly — 
Now she is lost to me among the many." 


What! In despair for one whom you loved wholly, 


You who love many-and are loved by many, 


Have you no eyes for her who lives purely, 


With eyes unhooded, with no hate nor envy, 


Singling you out to love wholly and surely 


Nor ever lacks for noble company? 
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The Cost of the Brain Drain 
by Walter F. Mondale ` 


The author, a Democrat, is. the junior 
senator from Minnesota. | 





During the year 1963, sixteen 
- Nigerian doctors were working as 
residents and interns in United 
States hospitals. ^ To Americans, 
who have one doctor for every 690 
people, this was a small number — 
less than one hundredth of one per- 
cent of our. total physician popula- 
tion. But Nigeria is a country with 
just one doctor per 50,000 people. 
These sixteen absent doctors were a 
severe loss, largely offsetting the 
nineteen new medical degrees 
granted that year by Nigeria's one 
medical school. . 

In 1962, the Dominican Republic 
had just rid itself of Trujillo, and its 
people were looking forward at last 
to a freer, more prosperous life. 
To achieve such progress the country 
needed engineers, and 65 were 
graduated from its universities. But 
in that same year, 44 Dominican 
engineers emigrated to the United 
States, wiping out two thirds of this 
increase in needed technical man- 

ower. 

In 1966, 806 Koreans came to the 
United States on student visas. Such 
visas are granted on the assumption 
that recipients will pursue their ed- 
ucation heré, and then return to their 
homelands to put their new knowl- 
edge to work. Yet in 1966 also, 
360 Koreans: here on such visas ad- 


- — 


- - ido?" date m NS, on 


justed their status to permanent 
U.S. resident, indicating that they 
were in this country to stay. 

The countries cited are on sep- 


arate continents, thousands of miles 


apart. Yet they. have . much in 
common. Each is poor, with citizens 
striving for better lives. In each the 
United States. has invested millions 
in economic and technical aid. And 
from each we:are siphoning off des- 
perately needed professional: and 
leadership talent to meet American 


manpower shortages.. 


They are but three examples of 
developing countries suffering from 
the “brain drain," the flow of pro- 
fessional manpower from the lands 
of the poor to the lands of the rich 
— above all, into the United States. 


Permanent migration 


Further. examples could be cited 
of brain drain damage to particular 
countries. A full appreciation of the 
problem, however, requires that 
we look at its total dimensions. And 
the worldwide statistics are every 
bit as grim. . 

Over 8000, or about 20 percent of 
all the residents and interns in 
United States hospitals, were born 
and educated in developing coun- 
tries, and this percentage has tripled 
in the past fifteen years. Many of 
the doctors eventually return home. 
But those who immigrated per- 
manently in the year 1966 — 1614 — 
equaled 15 percent of the annual 
output of our medical schools. This 
brain drain has at least canceled 
out all the medical aid, public and 


m viewpoint 


private, that we have provided 
developing nations: 

Poor countries provide us well 
over 1000 engineers annually, and 
more. than 500 scientists. Charles 
V. Kidd, executive secretary of the 
federal Council for Science and 
Technology, has called this.loss a 
“national catastrophe" for many na- 
tions, since they have so few who can 
provide a base for scientific and 
technological progress. 

As demonstrated in a recent staff 
study by a House Government Op- 
erations subcommittee chaired by 
Congressman Reuss of Wisconsin, 
the.brain drain undoes most of the 
good provided. by our universities 
in educating foreign students. In 
1966, about 6000 such students from 
developing countries earned under- 
graduate and advanced degrees here 
in science, engineering, or medicine. 
Emigration from these countries in 
these professions was 4390, eliminat- 
ing three fourths of the gain. 

Permanent migration of engineers, 
scientists, and medical personnel 
from developing countries to our 
own has grown 250 percent in ten 
years, compared with a 25 percent 
increase in the flow from advanced 
nations. In the past year alone, 


elimination of the “‘national origins” 


immigration quota system has more 
than doubled Asian professional 
immigration, bringing it to about 
6000. 





Shortage of trained leaders 


A nation proud of its immigrant 
origins would not find these figures 
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.. results. 


disturbing if it could safely ignore the 
plight of. developing nations today. 


That we cannot do. Pope. Paul VI 


'. was simply citing an obvious truth 
when he asked at the end of his 
: March encyclical, “If the new word 
for peace is development, who would 
not wish to labor for it with all his 
powers?" One evening with the 
Huntiey-Brinkley Report suffices to 
show the link between violence and 
underdevelopment today, whether 
in Vietnam, or India’s food riots, 
or Nigeria’s tragic civil war, or 
during hot summers here at home. 
We could also ignore the brain 
drain if highly trained manpower 
were a surplus commodity in de- 
veloping countries. And in a few 
specialized cases it may be. But 
the dominant situation is well stated 
by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee in its exhaustive report 
on the world food problems. ‘“‘The 
scarcest and most needed resource 
in the developing countries," the 
committee concludes, ‘fis the scien- 
.tific, technical, and managerial skill 
needed for systematic, orderly de- 
cision-making and implementation." 
This is exactly the type of people 


we are attracting. The others can't: 


get through immigration anymore. 


Poor countries cannot progress . 


without self-help, and to shape 
brighter futures they need leaders. 
If we take growing numbers of po- 
tential leaders from them, we can 
hardlv remain indifferent to the 
Yet we have nonetheless 
heard a growing brain drain “‘back- 
lash," a chorus of protests in Ameri- 
can intellectual and official circles 
that this problem is exaggerated, or 
distorted, or insolvable. 


Professors vs. politicians 


Learned professors construct eco- 
nomic models to prove that a coun- 
try loses nothing from a professional's 
leaving — conveniently overlooking 
the substantial public funds invested 
in his education. Administrators 
from universities which profit ma- 
terially from the brain drain argue on 
moral grounds that we should do 
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nothing to restrict “freedom of move-' 


ment" —a right -apparently the 
preserve of the well educated. 

lhe academic world, however, 
does not make our foreign policy. 
More disturbing, therefore, are the 
public statements of those who do. 
The most comprehensive such state- 
ment is a staff report released early 
this year by Charles Frankel, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. The 
product of two years of work by the 
federal Inter-Agency Council on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs,.it is intended as both 
a major statistical resource and a 
general U.S. policy statement. 

On both counts it is disappoint- 
ing For example, it argues that 
foreign students here constitute only 
a small portion of the brain drain 
when compared with professionals 
trained before their arrival here. 
This is true for Europe. It is defi- 
nitely not true for Asia: the report 
itself includes a table showing that 
more than half of Asia's professional 
immigrants in fiscal year 1966 came 
here first on temporary student or 
exchange visas. So did half of our 
immigrant engineers and scientists 
from all less developed countries. 

The report also understates the 
student brain drain by faulty sta- 
tistical analysis; its method of cal- 
culating the percentage of such stu- 
dents not returning home has the 
effect of reducing it by about one 
fourth. Looking specifically at Asia, 
the most important case, a fairer 
method of calculation would show 
that the 12,077 students who became 
permanent U.S. residents in the 
1962-1966 period were about 28 
percent of all those who came. 

The Frankel Report, unfortu- 
nately, seems so intent on proving 
that the brain drain is not. very 
serious that the constructive pro- 
posals it does make have received 
little public attention. Our ap- 
proach should be just the opposite. 
Ratber than hiding from the prob- 
lem, we should recognize it and 
make it the focal point for a range 
of policy actions. 

For not only is the brain drain 


severe. It also illuminates a variety 
of efforts we can make, working 
closely with particuler developing 
countries, to reduce the drain on 
their leadership talent and improve 

their development prospects. | 





Immigration restrictions? 


One area of possible reform is 
immigration policy. Unlike many 
who share my concern about the 
brain drain, I do not feel we can 
rule out all forms of immigration 
restriction in looking for solutions. ` 
Freedom of movement is an impor- 
tant value: we built our nation on 


‘it. Yet it is no longer an absolute 


value for us. We apply it selectively 
— to the Korean doctor, but not the . 
vilage child whose chance for a 
healthy life moves here with that 
physician; to the Indian scientist, 
but not the peasant who could multi- 
ply his income ten times by joining 
our migrant farm labor force. 

“Freedom of movement," so de- 
fined, is certainly a principle more 
convenient for the gainers than the 
losers. For today’s “huddled masses" 
will not find their opportunities here. 
If they find them at all, it will be at 
home, because they have creative 
and resourceful leadership. 

So since our immigration policy is 


now restrictive, consciously shaped 
in part for our manpower needs, I 


can see no moral reason not to 
amend it to take account of the 
manpower needs of countries whose 
development is in our national in- 
terest. Rather than applying sweep- 
ing restrictions to immigration from 
all poor courtries however, we 
should provide a framework under 
which immigration could be limited 
in specific cases of greatest need. 
This could be done if Congress 
authorized the President to nego- 
tiate bilateral immigration agree- 
ments with whichever developing 
coüntries were most affected. 

Such agreements might deal par- 
ticularly with visa conditions for 
those who come here for avowedly | 
temporary reasons. It might be pro- 
vided, for example, that some or all 
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foreign students from a particular 
country be holders of the exchange 
(“J”) visa, which generally requires 
a return home for two years before 
the holder is eligible for immigration. 

In addition, bilateral agreements 
might provide a means of reducing 


‘a number of “waivers”? of the J-visa 


return requirement, which our gov- 
ernment now provides, on grounds of 
hardship or national need. Such 
waiver cases involve less than 5 
percent of those here on exchange 
programs, and we must have some 
provision for them. But they are 
numerous in certain fields. About 
60 percent of the more than 6000 
granted since 1956 were for doctors 
and nurses. Furthermore, fully 20 
percent of all waiver recipients came 
from a single country, the Philip- 
pines, where health conditions are 
still much worse than our own. 





Round-trip tickets 


Our primary attack on the brain 
drain, however, should be positive, 
aimed at helping talented young 
people from developing countries to 
get the right kind of training and 
put it to effective use back home. 

Much can be done in the United 
States in our treatment of foreign 
students. Before they arrive, we 
can work toward a more compre- 
hensive system of overseas selection, 


through which our colleges and uni- ° 


versities can screen applicants from 
developing countries. Such a system 
should give preference to those with 
the best background and ability. 
But it should focus also on motivation 
—- those most committed to serve 
their countries — and on field of 
study — those who would help fil 
urgent manpower shortages at home. 

Once these students enter our in- 
stitutions, we should aim to make 
their entire experience relevant to 
the home situation, by reshaping 
course programs, by expanding 
counseling, by promoting regular 
contacts between students and offi- 
cials from their countries. For some 
who must study several years here, 
it would be an excellent investment 


to finance one round-trip plane 
ticket home, to make possible a 
summer of work experience and re- 


.newed contact with their native 


lands. As students complete their 
studies here, they should be brought 
systematically in touch with long- 
term job opportunities in their 
countries. 

All of these things cost money, and 
while some of it should come from 
private sources, our government 
ought to help finance them — as it 
does now on-a very limited basis. 
So should the governments of devel- 
oping countries. 


Careers for the talented 


However, the most fundamental 
problems are not in the United 


States. They are in the poor coun- 


tries themselves. They are problems 
of developing the kinds of oppor- 
tunities and institutions which will 
attract and retain their best people. 

Despite their severe manpower 
shortages, most developing countries 
simply don’t provide enough good 
career opportunities for their top 
talent. Too often posts are awarded 


to the less competent because of 


family ties or ethnic background. 
Too often ostensibly modern institu- 
tions, particularly government and 


‘educational bureaucracies, are domi- 


nated by narrow men who have 
risen slowly and are determined that 
others wait twenty or thirty years 
for their turns. 

Part of the answer is better job 
placement. Manpower planning is 
also necessary; countries must make 


their educational output match the. 


needs of their societies. But the key 
need is effective manpower utiliza- 
tion, the fullest use of a man’s skills 
once he is trained, aiming at both his 
personal development and that of 
his country. 

In other words, there must be 
more of the kinds of jobs that will 
attract the creative, resourceful in- 
dividual who too often migrates 
through frustration and disillusion- 
ment. We must help nations build 
the kind of institutions — academic, 


business, governmental — which hire 
men primarily for what they do, 
demand that they do it, and advance 
them as fast as their experience and 
growth merit. In America this is 
what we call “freedom of oppor- — 
tunity.” Although we remain rid- 
dled with inequalities, the existence 
of “careers open to talents" has been 
a key driving force in our progress. 
If we are serious about development 
elsewhere, we must help poor coun- 
tries build such institutions for 
themselves. 

Change wil never be as fast as 
we like. We can do little for coun- 
tries not committed to self-help. 
And our influence on developing 
countries will wither rapidly if 
Congress continues to hack at aid 
budgets as it has the past two years. 

Nor is the opportunity problem 
susceptible to frontal attack. In the 
absence of revolution, many institu- 
tions in poor countries are too 
entrenched and dominated by people 
with vested interests in the status 
quo. l 

But we can help by encouraging 
and supporting special, sometimes 
experimental, institutions — aca-_ 
demic centers of excellence, research 
institutes, business enterprises, pilot 
farm-improvement programs. Many 
should be on a small scale, both to 
minimize the opposition of existing 
“establishments” and to give many 
men of talent a chance to run their 
own enterprises and learn from 
failure or from success. 

Ultimately, development of a na- 
tion requires a transformation of its 
opportunity structure just as much 
as it demands more education, in- - 
creased capital investment, a sound 
agricultural base, expanded exports, 
progress toward national unity, and 
all the other goals of which experts 
rightly speak. Like all these others, 
it is not a change which will come 
overnight. But if we are to reduce 
the brain drain and give ourselves 
and our children a chance for a 
more peaceful world, we must help 
poor nations pursue this objective 
with far more clarity and far more : 
determination than we or they have 
yet begun to show. 
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Sidney and the Dogs 


by Brett Riley 


mm Tuesday while it was still dark I put 
on my minipockets and mukluks and fur-hooded 
parka and Persian-lamb-lined tie-down hat and 
a scarf across my beard to keep off the ice, and I 
tied bear-paws around my neck and looped an ice 
ax over my wrist and stepped out of my hut to walk 
the mile and a half to Scott Base to see Sidney. The 
air was still and dry. It was 72 below. It had been 
a bitter winter. 

Sometimes we had to oil the sounding balloons 
it was so cold. Sometimes the co-ax just broke 
brittle in the wind. Sometimes my hand peeled 
raw on the door handle. Sometimes the case of 
Heineken’s under my bunk got goobers in the 
bottom it was so cold. And I wanted it all because 
when I was a boy I read the diary of Captain Robert 
Falcon Scott of the Royal Navy and I loved him. 

No less a hero to me was the man I set out to see 
that Tuesday. I was a bored USARP biologist and 
I didn't know any of the navy kids and the only 
one I really knew was Sidney. He was a Kiwi. 
They say he was a teller at the McDougal Street 
branch of the Bank of New Zealand in Christchurch 
before he volunteered. I think he. was a good 
teller. When I knew him he was the dog driver. 

The dogs were Greenland huskies. There were 
thirty-seven of them, and since February they had 
been chained to the ground out beyond Scott Base 
and a slab of seal meat thrown to them every 
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other day. The men shot fifty seals with M-1’s 
in the summer when they broke the ice tc sun, and 
they were stacked frozen in a shed and sawed up 
with a carpenter’s saw. There was no blood. The 
skins if good were sent over to us Americans to ship 
home for souvenirs. The dogs were fat and weak 
and anxious by August, and when it grew light 
Sidney began taking out one team a day. There 
was Brummel’s team and Tukatok’s ard Lepus 
and Charlie’s. They were wild. Sidney always 
went alone even though he needed weight. The 
dogs needed exercise, so the sledge was stacked high 
with boxes of pemmican lashed down to make it 


-heavy. 


I started down the flagged road through the Pass 
between Crater Hill and Observation Hill, with 
its weathered wooden cross facing south to the cairn 
over Scott’s frozen grave. I walked slowly to feel 
the cold and the quiet and the snow and the faint 
early light. In early August the sun had not yet 
broken the horizon, and for a few hours a day a pale 
blue air hung over the Antarctic ice, and the 


" shadowless Royal Society Range rose again over the 


frozen sound. Erebus grew wide and white behind 
us, and its volcanic plume blew straight in the high 
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wind. Spring came over that continent like a 
scared cat. We felt it ooze life into our winter- 
sapped bodies bit by bit and splinter the crusting 
ice particle by particle. 

From my book-cluttered prefab ‘biology hut I 
could look out almost any early August day, and 
through the blue-gray noon I could see Sidney 
swing out from behind Gape Armitage a mile away 
riding the dog-sledge runners. I followed him out 
across the bumpy sastrugi of McMurdo Sound 
until the little black figure of the sledge grew so 
small I had to look through my field glasses to 
make out the dogs strung out and Sidney standing 
high in the back, and then I couldn’t see them 
anymore. I usually went to the chow hall for 
lunch then and rushed back. And alone in my hut 
again I pulled out my field glasses and searched 
the sound for the little blip that grew and grew 
until I could see the panting huskies moving slower 
now, pulling the heavy sledge, and Sidney still 
standing high in the back. Then they were behind 
Cape Armitage and I put my glasses away and 
went back to work. There really wasn’t any work, 
but I had early in the winter devised a routine to 
fill the dark long days. 

I walked further down the Pass road to where 
high on the left the men at the transmitter hut 
poured their stinking warm pissbarrels over the top 
and down in a wall of yellowsmooth ice. 

There had seldom been a day that August that 
I hadn’t run back from chow to follow the dogs. It 
was the only thrill I had for a year. And I did my 


work after, but I was really thinking about the dogs - 


and Sidney and Cherry Garrard, Wilson, Evans, 
Bowers, and Oates of the Iniskilling Dragoons. 
By then I could do my work without thinking, and 
while I checked and rechecked the fish-tank 
thermometers and moved the beakers back and 
forth I was really bumping along behind a husky 
team. . 


i Pass road swung left and steep up the side 
of Crater Hill. It was hard to climb because 
breathing burned my lungs. So I stopped to rest 
and I looked out across the blue shapes of the jagged 
edge of the ice shelf and the icebergs and the 
mountains. The dim light of the Cosray hut glowed 
up ahead. I went on climbing. 

I kept a journal those days and wrote how the 
temperature was always 50 and 60 below, how the 
anemometer ticked off 80 mph some days, how 
hard it was after six months with the same faces, 
and how hard it was after six months without a 
letter. But what was really hard was that none of 
these was really hard. And I didn’t write that. 
Sidney was the only one who really had it hard. 
I envied him. 


SIDNEY AND THE DOGS 


A smooth wind began blowing and the red flags 
on the Pass road snapped slapping the bamboo 
poles, and the wind carried with it the distant eerie 
sound of an occasional bark and howl in the murky 
blue dawn. 

Ever since the Scott Base meteorologist frostbit 
his hands when he panicked in a whiteout, Brian the 
base leader insisted that no one leave the camp 
alone. Even Sidney could not ride the sledge alone. 
Sidney pleaded and said it would make the dogs 
nervous. But finally he called me and asked me to 
accompany him on a routine trip to work out Lepus 
team. 

Standing finally by the Cosray hut high over the 
ice I could just see White Island and Minna Bluff in 
the gloomy gray of midmorning, and beyond, rising 
continuously, mysteriously, the bulk of the Polar 
Plateau that rose on and on to the South Pole. 
Then I jumped over the lip and down the south 
slope of Crater Hill, sliding bumping rolling down 
the hard packed snow to the bottom and the tangle 
of wires of the antenna field. 

Scott Base was a series of a few huts drifted over 
early in winter, connected by a long unheated 
tunnel. I jumped down into the tunnel and walked 
to the other end and the sledge room. Sidney 
started. | 

“Ah, yes, Henry," he said briskly. He always 
said it that way. “Ah, yes, yes, yes. Jolly cold day, 
ay. What say?" and through his cheery sounds his 
eyes stared hard at the wall. His sledge room was 
neat and ordered, his varnish tins labeled and 
stowed, and strip leather soaked in a bucket. 

“Would you get the third team’s harnesses, ay?" 
he said, and I pulled the eleven canvas harnesses 
from the peg marked three. They were cut and 
made for each dog and had their names stenciled: 
Lepus leading, Robin, Rupert, Marceline, Kopec, 
and Ticky left of the towline; Mirabu, Canopus, 
Arabella, Orion, and Liz on the right. 

I sensed that Sidney was annoyed at taking a 
passenger. He mumbleshuffled around the little 
room snapping up rags from one end of his work- 
bench and throwing them to the other end, then 
throwing them all back, shooting blinking glances 
at.me. He looked at Tukatok, who lay dull on the 


floor with a ripped face. 


“A bloody fighter that one," he said. Sidney's 
dried red face wrinkled around the eyes and with 
his long hair and fat red beard he looked out of 
place indoors. He wore a great red parka and 
high white mukluks and although he was not a tall 
man he looked big. 

Then he gave me the briefing. “Now look, Hen- 
ry," he said without looking at me. “Don’t mind 
the dogs, ay. Big and harmless brutes is about all 
they are." He clipped his suspenders to his mini- 
pockets. “Once in a while one breaks the tracer, 
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but they always find their way back to camp.” He 
zipped shut his mukluks. ‘‘Now look, if I fall off the 
beastly runners and can’t catch up, don’t shout after 
me because the stupid dogs will think you’re driving 
them faster." He snapped his hood tight. “Stand 
on the brake, ay. Just stand on the brake. And 
mind if we fall.in a crevasse. Cut the bloody lot 
of them loose, ay. No worry. No worry." And 
he slapped Tukatok, clipped his loop into his 
carabiner, dropped the nose-wiper harness over 
his head, stuffed a Cadbury bar in his parka pocket, 
and said, “Ah, yes, lets go, what say.” 


ds roaring kerosene furnace radiated white hot 
and I began to sweat under the clothes, and with 
the harnesses and ice axes and other gear dangling, 
I jammed the plunger in the tunnel and the thick 
heavy door popped and the icy numb air shot 
down my lungs. Erebus stood big before us, gray in 
the gloom of that crackling clear morning. T'he 
dogs heard our boots crunching. They howled 
with thirty-seven hooting voices in a ghastly din 
resounding in the great hollow of Crater Hill. 

“Halooo boys," Sidney called, and the big dogs 
strained hard on their chains, yelping madly. They 
were tied ten feet apart along a chain driven into the 
ice at the ends. They had been tied down through 
the dark of the winter, unmoving, restless. Coming 
over a small rise we were upon them and they 
jumped and yelped and we ran to them and they 
spun around on their chains, choking at us. They 
were big and stood to'our shoulders and we walked 
down the line slapping each with a deep thump on 
thick white fur. Sidney pointed out the five dogs I 
was to harness, and we began. 

Robin was my first and I pushed him down 
from my chest and straddled him and squeezed my 
knees as tight as I could around his waist and 
banged the frozen chain off his collar and pulled the 
harness over his head and pushed his front legs 
through the harness and grabbed the loop and let 
my legs go. He lurched, and I dragged behind. 
I got to my knees, then rolled and dragged and 
dug my heels in hard to keep him from the other 
dogs. Then we ran together until I fell again and 
pulled him finally to the towline and clipped the 
tracer to his harness. Breathing deeply the cold air 
to gain my breath I went back and got Rupert and 
Kopec and Ticky. Marceline was the bitch, and 
she didn't pull. I was exhausted and lay sweating 
on the pemmican boxes on the sledge until my 
sweat chilled and I moved to keep the sweat 
warm. 

Getting all the eleven dogs going and in the same 
direction was a delicate dangerous job. Sidney 
knocked the front picket out and walked slowly and 
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smoothly to the back and the dogs swayed on the 
towline and Lepus far out front spread her legs 
out stiff to keep the line straight. But the line 
snaked impatiently and began wheeling around 
and Sidney knocked the back picket out with the 
mall and the whole sledge was free in that single 
electric instant. 

: * Hueeet up!” Sidney yelled in a long high pitch, 


. and he grabbed the handles and with a sudden 


burst that stunned me the sledge snapped from the 
ice. I grabbed the ropes that lashed the boxes and 
we bounced hard over the sastrugi and the tidal 
crack and rolled and creaked and bumped over the 
ice at what I thought an enormous speed for a dog 
sledge. We hit the Nodwell tracks and the dogs 
swung right and left and' all the while Sidney kept 
up a steady yell of commands. 

"Hueet up, you bloody bastards!” he called. 
"Arrrrrah! Arrrrrah?" and the team swung left. 
“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk!” and the team swung 
right. Then back again and right and left and the 
runners swished when the sledge swung sharply and 
the fine snow sprayed over me from the flying dogs. 
lheir wildness was gone, and quietly except for 
the pattering snowcrunch under their feet they 
hunched forward and they panted and they pulled 
and they pulled. 

"*Hueeet up! Hueect up you bastards!” Sidney 
commanded. “It’s to keep them going,” he shouted 
to me through the wind. “Lepus! Lepus! Arrrrrah! 
You goddamn iazy animal! Lepus! Arrrrrah! Le- 
pus! Rupert! Pull, pull, Rupert! You bloody bas- 
tard! Hueeet up!” 

Slowly at first, then quicker, the dogs seemed to 
respond to, Sidney. We were still on the tracks and 
when we saw them turn up ahead Sidney shot out 
the long loud command several times and the dogs 
began to swing around and we stayed on the tracks. 
Cape Armitage moved past, and I saw mv little red 
hut high on the hill in another world. I remember 
letting go the ropes and spreading my arms and 
giving a low “Yipee!” into the wind. 

We went west winding back and forth with iie 
Nodwell tracks toward the gray Society Mountains 
that loomed from fifteen thousand feet but never 
came closer. We were now a blip from the base, 
I thought. A blip I had envied for months. 

The leather bindings on the sledge squeaked and 
the runners slapped swishing the ice. The wind cut 
my face cold and my nose turned white and I did 
not care. My feet dangling over the front ached 
cold and I did not care. My hands holding the 
ropes on the boxes under me stung to the tips and 
I did not care. My lungs burned from the blue ice 
air and I did not care. We cracked over the sastrugi 
further and further from Ross Island until it stood 
like a great gray triangle high behind, and Observa- 
tion Hill and Castle Rock and Crater Hill and 
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Hut Point bumps at the base. There was no person 
except Sidney in his blazing red parka standing 
high and straight on the runners; no sound except 
the muted panting and pattering and squeaking 
and swishing. 

“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk?" Sidney screamed, 
and the tracks grew fainter and the dogs slipped off. 
“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk!" he screamed over 
and over and slowly the towline came around and 
we crossed the tracks. 

“You bloody bastards!” he yelled, and he began 
a long series of commands to pull them back the 
other way. ‘‘Arrrrrah! Lepus! Lepus?" he cried. 
“Lepus, you bitch. Arrrrrah! Arrrrrah! Arrrrrah ? 
But he couldn't get them back on the tracks. He 
jumped off the runners and-ran up to the left. 
“Come on Lepus," he called, and she saw him and 
pulled left and when he jumped back on the runners 
she pulled right again. 

“Lepus!” he cried, shaking his head, and his 
mouth distorted. But she went on. 

Then for a reason that to this day I do not know, 
with one united motion the dogs swerved sharply 
and the sledge leaned and skidded a few yards, then 
snapped straight again. We were headed directly 
south. Minna Bluff was before us and beyond it the 
ice shelf and the white white of the Polar Plateau 
that rose and rose on the South Pole somewhere 
hundreds of miles away. It seemed to me then 
that we were on different tracks, that with one 
common instinct each dog had in a single moment 
sensed the tracks of Scott's doomed sledge, frozen 
deep into the ice for half a century. 

“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk"' Sidney yelled, 
but the towline quivered taut in a powerful straight 
line. “Bloody bitch! Houk! Houk! Bloody bitch! 
Bloody bitch P? 

And the pattering paws pulled us further south, 
pulled us further into the coldest continent on 
earth, further into infinite whiteness, further into 


' the stinging wind that grew colder and colder, 


further across the white ice shelf where Scott's 
frozen body lay deep under the ice eleven miles 
from One Ton Depot. And Wilson's arm was 
around him when Wright found them in the spring. 
His arm was around him when they froze in the 
night. It is better than being too comfortable, he 
wrote. The diary was by his body. Pretty good 
English, too, Wright said. “Right to the very end it 
was." And only eleven miles, just eleven miles from 
One Ton Depot and Wilson's arm around him fro- 
zen in the night. 

“Houk! Houk! Houk!.HoukP' Sidney never 
stopped calling even though the dogs ran wild. 

And there was Chief Petty Officer Evans who 
was the strongest of them all, and he fell first on 
the Beardmore Glacier because his egy were frozen 
in his mukluks. 


SIDNEY AND THE DOGS 


“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk!” 

And there was Titus Oates of the Iniskilling 
Dragoons who walked out of the tent after supper 
for a walk. Just for a walk, he said. Just for a long 
long walk. 

“Houk! Houk! Houk! Houk!” he kept calling 
loud. 

And for eleven days it blew a white blizzard, 
the biggest storm they had ever seen. It might have 
blown more but they froze in the night. And only 
eleven miles from One Ton Depot. 

“Houk! Houk!” 

And it was only because he wanted to know. 
Through the frozen feet and the starvation and the 
gangrene and the death, it was only because he 
wanted to know. 

“Houk!” Sidney coughed in a hoarse dead 
voice. 

Kopec stumbled. His tracer sagged and the 
towline bent. Ticky snapped at him from behind 
but Kopec wouldn’t pull. Orion broke the muted 
silence with a quick sharp bark. Kopec cowered. 
Lepus spun around and the towline collapsed and 
the sledge swished still and stopped. Arabella shot 
at Kopec’s neck. 

*Hueeet! Hueeet! Huceet! Hueeeeecet!" Sid- 
ney ‘screamed, but through the grizzly gutty barks 
and growls and the whimpering yelps I barely 
heard him. I stared stunned at the heap of tangled 
beasts before me and I didn’t know what to do and 
I looked around to Sidney. 

He still stood high on the runners and he leaned 


` far over the back of the sledge so his face was only 


two feet from mine and he screamed with a scream 
that came from his bowels and his arteries stood 
pounding blue on his forehead and his head 
quivered with the force of his last command. 

*Hueeeceet. up! You! ... bloody! . . . bas- 
tards” 

The towline and tracers tangled in a vicious 
flailing attack. Kopec was under the pile, and when 
they dragged him I saw the splatter of bright red 
on the cold white ice. They fought to bite his neck 
and to bite his back and to bite his stomach and to 
bite the thick muscle of his loins. 

Sidney stepped off the runners and crept up dong 
the side of the sledge. His eyes were fixed on the 
dog at the bottom. With short cautious steps he 
nudged closer, quiet on the hard packed snow, and 
slow. Slowly sneaking erect to the beast heap where 
he watched dumb the slaughter. Slowly and with 
his eyes still fixed he bent low and kneeled and bent 
lower still until his red beard flattened on the snow. 
He peered through the snapping snarling to the 
one on the bottom and with his eyes wide and 
nostrils pulsing open steaming puffs he watched 
still and his chest heaved in and out in and out fast. 
Then with a long crying voice he repeated the 
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name, “Kopec. Kopec.” And I saw his lips move 
in a helpless dying whisper. “Kopec.” 

lhen from deep under the heap Lepus let loose 
Kopec and looked at Sidney and Sidney prone on 
the snow looked at Lepus. The rest kept tumbling 


and biting and barking but Lepus looked at Sidney . 


and his face was only a yard from hers and flat on 
the snow and he moved only his left leg back slowly 
and her nose wrinkled at the back and her tongue 
moved in and out between her teeth and she 
rumbled and growled slow and low and Sidney 


crawled slowly and smoothly back and back and 


looked at her and she growled faster and higher 
and her face tightened and her lip pulled high over 
her gums and she made little fast snaps and then 
leapt yapping out of the heap and drove at Sidney. 
He shrieked. He stood half up. He turned, and 
half bent, bolted across the ice. Lepus snapped 
choking at the end of her tracer. The dogs dropped 
Kopec and stumbled over the ropes after Sidney, 
and the sledge whipped around and the jolt knocked 
me off the pemmican boxes. I had been watching 
it all without moving or breathing. I fell on the 
dogs. 

I tangled in the tracers of the dogs beating to get 
at Sidney. I snapped the clip loose on Kopec’s 
tracer and he limped off to the north with a bloody 
white coat. I held them tight and dragged with 
them until I grabbed Lepus’ tracer and I dug my 
heels in and jerked the tracer so hard so many times 
I thought I broke her neck. I pulled her and kicked 
the other dogs as hard as I could but it hardly 
stopped the brutes. But I kicked and I pulled and 
I smashed my gloved hand across their faces and I 
beat at their soft underbellies and I cussed them 
until they stopped. I pulled Lepus hard and out of 
the heap and in front of the sledge and the panting 
huskies fell back in line with the tracers wrapped 
around their legs and necks and I held Lepus hard 
to keep the towline straight and I fell back on the 
ice in a hot wet sweat out of breath. 

Then I saw Sidney. He stood twenty yards 
behind the sledge. I have never seen any man 
like that. His face was the face of a man just dead. 
It was frozen white in the cold cold air, and his 
arms hung stiff at his sides, and his eyes did not 
look at the dogs and they did not look at me, but 


they looked to the south Berong the Plateau to 7 


something I could not see. 


Waves of hot blood swept up and down my . 


sweaty body lying flat on the ice of the Ross Ice 
Shelf at 72 below. 

Then I knew. 

I stared. He was unmoving. His eyes did not 
even blink. Beneath his roaring red parka his 
chest seemed unbreathing. And I was a panting 
fool, unable to move myself. How I knew I cannot 
say, but the certainty, the overwhelming sureness 
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was just there in that frozen red form. I was hot 
everywhere. My heart raced thumping in my ears 
and the boiling sickness in me rose and rose and 
into that numbing air I cried and the tears froze 
to my beard. I clung to Lepus and the dogs stood 
still and nothing stirred, not even the air, while 
I cried. 

Behind him the tip of fat gray Erebus sparkled for 
a minute in deep warm gold and the wisping steam 
fleckled in the first sign that the sun was edging 
closer to the horizon in its giant golden and unseen 
curves. 

“Sidney!” I called. He did not move. 

*Sidney! Sidney! Get on the sledge, Sidney." 
And still he did not move. 


With all the might I had left I yelled to him one 


last time. “‘Sidneeeeeceee!” 

He started and he looked at me and through his 
fat red beard he said, as he always said, “Ah, yes. 
Ah, yes. Come on, Henry, get on the sledge and 
mind you don't fall off, ay. Come on." 

I pulled Lepus around so she faced east to Scott 
Base and I let go and Sidney called, Huit up now 
boys. Huit up," and the sledge shot off and I 
jumped onto my pemmican boxes as they whisked 
by. 
We went straight east until we hit the Nodwell 
tracks and the dogs locked on and when we saw a 
turn.in the tracks ahead Sidney gave his little 
commands. 

“Houk, now. Houk. Arrrah. Arrrah. Arrrah." 

The light still shone when we got back and 
clipped the exhausted dogs on the chain. Inside 
I took my gear off and dunked my head in a 
bucket of hot water to melt the glob cf ice that 
cemented my scarf to my beard. Then I went to 
the little chow hall with the big picture of Robert 
Falcon Scott hanging on the south wall. Ivan the 


cook had kept two meals hot and he pulled them - 


out of the oven and put them on the table. It was 
mutton and steaming baked potatoes. I waited for 
Sidney and looked out the small square window. 

It looked south. It was growing dusky in mid- 
afternoon and the sun that had never come up 
was going. And from far beyond Minna Bluff, out 
further than beyond the Plateau, from somewhere 
far far to the south, a low cold wind was coming 
fast. It blew the loose gray snow and it poured from 
between the mountains and it smothered the surface 
of the earth in a smooth gray moving veil. And 
then it swished up and around the little window in 
swirling, diving, crashing eddies that engulfed 
the whole earth in a violent shuddering cold. And 
I couldn’t see out anymore so I turned inside and 
looked at the food and the rising steam billowing 
into the soft warm air. 


I don’t know just why, but never in my life have 


I felt so > happy. 
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by Elizabeth Brenner Drew 


Health ranks high up with motherhood as a condition 
lo be espoused, and that helps to explain the seeming 
ease with which a small dedicated band of research- 
and-cure devotees have combined their ideas, concerns, 
and inlimaltons of mortality into one of the most effec- 
live lobbies Washington has ever seen. In another of 
her deep-down examinations of the working of govern- 
ment, Mrs, Drew calls the roll of the health lobby, de- 
scribes its achievements, and suggests respectfully some 
of the problems provoked by its mulübillion-dollar 


. SUCCESS. 


us the end of World War II, the direct involve- 
ment of the U.S. government in trying to improve 
the health of' its citizens has grown by enormous 
proportions. Federal agencies support research into 
the causes of diseases, into development of cures 
and application of the most advanced medical find- 
ings. At the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Maryland, the government has built the 
greatest biomedical research institution in the 
world. In the eleven institutes on the Bethesda 
campus — each devoted to a specific problem such 
as heart disease, cancer, neurological diseases, men- 
tal illaess — and through grants to researchers in 
clinics and medical schools, the NIH directly sup- 
ports over 40 percent of the biomedical research in 
this country. It is, moreover, a government enter- 
prise of exceptional quality which attracts many of 
the nation’s outstanding scientists. 

Yet even more interesting than the fact of the 
growth of the government’s role is how it happened. 


THE HEALTH SYNDICATE / Washington's Noble Conspirators 


For one thing, it probably represents a unique his- 
torical phenomenon. For another, the decisions 
behind it have been made, as they must be, in the 
political context. And while there is no question 
that it represents a great achievement, within that 
overall achievement, even because of it, there have 
arisen some distortions and questionable departures 
in federal health policy. 

The extraordinary growth of the federal role in 
medical research had as its base a historical conflu- 
ence of forces in the post-war period. First, the 
“payoffs” from research in the physical sciences 
during the war — radar, the Bomb — gave basic 
research new respectability in political circles. Sec- 
ond, the end of the war left the nation with unem- 
ployed scientists and more money. Third, the med- 
ical societies concerned with specific diseases such 
as polio and cancer were taken over from the doc- 
tors by civilians and turned toward promotion to 
raise money and educate the public. Finally there 
were three remarkable men in positions of great 
power in Washington whose consuming interest was 
medical research: Dr. James Shannon, for the last 
twelve years the director of NIH; the late Repre- 
sentative John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island, who 
died of a heart attack early this year; and Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama. 

But it was Mrs. Mary Lasker, a very wealthy 
public-spirited citizen of New York with a fierce in- 
terest in health, who spun the web that linked all of 
these factors together. She did it with the help of 
what is referred to as her *stable" of doctor-allies, 
including men from the great medical centers such 
as Dr. Sidney Farber of Harvard and Dr. Michael 
De Bakey, the famous heart surgeon, of the Baylor 
Medical School, and a doctor who guards the 
health of the President of the United States; 
of her longtime friend Mrs. Florence Mahoney, 
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who entertains government figures in her elegant 
Georgetown home and pushes both her own and 
Mrs. Lasker’s causes; of her able Washington lob- 
byist, Mike Gorman, a redhead who wears a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and talks like a rough, cynical 
impresario. She also did it with her own brains, 
charm, appetite for power, and unshakable belief in 
the efficacy of money. For the past twenty years 
Mrs. Lasker has been, in the words of one federal 
health official, “the most important single factor in 
the rise of support for biomedical research." In the 
process, she has helped the NIH budget to explode 
from $2.5 million in 1945 to $1.4 billion this year, 
influenced Presidents, immobilized Secretaries of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, selected health 
policy makers, and pushed health policy in con- 
troversial directions. | 

Mrs. Lasker's network is probably unparalleled 
in the influence that a small group of private citi- 
zens has had over such a major area of national 
policy. One federal official refers to it as a “noble 
conspiracy." Gorman calls it a “high class kind of 
subversion, very high class. We're not second 
story burglars. We go right in the front door." 

Speaking at the Lasker Medical Awards lunch- 
eon last year, Douglass Cater, President Johnson's 
White House assistant on health matters, told the 
audience: 'President Johnson's last appointment 


before he left the White House for the hospital was. 


with Mary Lasker. And he didn't get away, either, 
without two memoranda from her to study while 
he was recuperating.” ‘“‘Mary and her colleagues," 
said Cater, “have set a new fashion in lobbyists. 
The moving and shaking done by such womenfolk 
affects everybody, including the most obdurate of 
politicians. Be glad for them, for our children’s 
children will reap the benefits." 

A problem with health policy making in gen- 
eral, and the role of the health syndicate in particu- 
lar, is the tendency to attempt to translate personal 
experience and concerns into national health pol- 
icy. This leads to a good deal of flukiness. There is 
- probably no more award-laden field — in which 
the $10,000 Lasker Awards are the most prestigious. 
Everyone who is for health is doing the Lord's work. 
This does not, however, preclude some questions 
about who has a direct line to heaven, or some 
fallings-out among the disciples. | 


qx health movers and shakers found each other 
through a combination of accidents and word of 
mouth. When Albert D. Lasker, an advertising 
genius, married Mary Woodard Reinhardt in 1940, 
his bride, a cum laude graduate of Radcliffe 
and former graduate student of Oxford, was already 
a successful businesswoman and energetic devotee 
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of public causes. Albert Lasker, meanwhile, 
amassed a fortune, which one associate estimates at 
close to $80 million by the 1940s. 

In 1942, Lasker liquidated his advertising busi- 
ness and set up the Albert and Mary Lasker Foun- 
dation, to push for federal support for medical re- 


search, then a new and controversial idea. It was. 


Albert Lasker's thought that the foundation should 
provide the “‘seed money" for research projects, 
then catalyze the federal government to follow on 
once the private efforts became established.. Their 
primary interests were in mental health, birth con- 
trol, and — after the Laskers’ cook was stricken with 
cancer in the early 1940s — cancer research. (Al- 
bert Lasker died of cancer in 1952.) 

Albert Lasker used ‘to vacation in Miami Beach, 
and there he introduced Mary to his friends Flor- 
ence and Daniel Mahoney. Daniel Mahoney’s 
late first wife had been the daughter of Ohio Gov- 
ernor James Cox, and Mr. Mahoney had inherited 
a substantial position in the Cox family newspaper 
chain, the largest Democratic chain in the country. 
Florence had always been interested in medicine, 
to the point of taking pre-med courses. Now, 
through her husband’s own interest in medicine, the 
Cox family’s connections, the outlet of the news- 
papers, and her access to the congressional press 
galleries, she could push her causes. 

Florence Mahoney read about the crusade to 
improve treatment of the mentally ill by an Okla- 
homa newspaperman named Mike Gorman. “I 
asked Mahoney,” she recalls, *to get him to work 
on the paper in Miami. He came for two weeks and 
stayed for six weeks. He wrote a sensational series 
— headlines every day. Then Mike went to the 
state legislature to lobby them, and he got $6 mil- 
lion for mental health within six weeks." 

In 1944, Senator Claude Pepper (Democrat, 
Florida) was persuaded by the Mahoneys (whose 
newspaper support he needed) and the Laskers 
(who contributed campaign funds) to hold hear- 
ings on federal support of health research. Mrs. 
Lasker supplied the senator with horrifying statis- 
tics about the mortality and morbidity rates of vari- 
ous diseases. She suggested that he read these off, 
have outside witnesses testify to the need for more 
research, and then ask federal officials how much 
they were spending to combat the diseases. The 
total being spent at the then modest National Insti- 
tute of Health and its affiliated Cancer Institute was 
$2.5 million. The Lasker forces believe that the 
Pepper hearings, the first of their kind, were very 
influential. Historically, they were the beginning of 
what became the health syndicate's highly devel- 
oped modus operandi in Congress. 

Both Mrs. Lasker and Mrs. Mahoney were Sende 


ly with the Trumans (Mrs. Truman was helpful in 


passing on messages and memoranda to her busy 


P» 
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husband), and during the Truman Administration 
there was White House support for building the 
NIH. The budget began to be increased, and the 
number of subsidiary institutes expanded. The 
great defeat of the Truman health insurance pro- 
gram taught Mrs. Lasker, who had devoted large 
amounts of money and energy to the fight, that 
head-on clashes with the AMA were to be avoided. 
But the AMA was so busy combating *'socialized 
medicine" that it failed to notice the implications 
for medical practice and medical education of the 
growing federal budget for health research. This, 
in turn, provided health research as a platform from 


which congressmen could voice a concern for health 


without incurring the powerful wrath of the AMA. 

Toward the end of the Truman Administration 
the President established, largely through the ef- 
forts of his medical adviser, Dr. Howard Rusk, the 
President's Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation. Dr. Rusk has been a friend of Presidents 
through his pioneering work in vocational rehabili- 
tation in his clinic at New York University and his 
influential medical column in the New York Tzmes. 
He has also been a friend of Mrs. Lasker's. The 
executive director of the President's commission 
and author of its report was Mike Gorman. The 
report called for higher levels of federal spending 
for medical research. 

This was the first evidence of what was to become 
another piece of the health syndicate's pattern: 
what Gorman calls “the White Paper device.” 
‘Through this type of study," he explained in a re- 
cent speech, “you develop the facts, you involve a 
great number of organizations previously not inter- 
ested, and you hopefully create a militant consensus 
in support of the findings of the Commission. The 
White Paper, or Commission report, is the founda- 
tion stone for legislation, and it provides an obvi- 
ous answer to the familiar myriad of charges raised 
by hostile legislators — you didn't study the prob- 
lem long enough, your conclusions were hastily 
drawn, you didn’t consult a broad enough segment 
of professional groups or of the American people at 
large, and so on." 

After his effective work on the commission, Mrs. 
Lasker asked Mike Gorman to run a Washington 
operation for the Lasker Foundation. Gorman, with 
his great interest in psychiatry and mental health, 
wanted a committee of his own to operate. “You 
want a committee?” he recalls Mrs. Lasker asking, 
and they thereupon set up what is now the National 
Committee Against Mental Illness — Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker and Mrs. Florence Mahoney, co-chair- 
men; Mike Gorman, executive director. From the 
committee's offices on Connecticut Avenue, Gor- 
man pushes Mrs. Lasker's interests in Washington. 

In 1950, Mrs. Mahoney, having divorced her 
husband, moved to Washington and established 
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what has become the utterly purposeful social side 


.of the syndicate's operations. It is probable that 


there is no one who has been important to health 
policy in Washington who has not dined — on, 
among other things, assorted but tasty health foods 
— at Mrs. Mahoney's. They usually leave with an 
armload of reading matter. (At one point, Mrs. 
Mahoney sent material on birth control to the 
Pope.) When Kennedy White House aides played 
softball, Mrs. Mahoney showed up at the games 
and invited them back to her house for beer. She 
taught Jacqueline Kennedy about export porcelain, 
and when Luci Johnson was married she gave her 
a set of rare china. Mrs. Mahoney will help officials’ 
wives find maids, and she will send a tureen of soup 
to the officials at their offices. 

Both Mrs. Lasker and Mrs. Mahoney are guests 
at the intimate dinners given by the Johnsons. Hap- 
pily for Mrs. Lasker, she and Mrs. Johnson now 
share an interest in planting shrubs and flowers all 
over the country. Mrs. Lasker is known for her 
parties at her Beekman Place townhouse in New 
York, where the worlds of politics and medicine 
meet, and when she comes to Washington she stays 
and entertains at Mrs. Mahoney’s. Mrs. Lasker is 
admired; Mrs. Mahoney is liked. Mrs. Lasker has 
been considered an able woman who has done good 
things but is too covetous of power, too insistent 
on her pursuits, too confident of her own expertise 
in the minutiae of medicine. Mrs. Mahoney is seen 
as gentler and warmer, and since she has never 
made the same claims, she has been easier to take. 


Ws Mrs. Lasker comes to Washington, she puts 
in long and strenuous days in pursuit of health. 
She carries in her handbag a folded onionskin 
chart tracing the rise of NIH appropriations over 
the years. Mrs. Lasker is known to be one of the 
nation’s more generous campaign contributors. 
“Pm on a first-name basis with one hundred fifty, 
one hundred seventy-five members of the House," 
says Gorman. “You know. A warm relationship." 
“We work on all the members of the Appropriations 
committees," he says. One year, the key vote was 
held by the late Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Mrs. Lasker had been 
cultivating Bridges friendship; she sent him the 
latest drugs and brought him special diet food 
for his hypertension. One day Mrs. Lasker waited 
over three hours to see Bridges. Once in his office 
she talked about his hypertension and discussed 
the importance of more research facilities. ‘‘Gen- 
eral Motors can't work without equipment, Styles," 
she told him. Bridges agreed to support an in- 
creased appropriation. 
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Early in 1967, Senate Majority Leader Mike 


Mansfield of Montana agreed to host a luncheon for 
his colleagues, at which Mrs. Lasker could press for 
more funds for heart research. Some thirty-six 
senators attended. Dr. De Bakey and other distin- 
guished cardiologists told the senators about the 
million people who die of heart disease each year. 
“I order the food," says Gorman, “and see that the 
tables are bussed properly; Mansfield makes the 
opening remarks, and we go to work." 

When Lyndon Johnson was running the Senate, 
Mrs. Lasker befriended him, too. In 1959, Mr. 
Johnson agreed to speak in support of a $200 
milion increase in the NIH budget over that 
requested by President Eisenhower. (Two years 
later Vice President Johnson was the featured 
speaker at the Lasker Medical Awards luncheon.) 
The 1959 speech was his maiden speech on health 
research. It was written by Mike Gorman. It was 
a classic of sorts: “‘In the childhood of many of us in 
this chamber, diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and a host of other dis- 
eases brought heartbreak to hundreds of thousands 
of American families. Few were the families in 
Texas, or in any part of the country for that matter, 
who did not lose at least one child to one of these 
major killers. . . . Over the past decade alone, 
cancer has claimed the lives of five members of 
this body. . . . Cancer has killed many of our 
military heroes whom enemy bullets failed to 
stop. .. . By another ironic twist of fate, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee hearings on the 
Budget for the National Cancer Institute for the 
coming year were held on the very day that our 
great Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, was 
laid to rest. . . . Its deadly stranglehold upon 
the fiber of our democracy was nowhere better 
assessed than in a brief editorial which appeared 
several days after the death of John Foster Dulles 
in the ‘Machinist,’ the official publication of the 
International Association of Machinists: ‘For six 
years the Communists tried every trick in the book 
to get John Foster Dulles out of their hair. What 
the Commies couldn't do to our former Secretary of 
State, cancer did." 


jn technique of reminding the lawmakers of 
their mortality has been consistently effective in 
raising the ante for health research, and this ac- 
counts in good part for the astounding exponential 
growth of the NIH budget. So do the “fact books" 
produced by the National Health Education Com- 
mittee, another Lasker organization in New York, 
showing how biomedical research has increased 
longevity, and the clear-cut definition of what the 

congressmen were being asked to vote for: to “cure” 
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cancer, heart disease, and so on. ‘‘Cancer and 
heart disease have more money,” says Mrs. Lasker, 
"because they are major causes of death, and the 
members of Congress can understand that.” The 
story goes that in the days when one of the NIH 
branches was called the Institute of Microbiology, 
one congressman asked, “Whoever died of micro- 
biology?" The name was changed to the Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

The growth o£ NIH can also be attributed to the 
concurrent appearance on the scene of Senator 
Hill, Representative Fogarty, and Dr. Shannon. 
John Fogarty was a brilliant rough-edged Irish- 
man who entered Congress in 1941 at the age of 
twenty-eight with a high school education and ten 
years’ experience as a bricklayer. In 1949-he be- 
came the chairman of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee that handled the funds for health, a 


. post of great power. Until a couple of years ago, 


Fogarty underscored his own power by denying 
sufficient staff to the secretary of HEW. Gorman 
claims that Mrs. Lasker “made” Fogarty, taught 
him everything he knew, but this is not quite the 
case. It understates Fogarty’s independent, im- 
pressive mastery of the details of federal health pro- 


grams. Moreover, though Mrs. Lasker and Fogarty . 


were close allies, Fogarty was even closer to Dr. 
Shannon. Shannon, through an extraordinary 
combination of professional standards and political 
instincts, traits which in other men are frequently at 
cross-purposes, managed to build both a great re- 
search institution and a political base for it in Con- 
gress. Mrs. Lasker was closer to Hill than to Fo- 
garty. Hill, as it happens, had an innate interest in 
health policy: his father was a prominent surgeon, 
five cousins and two brothers-in-law were doctors, 
and Hill himself was named for the great surgeon 
Joseph Lister. Hill directed health policy from a 
dual position of power in the Senate, as chairman 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, which 
authorizes health programs, and as chairman of the 
Appropriations subcommittee which provides the 
money. 

In the raising of the budget, Fogarty, Hill, Shan- 
non, and Lasker performed each year as a highly 
polished quartet. First, the Administration would 
submit a budget request. As with just about 
every government agency's request, it would be 
lower than the NIH had suggested to HEW and 
than HEW in turn had suggested to the Budget 
Bureau. Holding his hearings, Fogarty would casti- 


gate the White House for the “cutbacks” and elicit - 


from the NIH officials, as if he didn’t already know, 
the amount they had initially requested and the 
comment that they could do well with the full 
amount. Fogarty would say that he did not care 
what the bureaucrats in the Budget Bureau thought; 
he wanted to hear from the *'experts." Then Gor- 
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man would field his ‘‘citizen witnesses," well- 
known physicians such as De Bakey, Farber, Paul 
Dudley White, Karl Menninger, who would state 
the case for more money. 

Finding good medical witnesses; according to 
Gorman, is not easy. “Their language is extremely 
technical, jargonistic. I forbid doctors to use the 
term ‘myocardial infarction.’ I say, ‘You call it 
heart attack or you leave the room.’ That and ‘no 
smoking.’ Those are the two rules. It's hard to find 
the right combination. De Bakey is unique; he has 
the aura of the surgeon, he’s articulate, enthusias- 
tic. Most doctors are not enthusiastic, not used to 
the verbal give and take. The Rusks, Farbers, De 
Bakeys have the evangelistic pizzazz. Put a tam- 
bourine in their hands and they go to work.” 

Carefully assessing the mood within his own sub- 
committee, and the more conservative full Appro- 
priations Committee, Fogarty would then raise 
the NIH budget and write a justifying report in 
which Gorman and Shannon usually had a hand. 
Such is the stature of the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee chairmen in general, and such was Fogarty’s 
in particular, that he had his way when the bill 
came to the House floor. 

The budget raises which Fogarty produced en- 
abled Hill to take them still higher. Essentially the 
same routine would be followed in the Senate — 
"citizen witnesses" and all. During this time, Gor- 
man and Mrs. Lasker would be making their 
rounds, doing what they could to assure the success 
of Fogarty's and Hill's budget-raising performances. 

In 1959, after years of what Gorman calls *'glori- 
ous adversity" during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion (the. NIH budget went from $59 million to 
$400 million between 1953 and 1960), some Repub- 
licans began to propose a closer look at the runaway 
NIH budget. Senator Hill graciously offered to di- 
rect the study himself, and appointed a Committee 
of Consultants on Medical Research. Among its 
members were Michael De Bakey, Sidney Farber, 
and others who were in the health syndicate’s inner 
circles. Gorman helped out with the report, which 
called for a substantial rise in federal support for 
medical research. The study, says Hill, was “‘very 
helpful." 


I. THEIR view, one of the most satisfying successes 
of the health syndicate is the federally sponsored 
system of special centers for the treatment of heart 
disease, cancer, and stroke which is now being 
established throughout the country. In 1960 Mike 
Gorman succeeded in getting inserted into the 
Democratic platform a call for a special White House 
study of heart disease and cancer. In 1961, a spe- 
cially appointed body produced a report now 
known as the “‘Bay of Pigs Report," both because it 
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was presented to President Kennedy on the day 
of the invasion, and because it was so badly done 
that it was a bit of a disaster in its own right. The 
Lasker forces pushed for another commission, and 
it is said that it was suggested now that it be a com- 
mission on stroke as well as on cancer and heart 
disease, although strokes are considered a subspe- 
cies of heart disease, to appeal to President Ken- 
nedy, whose father had suffered a stroke. In any 
event, the President was considering a new commis- 
sion before he was killed. 

Behind the efforts for such a commission lay the 
Lasker group's growing impatience to get the re- 
sults “off the shelf," as they say, and out into the 
country. They visualized a network of heart, can- 
cer, and stroke institutes which would conduct re- 
search, training, and patient care. The idea ap- 
pealed to President Johnson. Beyond the fact that 
Mr. Johnson likes Mrs. Lasker and admires her 
achievements, her impatience to get practical ap- 
plication of the fruits of research was consistent with 
his own nature. In the spring of 1964, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer and 
Stroke was established. Its chairman was Michael 
De Bakey. Among the members were Mrs. Flor- 
ence Mahoney, Mrs. Harry Truman, Dr. Sidney 
Farber, Dr. Howard Rusk, Dr. Edward Dempsey, 
and a number of others close to the Lasker circle. 
"We had a quorum,” says Gorman. 

Included in that quorum was Dr. J. Willis Hurst 
of Emory University, the man who monitors Presi- 
dent Johnson's heart. (He's with us," says Gor- 
man.) Being the President's doctor seems to be a 
promising route into a position of health policy 
making. Dr. James Cain of the Mayo Clinic is a 
longtime friend of Mr. Johnson's and has general 


responsibility for his health. Dr. Cain told the 


President over dinner one night that he was worried 
about the way that the Pentagon was drafting doc- 
tors, and this led to establishment of the National 
Advisory Commission on Health, Manpower (its 
areas of concern were broadened at the insistence 
of other health officials). Dr. Cain, of course, served 
on the commission. Dr. Wilbur Gould, who oper- 
ated on the President's larynx, has been suggested 
by the White House for a position on a health ad- 
visory council, and he is expected to be making 
health policy before the year is out. Even Luci 
Johnson Nugent's doctor's wife was named to a 
consumer advisory council not long ago. 

In December, 1964, the President's Commission 
on Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke reported, call- 
ing for a national network of heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke centers which would conduct research, 
training, and patient care. So hurriedly was the 
legislation drafted for the forthcoming session of 
Congress that one man working with the White 
House who saw the bill zip by says that *'in all my 
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experience I never saw a piece of legislation leave 
the White House on which there was less clarity on 
what the federal government was going to do.” 
Nevertheless, the President made it one of his priori- 
ties, and the bill was passed by Congress in 1965. 
While the goals of the Lasker forces in pushing 
the heart disease, cancer, and stroke program may 
seem unexceptionable, others who are as in favor of 
health as they are are disturbed by the decision to 
embark on this type of program. For it raises some 
of the most serious and difficult questions, moral as 
well as medical and financial, involved in defining 
the federal government's role in health care. The 
centers are to provide the most advanced treatment 
of these diseases, but in most cases even the most ad- 
vanced treatment can only ameliorate them, not 
cure them, and can only postpone death. Is the 
government therefore assuming responsibility for 
the care of these patients for the rest of their lives? 
If the federal government is going to begin to pro- 
vide centers for certain diseases, would it be better 
to provide them for diseases which can be cured or 
for those which cannot yet be cured? Similarly, if 
such a departure is to be made, should it focus on 
diseases which affect primarily the elderly, as these 
do, or on diseases which affect primarily the young? 
These kinds of policy considerations should have 
preceded a decision to initiate a program of 
centers for heart disease, cancer, and stroke, .but 
they did not. The very name of the commission, 
and its membership, preordained its conclusions. 
. Moreover, the issues involved in producing the 
“payoffs” from research, in getting the findings 
“off the shelf," are not so simple as the Lasker 
forces make out — as President Johnson, at great 
pain, learned this past year. 


d Lasker forces feel that the NIH directors 
must be pushed into more concern for faster “‘pay- 
off? from the research dollar. ‘They should be 
paving more attention to helping human beings," 
says Mrs. Lasker, “who after all are the ones who 
are paying for research. I know you have to 
have basic research, but once you've spent $8.5 
billion, I think you should do more to see how the 
dollars apply to human beings. The NIH people 
are not people with a sense of mission to reduce the 
death rate directly. I don’t mean that they're not 
well motivated. Too many of them are without a 
sense of deep urgency." As. Gorman puts it, “We 
figure they get the seven-year itch in eight years." 
One of the ways that the Lasker group has pushed 
" for “payoff” has been through getting themselves 
appointed to the NIH advisory councils, which ap- 
prove all research grants and therefore have con- 
siderable voice in NIH policy. Mrs. Lasker has 
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served on the councils more often than has anyone 
else, and way up there are Mrs. Mahcney, Dr. 
Farber, and Dr. De Bakey. Mrs. Lasker’s sister, 
Alice W. Fordyce, is on the National Advisory 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases Council. Their uses 
of these positions have often put them at odds with 
Dr. Shannon and the directors of specific institutes. 

A few years ago, for instance, the National Ad- 
visory Heart Council stated that the highest pri- 
ority should be given to a $100 million program to 
develop an artificial heart. Shannon resisted, on 
the grounds that there was not yet a sufficient scien- 
tific base on which to develop an artificial heart. 
He knew, moreover, that development would be 
highly expensive, and once started, the demands for 
the product could end in consuming all of the 
funds for research on artificial hearts — at the cost 
of a better product in the longer run. The limits on 
medical and economic resourcés raise, again, dif- 
ficult social as well as medical issues. When is it 
scientifically feasible to proceed with the develop- 
ment of such devices? Would the price, in deaths, 
of postponement be offset by the saving of more lives 
through a more effective instrument at some future 
time? Shannon initiated instead a much smaller, 
highly directed program designed to learn a good 
deal more about what kinds of devices would be 
useful at what stages in what sorts of heart prob- 
lems. Resisting the all-out artificial heart produc- 
tion program was not easy, particularly since it had 
the backing of Dr. De Bakey, a physician quite 
adept at publicizing his. causes. 

Another way that the Lasker group has pushed 
for earlier cures is through allies in Congress. Sena- 
tor Hill has been especially helpful. ‘‘There is noth- 
ing more important," he says, “than getting the 
findings and getting them out to the patient’s bed- 
side." Dr. Farber has been a strong supporter of 
studying the effects of various drugs on cancer, and 
Senator Hill, through simply adding the money for 
it to its budget, pushed the NIH into a massive pro- 


‘gram of cancer chemotherapy. The program, 


which began in 1955 over the objections cf a large 
number of scientists, has now cost about $250 mil- 
lion. Although there have been a few useful re- 
sults, many question whether more progress would 
not have been purchased through a similar invest- 
ment elsewhere. A special committee which stud- 
ied the NIH in 1965 (this group contained no traces 
of the syndicate) said that the program had been 
begun on too large a scale, based on too little 
scientific data. “The availability of money,” it 
said, ‘exceeded the availability of sound ideas." 
A second objection to the cancer chemotherapy pro- 
gram has been that it was a search for a cure when 
there was little knowledge about the cause, and 
that this seldom works. Finally, the availability of 
research money in a given medical field has circular 
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effects: the money attracts the researchers who in 
turn request more money. ‘There are always vogues 
in medicine. If the most enthusiastic supporters of a 
certain vogue have political access, the circular ef- 
fect can be intensified. If the program doesn’t show 
sufficient results, its backers can say that it is because 
it needs more money. This can cause some serious 
displacement. Cancer chemotherapy research, for 
example, consistently received ever expanding 
funds, while those interested in viruses as a cause of 
cancer received little support. It now appears that 
the study of viruses might produce the most impor- 
tant knowledge yet about cancer. 

In recent years, Mrs. Lasker has become increas- 
ingly insistent upon large-scale field trials of drugs. 
People who know her ascribe this to a combination 
of her general interest in health and her own 
intimations of mortality. This year, for example, 
her forces persuaded Senator Hill to add $4 million 


to the NIH budget, without asking NIH, for a test. 


of an anti-coagulant drug, to see if it will reduce 
heart attacks. NIH scientists say that the project 
is poorly conceived, and that it may take ten years 
and over $100 million to test just this one drug. 
Still another way to push for “payoff” is to go 
straight to the President. One day last spring, dur- 
ing a White House meeting of doctors and hospital 
officials on Medicare, President Johnson made the 
slightly irrelevant announcement that he was “‘serv- 
ing notice" on his secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to convene a meeting of the NIH 
directors, which the President would attend, to 


"hear the plans, if any, they have of reducing 


deaths and disability, of expanding research." It 
pleases the Lasker group that this was the first that 
HEW officials heard about it. But no one was un- 
clear about where the President got the idea. At the 
meeting which took place a few weeks later, the 
President asked the NIH directors a series of ques- 
tions, drawn up by Mrs. Lasker and Gorman. 

The President's initiative, as if he didn’t have 
enough problems, caused an explosion among the 
scientists and in the universities. They took it to 
mean that the Lasker forces were in the saddle; 
that support for applied research and development 
was to be substituted for support for basic research 
by an anti-intellectual, unsophisticated President 
who could never understand such things. Many 
scientists feel that basic research in general gets 
(Officially, less than half of the 
federal health research budget is classified as going 
for basic research; in many other scientific fields, 
the balance is heavily on the side of application and 
development.) They know that premature appli- 
cation can lead to wasteful, or imbalanced, pro- 
grams. They feel that national policy reflects this 
country's instinct for the practical, its assumption, 
as one leading scientist put it, “that it can buy re- 
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search by the yard." This leads them to conclude 
that basic research must have the strongest possible 
advocacy in the public arena. Their opponents 
argue that too high a proportion of the biomedical 
research dollar has gone to basic research, and that 
unless the strongest possible advocacy is given to 
clinical testing and production of medical services, 
the fruits of the research will remain in the labora- 
tories. Too much of what might help us, they say, is 
left to serendipity and Germanic journals. 

While there is obviously some validity to what 
both sides say, the argument is not quite real be- 
cause it implies far greater separations and distinc- 
tions between basic and applied biomedical re- 
search than actually exist. There are many exam- 
ples in the work at NIH. Through basic research 
in genetics, more was learned about the origins of 
a number of diseases. Basic research on tissue cul- 
ture led to a series of virus vaccines. The argument 
posits a clear-cut choice between one or the other. 
This is an issue which calls for sophisticated policy- 
making machinery, not to come up with a single 
policy, but constantly weigh the priorities between 
alternatives, each of which is laudable. This is not 
an issue which should be decided on the basis of who 
happens to have the President's ear. 

Sometime last spring Mrs. Lasker thought it was 
time for the President to prod the NIH directors 
again. This time, however, the President heard 


from some of his official advisers that. the entire 


affair had done him no good. In a dramatic at- 
tempt to recoup, the President helicoptered to the 
NIH campus in Bethesda, nodded approvingly at 
its facilities, and made a speech which managed 
not to make either side mad. He bowed to basic 
research (“The government supports this creative 
exploration because we believe that all knowledge 
is precious; because we know that all progress 
would halt without it?) and to cures (“There is 
no use in opening someone up and saying, ‘It is 
too far gone. I can’t do anything about it”). 
But most of all he made the men at NIH happy by 
calling their institution a ‘“‘billion-dollar success 
story." In scientific circles, the Presidents trip is 
referred to as “the Pedernales solution.” 

There are a number of thoughtful people with a 
role in health policy who are apt to become highly 
exasperated with Mrs. Lasker. But then they re- 
mind themselves of the contribution that she and 
her group have made. In its buccaneering fashion, 
the health syndicate has done great good. 

“People get so mad at her," says one government 
man, “that they say that Mary Lasker is almost al- 
ways wrong. In fact, she has been almost always 
right. Her instincts are very correct — that bio- 
medical research must be built up, that there must 
be more delivery of health services. The problems 
come when these get mixed up with her personal 
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interests, her politicking, and her taste for power, 
and then she gets into trouble and causes trouble.” 
The exasperation stems largely from the fact that 
Mrs. Lasker’s group would not recognize the need 
for choices, but then do-gooders seldom do. It 
is questionable that the Lasker forces should be 
blamed for the fact that they were so successful, 
or for the related fact that there were no equivalent 
forces pressing for other health priorities. It is not 
their fault that the U.S. Public Health Service, a 
quasi-military corps based on an eighteenth-century 
concept, has been so lacking in courage and imagi- 
nation, so deferential, in dealing with everything 
from disease prevention to pollution control, to the 
status quo. 

Nonetheless, the resulting distortions in federal 
health policy cannot be blinked aside. To be very 


hard about it, the prevention, or postponement, of _ 


death among the aged may not be the most impor- 
tant priority in medicine, yet that is the decision that 
the politicians have made. Theresources that gointo 
the research and treatment of diseases which affect 
primarily the aged, in combination with Medicare 
and Medicaid and other health programs of benefit 
to the elderly, consume at least 50 percent of the 
federal health budget. While roughly one eighth 
of the U.S. population is over 60, almost half of it 
is under 25. And for all of its medical prowess, the 
United States has an infant mortality rate that is 
worse than that in fourteen other countries. About 
40 percent of those called up for the draft fail to 
pass its tests for mental, physical, and emotional 
health. It has been estimated that large percentages 
of the handicapping conditions which children now 
suffer — congenital malformations, vision or hear- 
ing defects, psychiatric problems, and others — 
could be prevented. This year, the federal govern- 
ment is spending only $167 million on child health 
services programs, and another $65 million on 
child health and mental retardation research at 
NIH's Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment, as against $165 million at the Heart 
Institute for research alone. There is much less 
federal support for research on trauma and acci- 
dents, which hospitalize more than 2 million people 
each year and kill another 100,000, than there is on 
diseases that kill or disable far fewer people at a far 
lower social cost. Moreover, distortions beget dis- 
tortions. Physicians who go into research are at- 
tracted to the fields where there is a large amount 
of support for research. 

Nor can some of the assumptions on which health 
policy has been sold be accepted on their face. 
Despite the claims of the Lasker group about how 
our investment in health research has produced 
longevity, this.is not at all clear. Longevity in the 
United States has increased, but it has increased 
. more in other nations, even those which started 
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from a higher longevity base. The mortality rate is 
a crude indicator, in any event. It says nothing 
about the social, economic, or emotional conse- 
quences of diseases. It does not measure the effects 
of chronic diseases that are not primarily killers. 

It is not at all clear, either, that in buying health 
services we have bought health. HEW policymakers 
say that they have searched, but have not been able 
to find, documentation of the assumption that peo- 
ple who receive regular medical attention are 
healthier than those who do not. This may require 
an entirely new definition of the components of 


“health.” A great many more deaths might be pre- 


vented, or diseases, cured," if smoking were re- 
duced, if automobiles were safer, if the air were 
cleaner, than through post-facto, disease-oriented 
research and services. In the days when there were 
less social and military claims on the budget, and 
when these alternatives were less understood, such 
choices did not have to be faced. But now they do. 

Even the “payoff”? argument has somewhat 
missed the point. It is now widely believed that 
the great gap in the delivery of health services is 


not simply between the laboratory and the prac- - 


titioner, but between the treatment received if one 
is lucky enough to have access to a great university 
medical complex and the treatment received in the 
small towns and rural areas, or between the treat- 
ment in the medical complexes and the ghetto. 
These gaps are less romantic, and they are more 
difficult to deal with. ` 

There is increasing concern among health policy 
makers over the disorganization and inequities in 
medical services. There is a growing feeling that 
the categorical, disconnected, disease-oriented, spe- 
cific-fee-for-specific-service approach is outmoded. 
(Even Medicare does not ensure comprehensive 
medical treatment; it ensures the payment of doc- 
tors! bills.) The comprehensive health clinics which 
the poverty program has begun to opea in ghetto 
neighborhoods, using new approaches to health 
care, are seen as the first step in a new direction. 
This, the general awareness of the needs of the 
poor that came with the poverty program, the 
demands of the labor movement, the involvement 
of the insurance companies, the restiveness of the 
medical students — all are going to have an in- 
creasing volce in defining health policies. 

This means that the voice of the health syndicate 
will be diminished. This comes at a time when its 
powers would inevitably fade. John Fogarty is 
dead. Lister Hill is seventy-two and in political 
trouble. Mary Lasker and Florence Mahoney are 
no longer young women. The political climate is 
changing. The health syndicate has been, there- 
fore, a historical phenomenon, probably an un- 
paralleled one, certainly an important one. There 
may never be anything like it again. 
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THE PROMISE OF THERA 
A Bronze Age Pompeii 


by Emily Vermeule 


The excavalions on the island of Santorin, ancient Thera, which were directed for the Archaeological Society of 


Athens by Professor Spyridon Marinatos, attracted worldwide attention last summer, and still do. An old idea was 


revived, that the eruption and collapse of Thera under the sea had helped create the legend of the Lost Atlantis. The 


public and press were excited by the “new Pompeii" so well preserved under volcanic ash. In the article which fol- 


lows, Professor Marinatos’ colleague sets the matter in more scholarly perspective. Mrs. Vermeule, who attended 


the American School of Classical Studies in Athens afler her graduation from Bryn Mawr, is now a fellow for 


research al the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and a professor of arl and Greek at Wellesley College. 


Pecar one hundred years ago, Greek and 
French archaeologists uncovered the remains of a 
‘‘prehistoric Pompeii” deep under the ashen surface 
of the Greek island of Thera in the Cyclades. 
What they saw then was extraordinary — houses 
still standing to the roof, with windows overlooking 
the sea, frescoes on the walls, grain in the granaries, 
painted vases and stone tools, bones of animals and 
branches of trees, and a little old man caught in 
the Bronze Age disaster of Thera. Nineteenth- 
century scientists felt a childlike wonder at this 
glimpse of daily life from an era so ancient they 
could not identify it. 

Thera is the most southerly of the Cycladic is- 
lands, which fill the Aegean Sea between Greece 
and Crete. It is an active volcano, near a major 
earthquake fault, and during its violent past the 
whole central mass of the island has blown high in 
the air, once or perhaps twice, and fallen back in 
again. After long discharges of ash, in about 23,000 
B.C. and 1500 B.c. it seems that the normal volcanic 
outlets became plugged, and super-hot gas-charged 
magma burst up from under the earth through a 
solid cap of island, throwing huge boulders fifty 
kilometers in the air and scattering hot ash, or tephra, 
over the whole eastern Mediterranean. When 


the magma chamber under the earth drained out, 
the remaining pillars of matter were too fragile 
to stand, and everything collapsed into the new 
hollow with a huge inrush of sea. This invasion of 
water was accompanied by a trembling of the 
earth, incredible noise, 150-foot tidal waves, elec- 
trified atmosphere, gales, steam, sulfuric mist, and 
showers of ash which barred the sunlight and 
turned much of the world dark. In 1500 B.c., when 
the Mediterranean was densely inhabited by highly 
civilized people, the eruption of Thera must have 
caused a shocking amount of physical damage and 
mental agony on all the neighboring coasts. 

As you sail into the caldera of Thera now you 
quickly sense the presence of a natural power too 
demonic to understand neatly. The whole island 
is volcanic sculpture, layers of pale ash and pumice 
thrown up from inside the earth to mask the orig- 
inal limestone flanks of the island mountain. Only 
the rim of the crater survives, sheer cliffs of ash 
rising 1200 feet above the sea, layered in tones of 
rose and tan and white, broken by bizarre bastions 
of tougher debris, held between a bed of black 
lava below and a coating of vineyards and white 
villages above. 

The circle of the crater is broken three times, 


Harp player, marble, from Thera. Courtesy, Badisches Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe. 
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once in the north and twice in the west, where the 
sea has flowed in to isolate the little block of Aspro- 
nisi, the longer arc of Therasia. The whole gap, 
four times larger than the hole the volcano of 
Krakatoa made in itself when it blew up the Sunda 
Straits in 1883 and staggered the world, is four 
miles across and 1200 feet deep. Three volcanic 
islets, the Kameni, or Burnt Ones, grow slowly in 
the center, steaming gently and oozing brown lava, 
warming the sea and attracting sharks. 

The last major eruption of Thera took place in 
1925, and there were minor convulsions in 1928, 
1939, and 1950. Between convulsions earthquakes 
rock the island. Thousands of islanders left after 
the quake of 1956, which killed scores in falling 
rock, smashed the villages, and expelled the sea 
nearly a thousand feet from the coasts. One ad- 
mires the Therans who stay. It would be interest- 
ing to explore their deeper thoughts about life on 
a volcano, and to assess the quality of their child- 
hood terrors. Yet Greeks are full of courage and 
disconcerting honesty; they are used to the threats 
of nature. From day to day they are more con- 
cerned with poverty than with forces under the 
earth. 

Thera is not rich, although some individuals 
are. Rain scarcely falls there. There is only one 
hillside brook, springing from the one big limestone 
hill to project above the ash, Prophet Elias, which 
carries the gray stone city of classical Thera on one 
peak and a white monastery on the other. Else- 
where people depend on cisterns and on black 
bags of water towed in by boat. In this dry land 
the houses are paradoxically damp because they 
are partly hollowed out of the cliffs like troglodyte 
caves, vaulted free-form honeycombs where the 
sun never reaches. The volcanic soil is good for 
acid fruits — small tomatoes, and the grapes which 
make the famous Santorini wine. Both crops are 
troublesome. The wind blows so hard that the 
grapes cannot be propped up to catch the sun; 
the wine is too sweet to sell abroad much. 

Transportation depends on a few old Fords and 
an army of donkeys. Only donkeys can manage 
the hairpin stone trails from the landing stages to 
the towns a thousand feet above. In this flat, 
sheared-off country without earth, water, or trees 
it is hard to make a living. The villagers say their 
income often does not exceed $60 a year to feed a 
family of four, although in good years they may 
make $200. In such an economy men go to sea, 
or wait on tourists, or mine pumice. 


qe prehistoric ruins of Thera were first exposed 
over a century ago in the pumice mines. French 
engineers for Suez realized that Thera provided 
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a prime cheap source of cement for the canal and 
the installations of Port Said. They started open- 
air mines in the huge deposit of ash south of the 
main town of Phirá, on the southern tip of Therasia, 
and at scattered points around the circumference 
of the island wherever ships could come in close. 
Houses all over the Middle East are still built out 
of Thera. 

The white volcanic ash when mixed with chalk 
makes a fine hard waterproof concrete; the wetter 
it gets the harder it grows. The pumice, which 
comes in pale porous nuggets or chunks, is exported 
raw and ground at its destination for building, 
industrial abrasives, and cleaning inky fingers. 
Some dentists use it too, though most American 
teeth are cleaned by Italian volcanoes. Freighters 
moor close under the cliffs where wooden chutes 
carry the volcanic glass, crashing a thousand feet 
down into the waiting holds. One foreman with 
forty years’ experience in the mines, Mr. Savvas, 
has watched a solid half mile of Thera sent over- 
seas since his boyhood, and like his predecessors, 
he has seen innumerable traces of ancient civiliza- 
tion chewed up by commerce. The men are so 
used to the world underneath the ash that they 
scarcely pay attention to it anymore. 

The mines of Phirá make a wild white landscape 
which grows eerie at noon under the sun's heat. 
The crucial level for prehistory lies between 90 
and 120 feet down, where a layer of weathered 
brown lava was the surface of T hera in the second 
millennium B.C. House walls are tossed aside in 
wavering lines by the machines; pottery and plaster 
litter the ground. The miners often see wood — 
parts of Cycladic houses or simply the trees which 
once grew in the fields. A few years back a wild 
almond with bark and leaves excited much com- 
ment but was not saved. 

Exploration started in the mines across the 
caldera on Therasia. A maze of walls appeared 
under the property of Mr. Alaphousos, ‘“‘a foreigner 
from the other side of the island." The professor 
of chemistry in Athens Christomanos saw them and 
understood their significance; the distinguished 
Theran Dr. Nomikos joined Alaphousos in explor- 
ing them. The Greek scientists were vastly curious 
about how so much volcanic matter had arrived 
on top of constructions which were clearly very 
primitive, but the danger of the site hampered 
their investigations. Cascades of loose pumice kept 
rolling down to threaten them with live burial. 

At an early stage the explorers were joined by a 
lucid and energetic Frenchman, Ferdinand Fouqué, 
whose name should be honored on Thera forever. 
Fouqué was a highly trained geologist sent out 
by his government to keep watch on the long erup- 
tion of Thera which started in 1866 and continued 
for several years. He realized at once that Nomikos' 
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This seagoing scientist is 
helping oceanographers fathom 
the mysteries of the deep. 


What's he doing at IBM? 


IBM’s Ed Coughran is a scientist who applies mathematics to 
ocean Studies. He is assigned to work with Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography of the University of California, San Diego. One of 
his jobs is to help oceanographers at sea as they struggle to 
gather information—in fair weather or foul, 24 hours a day. 
“On a cruise," says Coughran, *'oceanographers collect thou- 
sands of facts. But ordinarily, they don’t have time to analyze this 
n information until they return to port. If they find something inter- 
esting, they can't do anything about it until next time out—so 
things move slowly." 
Ed Coughran is developing techniques to help oceanographers 
Speed things up: by going down to the sea with computers. 
Coughran helped to install an IBM computer aboard the re- 
&&. search vessel, Thomas Washington, foratrip intothe tropi- 
cal Pacific. Scripps' oceanographers wanted to 
learn more about this lonely, largely unexplored 
stretch of sea. 
The computer, through sensing equipment, was 
able to collect and store facts on water tem- 
perature, salinity and pressure. Then, analyze 
it immediately. This meant oceanographers 
could formulate new theories and gather the 
facts to test them while still in the Pacific. 
This and other information about the 
ocean can serve mankind in many ways— 
for example, in helping us exploit the food 
resources of the undersea world. And it's 
one more demonstration of how IBM ex- 
perts—like Ed Coughran—are using com- 
puters to help solve information problems 
of all kinds, ashore or afloat. 
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speaks for you. It bubbles 
and tingles and sparkles. It's 
young and lively and gay. 
It's like nothing else in the 
world. In Italy, it's almost as 
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ruins under Therasia were the first good evidence 
for the date of the big eruption which had made 
the caldera and shrouded the remnants so thickly 
in ash. A hundred years ago no one could tell 
precisely how old the Therasia ruins were, but they 
were clearly pre-Greek. In the end Fouqué and 
his colleagues had cleared six principal rooms of 
what seemed to be a large farmhouse, built of 
lava boulders, with branches of wild olive inserted 
into the walls as an elastic framework. There was a 
columned hall, and stairs, and windows overlooking 
the sea. The farm was still full of household 
furnishings. Fouqué made detailed records in a 
neat and vivid style, which makes it sad that his 
monumental book Santorin et ses éruptions should be 
so rare today. There seemed to be only one victim, 
an aged man crumpled by the falling roof. The 
human situation was not like Pompeii, no crowds of 
choked contorted sufferers. The Therans may 
have had warning and escaped to sea. 

The Therasia site was dangerous. Fouqué 
thought that ruins he had been shown at Akrotiri 
might be easier to investigate — here the deposit 
of ash and pumice was much shallower, only six 
to thirty feet. Akrotiri is an important village built 
around a medieval castle, on the south coast of 
the horned crescent of the main island. It com- 
mands the inner and outer seas, and possesses a 
large undulating terrain of vineyards broken by 
ravines, terraced erosion gullies lined with modern 
retaining walls of lava boulders. The paths at the 
bottom of these ravines run just above the base- 
ments of the ancient houses. Fouqué saw walls 
sticking accessibly out of the ash, but a misunder- 
standing over the price of prime vine land kept him 
from large-scale excavation; he was able to extract 
a number of vases, however, and two rings of nearly 
pure gold. In 1870 he persuaded the Ecole Fran- 
caise d'Athénes to send out to Akrotiri two young 
scholars named Mamet and Gorceix. 


Mau: and Gorceix had astonishing success at 
Akrotiri under difficult circumstances, which were 
probably aggravated by their speaking very little 
Greek. Their preliminary report, written as letters 
to the director, is filled with wonder and harass- 
ment. Mamet was the archaeologist, Gorceix a 
geologist who liked mines and who was fascinated 
by the volcano which still went boom eight times 
an hour, sending spurts of white vapor 300 feet into 
the air. On May 9, 1870, they began to have 
*happy results surpassing our hopes." They worked 
in the ravine east of Akrotiri, 400 meters from the 
sea. Under the angular pumice they found three 
rooms of a buried building built directly on top 
of the cindery gray lava which represented the late 
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Bronze Age surface of the island, laid down by 
earlier eruptions. The walls of their house still 
stood five or six feet high. 

The French were impressed by the quantity of 
household furniture which appeared everywhere — 
obsidian knives, mortars, pestles, mills, lamps, 
weights for looms and fishnets, carpenter's tools, 
pottery painted and plain, often full of carbonized 
food — in the end they had identified barley, rye, 
lentils, chick-peas, straw, and the bones of rabbits, 
sheep, goats, a dog, a cat, and a donkey. 

Their most exciting experience came when they 
tried mining galleries underground in the unstable 
banks of pumice. 


A few blows of the pickaxe discovered for us an 
underground corridor whose vaulted roof was formed of 
pumice which fell down at the slightest shock. One 
wall was still covered with white chalk-plaster covered 
with designs in red and violet and black. 


This underground painted tunnel was like a child's 
dream; its loveliness disappeared equally quickly 
as the roof fell in. 

The frescoes of Thera were the first paintings 
known to the modern world from that brilliant 
period of Aegean civilization in the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries B.C., when artists devoted so 
much of their energy to fresco. The walls of Akro- 
tiri showed brightly colored bands, and flowers 
with long yellow stamens like lilies, and iris bending 
toward each other in the wind. This pretty style of 
garden fresco originated in the palaces of Crete. 
Even a century ago, before Crete was explored, it 
suggested that the buried houses of Thera were 
not simple peasant farms. 

Mamet and Gorceix also discovered, inside the 
island, high over the little harbor of Balos, under 60 
feet of ash, house walls jutting directly from the face 
of the cliff 150 feet above sea level. This proved 
that their settlement had stretched across the abyss 
when the great eruption came; all that survived 
was the seacoast fringe of a greater town. 

In the end the French turned up all sorts of evi- 
dence for an advanced civilization still miracu- 
lously preserved by the catastrophe of the volcano, 
shrouded in ash, sealed off from destructive air 
and rain. The houses stood, in at least one case, 
up to the second story; the wooden beams and 
doorjambs could still be seen; a pair of little grana- 
ries still held straw and wheat. Great storage jars 
were partly filled with food; the household casse- 
roles and tripods, bathtubs and basins, lamps and 
oil presses were still where Cycladic wives had left 
them, only partly tumbled about by earth tremors. 
No wonder Fouqué spoke of a new Pompeii. 

To impatient scholars it may seem astonishing 
that a century passed before another serious probe 
was made at Akrotiri. Yet we must remember 
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how long ago this was in the short history of archae- 
ology. While Mamet and Gorceix were on Thera, 
Heinrich Schliemann was making his first an- 
nouncement that he had found Homer’s Troy. 
Mycenae and Knossos were still buried. For the 
world at large the sublime monuments of an- 
tiquity were classical statues, preferably in Roman 
copies. Fouqué’s discoveries seemed too primitive, 
and too dangerously buried, to trouble about. 

Years passed. Fouqué’s great book appeared in 
1879. In 1883 Krakatoa erupted and taught the 
world directly about the power of volcanoes. In 
1885 the first connections between Thera and 
Plato’s legend of the Lost Atlantis, that virtuous 
island which had sunk under the sea in a single 
night, were made by Auguste Nicaise in a lecture 
entitled “Les Terres Disparues: L’ Atlantide, Théra, 
Krakatoa.” In 1899 the renowned German scholar 
Baron Friedrich Hiller von Gaertringen, who was 
excavating the lovely classical city high on Thera’s 
mountain, sent a colleague down to Akrotiri to 
look around. Robert Zahn cleared one prehistoric 
house built of red lava and found abundant remains 
of timber, pottery, and food — even coriander and 
anise — and a storage jar of local clay on which 
were inscribed mysterious symbols in an unknown 
writing. In the same year Sir Arthur Evans began 
the preliminary exploration of what would turn 
out to be the Cretan Labyrinth, the palace of King 
Minos at Knossos. 

From 1900 onward the strange beauty and origi- 
nality of the Minoan civilization on Crete began 
to unfold. Soon archaeologists realized that the 
writing on Thera was in fact Minoan, in the script 
called Linear A, which is still undeciphered 
through scarcity of documents. Even so the Cy- 
clades remained curiously unexplored. Only the 
British excavations at Phylakopi on the island of 
Melos (another volcano, long extinct) revealed the 
strong Cretan influence in the islands — the gov- 
ernor’s palace, the frescoes, the writing on pottery. 
Even the marble figure of a musician playing a 
harp, said to come from third-millennium Thera, 
failed to waken further interest in what lay under 
the ash. Money and permits were scarce; there 
was too much work to be done elsewhere; what 
the nineteenth century knew about Thera the 
twentieth century partly forgot. 


I. 1939, a significant ripple at last moved across 
this surface of neglect. Professor Spyridon Mari- 
natos published a now classic article in the British 
periodical Antiquity, entitled “The Volcanic De- 
struction of Minoan Crete." His thesis was that 
the eruption of Thera in the sixteenth century 
B.c. was directly responsible for the widespread 
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damage done to Minoan civilization on Crete at 
about the same time. Marinatos calculated from the 
Krakatoa statistics how much greater the eruption 
of Thera must have been; he cited his own dis- 
coveries at Amnisos, the harbor of Knossos, to 
suggest the magnitude of the tidal waves emanating 
from Thera and the masses of pumice deposited 
on Crete’s north shore; he sketched a moving re- 
creation of the horror, noise, banging objects, 
rushing water, gas, wind, hot ash, darkness, light- 
ning, and nervous shock which must have been 
felt by the Minoans, only sixty miles south of 
Thera, as manifestations of divine anger. The 
waves, which may have been nearly 200 feet 
high, took just over half an hour to hit Crete by 
Marinatos’ conservative reckoning; since most 
Cretans lived near the sea and depended on it for 
their livelihood, the island must at the least have 
been stricken to a point of temporary impotence. 

In retrospect it is amazing how much skepticism 
greeted these suggestions. The theory was scien- 
tifically plausible and dramatically appealing, as 
Marinatos’ theories often are, but excavators in 
Crete failed to detect any evidence for accepting 
it, such as a blanket of ash, or saltwater damage 
to their sites. And Crete in wartime was no place 
for such delicate research. The first real signs of 
acceptance came in the 1960s when Dr. Nicholas 
Platon, Marinatos’ successor as ephor of Crete, 
found, during his careful uncovering of the new 
treasure-filled palace at Kato Zakro in eastern 
Crete, lumps of vitrified matter which were tenta- 
tively identified by a visitor as volcanic scoriae. 

Then two fine new excavations of the same his- 
torical epoch as Thera’s — Professor John Caskey’s 
on Keos, Professor George Huxley’s on Kythera — 
combined with a bitter international dispute about 
the real date of the destruction of Knossos, re- 
minded people that crucial knowledge still lay 
buried on Thera. 

In 1960, word began to get around that Pro- 
fessor Angelos Galanopoulos had found a new way 
to link Thera with Plato’s myth of the Lost At- 
lantis. Since 1909 it had been a commonplace 
in archaeological handbooks to connect the peculiar 
features of the drowned civilization on Atlantis 
with the peculiar features of Bronze Age civilization 
on Crete; much was formerly made of Atlantis’ wor- 
ship of the sea god Poseidon, of the royal bull games 
and bull sacrifice there, of the princely baths, 
luxury, and virtue in the palaces. (Un-Cretan 
aspects of Atlantis, like its marble temples, its ele- 
phants, its triremes and brass-bound walls and 
huge gold statues, were largely ignored.) Yet 
Plato’s utopia was regarded by trained classicists 
as essentially a myth, however much a distant, 
contaminated knowledge of the prehistoric past 
might have contributed to its formation in classical 
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times. Professor Galanopoulos, who knows a great 
deal about volcanoes and earthquakes, tried treat- 
ing Plato’s description as pure archaeological fact 
which ought to be divided by ten. Through a 
confusion between the symbols for 100 and 1000, 
he said, in the Egyptian sources from which Plato 
claimed to take his account, the numbers and mea- 
surements of Atlantis were all too large, which 
forced Plato to put it out in the open Atlantic Ocean 
because the Mediterranean would not hold it. 
If you divided every figure by ten you would have 
a story originating in the sixteenth century B.C. 
instead of 9000 years before Plato’s time, and an 
island-continent exactly the size of Thera. 

Some of Galanopoulos' ideas on Atlantis were 
delightful. He hoped to interest oceanographers in 
reconstructing the original shape of Thera — per- 
haps Plato's ring-shaped harbors could be matched 
in Thera's inner circle. He pulled out a piece of 
wood from under the pumice in the mines which 
yielded a radiocarbon-14 date of about 1403 s.c. 
for the big eruption, a date more persuasive to 
some than Marinatos’ 1520 s.c. He speculated on 
possible links between the eruption and Deu- 
kalion's flood, or the plagues and darkness men- 
tioned in contemporary Egyptian records. Per- 
haps, he suggested, the Jews making the Exodus 
were poised on the bank of the Sea of Reeds just 
as the ocean flowed into the new magma chamber 
of Thera and lowered the water level enough to 
let them pass; the following tidal wave would have 
caught Pharaoh in his pursuit. 

These ideas were reinforced in 1965 by a stimu- 
lating research paper called “‘Santorini Tephra" 
from the Lamont Observatory at Columbia. Drago- 
slav Ninkovich and Bruce Heezen published a 
number of neglected scientific data about the vol- 
canic ash of Thera. In deep cores drilled out of 
the seabed of the Aegean they found two widely 
separated layers of Thera ash; they calculated that 
two big prehistoric eruptions had occurred, in 
about 23,000 s.c. and in 1500 or 1400 B.c., ash 
from the latter being carried more than 700 kilome- 
ters distant on northwesterly winds. The Minoan 
eruption, they suggested, took place in at least two 
major phases a number of years apart. Like Gala- 
nopoulos, the Columbia scientists thought there 
might be connections between the convulsions of 
Thera and a number of Bronze Age myths about 
floods, sinkings, darkness, and natural disaster. 
Their paper circulated rapidly among Aegean 
archaeologists. In the same year the distinguished 
Bryn Mawr scholar Rhys Carpenter made a plea 
for recognizing the links between Thera and At- 
lantis, which had been rejected by his colleagues as 
‘too sensational." 

Another happening in 1965 was to have equal 
consequences. A naval engineer named James W. 
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Mavor, Jr., met Professor Galanopoulos in Athens 
and heard the tale of Thera-Atlantis. The following 
summer he announced to the American press that 
he had found Atlantis and returned to Greece 
for his first visit to Thera. He was able to persuade 
the research vessel Chain, from his own Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, to sail a day 
around Thera taking more seabed cores. The next 
two weeks were spent with Professor Harold Edger- 
ton of MIT, testing Edgerton's new short-ping 
sediment profiler in the caldera from a rented 
caique. The boat was too small and the pit too 
deep, but Mavor thought it promising that T'hera's 
caldera had several outlets to the sea like the har- 
bors of Atlantis. 

He was also delighted by a friend's discovery 
on one of Thera's black lava beaches of the fossil- 
ized head of an African green monkey, which, 
Mavor explained, had 


no economic function, was imported and used as a pet 
by wealthy Minoans, thus indicating that on Thira lived 
Minoans with a high standard of civilization. 

There is an indication that the monkey was killed 
as part of a religious practice. In Plato's story of At- 
lantis, the metropolis is described as a religious center 
of their civilization. 

This information points to Thira as the center or 
metropolis of the Atlantis civilization. 


Mavor's monkey-head identification of Atlantis 
was not taken seriously by scholars, but it gen- 
erated considerable popular appeal. His enthusi- 
asm was infectious among many different kinds of 
people. Without his strong desire for a full ex- 
ploration of the history and shape of Thera, his 
grand design for cooperation among all the sciences 
which might be useful there, the excavations by 
the Archaeological Society of Athens might never 
have started. 

In the autumn of 1966 Mavor began to plan a 
massive land and sea assault on Thera. He wanted 
to invite a band of scientists to take core samples, 
make new seismic profiles, and look for ash between 
Thera and Crete. He spoke confidently of ample 
funds, which would stretch to cover a little excava- 
tion on land too, and came to me for advice on 
how to proceed. For all Aegean specialists it was 
growing more important every year to test the date 
of the Minoan eruption in the field; Mavor seemed 
to provide the opportunity. 


Bose in December I urged Marinatos to super- 
vise the projected work on land, and at Christmas- 
time he agreed to start in May. Marinatos and I 
knew each other well. We had often talked about 
the possibilities of Thera when other commitments 
should lighten; we both thought the centenary of 
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Fouqué’s epochal discovery on Therasia and at 
Akrotiri was an agreeable moment to begin. 

Spyridon Marinatos, professor of prehistoric 
archaeology at the University of Athens, former 
rector of the university, member of the Academy, 
now Inspector General of the Antiquities Service, 
crack revolver shot, diplomat, astronomer, linguist, 
and portly wit, has been a formidable presence in 
Greek archaeology for nearly forty years. The bare 
list of sites where he has campaigned sounds like 
an honor roll in Aegean studies. When he added 
Thera to his other work, one knew things would be- 
gin to move. 

Mavor was perhaps unprepared for being rele- 
gated so firmly to the middle background as he 
came out of the sea onto land. Although Marinatos 
was exquisitely polite to him in public and private 
and offered him every courtesy and confidence, 
it was very clear who was in charge. Mavor’s 
grand design, the Helleno-American Multi-Disci- 
plinary Scientific Investigation of Thera and Quest 
for the Lost Atlantis, sounded less impressive in 
Greece than in America, especially when Mavor 
confessed ten days before work started that he had 
been unable to get any backing at all —no ship, 
no submarine, no scientists, no equipment, no 
money. 

When the grand design went broke, we all 
panicked. Marinatos procured $2000 (60,000 
drachmas) from the Archaeological Society of 
Athens. Mavor drew another $2000 from his 
publishers as an advance against royalties from a 
book on Atlantis. The novelist who would write 
the book, William Wetmore, paid his own way to 
get local color. The University Museum in Phila- 
delphia sent Dr. Elizabeth Ralph with a cesium 
magnetometer to graph the prehistoric land surface 
under the ash. A technically expert friend of 
Mavor’s, Robert Kane of the Titanium Metals 
Corporation of America, offered three weeks of 
sound advice on geology and mining engineering. 
A retired German architect, Werner Schlobcke, 
volunteered to do the excavation drawings with 
his wife’s help. Crucial to the success of the whole 
affair was our elegant and tirelessly kind host, M. 
Jean Koutsogiannopoulos, who had run the Greek 
Red Cross and smoothed island affairs like a feudal 
prince. 

Marinatos went hunting with Dr. Ralph and 
Mr. Mavor on May 24. Dr. Ralph’s cesium magne- 
tometer encountered such volcanic resistance that 
it could not display its usual talent; Mavor’s seis- 
mograph showed nothing. Marinatos surveyed 
a stretch of broken ash-filled countryside east of 
Akrotiri, said “Dig there," and found a palace. 

Choosing a good place to dig is never a simple 
matter. It was aggravated on Thera by the lack 
of precise records or topographical directions from 
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earlier diggers, by the ash which held down the 
pottery that normally works up and gives a site 
away, by the drastic changes in landscape even 
since Hiller von Gaertringen’s photographs. In 
such difficult country it is essential for an archaeolo- 
gist to have long experience in the field. Book 
learning is not enough. 

What makes a good archaeologist is not easy to 
describe; it takes intuitive flair, which is why 
archaeology is not really a science. A man needs 
a complete command of the language of the country 
where he works, and a talent for establishing warm 
relationships with the people who live around his 
site, who can almost always tell him what he wants 
to know if he asks the right questions and takes 
time. He must have infinite patience, endurance, 
good humor, tough digestion, and a three-dimen- 
sional imagination. Some archaeologists, like 
Marinatos, have an extra flair beyond all this. 
While it can seem to the uninitiated to be a miracu- 
lous gift, it is probably compounded of keener 
powers of observation, ability to project fantasy 
into the past, and an experience of spending an 
important part of one’s childhood in the country- 
side. At Akrotiri, the choice was unerring. 

The first probe lasted only five days. Results 
were promising — a doorway with limestone cut- 
back jambs in the Minoan architectural style, a 
column base, a hint of being upstairs, and, in the 
masses of handsome local pottery, some obvious 
imports from sixteenth-century Crete. Further 
digging was delayed for three weeks while Marinatos 
did government work in Athens, and took steps 
toward expropriating the land. 

When Professor Marinatos finally returned, on 
June 21, only a week before we all had to go home, 
the lovely undulating countryside around Akrotiri 
began that same day to be clouded with spurts of 
black lava dust and white ash. Marinatos laid 
out a series of trenches at right angles to his first 
ravine. Mr. Chiotopoulos, the scientifically edu- 
cated owner of one pumice mine, lent us forty 
miners to make the work go faster. Most Akrotiri 
villagers were busy with the tomato harvest, but 
those free to dig walked over their powdery fields 
with a new respect for whatever lay underneath to 
attract so many foreigners. 

Hounds came from every quarter to join us. 
Daily more visitors found transportation to the 
site in the expectation of glories, which disappointed 
them when they saw the dusty reality — houses 
just like their own, but not so nicely kept up, full 
of dirt, no plumbing. In the end there were nine 
trenches, each with something fragile or interesting; 
the pumice miners made the work fly. 

The first afternoon we had been confident that 
nothing would happen for a day or two while the 
upper layers were thinned. By nine o'clock the 
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next morning a workman was picking white crumbs 
off a wall. These were the first T'hera frescoes since 
Mamet and Gorceix. They were still in place along 
one stone wall, with patches fallen in the fill, face 
up and face down. A few hours later we could not 
turn around without hitting plaster — on walls, 
fallen from the ceiling, coated around mysterious 
constructions with wooden poles at the corners. 
Some walls had two or three layers in different 
color schemes — an older decor of black sponge 
prints on a white ground, a later one with brown on 
cream. There was pink and green in a series of 
bays inside a doorway, and a sheet of red, fallen 
flat with a cooking pot on top of it. Spaces without 
plaster were either full of holes — not modern 
roots but cavities from old beams — or full of vases. 

A nest of wine jars and jugs and cups outside 
the front door took us four days to clear, and a big 
millstone had fallen upside down on top of another 
shelfful of old Thera table- 
ware. A stone lamp was 
overturned among pigs’ 
teeth and goat bones. The 
flagstone floor inside the 
door was tilted down from 
the threshold at an angle 
of forty degrees, as though 
it had partly collapsed into 
a basement underneath. 
Running off into the sides 
of the trench were walls 
of large cut limestone blocks 
resting on hollows you 
could dimly see into, and 
walls of mud brick with 
wooden saplings inside. The richness of the site 
lent it a certain madhouse quality, and the frescoes 
were the worst. 

Frescoes are usually found in smashed chunks 
on a floor after the walls of a house have collapsed. 
Since a great deal was still in place here, partly 
supported by wooden crossbeams which had rotted 
away, we were afraid to clear the walls to the floor 
level lest they should fall down. Marinatos had 
spent months on the tangled lily frescoes of Amnisos, 
and I had watched Miss Mabel Lang give years at 
Gordion and Pylos to jumbled fragments anyone 
else would have abandoned as hopeless. For this 
year, we thought it best to pretend we had never 
seen the plaster walls of Akrotiri. We covered the 
whole trench up for the winter. 

Marinatos had the other eight trenches to super- 
vise since I was trapped in plaster, and two of 
them went very deep, with conspicuous problems of 
their own. One seemed to be a princely facade of 
limestone blocks facing a courtyard. The other 
was a basement far down under pumice where a 
stately row of painted storage jars still stood in 
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their original position. Spouted jars had been 
tossed by earthquake over the floor and cracked 
by heat and pressure. A neat line of loom weights 
lay across the rims of the storage jars; a hole in the 
pumice showed where the leg of the loom had been. 
There was a hearth with all the cooking utensils 
around it, mortars, stone palettes, stone lamps with 
soot; like the French a century before, the exca- 
vators felt vividly the presence of the Cycladic 
people whose lives had been changed so unexpect- 
edly by powers inside the island under their feet. 

When the pumice miners left in midafternoon 
there were still drawings to finish, pots to cradle 
in soft green weeds and pack onto wooden donkey 
saddles, trays of broken fresco or whole mud bricks 
to tie safely across the bony donkey haunches for 
the twenty-minute trot back to Akrotiri. 

The rising afternoon wind often whipped ash 
back onto the frescoes and vases so painfully 
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cleaned; sometimes an entire scarp rolled back 
down into the trench. The whole dusty procession 
of men, women, donkeys, and relics, stumbling 
over lava boulders, sinking into lava sand, was 
always just too late to put on a suave smile for 
Mr. Mavor's ubiquitous movie camera. In the 
evening, a new life began as the moon climbed over 


the caldera and important visitors helped Marinatos ~ 


plan the future. 

A vital part of the plan for Akrotiri was to hollow 
out an underground museum so that the old 
Cycladic houses could be preserved under a thick 
shell of pumice with all the household furnishings 
still in their original positions. Twenty or thirty 
feet above them, in Marinatos’ vision, modern 
Therans could still plant their vines and pick their 
tomatoes; the present and the past would co-exist, 
separated by the shroud of volcanic products 
which had ended the old civilization and sealed it 
off safely ever since. Tunneling underground would 
solve two problems: it would avoid a massive battle 
in clearing and dumping the overburden, and 
would keep a natural waterproof roof over the pre- 
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historic town so that visitors could walk through a 
fully furnished environment of the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.C. This was an exciting idea, a prototype 
creation in archaeology. It depended on whether 
the roof would stay up. 

Mr. Chiotopoulos from the mines thought the 
pumice would stay in place if it was at least four 
meters thick and properly supported, but a thinner 
layer would collapse. Robert Kane believed it 
could be done with roof bolts and wire mesh. 
lhere were problems of cloudbursts and ground- 
water, or the tunnels might be too narrow to expose 
a complete house; an earthquake or a shudder in 
the volcano might bring the whole thing down, 
perhaps with tourists inside it, certainly with 
enormous damage to the freed ruins. Marinatos 
insisted on keeping a considerable section undug, 
for the twenty-first century, when new techniques 
might solve the problem better. However risky, 
Marinatos’ idea, an imaginative and inspired one 
which is scarcely possible on any other site, was 
worth exploring. 

So much happened on Thera in June it seemed 
like a half summer, but it was only six digging 
days. Marinatos was recalled to Athens on urgent 
government business; I was left to fill in the trenches, 
classify and store the finds. The whole operation 
had been the briefest kind of trial sounding, but 
enough to convince everyone concerned that, where 
Fouqué had been baffled, Marinatos would suc- 
ceed, and that Thera did indeed conceal a Bronze 
Age Pompeii whose implications for Aegean ar- 
chaeology would be enormous. 

That was only the beginning of a story which still 
continues daily with alternating brilliant and bitter 
episodes, and which will continue for another 
decade atleast. Marinatos was appointed Inspector 
General of Antiquities and said he could not return 
to the island. His American colleagues all left 
separately for home with Marinatos’ instructions 
to raise money for the coming season. Mavor had 
written permission from the Archaeological So- 
ciety of Athens to use slides, movies, popular articles, 
and books for this purpose; the fund-raising cam- 
paign promised to be arduous. Marinatos thought 
that the site needed bulldozers, front-end loaders, 
mining and drilling tests, a road, a little harbor, 
and other things which tend to swallow large sums 
of money. I estimated $30,000 for machinery and 
men on land; Mavor wanted more than $700,000 
for profitable oceanography. 

In Athens, Marinatos announced his success to 
the press, and suddenly found time to return to the 
island. This time he took trained men and equip- 
ment. Eleven days later in Boston, Mavor and I 
released the news through the Museum of Fine 
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Arts. This was altogether too effective, a volcano 
in its own right. The next morning headlines all 
over America cried, ‘‘Lost Atlantis Found," or 
“City Buried 3400 Years Uncovered by Americans.” 
It was a slack and silly season, with a lull in the 
war; the press inflated the preliminary soundings 
on Thera out of all proportion. Dozens of buried 
cities are uncovered every summer by scholars of 
all nations, but the combination of Atlantis and 
Pompeii made this one seem special, as indeed it 
was, On its own terms. 

No one seemed interested in the sponsorship of 
the Archaeological Society of Athens. American 
papers emphasized Mavor and me; the Italians 
chose Galanopoulos; the British stressed students 
who had visited Thera the year before; the Greeks, 
in their haste to be in the swing of things, simply 
clipped the wire-service stories from the bottom 
up, neatly eliminating Marinatos from his own 
dig — *Oceanographer Discovers Atlantis." The 
Inspector General was understandably bitter. 
Abruptly he divorced Mavor from future work on 
Thera, and told him that neither his oceanographic 
talents nor the Lost Atlantis was wanted in Greece. 

Marinatos himself dug harder. By August he 
could suggest in the Italian press that Thera con- 
cealed a palace perhaps more beautiful than 
Minos' at Knossos, with frescoes which would drive 
the world mad. But, he insisted again in September, 
"attempts to connect the excavation with tales 
about Atlantis are irresponsible.” 

Plato had written too well. His vague, fragmen- 
tary tale of an earthly paradise sunk beneath the 
waves, from which we are barred forever, has been 
a siren call to navigators of the ocean and of the 
spirit for 2400 years. Atlantis has been found many 
times and always lost again. It is an indestructible, 
necessary daydream. The quest is what matters, 
not the discovery. No one can be sorry that Pro- 
fessor Galanopoulos and Mr. Mavor, hunting 
Atlantis in the Aegean, focused attention on Thera 
again after so many years. 

It may even be true that when Thera sank under 
the sea with roaring and darkness it helped create 
one of the world’s great myths of nostalgia. Yet 
in practical terms of excavation Plato has been a 
nuisance. 

The promise of Thera is vivid now as it was a 
hundred years ago. The island may answer ques- 
tions scholars have asked for years, if they are left 
free to look quietly. If they find lava-and-olive- 
wood houses instead of the marble temples of 
Atlantis, that is the truth, to be protected at any 
cost. If the work goes forward with proper care, 
whatever lies sealed under the ash will be reward 
enough. 
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Gadfly on the Rump of Education 





A self-styled “lobbyist for the children" and lamenter of “the passing 
of the patriot,” California's Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
perhaps the most controversial figure in a stale overrun with politicians 
who have a penchant for exciting passionate followers and passionate 
enemies. Here he is, observed and diagnosed by Mark Harris, 
author of the recent ATLANTIC article on the flowering of the hippies, 
as well as of many good books (WAKE UP, STUPID; A TICKET FOR A 
SEAMSTITCH), essays, and articles. Mr. Harris is professor of English 


al San Francisco State College, teaching this year al Purdue. 


Max Rafferty of California 


i, RECENT weeks Dr. Max Rafferty, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for California, has 
been, as he says, *taking soundings” to discover 
whether people want him for United States senator. 

Some do. Some don’t. The right does and the 
left doesn’t. He cheers one and enrages the other. 
Right or left, people feel very strongly about Dr. 
Rafferty, whose foremost quality often appears to 
be his capacity for arousing extremes of passion. 

He speaks with the voice of authority, decisive- 
ness, and discipline, say his admirers. He speaks 
with a forked tongue, say his enemies. He is the 
savior of the schools. He will destroy the schools. 
He is the friend of true Americanism. He is the 
enemy of free speech and speculation. He is the 
new Paul Revere, warning the countryside of alien 
infiltration. He is old Joe McCarthy resurrected, 
finding a Red beneath every beard. He is a gor- 
geous orator. He is mindless. He is valiant. He is 
despicable. He has brought important reform to 
education. He is a mischief-maker. 

To the California right, which thinks it knows 
him, Dr. Rafferty stands for patriotism (he is the 
author of a superb metaphor equating love of 
country with love of mother), the three R’s, 
astronauts, more homework for children, more 
discipline for children, prayers and flags, strong 
local government, weak federal government, police, 
a balanced budget, and clean literature. 

To the California left, which thinks that he 
belongs to the right, Dr. Rafferty appears as that 
lurking, waiting, furtive dark man of power around 
whom, at a moment of crisis, the worst exponents of 


conservatism will rally. The left, alarmed by recent 
tendencies in California, its instincts alert to every 
overtone of right-wing extremism, fears Dr. Raffer- 
ty’s power at the polls, the influence of his high 
office on public education, and the extravagance 
of his utterances. 

If the *soundings" encourage Max Rafferty to 
run for the United States Senate, he will announce 
his candidacy by January, and when he runs, he 
will run as a Republican. Strictly speaking, the 
issues of education are nonpartisan and nonpoliti- 
cal — questions of federal subsidy, selection of text- 
books, racial segregation in the schools, crime and 
punishment, Supreme Court rulings, the teaching 
of Darwinism. On all these questions Dr. Raffer- 
ty’s nonpartisan nonpolitical position has resembled 
the Republican position — hard to the right. 

Yet, behind each yes or no which seems to 
categorize him, his language and logic offer reason 
to believe that the response is more than blind reflex. 
His arguments against federal subsidy, for example, 
are deeply grounded in a tradition of localism 
which governs his thinking at many points. His 
opposition to the controversial textbook Land of the 
Free was not based upon an antagonism to civil 
rights but upon what he believed to be the authors’ 
frequent inability (Dr. Rafferty cited eighty-one 
errors of one sort or another) to distinguish between 
fact and opinion. 

Dr. Rafferty, often accused of racism, believes, 
in fact, that any child may attend any school he 
wishes, and that it is the duty of the district school 
board to find room. (Charges of racism against him 
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textbook, an' obscene dictionary, one teacher's 
skirt too short, one teacher's beard too long. 

But nobody notices — surely: the right never 
notices — that Max Rafferty has no personal inten- 
tion of pursuing anybody. He has only extended 
the official courtesy of his office to a taxpaying 
citizen (an American Legionnaire, say) who wishes 
to insert his complaint into channels. If in the 
official course of things press and public gain the 
impression that Dr. Rafferty -either initiated the 
complaint or pursued the suspect, then they are 
mistaken. It is a nicety. The media are his tool, 
and he manipulates them, while accusing the John- 
son Administration of managing the news. 

Dr. Rafferty himself is too eclectic to take serious 
notice of transient phenomena. “If I may wax 
medieval for a moment," he occasionally says, 
proceeding to observe that almost any modern 
instance has its counterpart in antiquity. He is one 
of the few men in high elective office whose breadth 
of reading in history and literature carry him 
philosophically to other worlds, although publicly 
he insists that 1968 will be a “year of decision" 
comparable with 1492, 1776, or 1860. 

His dilemma is that the longer he woos the right, 
the greater his difficulty in recruiting support 
from the center. Nevertheless, he has begun to 
succeed. In nearly five years in office he has 
traveled ceaselessly about the state (tlie super- 
intendent is a member ex officio of several bodies 
meeting frequently over wide areas), winning a 
great many people informally whom he had earlier 
antagonized with public statements. These people 
often find that the seeming ogre of television is 
remarkably easy and open in his person, and neither 
repressed nor puritanical in his code. All sorts 
of people whose inclination was to fear him or to 
hate him quickly find themselves bewildered by the 
discrepancy between the man and the image. Said 
one member of the academic senate of the state 
colleges, “My God, it's impossible to believe that 
that guy at the table is the wild man who says all 
those things on T'V." 

Within his own department of education, Dr. 
Rafferty has impressed employees with his fairness, 
his aggressiveness in seeking equal racial oppor- 
tunities in employment, and his cordial relation- 
ships with political opponents. No scandal has 
touched his office. One veteran educator, now 
high in the structure of the department, asserts 
that he was “scared stiff? by Dr. Rafferty's election, 
but he has come in time to value his chief for his 
“loyalty, warmth, kindness, and forthrightness.” 

Whether Dr. Rafferty can sufficiently penetrate 
the political center by 1968 is a question. But 1968 
may not matter. He is only fifty years old, and 
with a stroke of his speech-writing pencil he might 
easily postpone the “year of decision" to 1970 or 
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1972. He will defer meanwhile to the will of gov- 
ernor and party, avoid becoming the cause of dis- 
unity, and thereby win allies among moderate 
Republicans. By 1970 or 1972 he will have deliv- 
ered several thousand additional public speeches, 
formed hundreds of new personal acquaintances, 
and he may have developed techniques of employ- 
ing the media to address the center without losing 
the right. 

If that time arrives, Max Rafferty as representa- 
tive of the general center will no longer represent 
Max Rafferty the complete individualist. Tele- 
vision will be less amusing to look at, and the 
newspaper less amusing to read. Uneven, erratic, 
fickle, inconstant Max Rafferty — the autonomous 
man whose true ambition may be the creation of a 
system of public schools where children of genius 
might thrive — that Max Rafferty will disappear 
from public life. We shall have, then, only one 
more United States senator, all fire extinguished, 
one more architect of consensus and compromise, 
one more hundredth part of an august body trading 
this aye for that nay. 

Then Max Rafferty shall conform at last, the 
self-styled Hercules diminished, Paul Revere un- 
horsed, Nathan Hale alive and well: for the princi- 
pal thrust and meaning of his life have been his 
ambition to be not senator but hero, rescuing 
children by giving them heroes and resounding 
oratory, the ideals, and the grammar of America 
as it used to be. 


B. to 1962, when he ran for his first term as 
state superintendent of public instruction, almost 
nobody: had heard of Max Rafferty except readers of 
the Journal of the California Teachers Association 
and of the Phi Delta Kappan, where his plain-speaking 
essays appeared, and residents of five public school 
districts in Southern California where for more than 
twenty years he had taught history and other sub- 
jects, coached athletics, and served successively as 


" vice-principal, principal, and district superin- 


tendent. He had never run for public office. 

His most formidable literary contribution, in a 
spirit quite different from that shown in his lively 
essays, was his collaboration with his friend Emery 
Stoops upon the awesome textbook Practices and 
Trends in School Administration (1961). Its quality 
of manual, with its emphasis upon the kow of things, 
and its general heaviness contrast strikingly with 
Dr. Rafferty's essays and newspaper columns, which 
are dogmatic and irreverent in the style of Mencken, 
whom he admires. The contrast between the two 
styles of Dr. Rafferty suggests the division within the 
man as well. Grown weary of attempting to reform 
education from inside, the schoolmaster became 
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ambitious to reform it on the grand political scale. 
Like artists before him in other fields, weary of 
addressing the specialist, Dr. Rafferty reached for 
the masses in the style of populism. 

Either way, the means was the Word. When 
Maxwell Lewis Rafferty, Jr., was three years old, 
he could read, and his mother lavished books upon 
him. Thereby she handed him the world, the 
past, the culture of the ages, the exhilaration of the 
sound of language, and shaped the principal item 
_ of his philosophy of education — his insistence that 
the basic instrument is the book. His war upon 
“progressive education,” which he calls “the fraud 
of the century," has been a war upon whatever 
theories suggest the possibilities of basic instruction 
with other tools: 


For only through a program of basic education that 
stresses the importance of offering and mastering or- 
ganized, systematic, and disciplined subject matter do 
boys and girls learn the really important things. Fa- 
miliarity with our cultural heritage does not rise spon- 
taneously and inevitably out of the permissive, Polly- 
anna-ish, *life-adjustments" approach to instruction. 
Contrary to what the progressive educationists would 
have us believe, a child will not necessarily learn the 
location of Nyasaland by building a mud hut in the 
middle of the classroom floor, any more than he will 
understand the historical importance of the North 
American Indian migrations by making a Hopi kachina 
mask out of papier-maché. After more than two dec- 
ades in this rather Alice-in-Wonderland profession, 

. I am more convinced than ever that the fastest and 
simplest way to learn about Eskimos in Alaska is to 
read about them and discuss them, not to construct 
harpoons and eat whale blubber. 


To deny a child books is to deny him the history 
of the human past, and to deny a child the past is 
to deny him his present life: “life adjustment"? — 
if Dr. Rafferty's interpretation of it be accurate — 
urges adjustment to life as it is presently known; 
but by reading the child will know a great range 
of options. 

Through his mother, too, Dr. Rafferty inherited 
the right to membership in the National Society 


of the Sons of the American Revolution. Dr. Raf- 


ferty's father's family, on the other hand, arrived 
in America only about one hundred years ago, 
by immigrant steerage. Since neither his father, 
who is a Catholic, nor his mother, a Baptist, was 
overwhelmingly devoted to birthright religion, 
young Max, by compromise, was declared Episco- 
palian. In Sioux City, Iowa, the elder Rafferty 
was engaged in the paint-and-wallpaper business, 
but when Max was fourteen, his father, he recalls, 
went broke and said, “‘If we’re going to be hungry 
we might as well be warm.” ‘The family moved 
to Southern California. 

There his father was for a time unemployed, and 
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Dr. Rafferty remembers a period when his family 
shared a home with another. But here again his 
experience forces him to quarrel with “progressive 
education" — at this point with its emphasis upon 
economic determinism — for “the hungry thir- 
ties," as he has called them, are scarcely memora- 
ble to him for any bleakness of material circum- 
stance; rather, he remembers more vividly than 
hunger the conditions of his schooling. 

To be poor was only to be poor. But misery in 
the schoolhouse was a far deeper tragedy of child- 
hood. The boy who had been able to read at three 
was unfit for school; put another way, school was 
unfit for Max Rafferty. 

Periodically “skipped in school, soon finding 
himself most miserably two years ahead of him- 
self, “class freak . . . grind . . . bookworm,” too 


. young for fraternities, too small for football, Max 


Rafferty was determined when he enrolled at the 
University of California at age fifteen to blend 
indistinguishably into the landscape. He would 
“adjust,” live peaceably among his fellows. He 
earned a bachelor’s degree in history. 

Practically, he then became a graduate student 
in school administration, where he obtained a teach- 
er’s certificate with little outward difficulty, but 
where he was again confronted with that dilemma 
of his earlier life which was to be the dilemma of his 
political future: his private objective clashed with 
prevailing standards, his moral being clashed with 
his public person. 


| Ae training at UCLA in the 1930s; 
as Dr. Rafferty recalls it, was “rabid with Dewey- 
ism," gripped by that fraud of the century, “‘pro- 
gressive. education," perpetrated by “St. John 
Dewey and his disciples," most of whom, in Dr. 
Rafferty's several accounts, he seems to remember 


as “‘thin-lipped.” It taught “that there are no. 


positive, eternal values"; it stressed “‘life: adjust- 
ment" and “‘group acceptance," but “downgraded 


the role of the individual.” It opposed “‘memoriza- 


tion," catered to the "interests and needs of the 
group," opposed competition among individuals, 
and experimented with all sorts of techniques 
of learning, thus minimizing the importance of 
books. 
“You see," he says, “I became a modest author- 
ity on Deweyism. Well, I had no choice. It was 
survival. It was root hog or die. It was the only 
way I could get a credential. I became a Grade-A 
number-one hypocrite, and by dint of hard work 
and hypocrisy I rose.” Able student that he was, he 
passed through that school as he had passed through 
others, but he would afterward insist that in all his 
schooling he had profited from only two courses: 
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“Latin, because it taught me to think, and Debate, 
because it taught me to think on my feet." 

Every day at UCLA he read, engraved upon 
Royce Hall, that sentence of the philosopher which, 
in his opinion, summarized the defects of ''pro- 
gressive education.” "Education," said Josiah 
Royce, *'is learning to use the tools which the race 
has found to be indispensable." Max Rafferty 
adopted the legend as his own definition, and 
marveled more and more as the years passed that 
although almost everyone at UCLA must have seen 
the inscription frequently, everyone nevertheless 
went forward believing, in ignorance or hypocrisy, 
that he was inventing new tools. 
~ He resented, too, the implication of the Dewey- 
ites that no alternatives existed, a viewpoint they 
advanced by a denial of eclectic history, refusing to 
study or examine historical traditions of education 
which might challenge their own. Such a crime 
was equivalent, in Max Rafferty’s eyes, to the crime 
of denying books to children. 

Two decades later Dr. Rafferty’s relentless argu- 
ment during his fierce campaign for his first public 
office would be his promise to end “progressive 
education” in California, and to replace it with 
“education in depth," whose outlines suggest a 
political appeal as well as guidelines for education. 
“Education in Depth maintains that there are 
lasting values . . . holds that the teaching of 
organized, disciplined, and systematic subject mat- 
ter is the principal objective of the schools... 
intends to regard the individual as the be-all and 
end-all of the educative process . . . teaches that 
committing important names, places, events, dates, 
and passages of poetry and prose to memory is a 
necessary part of instruction . . . wants a curricu- 
lum to provide for the individual the tools and 
skills he needs to be a cultured, productive, patriotic 
American citizen . . . regards reading and recita- 
tive discussion as still the most effective and 
economical method of instruction . . . believes 
that the very survival of our country and the success 
of the individual in later life depend upon how well 
he is taught to hold his own in a highly competitive 
world." 

As superintendent he was also to carry into 
practice a training program for teachers which 
would emphasize subject matter, not technique. 
This conviction, too, was formed early. Dr. Raf- 
ferty recalls the experience of his first hour as a 
classroom teacher. As fledgling, he was placed 
beneath the supervision of Emery Stoops, who later 
became his collaborator on Practices and Trends. 
“The last thing in the world Emery was prepared 
to do was impose his techniques on somebody else. 
Teaching is an art. Emery introduced me to the 
class — it was an eighth-grade class in history — 
and he said to the kids, ‘This is Mr. Rafferty and 
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he's going to be your teacher,' and he left me alone 


in the room. Emery was no Deweyite. Divine 
certainty had never been unveiled to Emery." 

For twenty years Max Rafferty more or less 
adjusted to the environment, earned his living, 


. raised his family, and periodically issued critical 


essays which relieved feelings of hypocrisy without 
dramatically altering patterns of education in 
California. His essays were always an implicit 
assault upon ''progressive education," but they 
carried forward a battle against general tendencies 
as well— against such oddities as the illiterate 
teacher of English, against abuses of unionism and 
tenure, against jargon (‘‘pedageese’’), and against 
amateur psychiatry in the classroom. In style he 
strove for informality, concluded that he was often 
a “facile”? writer, réfused to enslave himself to 
consistency, and surprisingly confessed, in a recent 
conversation, that when the choice lay between 
“being interesting" or “being accurate," he had a 
weakness for the former at the expense of the latter. 


Wi. the large, public opportunity presented 
itself to Dr. Rafferty, he was neither seeking it nor 
expecting it. In 1961, after six years as district 
superintendent at Needles, in the furnace of the 
Mojave Desert (“I tell you, as far as weather goes, 
I served my time in Hades there"), he accepted a 
position as superintendent at La Canada, on the 
outskirts of Los Angeles. In the schoolman's time- 
table of career, the job should have been his last. 
To La Canada he went. The month was June. 
“It was the best and biggest job Pd ever had and 
I was extremely anxious to be a success. I was 
unfamiliar with the community, and the community 
was unfamiliar with me. Somebody said, ‘Say a 
few words so the people can get to know you.’ All 
rght, l'd make a speech. What should I talk 
about? I wanted to be noncontroversial. I looked 
at the calendar, it was just before the Fourth of 
July. I said to myself, ‘Pll be patriotic.’ ? 

Therefore, in the presence of a hundred people, 
he delivered a speech he entitled “The Passing of 
the Patriot." The speech was formed of scraps and 
segments of speeches given elsewhere, and its entire 
center had appeared as the essay “Suffer, Little 
Children" five years before. “Hell, Pd given 
similar ones out on the desert to mild spatterings 
of applause," says Dr. Rafferty, who was astounded 
by the response of La Canada. 

He recalls it this way: “When I was about two- 
thirds of the way through, all quadruple hell broke 
loose. Someone jumped up on a chair and began 
shouting at me, 'You're preaching hatred,’ and 
somebody else jumped up on another chair and 
began shouting, ‘This man is a patriot, shut up and 
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hear him.’ Half of the people were booing, and the 


other half were cheering.” 

Dr. Rafferty has always insisted that the response 
to the speech was only partly the response of patriots 
of the right. It was his impression that the people 
who soon urged him to run for state superintendent, 


a nonpartisan group known as the Citizens Advisory- 


Committee on Education, valued the speech pri- 
marily for its celebration of traditional literature. 
“Everybody reads whatever they want to read into 
anything,” he observes. “I don’t know which half 
was booing or which was cheering. It was mixed. 
I've always said that when they're throwing rocks 
at you from both sides you must be right." | 

The first quarter of the speech was duly patriotic, 
in which Nathan Hale stands, “surrounded by his 
jeering foe," in the moment of his execution. 
After a somewhat liberal dramatization of Hale's 
last moments, time darts forward and the “‘jeering 
foe? is transformed to that * substantial number 
of young men" who “‘sold out” to the Chinese and 
North Koreans, and whom we have come to know 
as turncoats. “What went wrong?" asks Dr. 
Rafferty, moving into his familiar theme of the 
failures of ‘‘our classrooms." 

Except for a brief return at the conclusion of 
his speech to God and flag in the manner of a 
century of patriotic oration, the speech focuses upon 
a comparison between the inspirational literature 
of the past and the "insipid" texts now approved 
for use in schools. 


Ulysses and Penelope have been replaced by Dick 
and Jane in the textbooks of our schools. The quest of 
the Golden Fleece has been crowded out by the visit 
of Tom and Susan to the Zoo. The deeds of the heroes 
before Troy are now passé, and the peregrinations of the 
local milkman as he wends his way among the stodgy 
streets and littered alleys of Blah City are deemed 
worthy of numberless pages in our readers. . .. 
Bobby and Betty pursue their goal of a ride in the 
district garbage truck with good old crotchety Mr. 
Jones, while the deathless ride of Paul Revere goes 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung. It is interesting and 
significant, I think, that education has deliberately 
debunked the hero to make room for the jerk. 

Today's hero — if there is one — is fashioned in the 
blasphemous image of Ourselves. 

He is “Daddy” in the second reader, who comes 
mincing home with his eternal briefcase from his mean- 
ingless day in his antiseptic office just in time to pat Jip 
the dog and carry blonde little Laurie into the inevitable 
white bungalow on his stylishly padded shoulders. 

He is “Mommy” in the third-grade books, always 
silk-stockinged and impeccable after a day spent over 
the electric range, with never a cross word on her care- 
fully made-up lips and never an idea in her empty head. 


What idea should she have in her head? Dr. 
Rafferty’s litany of heroes — Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Arthur, the Musketeers, 
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Siegfried, Horatius, and Andy Jackson — lead but 
to ideas of patriotism and nationalism. ‘‘Watch 
their faces. See the eyes brighten and the spirits 
ruffle. See the color come, the backs straighten, the 
arms go up. They dream, they live, they glow. 
Patriotism will come easily to them. now, as it does 


to all of us who know our nation’s past — and love 


it. ... We educators had better not be caught 
short. We had better not be caught withholding 
from the nation’s children the wonderful, sharp- 


edged glittering sword of Patriotism.” 


When the Citizens Advisory Committee asked 
him to run, he at first declined. He hesitated to 
resign his new job, especially since a losing cam- 
paign built upon an antagonism toward ''progres- 
sive education" would probably make difficult his 
gaining another. At length he agreed to run, 
subject to certain conditions: he would take no 
hand in fund-raising, and he would require a 
guarantee of appreciable support in the mass 
media. Several months later — December, 1961 — 
the committee returned to him, assuring him of 
sufficient funds and newspaper support; Dr. Raf- 
ferty resigned at La Canada and filed for office. 


INGososs had ever fought hard to be superin- 
tendent. In the past, the office had always been 


‘conceded to the incumbent (not since 1918 had an 


open race occurred), who, if he stepped down, 
conveniently did so at midterm to permit the 
governor to appoint his successor. | 

In 1962 the race began quietly, as always. In 
a field of nine candidates in the June primaries, 
Ralph Richardson, the favored candidate, ran 
first with 705,330 votes, but Max Rafferty's total 
of 641,808 forced a November runoff. 

California sought changes in public education. 
It was prepared, in the years after Sputnik, to 
attach itself to reform, and it was inclined to 
delegate the matter to experts. Richardson was 
its logical choice. UCLA professor, chairman of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education, quiet, ap- 
parently intellectual, and a bit glamorous in the 
tradition of Adlai Stevenson, he was instantly 
endorsed by every organization of educators, by 
labor, by many prominent citizens, and by ranking 
Democratic politicians. 

But .his supposed assets proved liabilities. He 
had “the defects of the characteristic liberal," 
as one analyst of politics phrased it, “and people 
didn’t rally to that kind. of moderation." Moreover, 


he was badly cast as reformer, for if reform was his | 


aim — a question often asked by his challenger, 
Max Rafferty — why was he supported by ‘“‘vir- 
tually every professional group in the state which 
had a vested interest in the status quo?" 
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Offcial Democratic support for Richardson 
deflated his claim to nonpartisanship, and a hard- 
running, hard-fighting Max Rafferty, whose claim 
would always be that he was nonpartisan and non- 
political, skillfully exploited the political bases of the 
issues of education. It is dangerous and innocent 
to believe, as Dr. Rafferty claims, that “The 
Passing of the Patriot" is ‘“‘noncontroversial.” It is 
equally dangerous to read a man’s mind. But the 
fact was that the complete individual became, in 
1962, the complete candidate, running hard to the 
right, where his support was, as he will be forced 
to run hard to the right again in the event he chal- 
lenges Senator Kuchel. His campaign symbol in 
1962 was a replica of “the little red schoolhouse,” 
and his promise was that he would be “lobbyist for 
the children," giving to children the kind of educa- 
tion their parents wanted them to have. “Cultured, 
productive" became synonymous with “patriotic.” 
He would teach “‘basics,”’ fundamentals," and the 
three R’s, all somehow the same thing as the love of 
heroes, which would make America once again — 
so he concluded “The Passing of the Patriot’? — 
“this lovely land of ours as it once was." In their 
hearts, everybody knew what that meant. 

Master of television, Candidate Rafferty could 
answer any question swiftly and decisively, in 
exactly as many seconds as the tape allowed. In 
face-to-face debate with Richardson, Max Rafferty 
scored heavily with techniques learned not so much 
in school. as out: He could think; he could think 
on his feet; and he was no doubt passionately 
motivated by the prospect of vanquishing a repre- 
sentative of “progressive education" based at that 
very UCLA campus where the young Max Rafferty 
had lived so bitterly with his own unwilling 
hypocrisy. 

Did Candidate Rafferty simplify the issues? Did 
he reduce the complexities of education to easy 
understanding? Did simplification and reduction 
give him the sound of opportunist? Did the clas- 
sicist go to the marketplace? Did the Aristotelian 
abandon logic? Did the historian become imme- 
diate? Did the idealist go pragmatic? Dr. Rafferty 
is a learned man, and he understands the questions 
very well. “I’m an educator,” he thoughtfully says. 
“This job should be held by an educator. The 
only way I could get it was to run for it.” 

Between June and November of 1962 his manner 
of running created his permanent image. For that 
moment, at least, it served. In a California political 

year when Governor Brown won over Richard 
Nixon, Max Rafferty should have been swamped 
by Ralph Richardson. Instead, he carried his own 
day against the trend, winning the race for super- 
intendent by more than 200,000 votes (2,528,712 to 
2,319,590), becoming thereby one of only seven 
statewide officeholders, and by virtue of his char- 
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acter, if not the tradition of the office, a strong 
contender for whatever political rewards await 
men with the gift of winning. 

Critics of Superintendent Rafferty soon accused 
him of spending his first term of office running for 
governor. Said Governor Brown in Sacramento, 
*[ wish he'd stay in town a little more." An aide 
to Dr. Rafferty replied that the superintendent 
worked twelve hours a day six days a week at his 
desk, and Dr. Rafferty pointed out that he was 
required by the education code to visit all school 
districts, some of which had not set eyes on a 
superintendent in sixty-five years. 

Critics of Dr. Rafferty argued that he had failed 
to reform the school system. Dr. Rafferty replied 
that of twenty-seven major areas of necessary reform 
he had completed the work in nineteen, though he 
confessed that reforms in the remaining areas had 
“not yet been fully carried out." 

His critics said that “‘progressive education" was 
on the wane anyhow, and indeed, in that respect, 
and in most others, truth was always in the middle 
of vastness: the little red schoolhouse had 4.5 
million students and a budget of more than $1 
billion, and both were increasing annually. 

In 1966, instead of running for governor, Dr. 
Rafferty ran for re-election as superintendent, 
winning his office in the primaries by gathering 
2,925,401 votes against negligible opposition. His 
poll was greater than the combined votes of Ronald 
Reagan and Governor Brown in their primary 
races, and Superintendent Rafferty was now a 
logical candidate not for governor but for senator. 

However, mass adoration is only one form of 
political power. The superintendent's popular 
support has not been matched by the support of his 
more immediate bosses — the state board of educa- 
tion, and the legislature — partly because both 
bodies are Democratic, but also because of their 
mistrust of his complete individualism. His inter- 
esting virtue and his public technique have not 


regularly been accompanied by that spirit of self- 


denial which attracts the support of political men. 
Dr. Rafferty has not been drawn toward the center 
at the risk of alienating his right; he has not sup- 
ported moderate Republicans. His argument is 
that his work is education, not politics, but the gray- 
flanneled organization men of politics remain 
skeptical of that claim, and Dr. Rafferty, as a 
result, remains a great wheel not quite attached 
to the main machinery. . 

“The Irish," says Dr. Rafferty, “are known for 
their blarney, their ability to argue convincingly 
any side of the question." Possibly he argued too 
convincingly the side of the political right between 
June and November of 1962, creating forever an 
image he had intended to last only to election day. 
His genius may have been his undoing. 
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by John S. Badeau 


The flash war in the Middle East brought 
swift victory to the Israelis, humiliating 
defeat to the Arabs, but it has done little 
to settle the long-term issues in that part of 
the world. A leading American authority 
on the Arabs here tells why. Professor 
director -of the Middle East 
Institute at Columbia, lived in the Arab 
world from 1928 to 1953, and again from 
1961 until mid-1964, when he was Amert- 
can Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic. 


Badeau, 


For seventeen years he was 
variously a professor, dean, and president 


at the American University in Cairo. 
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A; THE dust of battle settled over Sinai after six 
brief days of fighting, only the spoor of fleeing 
Arab forces remained to mark the tragic Arab- 
Israeli conflict of June, 1967. Yet though the vic- 
tory was swift and irrevocable, it has not yet proved 
decisive. Will stunning defeat bring the Arabs to 
their moment of truth, marking the beginning of 
the end of their hostility toward Israel? Or may it 
be the end of the beginning of Israel's existence, 
ushering in a Hundred Years’ War in which the 
rising tide of Arab population and resources ulti- 
mately will engulf the tiny state? These questions 
cannot now be answered; much will depend upon 
the accuracy and realism with which the causes 
of the recent struggle are appraised and their lessons 
applied to the future. | 

In the immediate aftermath of conflict, there 
has been a tendency to oversimplify and emotional- 
ize the issues, reducing them to terms of innocence 
and blame which absolve each party from responsi- 
bility in its own eyes. To both sides and their 
supporters, the key lies in “aggression,” that port- 


. manteau word which modern man must eschew 


since it is not respectable to admit anything but 
"defensive" military action. Thus the Arabs claim 
their action was ‘“‘defensive” since (they maintain) 
Israel fired the shot and launched the invasion 
which precipitated war. . Israel points to the closing 
of the Gulf of Aqaba as the casus belli, to which their 
military action was only a defensive response. 
Which was the true cause for the outbreak of war? 

The ànswer must be that neither was; what 
broke out in overt conflict was the surfacing of dis- 
putes and policies to which each contestant had long 
contributed. On their part, the Arabs had persis- 
tently underestimated the reality and predicta- 
bility of Israel's reaction to nineteen years of unre- 


lenting hostility by the encircling Arab world.: 


Faced with a sustained state of belligerency, the 
target of constant threats and innuendos, beset with 
intermittent border raids and terrorist attacks, 
Israel could not be counted upon to exercise 
restraint under mounting provocation — as any 
perceptive Arab leader should have known. No 
state can acquiesce in a permanent threat to its 
existence, no government can abdicate its re- 
sponsibility to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens from attack. Sustained periods of guerrilla 
terrorism, such as that which began in the summer 
of 1966, would inevitably generate a sharp Israeli 
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reaction, and the Arabs have only themselves to 
blame if they failed to recognize this. 

That they consistently underestimated the tem- 
per of Israel is due in part to the difference between 
the credibility of Arab and Israeli statements of 
intent. The Arab world is highly verbal; words 
are often ends in themselves and not necessarily 
forerunners of action. The fact that an Arab 
leader states a purpose publicly is not an invariable 
sign that he will carry it out, as the shrill crescendo 
of verbal inter-Arab warfare during the past few 
years clearly shows. Too often the Arabs tended to 
give the same weight to Israeli statements that 
they gave to their own, to their dismay whee prompt 
action followed. 

Moreover, Arab estimates of Israeli intentions 
were affected by their conviction that the great 
powers (especially the United States) really con- 
trolled the country; hence Israel would not make 
a major move without foreign support and acqui- 
escence, if not with actual urging. The possibility 
of Israeli armed action thus went beyond what 
Israel itself might purpose and be capable of doing, 
involving estimates of what the West would allow 
Israel to do. The immediate and universal Arab 
acceptance of the fiction that American planes 
assisted Israel in its attack against the U.A.R. was 
due in part to the belief that Israel could not have 
undertaken military action without the encourage- 
ment and support of the United States — hence 
it appeared credible that American planes were 
dispatched to help Israel. This seemed the more 
logical in view of the long history of American 
commitments and arms sales to Israel, and the flood 
of public statements across the years from leading 
American personalities and politicians giving un- 
critical support to Israel’s cause. 


Ba THE Árab action which led to the 1967 con- 
flict had deeper roots. The reasons for sustained 
Arab hostility toward Israel are more profound and 
intricate than many Americans allow themselves 
to believe. Such simple answers as “Arabs hate 
Jews," “the backward Arab world fears the exis- 
tence of a modern and democratic state in its 
midst," “the Arabs in general do not feel deeply 
about Israel, it is their leaders who whip up enmity 
for their own purposes" not only explain nothing, 
: but are untrue. Such shallow estimates of Arab 
motivation have led many supporters of Israel to 


underestimate the depth and stamina of the Arab . 


response and to be oversanguine that a determined 
display of force will lead to peace. The question 
is not one of accepting the Arab point of view, but 
of understanding it, so that approaches and policies 
will be grounded in realism and not in wishful 
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thinking. If the Arabs have persistently, and tò, 
their hurt, underestimated the fact of Israels 
existence and its predictable response to their 
enmity, Israel and its supporters have as per- 
sistently, and to their hurt, underestimated the facts 
of Arab feelings and the problems Israel's existence 
poses for them. 

The outbreak of conflict in the spring of 1967, 
after nine years of relative peace, encapsuled the 
principal elements in the Arab attitude toward 
Israel. Its most basic lesson is that Arab hostility 
is still bitter and ubiquitous after nearly two decades 
of fruitless struggle. In many ways, 1967 was not a 
repetition of 1956, when the Egyptian response to 
Israel’s invasion of its territory was a limited action 
and did not precipitate general Arab war. It was 
rather a return to 1948, when the Arabs fought as a 
group against the existence of Israel as a country. 
It is this fact which has baffled and angered so 
many who support Israel. They feel it is irrational 
and irresponsible for a people to continue hostility 
so long and in the face of such repeated failure. By 
this time the Arabs should have made their peace 
with events and come to terms with what they could 
not undo. That they have not done so, the argu- 
ment runs, must be due to an irrational streak 
in their temperament, to the cynical machinations 
of their leaders, to irradicable anti-Jewism, or to 
the scheming of the Soviet Union. 

Yet of all people, the Jewish community zhouid 
understand the tenacity of racial memory and long- 
sustained feeling. Through the years of dispersion, 
they never forgot Palestine, although it was only 
since the last century that this steadfastness in- 
volved dedication to the re-creation of a Jewish 
state in the long-remembered homeland. 

This is not to say that the factors involved in the 
Jewish attachment to Israel are precisely the same 
as those contained in the Arab sense of connection 
with Palestine. Palestine was not the original his- 
torical center of life and religion for the Arabs, as it 
was for Jewry. The Arabs were not a minority dis- 
persed through many lands, and they did not suffer 
under discrimination and persecution, as many Jews 
had. They never faced a threat of racial extinction, 
as European Jews did under Nazism, in which a 
national refuge became a matter of life and death 
for many. Although Palestine had been an Arab 
land since at least the seventh century and con- 
tained important religious sites (both Christian and 
Muslim), it did not fill the horizon of Arab con- 
sciousness, as it did for many Jews. Why then is the 
Arab connection with Palestine so strong and the 
sense of outrage at its loss so deep? 

The most basic cause is found in the intense 
Arab reaction against long-continued domination 
of their destinies by foreign countries. In the fading 
days of Ottoman rule, the Arab communities of 
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the Middle East were stirred by nationalistic con- 
sciousness akin to that involved in the emergence 
of the Zionist ideal in Jewry. They sought cultural 
revival, political expression, and community self- 
hood within the body of the Turkish Empire — a 
recognition of *Arabistan" as an entity in which the 
destiny of the Arab people could be achieved. 
Thwarted in their struggle, some of their principal 
leaders responded to British promises during the 
First World War and joined the Allies in the 
overthrow of Ottoman rule. They did so on the 
understanding that their national aspirations would 
_ be recognized and some form of independent Arab 
rule achieved. : 

In recent days there have been repeated refer- 
ences to the statement of Faisal (a principal leader 
of the Arab Revolt in 1916—1918 and later King of 
Iraq) that there was no conflict between the aims 
of Zionism and Arab nationalism. ‘Those who 
quote it leave out the essential condition which 
Faisal attached to his statement, that all the promises 
made to the Arabs should be fulfilled. ‘This was not done; 
the attempt to create an Arab state was checkmated 
by France and Great Britain, who carved up the 
Arab portion of the defunct Ottoman Empire to 
suit their own purposes. The creation of Iraq, 
Syria, modern Lebanon, Jordan, and (mandated) 
Palestine was not a fulfillment of Arab indepen- 
dence, but the parceling out of Arab populations to 
suit the convenience of the victorious Allied Powers. 


T- Arabs never forgot this. It was the Great 
Betrayal of their national cause, the incontestable 
proof that the West meant to divide and rule them 
in its own interests. After two decades of sharp 
struggle between individual nationalisms in Arab 
countries and their Western masters, the Second 
World War came to erode imperial ties and create 
a new organ of international action. Arab national- 
ism took new hope and looked forward to becoming 
at last the master of its own destiny: 

It was at this juncture that the creation of Israel 
was forced on the Arab world. The plea that Nazi 
persecution justified the creation did not move the 
Arabs, since these persecutions were the product of 
anti-Semitism in the Western world and not in the 
Middle East, where Arab-Jewish relations had 
© been remarkably good. “It was the West which 
persecuted the Jews,” said the Arabs; ‘now they 
want to get rid of their problem by pusing it off 
on us and using our land.” 

But the Arabs did not see Israel simply as a device 
of the West to rid itself of an unconscionable prob- 
lem at the expense of another people. It was for 
them a tactic of fading imperial power to continue 
‘its control of Arab destinies. The position of the 
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British in Arab lands was rapidly and irrevocably 
fading; now they sought to bolster up their weakness 
by creating Israel as a Western bridgehead, con- 
fronting the Arab world with a situation which 
would trouble and divide it. In the ensuing attack 
on the new state, the Arabs were not so much re- 
sponding to the existence of Israel per se as to a long 
history of foreign control, domination, and manipu- 
lation at the hands of the great powers. Israel be- 
came, and has remained, the symbol of the Arab 
national struggle against foreign control. 

This reaction was not merely a psychological fact 
of the Arab mind; it stemmed from and was given 
content by the process through which Israel came 
into being. The United Nations did not consult 
the wishes of the majority community in Palestine 


(the Arabs were nearly two thirds of the popula- 
On the: 


tion) in regard to their political future. 
basis of Jewish ownership of some 23 percent of the 
total cultivatable land area 'of the country, Israel 
was given nearly 40 percent of Palestine. The vote 
in the United Nations which created the state came 
only after long debate and was due in part (the 
Arabs allege, with some justification; to the Western 
bloc and the pressure it was able to mount on client 
states. The Arabs have always maintained that the 
United Nations did not have the authority under 
its charter to dispose of their territory, especially 
without regard to the wishes of the inhabitants. 
lhey can only see that Israel was rammed down 
their throats by the same forces which so long had 
manipulated their national life. 
Perhaps the Arabs should forget all this after 
nineteen years of fruitless struggle and recognize 
that history seldom moves to right pest wrongs; but 
they have not, and they will not. After all, two 
decades is a short span in the thirteen centuries of 
Arab history; Palestine has been lost to the Arabs 
before and ultimately regained — it could happen 
again. lhe inherent superiority of Arab resources 
(presently thirty times the population of Israel 
and eight times its gross national product), the 


growing modernization of Arab life, the rising - 


power of the non-Western world in international 
affairs, and the legitimacy of their aspirations 
make the Arabs feel that time is on their side more 
than it is on Israel’s. 

Moreover, the Arabs read Israel's policies since 
its founding as proof that it intends to be a law 
unto itself, not bound by the international com- 
munity to which it owes its existence. On the eve 


. of the creation of the new state, the Zionist radical 


underground launched a series of unprovoked 
attacks on certain Arab territories to force their 
inclusion within Israel, although they did not lie 
within the borders created by the United Nations 
resolution — a fact which has been acknowledged 
with some gratitude by Israeli leaders. In recent 
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years, Israel has been deliberately uncooperative 
with the United Nations Mixed Armistice Gom- 
mission, refusing to participate in many of its 
meetings. After the 1956 attack on Egypt, Israel 
categorically refused the United Nations’ request 
to station a new peacekeeping force (UNEF) on 
its soil, although Egypt accepted for its own territory 
in the Gaza Strip. The demilitarized zones, 
created by the Armistice Agreement which ended 
the 1948 fighting, have been a cause of continuing 
dispute. Repeatedly Israel has attempted to extend 
agriculture and land reclamation mto these areas, 
over the Arab insistence that this violated their 
status quo under the agreement. This was one 
reason for the intermittent clashes along the Syrian 
border which led to the 1966-1967 Syrian hostility. 
In Arab eyes, this record gave the image of an 
aggressive Israel, only accepting United Nations 
controls and operations when they served its own 
purposes. 


la image was sharpened by the one problem 
which, more than any other aspect of the existence 
of Israel, has stirred Arab resentment and fanned 
the embers of Arab hostility — the plight of the 
Arab refugee. As a result of the founding of Israel, 
over one million Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
became refugees in neighboring countries. Nearly 
a quarter of the original refugee group fled their 
country before the British forces were withdrawn 
and Israel came into being. The remaining three 
quarters were uprooted during the hostilities and 
the period when the cease-fire was being negotiated. 
One of the first actions of the United Nations after 
the 1948 conflict was to call for the return of these 
refugees to their homes; on December 11, 1948, 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution stating 
*that refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbors should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practical date, 
and that compensation should be paid for the 
property of those choosing not to return and for 
the loss and damage to property." 

This resolution was repeatedly reaffirmed, yet 
Israel did not take steps to implement it, the Israeli 
view being that it would discuss the refugee 
problem only in the context of a general peace 
settlement. The Arabs have maintained that the 
right of people to return to and reside on their 
own property is a basic human right, not subject 
to collateral conditions, and cite the UN resolution 
in defense of this. 

Israel and some of its supporters have countered 


‘this claim by maintaining that the refugees left 


voluntarily, being lured from their homes by 


provocative Arab broadcasts which promised that . 


they would return in triumph once victory had been 
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won. 'lhere is no dependable historical evidence 
that this counterclaim was true; tapes allegedly 
recording such broadcasts have been cited, but 
never produced for impartial inspection. The fact 
is that most of the refugees fled because they were 
afraid, afraid of being caught between the lines of 
battle, afraid of terrorist raids by the Zionist under- 
ground such as that which destroyed the village of 
Dar Yassin on April 9, 1948, in which some 250 
unarmed Arabs were massacred. Yet, regardless of 
the reasons for flight, the Arabs (and apparently 
the United Nations) have taken the view that a 
man has a right to return to his home no matter 
what the reason for his leaving — so long (as the 
UN resolution stated) as he intends to live peace- 
fully with his neighbors. 

This tragic situation has left in the heart of the 
Arab world a mass of dislocated and bitter people, 
dependent on international charity for their exist- 
ence, taxing the resources of the countries to which 
they have fled, and nursing a deep sense of grievance 
against those who now occupy their homes. Move- 
ments like the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and leaders like Ahmed Shukairy are not due so 
much to the calculated policy of Arab states as to 
the festering sore of the refugee camps. The failure 
of Israel to show any concern for this problem, to 
make any serious attempt to carry out the United 
Nations resolution, or even to admit a respon- 
sibility toward the refugees which it could not 
presently implement because of its own security 
problem is read by the Arabs as proof that Israel 
is basically anti-Arab. 

Admittedly, these Arab views of Israel are partial, 
emotional, not taking into account Israels own 
problems and the problem Israel itself was created 
to solve. The dispassionate political analyst will 
not read the situation either as the Arab or as the 
Israeli does. Both Arab and Israeli motives are 
mixed, and both highlight the factors which favor 
their cause and neglect those which weaken it. But 
Arab feelings are genuine, deep, founded upon 
a case which cannot be summarily dismissed as 
simply irrational hatred or political maneuver. 
This case and the feelings it engenders are a funda- 
mental cause of the 1967 conflict; without taking 
full account of them, any explanation of Arab 
actions is partial and misleading. 


I. IS still too early to establish a definitive account 
of all that transpired in precipitating the outbreak 
of hostilities in June, 1967, but there are certain 
general factors affecting the Arab action which are 
clear. One was the continuing effect on Egypt and 
the Arab world of the 1956 Israeli invasion of 
Egypt. Because this was followed by ten years of 
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relative (if uneasy) calm, it has largely been for- 
gotten in the West, but Egypt.and President Nasser 
did not forget it. From that bitter experience, the 
military and political leadership of Egypt drew 
three conclusions. 

The first was that Israel would “try it again" 
when a propitious opportunity for military action 
offered itself. In the winter and spring of 1967, 
the U.A.R. and Syria believed they had evidence 
that Israel might be preparing for another round. 
In response to continued border raids, Premier 
Eshkol gave public warning in the Knesset that 
Israel might take drastic. action, hinting at a 
military retaliation against Syria. This warning 
was given unusual weight by the Syrians and 
Egyptians because of the Israeli punitive action 
against the Jordanian village of el Sammu iin 
November, 1956. To: Eshkoľs warning was added 
the fact that at the annual parade in Jerusalem on 
Israel’s Independence Day, some heavy military 
equipment was conspicuously absent — could it 
be massed on the borders of Syria for an attack? 
The suspicion was confirmed when the Soviets 
apparently reported to the Syrians in late April 
or early May that their intelligence had detected 
an Israeli armed concentration on the Syrian border. 
It is not possible to know whether this was a com- 
plete fabrication or rested upon some hard evidence; 
the important thing is that it confirmed Syrian and 
Egyptian fears. Shortly thereafter both the Syrian 
and Egyptian intelligence claimed that they had 
independent confirmation of the Soviet report. 

Many will scoff at the idea that Israel was prepar- 
ing to repeat its 1956 maneuver, or had any aggres- 
sive intent toward its neighboring Arab states. 
What is important is not the fact, but the belief in 
Syrian and Egyptian minds. Given the experience 
of a sudden Israeli attack eleven years earlier, 
which obviously had been well planned, it is not 
surprising that the Arabs were prepared to believe 
the worst. This belief did not concern Israel alone; 
it also included Arab estimates of Western policy. 
In 1956, Israel had been aided and abetted by 
France and Great Britain, the full story of whose 
complicity is just beginning to be revealed. 

In 1967 it seemed to the Egyptians that Great 
Britain and the United States might be urging 
Israel on in its alleged aggressive policies. Britain 
and the U.A.R. had long been involved in a con- 
frontation in South Arabia, where Egypt was 
supporting the most radical wing of the Aden 
national struggle. American-Egyptian relations 
had steadily deteriorated since 1965; American 
aid to the U.A.R. had virtually ceased, and by the 
winter of 1967 President Nasser believed that the 
United States had written off the U.A.R. in its 
Arab policies and was determined to undermine 
his position. On several occasions he and other 
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senior members of his government expressed the 
conviction that a "confrontation" between the 
two countries was inevitable. Given the American 
connection with Israel and the memory of the 
carefully concealed Anglo-French involvement in 
the 1956 affair, it seemed plausible that behind 
Israel's disquieting statements and (reported) mili- 
tary movements lay Anglo-American conniving. 


A sECOND lesson drawn from the 1956 experience 
was that never again could Egypt afford to be 
caught with its armed forces unmobilized in the 
face of a possible invasion. The 1956 attack caught 
the Egyptian Army completely unprepared — 


although the crescendo of border incidents should 


have warned them of the possibility of a major 
Israeli response. Defeated once by unpreparedness 
(as they saw it}, they would not run the risk of a 
second experience. The 
Egyptian Army after 1956, with its better training 
and larger supply of advanced weapons, gave 
confidence that if the army were in position, it 
could prevent an aggressive action, perhaps even 
carry war into Israeli territory. At the same time, 
mobilization would serve to warn' Israel and those 
allegedly behind it that the U.A.R. was on to the 
game and would not be caught napping this time. 

But in mobilizing, it is doubtful that the U.A.R. 
felt it ran too great a risk of actual conflict, for 
the third lesson it drew from 1956 was that the 
world community would not allow another war 
between Israel and the Arabs. President Nasser 
freely expressed this conviction on a number of 
occasions, saying that since the world community 
had stopped Israel in its attack against the Arabs in 
1956, it would also stop an Arab attack against 
Israel, giving this as one reason why he opposed 


. plans for a general Arab-Israeli war. 


Despite the usual flood of bellicose statements, 
it does not appear on the basis of information now 
available that the. U.A.R. was planning to attack 
Israel out of hand. It seems rather to have re- 


` sponded to what it considered the possibility of 


Israeli action by taking the step of complete and 
challenging mobilization on Israel’s borders, believ- 
ing that it could do so with safety on the basis of 
its own military strength and the probability that 
international forces would restrain Israel and find 
some way out of the situation short of war. 

It may be argued that President Nasser’s request 
for the withdrawal of UNEF from the. Gaza Strip 
makes this view invalid, his true object being to 
get the United Nations out of the way so that he 
could attack Israel. No conclusive judgment can 
yet be given on this, but there is evidence, which 
suggests that the U.A.R. did not expect or plan for 


development of the , 


the complete dismounting of the UN ‘peacekeeping 


operation. From his standpoint, Secretary-General |. 


U Thant acted correctly; no UN peace force could 
remain on the soil of a host country over that 
country's objection. Moreover, it seems to have 
been the Secretary-General’s conviction that unless 
a peacekeeping force had full freedom to exercise 
its function, it must be withdrawn, both to protect 
the UN from blame of ineffectiveness for which it 
was not responsible, and to secure freedom for 
future peacekeeping operations in other situations. 
Additionally, Yugoslavia and India appeared to 
be considering the withdrawal of their contingents 
from UNEF. 

Despite these conditions and the logic they 
imposed on the situation, it appears that the U.A.R. 
was taken by surprise by the instant and complete 
dispersal of UNEF. Apparently President Nasser 
expected that the observers would be withdrawn 
from the borders to Gaza, then the matter carried 
back to the UN with delaying diplomatic tactics 
which might result in some compromise solution. 

That this did not happen seems to have been an 
important element in the outbreak of conflict. 
Once the UNEF force was withdrawn from the 
Strait of Tiran, the Egyptian Army naturally 
replaced it. In Egyptian eyes this returned the 
Gulf of Aqaba to its pre-1956 position. The 
chief gain Israel had made from. 1956 was the 
opening of the Gulf of Aqaba, which became the 
symbol to the Egyptians of their defeat and the 
unwarranted "fruit of aggression" on the part of 
Israel. The temptation was too strong to. be 
resisted. Encouraged by plaudits from the Arab 
world, Nasser moved to erase the last blot from the 
Egyptian scutcheon and return his country’s 
sovereignty over its own territory to what it had 
been before the Israeli attack in 1956. 


I. ALL this it is clear that the Egyptians were 
badly misled when they assumed that the world 
of 1967 was so like the world of 1956 that hostilities 
would be prevented by international action. 
American-Soviet cooperation was not possible, as 
it had been eleven years earlier. The Soviets were 
under pressure from their dispute with China and 
at odds with the United States over Vietnam. The 
problems of the NATO alliance, with the defection 
of France and the weakening of the British position, 
made united Western action highly improbable — 
as American failure to rally support against the 


closing of the Gulf of Aqaba showed. Israel had | 


strengthened its political and foreign policy self- 
determination and had increased its military power. 
1967 was not 1956, and it was a calamitous miscal- 
culation to assume that Arabs could confront Israel 
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with impunity behind the shield of an pected 
international intervention. 

While the memory of 1956 and the lessons the 
Arabs drew from it formed the general framework 
for their actions in 1967, there were at least two 
other important factors involved. The first was 
the relationship between the U.A.R. and Syria. 
After the dissolution of the Egyptian-Syrian union 
in 1961, the two countries entered a period of 
intermittent cold war and revolutionary rivalry. 
Syria has always felt that it was the wellspring of 
Arab unity, and its Baath Party saw itself as the 
original and true delineator of Arab socialism. 


 Nasser's claims to Arab leadership and socialist 


pioneering did not sit well with the Syrians, who 
resented what had happened to them under the 
United Arab Republic. Part of Syria's proprietary 
sense of Arab unity was expressed by its uncom- 
promising stand against Israel; of all Arab coun- 
tries, Syria was the most consistently provocative 
in its Israeli policies. 

Syria was a problem to the U.A.R. Its stand 
against Israel could not be openly repudiated, nor 
its claim to revolutionary socialism written off. 
After some five years of tension, the U.A.R. moved 
(partly under Soviet prodding) to plaster over its 
differences with Syria, and in the fall of 1966, 
entered into a defensive alliance with Damascus. 
On the surface this appeared to be a move against 
Israel, but in fact it was partly a device through 
which the U.A.R. hoped to restrain Syrian ad- 


ventures which might embroil the U.A.R. in an 


unplanned and undesired conflict. This objective 
was also present in the earlier formation of the 
Unified Military Command, a device by which the 
U.A.R. hoped to have some influence in the mili- 


. tary planning of other Arab states as a partial 


guarantee against tbeir unilateral action. 

During the growing tension between Syria and 
Israel in the winter of 1967, the U.A.R. was rela- 
tively quiet, but after the major air battle in the 
early spring, when the Syrians were badly defeated, 
Syria pressed the U.A.R. to honor its commitment. 
Credibility is as important to the U.A.R. as it 
is to the United States, and Nasser either had to 
repudiate his undertaking or to fulfill it. Given the 
circumstance already described, and certain special 
Egyptian problems presently to be discussed, the 
U.A.R. threw in its lot with Syria, and to a measure, 
became a captive of that country's aggressive anti- 
Israel policies. That Nasser did this was due in 
part to his conviction that the U.A.R. military 
establishment could stand up against Israel should 
conflict break out. 

This is only one illustration of how the Palestine 
problem has been a continuing factor in inter-Arab 
politics. This is.the one issue on which no Arab 
leader can turn his back without risking his posi- 
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tion, either in his own country or in the Arab 
world. Bourguiba was able to take a soft line 
toward Israel without imperiling his domestic 
position, but he paid for it by losing influence 
among his Arab neighbors. 

This leads to the second factor in U.A.R. actions 
other than the impact of 1956 — the particular 


problems Egypt was facing in its relations with 


the Arab world.. After the Syrian defection in 
1961 and President Nasser's growing stalemate 
in Yemen, Egyptian reputation steadily eroded. 
King Faisal’s adroit diplomacy checkmated the 
U.A.R. on a number of occasions, the Unified 
Military Command, which Egypt had sponsored, 
began to break up, divisions within the Arab 
League were so sharp that it was impossible to hold 
-a proposed chief-of-states conference to consider 
common Arab problems. Thus the U.A.R. found 
itself increasingly isolated from many of its 
neighbors. | 

The issue went far beyond President Nasser's per- 
sonal leadership. As the largest Arab state, Egyp- 
tian influence in recent years has been a constant 
and natural factor in Arab politics; no plans for 
concerted Arab action could be made without 
Egyptian concurrence and participation. As the 
possessor of the area's largest armed force, the 
center of revolutionary change, and the most active 
Arab state in international affairs, the U.A.R. 
could not be shoved aside without generating a 
sharp reaction. 

This reaction did not create the recent Arab- 
Israeli clash as a cynical maneuver to regain lost 
influence. As has been made clear, the elements 
of the crisis were all present in the situation and in 
the Arab suspicions of Israel's intent. But as the 
crisis developed,-it seems clear that the U.A.R. 
saw in it an opportunity to reassert its “‘natural”’ 
leadership and this in connection with the one 
issue which most unites the Arabs. If a clash with 
Israel seemed imminent, the U.A.R. could not 
stand aloof from it or afford (with its large military 
force) to be halfhearted in its involvement. This 
does not mean that Egypt decided to launch an 
overt and aggressive attack on Israel at the head 
of united Arab armies. There is good reason to 
believe that President Nasser was pursuing a po- 
litical rather than a military objective, and believed 
that a determined stand against what he and the 
Arabs felt to be the threat of Israeli action might 
force the United Nations to review the situa- 
tion and institute a settlement more favorable to the 
Arabs. This was a return to the 1948 situation 
rather than to 1956; what was sought was not 
simply to curtail possible Israeli invasion, but to 
reopen the entire question of Palestine, including 
the refugees, in the hope that some new UN 
resolutions might result. | 
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It is not yet possible accurately to assess the de- 
gree and form of Soviet responsibility for Arab 
actions. Apparently the Egyptians did not consult 
or clear with the Soviets when they closed the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and the Soviets did not support this ac- 
tion in their speeches at the Security Council. It 
has been claimed that Russian technicians partici- 
pated in Syrian military action; if so, the number 
was small. There is no evidence that Russian per- 
sonnel assisted the Egyptians. 

It seems clear that the Soviets saw in the mount- 
ing tension between the Arabs and Israel an oppor- 
tunity to increase their influence in the Arab world 
and to embarrass the United States while its atten- 
tion was absorbed in Vietnam. In general, Soviet 
objectives have been served by keeping the Arab- 
Israeli dispute simmering, but not allowing it to 
come to a boil. To settle the conflict would increase 
the stability of the area, which the Soviets do not 
want; to push it to overt conflict would imperil 
their large investment in some Arab lands and risk 
the danger of a global confrontation. 

Here the Russians seem to have miscalculated 
as badly as the Arabs.: They apparently assumed 
that the United States could and would control 
Israel on the brink of conflict, throwing the matter 
into the United Nations, wheré they could wage a 
prolonged diplomatic campaign in support of the 
Arabs. Part of their miscalculation seems to have 
been based on unrealistic estimates of Arab 
strength, which, if it could not defeat Israel (as 
any competent Soviet military analyst must have 
known), could at least stand off an attack until 
international intervention carried the matter from 
the battlefield to the debates of the United Nations. 

Had UN intervention developed, the U.A.R. 
would have had a political triumph which would 
have restored its waning leadership, set forward the 
unity of the Arab world, and alleviated some of the 
deep frustrations which the Arab-Israeli impasse 
had created. ‘This was one reason why President 
Nasser was willing to play the game of brinkman- 
ship in the Gulf of Aqaba and on the southern 
borders of Israel, setting the stage for an Israeli re- 
sponse while continuing to believe that the worst 
would not happen. 

But the worst did happen; the Arabs miscalcu- 
lated their own military strength, the ability of the 
international community to intervene, and the de- 
termination of Israel to use direct military mea- 
sures. The stunning defeat which followed has 
made that clear beyond all doubt; what it has not 
made clear is that any of the basic forces involved 
in the Arab reaction to Israel's presence has 
changed or been obliterated. That is the problem 
of the future, and any course of action which as- 
sumes that the recent war has settled the long-term 
issue will be unrealistic and unproductive. 
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A Story by GRACE PALEY 





RS would certainly be glad to meet me. I was 
the lady who appreciated youth. Yes, all that 
happy time, I was not like some. It did not go by 
me like a flitting dream. Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
was as gay as Saturday nights. 

Have I suffered since? No, sir, we've had as good 
times as this country gives; cars, renting in Jersey 


summers, TV the minute it first came out, every- 


thing grand for the kitchen. I have no complaints 
worth troubling the manager about. 

Still it is like a long hopeless homesickness my 
missing those young days. To me, they're like my 
own place that I have gone away from forever, and 
I have lived all the time since among great pleasures 
but in a foreign town. Well, OK. Farewell, 
certain years. 

But that's why I have an understanding of that 
girl Ginny downstairs and her kids. "They're 
runty, underdeveloped. No sun, no beef. Noodles, 
beans, cabbage. Well, my mother off the boat 
knew better than that. 

Once upon a time, as they say, her house was 
the spit of mine. You could hear it up and down 
the air shaft, the singing from her kitchen, banjo 
playing in the parlor, she would admit it first, 
there was a tambourine in the bedroom. Her 
husband wasn't American. He had black hair — 
like Gypsies do. 

And everything then was spotless, the kitchen 
was all inlay like broken-up bathroom tiles, pale 
lavender. Formica on all surfaces, everything 
bright. The shine of the pots and pans was turned 
to stun the eyes of company . . . you could see it, 
the mischievousness of that family home. 

Of course, on account of misery now, she's 
always dirty. Crying crying crying. She would 
not let tap water touch her. 


Five ladies on the block, old friends, nosy, me 
not included, got up a meeting and wrote a petition 
to Child Welfare. I already knew it was useless as 
the requirement is more than dirt, drunkenness, 
and a little once in a while whoring. That is- 
probably something why the children in our city 
are in such a state. Pve noticed it for years, though 
it’s not my business. Mothers and fathers get up 
when they wish, half being snuggled in relief, go 
to bed in the afternoon with their rumpy bumpy 
sweethearts pumping away before three p.m. (So 
help me.) Child Welfare does not show its con- 
cern. No matter who writes them. People of in- 
fluence, known in the district, even the district 
leader, my cousin Leonie, who put her all into 
electing the mayor, she doesn't get a reply if she 
sends in a note. So why should I as Pm nothing 
but a Primary Day poll watcher? 

Anyhow there are different kinds coming into ` 
this neighborhood, and I do not mean the colored 
people alone. I mean people like you and me, 
religious, clean, many of these have gone rotten. 
I go along with live and let live, but what of the 
children? 

Ginny's husband ran off with a Puerto Rican 
girl who shaved between the legs. This is common 
knowledge and well known or Pd never say it. 
When Ginny heard that he was going around with 
this girl, she did it too, hoping to entice him back, 
but he got nauseated by her and that tipped the 
scales. 

Men fall for terrible weirdos in a dumb way 
more and more as they get older; my old man, fond 
of me as he constantly was, often did. I never 
give it the courtesy of my attention. My advice 
to mothers and wives: Do not umitate the dimwit's 
girlfriends. You will be damnfool-looking,. what 
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with your age and all. Have you heard the saying, 
“Old dough won't rise in a new oven?” 

Well, you know it, I know it, even the punks 
and the queers that have wiggled their way into 
this building are in on the inside dope. John, my 
son, is a Constant attendant now at that Ginny’s 
poor grubby flat. Tired, who can blame him, of 
his Margaret’s shiny face all pitted and potted by 
Jersey smog. My grandchildren, of which I have 
close to six, are pale, as the sun can’t have a chance 
through the oil in Jersey. Even the leaves of the 
trees there won’t turn a greenish green. 

John! Look me in the eye once in a while! 
What a good little twig you were always, we did 
try to get you out with the boys and you did go 
when we asked you. After school when he was 
eight or so, we got him into a bunch of Cub Scouts, 
a very raw bunch with a jawful of curse words. All 
of them tough and wild, but at attention when the 
master came among them. Right turn! You 
would’ve thought the United States Marines was 
in charge they was that accurate in marching, and 
my husband on Tuesday nights taught them what 
he recalled from being a sergeant. Hup! two, 
three, four! I guess is what he knew. But John, 
good as his posture was, when he come home I 
give him a hug and a kiss and “what'd you do 
today at Scouts, son? Have a parade, darling?" 

*Oh, no, Mother,” says he. ““Mrs. McClennon 
was collecting money the whole time for the district- 
wide picnic, so I just got the crayons and I drew 
this here picture of Our Blessed Mother," he says. 

That’s my John. And if you come with a 
Polaroid Land Camera you couldn't snap much 
clearer. 

People have asked and it's none of their business. 
Why didn't the two of you (meaning Jack and me 
— both working) send the one boy you had left to 
college? 


Well now to be honest, he would have had only 


grief in college. Truth: He was not bright. His 
father was not bright, and he inherited his father's 
brains. Our Michael was clever. But Michael is 
dead. We had it all talked over, his father and me, 
the conclusion we come to: A trade. My husband 
Jack was well established in the union from its 
early struggle, he was strong and loyal. John just 
floated in on the ease of recommendation and 
- being related. We were wise. It’s proved. 

For now (this very minute) he's a successful 
man with a wonderful name in the building trade, 


and he has a small side business in cement plaques, 
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his own beautiful home, and every kid of his dressed 


' like the priest’s nephew. 


But don’t think Pm the only one that seen 
Ginny and John when they were the pearls of this 
pitchy pigsty block. Oh, there were many, and 
they are still around holding the picture in the 
muck under their skulls, like crabs. And I am 
never surprised when they speak of it, when they 
try to make something of it, that nice-looking 
time, as though J was in charge of its passing. 


"Ha," Jack said about twenty times that year, - 


"She's a wild little bird. Our Johnny’s dying :.. 
Watch her.” 

OK. Wild enough. I guess. But no wilder 
than me when J was seventeen, as I never told 
him, that whole year, long ago, mashing the grass 
of Central Park with Anthony Aldo. Why I'd put 
my wildness up against any wildness of present 
day, though I didn't want Jack to know. For he 
was asimple man . . . Put in the hours of a wop, 
thank .God pulled the overtime of a decent Ameri- 


can. I didn’t like to worry worry worry him. He. 


was kindness itself, as they say. 

He come home 6:00 p.m. I come home 6:15 p.m. 
from where I was afternoon cashier. Put supper 
up. Seven o'clock, we ate it up and washed the 
dishes; 7:45 p.m. sharp, if there was no company 
present and the boy out visiting, he liked his pussy. 
Quick and very neat. By 8:15 he had showered 
every bit of it away. I give him his little whiskey. 
He tried that blabbermouth journal American for 


. news of the world. It was too much. Good night, 


Mr. Raftery, my pal. 

Leaving me, thank goodness, the cream of the 
TV and a cup of sweet wine till midnight. Though 
I liked the attentions as a man he daily give me 
as a woman, it hardly seemed to tire me as it 
exhausted him. I could stay with the late show not 
fluttering an eyelid till the very end of the last 
commercial. My wildness as a girl is my own 
life's business, no one else's. 


Now: As a token for friendship under God, 
John'd given Ginny his high school G O pin, 
though he was already a working man. He couldn't 
of given her his union card (that never got cus- 
tomary), though he did take her to a famous 
dinner in honor of Klaus Schnauer: thirty-five 
years at Camillo, the only heinie they ever let 
into that American local; he was a disgusting fat- 
bottomed Nazi so help me, he could’ve turned you 
into a pink Commie, his ass, excuse me, was that 
fat. Well, as usual for that younghearted gang, 
Saturday night went on and on, it give a terrible 
jolt to Sunday morning, and John staggered into 
breakfast, not shaved or anything. (A man, hus- 
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band, son, or lodger should be shaved at breakfast. ) 
“Mother, i he said, “I am going to ask Virginia to 
marry me.’ 
“I told you so, 
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said my husband and dropped 


—. the funnies on his bacon. 


“You are?" I said. 
“I am, and if God is good, she'll have me." 
“No blasphemy intended," I said, “but He'll 


. have to be off in the old country fishing if she says 


yes." 

“Mother!” said John. He is a nice boy, loyal 
to friends and good. 

*She'll go out with anyone at all," I said. 

“Oh, Mother!” said John, meaning they weren't 
engaged, and she could do what she wanted. 

“Go out is nothing," I said. “I seen her only 
last Friday night with Pete, his arm around her, 
going into Phelan's." 

“Pete’s like that, Mother," r meaning it was no 
fault of hers. 

“Then what of last Saturday night, you had to 
go to the show yourself as if there wasn't no one 
else in the Borough of Manhattan to take to a 
movie, and when you was gone I seen her buy two 
Cokes at Carlo’s and head straight to the third 
floor to John Kameron's . . . 

“So? So?" 

*. , . and come out at 11 p.m. and Ais arm was 
around her." 

Gor” 

«* , . and his hand was well under her 
sweater...” 

“That’s not so, Mother.” 

“It is so, and tell me, young man, how you'll 
feel married to a girl that every wild boy on the 
block has been leanin’ his thumbs on her titties 
like she was a Carvel dairy counter, tell me that?” 

“Dolly!” says Jack. “You went too far . . .” 

John just looked at me as red and dumb as a 
baby’s knees. 

“I haven't gone far enough into the facts, and 
I’m not ready to come out yet, and you listen to 
me, Johnny Raftery, you're somebody's jackass, 
PH tell you, you look out that front window and 
I bet you if you got yourself your dad's spyglass 
you would see some track of your little lady. I 
think there are evenings she don’t get out of the 
back of that trailer truck parked over there and 
it?s no trouble at all for Pete or Kameron's half- 
witted kid to get his way of her. Listen Johnny, 
there isn’t a grown-up woman who was sitting on 
the stoop last Sunday when it was so damn windy 
that doesn’t know that Ginny don’t wear under- 
pants." 

*Oh, Dolly," says my husband, and plops his 
head into his hands. 

“Pm going, Mother, that's libel, PI have her 
sue you for libel," dopey John starts to holler out 
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of his tomato red face. “I’m going and PI ask 
her and I love her and I don't care what you say. 
Truth or lies, I don't care.” 

“And if you go, Johnny," I said, calm as a 
dead fish, my eyes rolling up to pray and be 
heeded, “this is what I must do," and I took a 
kitchen knife, a bit blunt, and plunged it at least 
an eighth of an inch in the fat of my heart. I 
guess that the heart of a middle-aged lady is 
jammed in deeper than an eighth of an inch, for 
I am here to tell the tale. But some blood did 
come soon, to my son's staring, it touched my 
nightie and spread out on my bathrobe, and it 
was as red on my apron as a picture in an Italian 
church. John fell down on his knees, and hid his 
head in my lap. He cried, “Mother, Mother, 
you've hurt yourself." My husband didn't say a 
word to me. He kept his madness in his teeth but 
he told me later, Face it: the feelings in his heart 
was cracked. 

I met Ginny the next morning in Carlo's store. 
She didn't look at me. Then she did. Then she 
said, “Its a nice day, Mrs. Raftery.” 

"Mm," I said. (It was.) “How can you tell 
the kind of day it is?" (I don't know what I 
meant by that.) 

"What's wrong, Mrs. Raftery?” she said. 

“Hah! wrong?” I asked. 

“Well, you know, I mean, you act mad at me, 
you don't seem to like me this morning." She 
made a little laugh. 

“I do. I like you a great deal,” I said, out- 
witting her. “It’s you, you know, you don't like 
Johnny. You don’t.” 

“What?” she said, her head popping up to catch 
sight of that reply. 

“Don’t, don’t don’t,” I said. “Don’t, dont!" 
I hollered, giving Ginny's arm a tug. “Lets get 
out of here. Ginny, you don't like John. You'd 
let him court you, squeeze you, and he's very 
good, he wouldn't press you further.” 

“You ought to mind your business," says Ginny 
very soft, me being the elder (but with tears). 

“My son is my business." 

“No,” she says, “hes his own." 

“My son is my business. I have one son left, 
and he's my business." 

“No,” she says. ‘‘He’s his own.” 

MY SON IS MY BUSINESS. 
AND DUTY. 

“Oh, no," she says. Soft because I am the 
older one, but very strong. (Pve noticed it. All 
of a sudden they look at you, and then, it comes 
to them, young people, they are bound to outlast 
you, so they temper up their icy steel and stare 
into about an inch away from you:a lot. Have you 
noticed it?) - 

At home, I said, “Jack now, the boy needs 
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guidance. Do you want him to spend the rest of 
his life in bed with an orphan on welfare?" 
“Oh,” said Jack. “She’s an orphan, is she? It’s 


just her mother that’s dead. What has one thing 


to do with another? You’re a pushy damn woman, 
Dolly. I don’t know what use you are . . ." 

What came next often happens in a family caus- 
ing sorrow at the time. Looking back, its a speck 
compared to life. 

For: Following this conversation, Jack didn't 
deal with me at all, and he broke his many years 
after-supper habits and took long walks. Thats 


what killed him, I think, for he was a habitual 


person. 

And: Alongsidé him on one of these walks was 
seen. à skinny crosstown lady, known to many 
people over by Tompkins Square — wears a giant 
Ukrainian cross in and out of the tub, to keep 
from going down the drain, I guess. 

*In that case, the hell with you," is what I 
.said. “I don’t care. . Get yourself a cold-water 
' flat on Avenue D." 

“Why not? Pl go. OK,” said Jack. I think 
he figured a couple of weeks vacation with his 
little cuntski and her color television would cool 
. his requirements. 

“Stay off the block," I said, “you slippery relic. 
I'll send your shirts by the diaper-service man." 

"Mother," said poor John, when he noticed 
his dad's absence, “whats happening to you? 
The way you talk. To Dad. It’s the wine, mother. 
I know it." 

“Youre a bloated beer guzzler!” I said quietly. 
(People that drink beer are envious against the 
ones in favor of wine. Though my dad was a 
mick in cotton socks, in his house, we had a choice.) 

“No, Mother, I mean you're not clear some- 
times." 


“Crazy, you mean, son. Huh? Split personal-. 


ity?" 

*Something's wrong!" he said. “Don’t you 
want Dad back?" He was nervous to his fingernails. 

“Mind your business, he'll be back, it’s happened 
before, Mr. Two-Weeks Old.” ` 

“What?” he said, horrified. 

* You're blind as a bat, Mr. Just Born. Where 
was you three Christmases ago?" 

“What! But Mother! Didn't you feel terrible? 
Terrible! How'd you stand for him acting that 
way? Dad!" 

“Now quit it, John, youre a damnfool kid. 
Sure I don't want to look at his dumb face being 
pleased. 'That'd kill." 

“Mother, it's not right." 

“Phoo, go to work and mind your business, 
sonny boy.” 

“It is my business," he said, 
sonny.” 


«and don’t call me 
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About two months later, John came home with 


Margaret, both of them blistered from Lake Hopat- 


cong at ninety-four degrees. I will be fair. She 
was not yet ruined by Jersey air, and she was 
not too terrible-looking, at least to the eye of a 
clean-minded boy. 

“This is Margaret," he says. “She’s from Mon- 
mouth, Jersey." 

“Just come.over on the Queen Mary, dear?” I 
asked for the joke in it. 

SI have to get her home for supper. Her father’s 


Strict. 


"Sure," I said, “have a Coke fist d 
“Oh, thank you so much," says Margaret. 


“Thank you, thank you, thank you, Mrs. Raftery.” 


“Has she blood in her?" hollered Jack after his 
shower. He had come home by then, skinny and 
dissatisfied. Is there satisfaction anywhere in get- 


. ting old? 


John didn’t inquire an OK of his dad or me, 
nor answer to nobody Yes or No. He was that 
age that couldn't live without a wife. He had to 
use this Margaret. 

It was his time to go forward like we all did 


once. And he has. Number 1: She is kept plugged . 


up with babies. Number 2: As people nowadays 
need a house, he has bought one and tangled it 
around in Latin bushes. Nobody but the principal 
at Holy Redeemer High knows what the little 
tags on the twigs say. Every evening after hard 
work you can find him with a hose scrubbing down 
his lawn. His oldest kid is now fourteen and use- 
less. The littlest one is four, and she reminds me 
of me with the flashiest eyes and a little tongue 
sharpened to a scrappy point. 

“How come you never named one for me, 
Margaret?" I asked her straight in her face. 

“Oh,” she said, “There’s only the two girls, 
Teresa, for my mother, and Cathleen, for my best 
sister. The very next'll be for you." 


“What, next! Are you trying to kill my son?" . 


I asked her. “Why he has to be working nights as 
itis. You don't look well, you know You ought 
to see a smart Jewish doctor and get your tubes 
tied up.” 

“Oh,” she said, “Never!” 

I have to tease a little to grapple any sort of a 


‘reply out of her. But mostly it doesn’t work. It 


is something like I am a crazy construction worker 
in conversation with fresh cement. Can there be 
more in the world like her? Don’t answer. Time 
will pass in spite of her slow wits. 

In fact it has, for here we are in the present, 
which is happening now, and I am a famous 
widow baby-sitter for whoever thinks I am un- 


-© balanced but within reason. I am a grand story- 


book reader to the little ones. - I read like an actress, 
Joan Crawford or Maureen O'Sullivan, my voice 
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is deeper than it was. So I do make a little extra 
for needs, though my Johnny sees to the luxuries 
I must have. I won't move away to strangers. 
This is my family street, and I don't need to. 

And of course as friendship neveriends, Johnny 
comes twice a week for his entertainment to Ginny. 
Ginny and I do not talk a word though we often 
pass. She knows I am right as well as victorious. 
She's had it unusually lovely (most people don't) — 
a chance to be some years with a' young fellow 
lie Blackie that gave her great rattling shivers, 
top to bottom, though it was all cut off before 
youth ended. And as for my Johnny, he now abso- 
lutely has her as originally planned and desired, 
and she depends on him in all things. She requires 
him. Her children lean on him. They climb up 
his knees to his shoulder. They cry out the window 
for him, John, John, if his dumb Margaret keeps 
him home. 

It’s a pity to have become so right and Jack's 
off stalking the innocent angels. 

I wait on the stoop steps to see John on summer 
nights as he hasn't enough time to visit me and 
Ginny both, and I need the sight of him, though 
I don’t know why. I like the street anyway, and 


we 
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the hot night when the ice-cream truck brings all 
the dirty kids and the big nifty boys with their 
hunting-around eyes. I put à touch of burgundy 
on my strawberry ice-cream cone as my father 
said we could on Sunday, which drives these 
sozzle-headed ladies up the brown brick wall, so 
help me Mary. 

Now, some serious questions, so far unasked: 

What the devil is it all about, the noisiness and. 
the speediness, when it's no distance at all? How 
come John had to put all them courtesy calls 
into Margaret on his lifelong trip to Ginny? Also, 
Jack, what was his real nature? Was he for or 
against? And that Anthony, what did he have in 
mind as I knuckled under again and.again (and I 
know I was the starter)? He did not get me preg- 


. nant as in books it happens at once. How come the 


French priest said to me, crying tears and against 
his order, “Oh, no, Dolly, if you are enceinte 
(meaning pregnant), he will certainly marry you, 
poor child, now smile, poor child, for that is the 
church’s promise to infants born.” To which, how 
come, tough and cheery as I used to be, all I could 
say before going off to live and die was: “No, 
Father, he doesn’t love me.” 


EARLY DECEMBER IN CROTON-ON-HUDSON 


(for Charles Hertz) 


sy LOUISE GLÜCK 
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Spiked sun. The Hudson’s 
Whittled down by ice. 
I hear the bone dice 


Of blown gravel clicking. Bone- 


pale, the recent snow 


Fastens like fur to the river. 

Standstill. We were trying to deliver 
Christmas presents when the tire blew 

Last year. About the stalled Ford pines iie 
Down by a storm sood limbs bared . 


I want you. 
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The Birthday Way 
out of Vietnam 
. by Herbert Mitgang - 


tthe conference -table. 


. holidays — at | 
. Year's, and Tet (their New Year . 


Hawks, owls, and doves have all 
offered formulas for ‘ending the 
Vietnam War based on various arti- 
fices to bring the North Vietnamese 
and National. Liberation Front to. 
Yet at this 
moment, when the birds of prey are 


` in the ascendancy, the Thirty Years’ 


War seems a brief encounter by 


‘comparison with the prospects for 


peace in Vietnam. l 

The trouble is that diplomats and 
politicians have: proposed only dip- 
lomatic and political answers — old 
doctrinaire ideas based on United 
Nations goodwill, Geneva confer- 


-ences, Locarno pacts, or what's good 


for dynastic presidents or rival presi- 
dential aspirants. The time has 
come to put forward, in all modesty, 
a proved method of peacemaking. 
What has escaped the attention of 


honest brokers and otherwise — not 


to mention the gentlemen of Hanoi 
— js the fact that only one thing 
has actually succeeded in ending the 
shooting and bombing South, DMZ, 


‘and North: holidays and birthdays. 


The guris have been capped in 
the past for both Western and Asian 
Christmas, New 


celebration). Some months ago, the 


. South’ Vietnam ‘government pro- 


posed a twenty-four-hour truce to 


. celebrate the anniversary of Bud- 


$ + dha’s birth. Not to be outdone in 





by another cease-fire next August 27 


. peacemaking, the presidium, of the 


central committee of the NLF upped 
the ante and declared that it would 
Observe a forty-eight-hour, truce. 
It worked. The United States went 
along — what else could we do but 


stop the bombing of the North when 


both Asian énemy and ally took 
away the only war we had? i 
. -In this manner, Gautama Buddha 


(c. 563-483 s.c.) succeeded (“Right ` 


action is’ abstaining from ‘killing, 


: stealing and sexual misconduct" — 
` one of the paths to Nirvana) where 
. Lyndon B. Johnson (“Bring home 


the coonskin" — one of his paths 


-to Gehenna), U- Thant, De Gaulle, 


and other well-meaning men failed. 


. But to get down to practical cases: - 


Ho Chi Minh was born on May 19, 


. 1890. If we or he suggests a cease- : 


fire in honor of his birthday, the 


Buddha anniversary: could begin 


several days ahead and spill over, to 
May 23 (it would make no sénse to 
stop shooting, resume for sixty hours, 


and start cease-firing all over again). 


. Such a gesture can ‘pick up speed 


to prepare for President Johnson's 


birthday. A bit later, on October 8, 


a day's truce can be called to: 


celebrate — or, if that word offends, 
then observe — the birthday of Fly- 
boy Ky, or whoever is running 
South Vietnam. ‘By similar anti- 
force-majeure reasoning that applies 


to Buddha and Uncle Ho, Christmas | 


and Lady Bird Johnson's birthday 
(December 22) could be paired to 
lengthen the yuletide spirit. — . ` 

Of course, face would compel the 
North and South Vietnam, wives to 
insist that their birthdays be declared 
of equal value with Mrs. Johnson's. 
What ceremonial breaking of cham- 
pagne bottles over the bows of 
warships or dedications of orphan- 
ages can compare.in prestige with 
the socially powerful silencing of 
mortars, the stilling of napalm 
canisters, the unarming of punji 
sticks, and the quieting of birthday 
machine-gun chatter? 


The second -bananas in the niinis- 


tries, who have prosecuted the war 
so faithfully, should by right have 
their loyalty rewarded. Next June 9, 


a one-day halt would honor Secre- - 
birthday; ` fol- 


tary -McNamara’s 
lowed, on February 9, by that;of 
Secretary Rusk. - Ditto for their op- 


posite numbers in North and South | 


Vietnam. Whether Cabinet Wives 
of this rank would be entitled to 


birthday truces would depend on™ 


conflicting bookings for more im- 


, portant personages or holidays. 


Since the Viét Cong rule the 
country at night, a half-day compro- 
mise observance can be worked out 
in the form of honorable mentions 
for grandchildren of dignitaries. 

Surely” the 


than enthusiastic about the Vietnam 
charivari would have their birthdays 
looked upon favorably by the Na- 


tional Liberation Front and Hanoi’. 


regime:. A peaceful.period can be 


planned next/monsoon season be-_ 


tween the birthdays of. Senator Hat- 


field. (July 12), Senator McGovern . 


(July 19), and Senator Church (July 
25), when fighting.in the central 
highlands is a drag anyway. ^ ^ - 

In this respect, a slice of cake 
would be handed to. Senator.Morse, 
who, in fairness, would get a truce 
lasting forty-eight hours beyond ‘his 
birthday blowout'on October 20 be- 


Herbert Mitgang,-a member of the editorial : 
board of the New York tres, has visited 


wartime V ielnam. - 


outspoken. United. 
States senators who have been less. 


ids 
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The hope of doing each other some good 
prompts this advertisement 


Ayari, Bardawil, Gomes, Hayrén, Imbert, Sidek 


People in this country or any other country who seek em- 
ployment and can’t find it are tragic figures. Our particular 
contribution to the solution of the problem is to offer jobs. 
Jobholders, however, expect payment for their work. This is 
possible only to the extent that our products are wanted at 
prices customers are willing to pay. Last year the arrange- 
ment worked out well enough to create Kodak jobs for some 
10,000 more people around the world. Many of these differ 
in appearance and other respects from the folks in the house 
across the way from your house, whoever you are. Nor are 
they all Americans, or want to be. Among the non-Americans: 


Elias Ayari, member of the Luo Tribe, citizen of 
Kenya, native of Kisumu where he made Standard 
VIII at Ramba Intermediate School, skilled employee 
of Kodak (East Africa) Limited. After your next 
camera Safari drop off your 126 cartridges at one of the 
many photo dealers in Nairobi who offer Kodak’s Color 
Photofinishing Service. You will like the quality of the 
KoDACOLOR Prints from the electronic color printer 
he operates. It is considerably more complex than the 
black-and-white darkroom equipment with which he 
learned photographic technology before becoming a 
Kodak man in October, 1966. 





Miss Odette Bardawil, already promoted from tele- 
phone operator at Kodak (Near East) Inc. to secre- 
tary for an executive. Evenings find her at a course in 
English literature at Beirut's American Language Cen- 
ter. At Adventists High School, her alma mater, Arabic 
and English get equal emphasis. 


José Fernandes Gomes, salesman who joined Kodak 
Brasileira at São Paulo in October last year and is 
proud to have already sold two automatic x-ray proc- 
essing machines, aside from other products. Not only 
does he sell the processing machines, but he also in- 
stalls them and sees to it that they keep turning out 
highest-quality radiographs at a speed such that the 
radiologists need not keep the crowds waiting as long 
as before at the Clínica Roaldo Amundsen Koehler in 
Curitiba and the Clínica Dr. José Silva Villela in 
Aragatuba. 





Kaarlo Hayrén, who last year changed his profession 
from the chemistry of aniline dyes, high polymers, and 
edible oils to a new career with Kodak Oy, our Fin- 
nish name that is bursting far beyond an identifica- 
tion with family snapshots. He is busy feeding all 
kinds of professional photographic materials into sci- 
entific, industrial, and government activities of his 
country as well as into its studios (portrait, movie, 
and TV). His present career really had its start when 
his home town of Viipuri became Soviet territory and 
he turned his thoughts at 18 to learning how to proc- 
ess his own color film. 





Christian Imbert, chemical engineer who finds himself 
at 27 responsible for quality control of the polyester 
that Kodak-Pathé started manufacturing for film base 
last year at Chalon-sur-Saóne, a town 200 miles south- 
east of Paris which had been better known for the 
magnificent vineyards which surround it. Despite the 
substantial investment we have already made in the 
plant, most of its 200-acre expanse looks as though it 
were still available for rugby, a sport that greatly in- 
terests M. Imbert. 





Mohammed Sidek bin Mohammed Nor, driver of 
Kodak (Malaya) Limited trucks in and around Kuala 
Lumpur, formerly peon (which means general mes- 
senger) at Headquarters of the 17th Gurkha Division 
in Seremban, capital of one of the 11 states of West 
Malaysia. Where other members of our Malay staff 
have an average of six children—one with 13—Sidek 
and his wife have only one to lavish affection on. 












In the interests of solvent customers and mild air 


Defenders of air pollution are now scarcer than foes of moth- 
erhood or friends of sin. Something will doubtless be done 
about automotive fumes. Furthermore, attention is turned 
to how you pollute the air when you paint your dwelling 
and all that solvent evaporates. As a maker of solvents we 
feel involved. We sympathize with our paint-and-lacquer- 
manufacturing customers, with the regulatory authorities, and 
with the innocent public, which includes us too. The issues 
are not only ethically and economically complex but also 
chemically so. 

On the roof of the laboratory of the National Center for 
Air Pollution Control in Cincinnati, plastic containers of air 
are exposed to the sun. The air in the boxes has been loaded 
with about the number of parts per million of various olefins 
and aldehydes that might be encountered in a vicinity where 
people are earning a livelihood, maintaining their possessions, 
or just strolling in the park. A bit of the energy in the sunlight 
is trapped to initiate a series of chemical interactions, and it 
winds up as oxidizing power in certain compounds that may 
or may not make the eyes smart and the vegetation suffer. 

From earlier studies of these phenomena, regulations have 
gone into effect in Los Angeles County, limiting the sale and 
use of solvents that can store sunlight and release it unpleas- 
antly. Living up to the Los Angeles rule in less populous 
regions brings on its benefits a little sooner. In helping work 
out equally effective replacement formulas with minimum 
rise in cost, our competitive instinct has forced us to outper- 
form competitors in service to our solvent customers—even 
when necessary to include competitors’ solvents in our sug- 
gestions! 


Meanwhile, the reception room is full 


The physician is one figure, 
the businessman another. 

As businessmen beyond 
denying, we ourselves are best 
acquainted with those physi- 
cians—radiologists—who have 
dedicated their minds and eyes 
to the use of x-rays. They buy 
our x-ray film. They buy a lot 
of it. Since x-ray film isn’t the 
cheapest stuff to manufacture 
properly and since proper x- 
ray equipment costs what it 
does, the radiologist who 
scorns economics may find 
his attention regrettably di- 
verted from his patients. So, 
though our service to him is 
basically through the technology we deliver, he and we and 
the hospital administrators talk business. 

Result: All over the country machines we make to process 
x-ray film in 90 seconds are being installed. “Waiting for the 
x-rays” is becoming less of a stock phrase, and the costly x-ray 
generating equipment need spend less time idle. At the ex- 
pense of some damage to older traditions, some principles 
common in industrial management come into play, but a 
population of doctors that falls far short of rising with the 
general population manages to provide it with far more effec- 
tive medical care than might be expected. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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‘ause of his long anti-Vietnam 
ratory. Something of an inter- 
ational celebration would com- 


nence next April 9 and go on a full 
even days (somewhat less in Arkan- 
as) in honor of Fulbright Week. 

Since the war has worldwide 
mplications, the holiday and birth- 
lay celebrations would not be self- 
shly confined to the United States 
ind Vietnam. Other nations could 
:ontribute. The cease-fire would ex- 
end under this plan to whole 
nonths. In November, for example, 
he birthday of Dr. Sun Yat-sen is a 
lay off in Taiwan on the twelfth. 
Hong Kong the next day celebrates a 
holiday called the Day Following 
Remembrance Sunday. Dr. Du- 
valier's dictatorship may put a bone 
in the soup of political prisoners on 
November 18, a day of feasting to 
celebrate the Battle of Vertieres, or 
Army Day, in Haiti; on the same 
day Iraq observes Revolution Day. 
And so on for the rest of November 
through the thirtieth, a big holiday 
in the Philippines to celebrate Boni- 
facio Day. 

Somewhere in the world there is 
dancing in the streets for sound 
holiday reasons almost every day of 
the year. It may be an inconven- 
ience to turn Vietnam on and off, 
contingent on birthdays and holi- 
days; and for all I know, the constant 
cooling and heating of the armament 
may be harmful to the precious 
military metals. But, like the theater 
of the same name, a war of the 
absurd is a dialogue without end 
buried in tunnels leading nowhere, 
and requires a solution as farfetched 
as Vietnam itself. 

So far, neither force of firepower 
nor realpolitik nor  pacification, 
alone or combined, has succeeded. 
Therefore, why not escalate birth- 
days and holidays? For the inter- 
minable future, only an overkill of 
celebrations can turn the trick of 
causing a 365-day, year-after-year, 
temporary truce. 





Old Folks at — Home? 
by Elinor Goulding Smith 





Elinor Goulding Smith has writlen many 
books and light articles since she first contrib- 
uted to the ATLANTIC in 1943. 


Dll tell you the kind of house I 
live in, here in the dead center of 
Manhattan: if I’m rolling out a pie 
crust, I’m afraid the neighbors will 
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complain to the landlord and ask 
to have us evicted as undesirable 
tenants. 

I keep having this feeling that 
making a pie is morally reprehen- 
sible, and what I should be doing is 
beating drums, having a jam session, 
taking part in a rock ’n’ roll re- 
hearsal, with plenty of stamping in 
rhythm, practicing flamenco danc- 
ing, having a party with forty people 
frugging, jerking (it always makes me 
very nervous to type those words, 
let alone say them), and smoking 
marijuana, or, failing that, I should 
at least be hanging around the lobby 
in boots, miniskirt, white mesh stock- 
ings, fun fur, my false eyelashes 
(freshly cleaned in false-eyelash 
cleaner) sticking out pertly in front 
of me, with my miniature poodle or 
Chihuahua or Pomeranian on my 
arm, awaiting gentlemen friends, or 
anyway acquaintances, or anyway 
acquaintances of acquaintances. 

Oh, there’s an oven in the apart- 
ment all right, but somehow I have 
the strong conviction that it’s not 
meant for homemade pies, but only 
for frozen dinners, or frozen canapés, 
or frozen hot tamales, and if the 
landlord should ever find out that 
I’ve used it to roast chickens, or 
make apple pies and brownies and 
cup custards from old family recipes, 
he would chide us for abuse of the 
premises for which all we pay each 
month is enough to make the bank 
blanch when I write the check. 

Besides, Pm embarrassed to go in 
and out and have people see me 
right out in plain sight in the eleva- 
tors and lobby in my natural-colored 
stockings (well, she's a nut — in a 
building this size, you're bound to 
find some nuts) and my plain old 
eyelashes, the ones that just hap- 
pened to grow there on my eyelids. 
Of course I’ve had my hair bleached 
since we moved here, and that helps 
some. But my skirts come to my 
knees, and the only boots I have are 
for snow and rain, and I don't have 
silver nail polish or silver lipstick. 
It's red. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
wrong element (thats us) is moving 
back to Manhattan as their children 
grow up, and since all the staid old 
buildings, still rent-controlled, are 
unavailable, we (the wrong element) 
move into the new ones, where we 
stick out like a warthog in a basket 
of Siamese kittens. 

We're very quiet people. We 
can't have more than two people at 


a time to dinner because I have a 
bad back; the last time we gave 
a party was twelve years ago. Be- 
sides, we don't have enough chairs. 
If we did give a party, it would have 
to be in a hotel, and that's out be- 
cause with the rent we pay now, we 
can just barely keep ourselves in 
cigarettes — the old-fashioned  to- 
bacco kind. 





We have these gay, mad eve- 
nings when we sit down to dinner, 
watch the news on TV, read, discuss 
quietly the advisability of getting 
out of here, watch any special and 
really important TV shows, like the 
Miss Teen-age America Pageant, 
click off the set at eleven o'clock 
(that's our big noise of the evening, 
that click of the TV knob), and go 
to bed. We make a big racket 
from about eleven to eleven ten 
brushing our teeth, and then we read 
in bed till midnight. I make one 
last crashing noise at midnight as I 
set the alarm clock and turn on my 
electric blanket, and of course there 
are the two clicks of the bed lamps 
being turned off. 

We then close our eyes, snuggle 
under the covers, and goto... 

And POW! That’s when the 
building comes to life. Buzzers buzz 
as the doorman announces guests, 
doorbells ring, feet run, dogs bark 
with excitement, doors slam, ice 
cubes clink in glasses, phonographs 
blast, pianos crash, drums pound, 
guitars strum and whine, vocal cords 
strain, walls vibrate, and floors shake, 
and it's all like the beat, beat, beat 
of the tom-tom when the jungle 
shadows fall — and a voice within 
me keeps repeating damn, damn, 
damn. 


Finally we make our own noise. 
“PIL kill somebody," my husband 
says in a low, tense voice. 

“I can't hear you through the 
pounding of the mashed potato," I 
say. 

NE say,’ 
somebody." 

“I wonder," I say, “when they're 
going to take down the sign on the 
front of the building that says 
‘Soundproof Apartments?" 

About two o'clock he gets up, 
stamps to the bathroom (but of 
course nobody can hear him through 
the crashing of cymbals and the 
clatter of castanets), and takes a 
couple of sleeping pills. After a 
while I get up and get a couple for 
myself. (I wish we had some LSD, or 
maybe some marijuana or heroin, so 
we could fit in better.) About four 
o'clock we fall into a restless sleep. 
Doors are slamming all over the 
building as guests drift on home, 
singing and laughing in the halls; 
and then, finally, comes the rushing 
of water in the pipes throughout the 
building that signals the coming of 
night just as the garbage trucks start 
crawling through the street, grind- 
ing and whining and gnashing their 
teeth, signaling the approach of day. 

Of course we get our own back 
the next morning, but we're too pale 
and exhausted to enjoy it. While 
everybody else sleeps on (or, more 
likely, sleeps it off), I probably cause 
undue disturbance with the shushing 
of my slippers as I move back and 
forth from kitchen to dining area, 
run the water to fill the coffee pot, 
gulp a couple of capsules of tran- 
quilizer to help me recover from my 
night's sleep; and then there's the 
clink of cups on saucers, the stirring 
of sugar, the buttering of rolls that 
probably disturb people for whole 
floors around. 

(You're all probably dying to 
know where this apartment house is 
by now, but of course I can't tell 
you, for reasons mentioned below.) 

I live from day to day in terror 
that someone may discover that we 
have a carpet in our living room. I 
didn't know, when we moved in, 
that carpets are forbidden. I didn't 
notice any clause about that in the 
lease, so we just plunged ahead and 
bought it, and it was only after we'd 
moved in that we discovered that no 
one has a carpet, and therefore, 
more than likely there's some rule 
against it. Naturally the whole thing 
worries me. The landlord may raise 
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he repeats, “Pll kill 


the rent if he finds out, or call the 
police and have us taken away. Still, 
as things are, Pd rather welcome 
being taken away, because my guess 
is that in jail everybody has to put 
his lights out and lay down his 
guitar at the same time. 

"[ wonder what its like in Wy- 
oming," my husband says from time 
to time. 

“Or the more northerly stretches 
of Greenland," I suggest. 

Meanwhile the tub drain in our 
bathroom is slow and badly needs 
attention, but I don’t dare mention 
it to the superintendent. I have a 
walnut torte in the oven and a 
chicken simmering on the stove, and 
I don’t want to risk discovery. 

Tomorrow Pm going to buy a 
pair of boots and a tuba and start 
lessons. 


Motor Racing: 
More Slowdowns 


by Ken W. Purdy 





Ken Purdy, who lives in Connecticut, is wide- 
ly known as a wriler and an authority on the 
automobile. 





Automobile racing is the fastest 
recreation in which man indulges 
himself, but victory is not always to 
the swift: in this year’s Indianapolis 
race the car that led for 196 of the 
200 laps and could, in the trade 
term, run away and hide from any 
one of the other thirty-two cars, not 
only did not win, but can never win. 
It won’t be allowed to run again. 
The car that won the world’s premier 
long-distance race, this year’s run- 
ning of the twenty-four hours of Le 
Mans, will not win again, for it, too, 


has been forbidden to appear next 
year. This is sport? It’s rather as if 
the heavyweight boxing champion 
of the world, having beaten everyone 
in sight, were to be forbidden to 
fight again — perhaps anunfortunate 
analogy, but sound nevertheless. 
From the beginning of automobile 
racing at the end of the nineteenth 
century to this moment, the bitterest 
competition has not been between 
driver and driver, or between manu- 
facturer and manufacturer, but be- 
tween the manufacturers on the one 
side and the governors of the sport 
on the other. Race car builders want 
the machines to go faster; the various 
governing bodies, ever mindful of 
carnage like the 1955 Le Mans acci- 
dent that took eighty-odd lives in a 
few seconds, want them to go slower, 
but not so slow as to rouse ennui 
among the customers. Corollary to 
this, sometimes national or corporate 
or vested interest throws a logjam 
across the track. But the forces 
carrying the “Slow Down" banners, 
massively powerful as they some- 
times seem to be, win only the skir- 
mishes, never the battles. Year by 
year, on every race circuit in the 
world, speeds go up, as if in response 
to some fixed law. Indeed, such a 
law has been cited; it is called Pome- 
roy's Law, after its discoverer, the 
late Laurence Pomeroy, an eminent 
British authority on Grand Prix 
racing who demonstrated that the 
speed of racing cars rises annually 
by a fixed percentage. On a gross 
basis, the years 1906 to 1939 saw 
maximum speeds go from 93 miles an 
hour to 195. The curves at Indian- 
apolis were engineered in 1909 for 
a maximum of 90 miles an hour; 
today a driver who doesn’t take 
them at 140 isn’t in the running. 
Cars in the first Grand Prix race, 
the French Grand Prix of 1906, were 
held to a maximum weight of 2204 
pounds. The winner, a Renault, 
averaged 63 miles an hour for the 
twelve hours and fourteen minutes 
of the event. Since, various formulas 
have been laid down based on 
maximum and minimum weight, 
engine size, amount and type of fuel, 
and so forth. The present formula, 
enforced by the Fédération Interna- 
tionale de l'Automobile, allows an 
engine three liters in size burning 
commercial gasoline. The exception 
is Indianapolis, which allows a 4.2- 
liter engine burning anything, which 
means, in practice, alcohol and the 
so-called exotic or oxygen-bearing 
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fuels like nitromethane. Engines 
other than the standard piston type 
are also allowed — diesel, internal- 
combustion rotary (Wankel), gas tur- 
bine — and thereby hangs the tale. 
For Indianapolis in 1967, a gas 
turbine engine was entered by Andy 
Granatelli on behalf of the STP Divi- 
sion of the Studebaker Corporation, 
to be driven by Parnelli Jones. 
Granatelli, ex-driver, speed equip- 
ment manufacturer, is a veteran 
Indianapolis sponsor. Jones, winner 
at Indianapolis in 1963, would be 
on most lists of the half dozen 
best drivers in this country. The 
chassis of the car was built on a 
Paxton modification of the Ferguson 
Formula, a British system which 
allows an even application of power 
to all four wheels, not the usual two, 
under any condition. Sophisticated 
observers held from the car's first 
appearance that it would be a 
serious threat to the orthodox ma- 
chinery. Much of the Indianapolis 
establishment, a loose fraternity of 
promoters, car owners, and drivers, 
with a heavy investment in the status 
quo, showed some fright. Up to 
1963, the Indianapolis community 
had been wholly conservative and 
remarkably parochial, convinced that 
the standard Indy “roadsters,” which 
had very similar chassis with 
identical Offenhauser-Meyer-Drake 
engines, were unbeatable. ‘The rest 
of the world had discovered 
that lighter cars, monocoque, skin- 
stressed like aircraft, with engines in 
the rear and the drivers half reclin- 
ing, were much faster and better 
handling, and they had been for 
some time standard on Grand Prix 
circuits from New Zealand to Italy. 
When the British. designer Colin 
Chapman appeared in 1963 with 
such a car, a Lotus, engined by 
Ford, which hadn't built a racing 
engine since the year 1, and driven 
by a slight, quiet Scotsman, Jimmy 
Clark, who had never appeared at 
Indy, merriment was general. It 
turned to horror when Clark (then 
champion of the world, something 
that had not seemed significant to 
the ‘500’ folk) finished second, 
with many observers convinced that 
only oil laid on the track by the 
winning car had kept him from first. 
There was a general rush to a Lotus- 
type Ford-engined car, which did 
not prevent Clark from winning in 
1965, and Graham Hill another 
British former world champion, in 
1966. So the Indianapolis orthodox 
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Errata for Fall 
by Sam Toperoff 


The publisher hopes the readers 
were not vexed 

by the numerous misprints in the 
President's text: 


‘destroyed in the future" 
should actually be 

* deployed in the future"? 
on page twenty-three. 


change “gun” to “fun” 
on page thirty-one. 


change “Me” to “we” 
on page thirty-three. 


"there is nothing to hear” 
should more accurately state 
“there is nothing to fear" 
on page thirty-eight. 


change *'sweat" to “sweet” 

and *'fire" to “fine” 

both of these changes on page 
thirty-nine. 


The editor is very worry for any 
inconvenience. 


were suspicious of Granatelli’s ma- 
chine, even though another turbine 
had made an unsuccessful appear- 
ance the year before, when Hill won. 

It was not as new as it seemed. 
The jet engine, of which the gas 
turbine is a modification, was in- 
vented by Sir Frank Whittle in 1937, 
and the Rover Motor Company of 
England ran the first gas turbine 
automobile in 1950 and later cam- 
paigned it successfully at Le Mans. 
A gas turbine is a simple device. 
It draws in air, compresses it, ex- 
pands it by burning it in a fuel 
mixture, uses the resulting high- 
speed exhaust blast to turn a turbine 
geared to the driving wheels. The 
gas turbine uses almost any kind of 
fuel, runs smoothly and vibration- 
free (all its motion is rotary), has 
none of the ignition-timing prob- 
lems that plague the piston engine, 
and is extremely powerful for its 
weight. 

In the 1967 race it was crystal- 
clear from the beginning that Jones 
and the turbine car, number 40, 
could not be beaten barring acci- 
dent. The vehicle was wickedly fast, 
and its Ferguson drive system, elimi- 
nating the problems inherent in 


applying great power to either the 
front or the rear wheels alone, gave 
it handling qualities so superior to 


the field that Jones was not restricted” 


to the standard *'line" through the 
corners. Because they may spin out 
if they leave this line, faster cars 
are often unable to pass slower ones 
in the corners. Jones could pull out 
and pass other cars where he found 
them. He dominated the race com- 
pletely, until, four laps from the end, 
a six-dollar ball bearing broke up, 
stripped the gears, and immobilized 
him. A. J. Foyt, in a now standard 
rear-engine car, went on to win. 
Before the last car had come off 
the track, rumor that the gas turbine 
would be barred from competition 
in 1968 was flying. Similar rumors 
had been current after the first Lotus 
appearance in 1963, but there was 
heavy metal — the Ford Motor 
Company — involved in that case, 
whereas Studebaker no longer builds 
cars in the United States. Also the 
Lotus was not so radical. On June 
19, Granatelli sent to the American 
governing board, the United States 
Automobile Club, a fourteen-page 
letter, with accompanying graphs 
and charts, in refutation of every 
argument that had been raised 
against his car. Charges that it 
produced offensive odor, a toxic 
exhaust, dangerous heat, thermal 
optical distortion of the air behind it, 
and oil smear on the track he blew 
out of the water. To the argument 
that its sound was unexciting and 
would bore race-goers (a turbine 
makes a whistling instead of a gun- 
fire sound) he said he would be glad 
to produce, by electricity, any vol- 
ume of sound required. He argued 
that the horsepower of his engine 
(a Pratt & Whitney aircraft-indus- 
trial type) was not excessive, at 640 
absolute maximum and 550 effective, 
and indeed compared poorly with 
the 837 horsepower of the Novi car 
he had several times run without 
protest. About a week later the 
USAC handed down its ruling: the 
gas turbine engine was OK in prin- 
ciple, but the crucial inlet area must 
be reduced from twenty-three square 
inches to fifteen to bring the horse- 
power down to 480. However, as it 
happens, there is not in existence, 
anywhere in the world, a gas turbine 
engine of this size. No one is going 
to spend the millions of dollars that 
would be required to build one, and 
if it were built, it would not, in the 
view of Granatelli’s engineers, be 
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competitive with Indianapolis-type | 


The governors had 


piston engines. 
Gas turbine 


won another skirmish. 
engines 


Indianapolis. But not tomorrow. 


At about the same time, Ford took | 


a body blow from the Commission 
Sportif Internationale of the F.I.A. 


In 1964 Henry Ford II decided to have | 


a go at the Le Mans 24-Hour Race, 
in effect picking up the torch that 
the sportsman-driver-manufacturer 


Briggs Cunningham had bravely, | | 


but never quite successfully, carried 
in the 1950s. (No American car 
had ever won Le Mans; closest was 


Cunningham's second place in 1953.) | | 
Ford’s only serious opponent would | | 


be Enzo Ferrari of Italy, whose cars 
had dominated the race for years. 
The Le Mans circuit is a car killer. 
There is a straight on which 200 
miles an hour is routinely touched 


(220 has been seen) by the biggest. 


cars, with a 35-mph corner at the 
end of it. These cars are nominal two- 
seater coupes, but they are faster 
than single-seat Grand Prix ma- 
chines. In the first 
confrontation, 
broke down and Ferrari won as 
usual. In 1966, Fords came in first, 
second, and third. For 1967, the 
spearhead of the Ford effort was a | 
7-liter 500-horsepower 8- cylinder car 
weighing 2205 pounds. Ferrari relied | 
on a 4-liter, 450-horsepower 
pound 12-cylinder machine. Ford 
won in handsome fashion, averaging 
over 135 miles an hour for twenty- 
four hours. And for the first time, 
Ford’s 
cans: A. J. Foyt and Dan Gurney. 

A few days later, the C.S.I. an- 
nounced a tentative, 
permanent, ruling that the 1968 
cars must have engines no larger 


prototype class, 5 liters in the sports 


class. The reason was the usual 
one, to slow down the race. Some! 
had anticipated the move: the 


French are understandably tired of 
seeing their biggest race won year 
after year by foreign cars, and the 
French government, after all, has 
put more than $1.5 million worth 
of subsidy into the development of 
a new engine — a 3-liter engine. 





But from Dearborn came word that: 


no factory-entered Fords would run 
at Le Mans in 1968. Enzo Ferrari 
took a stronger view: he did not, he 
said, intend to accept 'ínew rules 


that relegate us to the status of 
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village idiots." 


will eventually dominate | 





1875- | 


winning drivers were Ameri- 


but possibly 





Ford-Ferrari | , 
in 1965, all the Fords | 











WERE ALWAYS ANXIOUS to put 


than 3 liters in the limited production | 


up the tree ín Jack Daniel's old office. 


When that's done, we know 3 
the holidays are here. We 
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hope your plans are comíng Se i 
along too, and that you eds 
have a Merry Chrístmas ^ 
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and a Happy New Year. 
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Connoisseurs of Caribbean islands 
are fond of comparing St. Vincent 
with Tahiti, pointing out that both 
are volcanic, well watered, and 
extraordinarily lush. A British in- 
surance company that operates in 
the Caribbean pushed the compari- 
son even further. One year the com- 
pany calendar featured a photo- 
graph identified as Mount Soufrière, 
the 4000-foot dormant volcano that 
dominates St. Vincent.  Puzzled 
locals couldn't figure out where the 
photographer had planted his 
camera. Pressed for an explanation, 
the embarrassed insurance company 
admitted slipping in a shot of Tahiti. 

St. Vincent, one of the British 
Windward Islands, is handier than 
Tahiti, but it was pretty well cut 
off from tourists until four years ago 
when it acquired an airfield. Now 
twin-engine aircraft hop over in 
thirty-five minutes from Barbados, 
about a hundred miles west on the 
main Caribbean jet routes. Yet St. 
Vincent is still by no means over- 
run. The island — eleven miles 
wide by eighteen miles long — offers 
a few simple hotels and one imagi- 
native luxury resort with plenty of 
hammocks and no television. If St. 
Vincent's amenities seem too world- 
ly, there is always its smaller de- 
pendency, Bequia, only nine miles 
south by boat. This island goes in for 
oil lamps and mosquito nets in a set- 
ting that one visitor described as 
“pure Maughamsville.”’ 

Early last winter, my wife and I 
put down on St. Vincent and headed 
for the luxury resort, called Young 
Island, which occupies its own 
twenty-acre islet six hundred feet off 
the south shore. This enterprise is 
the work of John Houser, an ex- 
Hilton and ex-American Express 
executive, who in revolt against 
high-rise hotels went horizontal with 
a stylish version of a Polynesian 
village. He has built nineteen ele- 
gantly decorated double cabanas — 
“I wish I could think of another 
name for them," he says — scattered 
along a golden beach, around a 
free-form lagoon swimming pool, 
and up a verdant hillside. Bananas 
and papayas grow outside the doors. 
Palms and giant almond trees rustle 
overhead. Excessively large cut-leaf 
philodendrons screen private ter- 
races and winding  native-stone 
walks. An oval bar in a split-level 
longhouse plies each arrival with a 
welcoming drink named the Island 
Special. Its base is three ounces of 


rum. ‘Three spitted hibiscus blos- 
soms rise from the glass. The 
tropical languor lasts some time. 

Young Island's rope hammocks, 
slung under palm-thatched shelters 
on the beach, provide a major form 
of recreation here. There is also a 
good snorkeling reef just off the 
beach. One visitor, a nurse by pro- 
fession, trained digger fish, ordi- 
narily bottom feeders, to come up 
and snap at toast crumbs. At sunset, 
one can stroll around the shore to 
a rocky belvedere and watch a dis- 
play of wind-whipped clouds shaped 
like Thai dancers, outlined in red. 
Ship’s lanterns light the way back 
to the bar and the curiously named 
Captain Bligh Room, where guests 
dine very well on such specialties as 
native lobster cooked over charcoal 
and three kinds of homemade bread, 
including an exotic banana bread. 

Early one morning, we circum- 
navigated Young Island to explore 
Fort Duvernette, a neighboring six- 
acre islet that rises sheer from the 
sea either 196, 260, or 400 feet, de- 
pending on which tourist literature 
you read. Crumbling stone steps 
zigzag up the rock face to the top. 
Iron cannon, scarcely rusted, com- 
mand a nearby bay. They bear a 
crown and the entwined inscription 
“GR 3" (for George III). The fort 
was once French, as its name sug- 
gests, but the occupants presumably 
got away with their own cannon 
when the Treaty of Versailles (1783 
edition) dealt St. Vincent to the 
British for keeps. The native Carib 
Indians proved more intransigent 
than the French; they fought on — 
or continued giving trouble," as a 
local history puts it — until 1796. 
A few descendants survive in a 
Carib village on the northern end of 
St. Vincent. 

St. Vincent's capital, Kingstown, 
nestles in a harbor between two high 
points of land — a town camou- 
flaged by greenery. A back street 
sign reads, ‘“‘Everready Funeral 
Home — with all the latest designs 
in coffins and caskets — Undertakes 
Anything." Other merchants fea- 
ture more cheerful items, like duty- 
free yard goods of Sea Island cotton, 
which is grown here. St. Vincent 
also grows 95 percent of the world’s 
arrowroot, but cornstarch substitutes 
have cut down the market, and most 
of last year’s crop still sat in ware- 
houses. As a St. Vincent marketing 
official observed, ‘‘You’d think be- 
cause our people are always smiling 
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we have no problems, but we do." 
He sighed. ‘‘Visitors talk only of the 
beauties of the island. Let them try 
to move our excess crops.”’ 

We studied St. Vincent’s extrava- 
gant palette of greens — cool greens, 
hot greens, dull and shiny greens — 
when we toured the fertile Meso- 
potamia Valley, named after the 
meeting of two rivers. Beyond lies 
the Windward Coast, where the 
rivers run down to the sea and the 
Atlantic roars in on long black-sand 
beaches. Rolling downs mark a 
section called Argyle, which might 
pass for Scotland with palms. The 
Leeward Coast road, described as 
alpine, hangs above the sea, then 
curves around an enormous valley 
which belongs to a single family of 
planters, who raise bananas and 
beef cattle. A few families still 
dominate St. Vincent landholdings. 
“But there isn’t any of that bobbing 
and curtsying anymore,” said our 
driver. He added a comment on one 
unidentified plantation owner. **His 
parents left him a lot of land and a 
lot of cash. He lives high, with a 
fine house and a big yacht — and 
he's as ignorant as a bat.” 

St. Vincent bursts into a climax 
of vegetation in the Botanical Gar- 
den, generally considered the finest 
in the West Indies. It descends 
from Government House in a series 
of broad pleasances. Captain Bligh 
fetched breadfruit trees here from 
Tahiti in 1793, and a sucker grows 
on the very spot to prove it. The 
superintendent, Mr. Peters, a brown, 
grizzled elder, speaks of his trees 
with love, as if they were his children. 
He pointed out the Soufriére tree, 
which grew on the slopes of the 
volcano until the eruption of 1812. 
“They haven't grown wild here 
since," he said, “but a lady from 
Canada, she sent me some hormones, 
and I layered this tree and got a new 
young one." There are flowering 
red African tulip trees, acacias 
,. blooming in bunches the size of 
wastebaskets, and the utilitarian 
sour cucumber tree, from which 
hangs a tiny fruit that makes pickles 
and laundry bleach. 

Aside from Young Island, there 
are comfortable accommodations on 
St. Vincent proper at Sugar Mill 
Inn, which occupies an old sugar 
estate overlooking the sea some dis- 
tance away. (Plantation owners 
built to catch the trade winds.) 
The main house, formerly the sugar 
factory, is painted dusty pink and 


Sidewalk Orgy 


by Richard O'Connell 


When I see her walk before me 


I am seized 


By a desire to assault her all 
At once as Zeus zoomed down on naked Leda. 


Unfortunately I am not a swan 
Nor would she understand my reference. 


is covered with deep-red bougain- 
villaea and orange hibiscus. A 
modern bungalow wing stands in 
the shade of a banyan tree with a 
hundred-foot spread. Sugar Mill 
has a swimming pool and also trans- 
ports guests to the beach. On 
Saturday night a bamboo band with 
homemade instruments turns up for 
a dance. On Cruise Day the same 
band plays the same repertoire for 
visiting ship passengers, who photo- 
graph the musicians, a prop police- 
man in a white topee, and each 
other holding rum drinks. Manager 
Gerry Palmer, a British veteran of 
the Indian Army, is a tolerant host. 
As he sat on the veranda one day 
with island friends, a cruise passen- 
ger teetered up to inquire, ‘‘You’re 
natives?" Palmer smiled and stroked 
his Guards’ mustache. “Its quite 
all right," he replied. “The natives 
are friendly.” 

Another small hotel on a south- 
west promontory of the island, the 
Blue Lagoon, is a converted private 
villa with precipitous lava rock gar- 
dens dropping off to the sea. The 
Rooks, a chatty English couple who 
own the place and have lived on 
St. Vincent for twenty years, like to 
reminisce about the early days when 
supplies were hard to come by. *I 
used to comb the beaches for old 
tennis shoes and cut them up for 
lavatory washers," says Mr. Rooks. 
Mrs. Rooks has a showy shell col- 
lection gathered around the island. 
The rooms, all with baths, are 
simple, the food mostly English, the 
view from the terrace elaborate, 
with a 180-degree sweep of moun- 
tains, offshore islets, and Bequia to 
the south. 

Bequia itself — pronounced Beck- 
way — is the largest of the Grena- 
dines, a string of some hundred 
islands and rocks stretching fifty 
miles from St. Vincent to Grenada. 
These are favorite cruising waters 
for charter boats, and we picked up 
a passage on one bound for a day’s 


excursion to Bequia. (Interisland 
schooners also make the nine-mile 
run two or three days a week, de- 
pending on the week.) Our boat 
was the Mektoub, a forty-two-foot 
Nova Scotia built schooner belong- 
ing to Captain Richard Weinman 
and his wife, Barbara. Weinman, 
a Frenchman constructed along the 
lines of the late Charles Atlas, is a 
graduate of a French naval academy, 
ex-Greenwich Village sculptor, now 
a full-time sailor. His wife, a cheer- 
ful sun-browned Smith girl, does the 
cooking on board and manages a 
Caribbean charter business. “We 
still visit New York,” says Weinman, 
"but when we see the zombies going 
into the subway, we come back here.” 

We sailed early in the morning. 
Our course was 220 degrees, our 
speed about five knots on a reach; 
and the swells rose as soon as we 
cleared St. Vincent. Bequia Channel 
is rough; the bottom drops to more 
than two hundred fathoms, so the 
waters churn in a trough. To the 
west, the sea was navy blue; to the 
east, silver under the morning sun. 
The rigging sang. Then we lost the 
wind in the lee of Bequia's high, 
rocky shore and under power entered 
the harbor of Port Elizabeth, the 
capital. 

For a promise of adventure, per- 
haps every Caribbean island should 
be approached by sea, in a small 
boat. Port Elizabeth straggles 
around horseshoe-shaped Admiralty 
Bay: a white police station, a few 
waterfront stores, and  tin-roofed 
villas scattered up the hills. Coconut 
groves border the beach. A canted 
wooden hulk lies offshore; it was the 
subject of a lawsuit, I learned, and 
while the suit ran on, the boat 
settled. 

About five hundred yards from 
town along the beach stands the 
Sunny Caribbee, wishfully renamed 
the Bequia Beach Hotel, but the old 
name sticks. A guest lay asleep on 
the dock with a paperback beside 
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“I have not yet, 
indeed, 


thought of a remedy 


for luxury... ern 


‘| am not sure that in a great state it is capable of a 


remedy; nor that the evil is in itself always so great 
as it is represented. 


“Suppose we include in the definition of luxury 
all unnecessary expense, and then let us consider 
whether laws to prevent such expense are possible to 
be executed in a great country, and whether, if they 
could be executed, our people generally would be 
happier, or even richer. 


“Is not the hope of being one day able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to labour and in- 
dustry? 

“May not luxury, therefore, produce more than 
it consumes, if, without such a spur, people would 
be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent? To this purpose | remember a circum- 
stance. 


“The skipper of a shallop, employed between 
Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us some 
small service, for which he refused to be paid. My 
wife, understanding that he had a daughter, sent 
her a present of a new-fashioned cap. 


“Three years after, this skipper being at my 
house with an old farmer of Cape May, his passen- 
ger, he mentioned the cap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleased with it. 


“Bur (said he) ‘it proved a dear cap to our 
congregation.’ 
“How so?" 


“ "When my daughter appeared with it at meet- 
ing, it was so much admired, that all the girls re- 
solved to get such caps from Philadelphia, and my 
wife and I computed that the whole could not 
have cost less than a hundred pounds.’ 


“*True’, (said the farmer) ‘but you do not tell 
all the story. I think the cap was nevertheless an 
advantage to us; for it was the first thing that put 
our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at 
Philadelphia, that they might have wherewithal 
to buy caps and ribbons there; and you know that 
the industry bas continued, and is likely to con- 
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tinue and increase to a much greater value, and 
answer better purposes.' 


"Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this 
little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were 
made happier by having fine caps, but the Phila- 
delphians by the supply of warm mittens." 


“Poor Richard" put his finger on this simple key to 
an expanding economy over 200 years ago. So, isn't it 
strange to find people—well-meaning people—in this 
country today who still frown on the luxuries most 
of us work to enjoy? They want the government 
to restrict the broad range of products and services 
in the marketplace. And to cut back on advertising 


because it makes people want things they don't need. 


Don't need? Well, of course, no little girl needs 
a bow in her hair. Yet, Mary Murphy will forever 
top off the apple of her eye with a ribbon. And 
where would the ribbon factories be without her? 
And the ribbon clerks? 


It is just this very human desire to add the little 
frills to our living that has created our jobs and our 
prosperity . .. the ribbon factories and automobile 
factories and television factories...and the most 
dynamic economy in man's history. Shouldn't we 
be careful about how we tinker with the forces that 
have created all this? Because the simple, troubling 
truth is, nobody knows for sure how far you can 
regulate our economy without damaging it. 
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him. When our dinghy bumped the 
dock he woke up and said, “I’ve 
been here a month. It’s time I 
turned over." The hotel is a two- 
story structure with a wide veranda 
on two sides, open to the breezes in 
the island style and surrounded by 
oleander, almond, and cedar trees. 
A Bequian of Scottish descent, 
Sydney McIntosh, built the place 
for himself in 1942, out of mahogany 
and greenheart salvaged from a 
torpedoed ship. ‘These termite-re- 
sistant woods account for the hotel's 
solid condition. He even installed 
an electric power plant, but he 
couldn't get parts, so he abandoned 
it early. There are still bulbs in the 
sockets; the wires have long since 
crumbled. ‘‘They’ve been claiming 
they’re going to get electricity on 
this island as long as I can remem- 
ber,’ Mr. McIntosh told me. “I 
get up with the sun and live my day, 
so I don’t see what this electricity is 
all about.” 

The Sunny Caribbee, now under 
the same ownership as Sugar Mill 
Inn, manages well enough with oil 
lamps. Rooms are large, bright, 
layered with white paint, and have 
running water but no bathrooms. 
(A men’s bath and ladies’ bath lurk 
at the end of the hall.) Over the 
beds hang enormous mosquito cano- 
pies, which the maids tuck in, 
cocoonlike, at night. Mike and 
Phyllis Sprange, a Canadian couple 
who run the hotel, take food seri- 
ously. ** The help christened me Mr. 
Hot Plate," says Sprange, ‘‘because 
I used to stand at the pantry door 
and feel the temperature of the 
plates as they were brought out.” 
Among the dishes we sampled during 
our stay were tania soup, made 
from a local root vegetable; chicken 
and corn cooked with coconut milk 
and served in a coconut shell; shirred 
lobster tenderized with papaya 
leaves. Rolls came from an authentic 
home bakery in Port Elizabeth. The 
baker is an aged Negress; her back- 
yard oven is a steel oil drum fired 
with coconut husks and charcoal; 
she uses hard-wheat flour; her rolls 
are wonderfully good. 

Bequia offers a sample of what 
the West Indies used to be before 
jets and super-resorts transformed 
the region. Its white beaches are 
deserted: one, next to the Sunny 
Caribbee, lured yacht-borne Princess 
Margaret ashore for a swim, so the 
Bequians promptly named it after 
her. Primitive roads, negotiable by 


jeep or pickup truck, climb through 
overgrown hills to kelly-green pas- 
tures. Across the island lies mile- 
long Friendship Bay Beach, where 
a small modern hotel rises on a hill- 
side. For Bequia, the Friendship 
Bay Hotel is virtually a Hilton, with 
its own electricity and a bath to each 
room. Friends who have stayed 
there recommended it to me. 

At Friendship Bay we visited one 
of Bequia's family shipbuilding en- 
terprises, the island's only industry. 
In a beachfront coconut grove that 
serves as a shipyard, Ernie Adams 
was at work on a seventy-six-foot 
island schooner, up on ways. A 
spare, seamed man of about fifty, 
whose grandfather founded the busi- 
ness, he said it took him close to a 
year to build a ship this size, work- 
ing with hand tools and five helpers. 
lhe ship's ribs, for example, are 
hewn out of local white cedar by ax 
and adz, then fitted with remarkable 
precision. The schooner was almost 
ready for launching. An anchor lay 
on the sand, and about two hundred 
feet of chain hung festooned between 
two palms. “You haven't got anchor 
and chain, you haven't got no boat," 
observed Mr. Adams. 


Before leaving Bequia, I dropped 
in, with the necessary advance per- 
mission, on the hideaway of a former 
New York and Chicago advertising 
man, Tom Johnson, who lives at the 
slender southwest tip of the island. 
In an arch of volcanic rock called 
Moonhole he has carved out an 
open-front cliff dwelling facing the 
sea. Access is by small boat, and it 
isn’t easy. Not quite content with 
his own comfortable pueblo, which 
spreads over at least thirteen levels, 
he is also constructing rock houses 
for friends. *He just starts to build 
a set of steps to somewhere and goes 
on from there," said Mrs. Johnson, 
a slim, tanned woman. ‘“‘I do the 
gardens." The Johnsons expect to 
gather a colony of creative com- 
panions around them, in an atmo- 
sphere that offers few distractions 
from work. “Don’t say Tom es- 
caped," Mrs. Johnson warned. 
" He's not an escapist.” 

It seemed a fair statement, con- 
sidering the logistical problems of 
building and supplying Moonhole. 
On the other hand, the winter 


escapist with no interest in work 
for a couple of weeks should make 
a note of St. Vincent and Bequia. 


Once in a while, playing SPILL and SPELL*, you 


hit the jackpot with a word like gerrymanderings. 
What a triumph! This gives you 225 points in one 
turn and it takes 300 to win. Usually, you make 
crosswords with the 15 lettered dice. Any number 
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The Many Facets of 


Benjamin Britten 





by Herbert Kupferberg 
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benjamin pritten is a 10ng way 
from having invented the concept of 
the all-around musician, but he cer- 
tainly is its most significant embodi- 
ment today. In addition to produc- 
ing a series of musical works gener- 
ally accounted among this century’s 
most enduring, he is unceasingly 
active as conductor, pianist, accom- 
panist, and director of a festival 
which has become one of the world’s 
most individual and important — 
that at Aldeburgh on the North Sea 
coast of England. 

Britten, a youthful-looking fifty- 
three, was in New York recently dur- 
ing his first visit to the United States 
in nineteen years. The purpose was 
typical, to appcar in two song recit- 
als as accompanist for his longtime 
associate the tenor Peter Pears. 
Even the choice of concert hall told 
something of the man, for the re- 
citals were scheduled neither for 
Philharmonic nor Carnegie Halls 
but for the smaller and less “‘commer- 
cial Hunter College auditorium. 
But artistic dedication, no matter 
how strong, is no guarantee against 
the cold bug, and Pears was laid 
low by a chest cold, necessitating a 
few days’ postponement of one of the 
concerts, giving Britten an hour free 
for conversation about his music. 

He did not find, he said, that the 
variety of his musical activities in 
any way impeded or detracted from 
his composing — in fact, quite the 
contrary. “I believe very strongly," 
he said, *that the composer is a 
servant to the community, and the 
closer to the community he is, the 
better is his work. I believe in keep- 
ing contact with the public." 

One of the ways in which the 
public manages to keep contact 
with Britten is through recordings. 
Among living composers, his re- 
corded oeuvre, as tabulated in the 
Schwann catalogue, runs second 
only to Stravinsky's, and his creative 
span, of course, has been far briefer. 
Like Stravinsky, he is privileged to 
record his own works, ranging from 
his short and amiable Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra to such massive 
compositions as the opera Peter 
Grimes and the War Requiem, written 
for the reconsecration of Coventry 
Cathedral. Later generations will 
have the opportunity of knowing 
not only what Britten wrote, but 
how he wanted it performed. 

They also may be interested in his 
interpretative views on such master- 
pieces of other composers as Schu- 


Derts song cycle wrinerrese. Line 
Britten-Pears musical collaboration 
has produced few results more haunt- 
ing or beautiful than this. 
their two New York programs was 
given over to it in its entirety, and 
they have also made a recording for 
London (OSA-1261, stereo; A-4261, 
monaural: two records) which, to me 
at least, far surpasses in its subtlety 
and spontaneity the calculated per- 
formances of Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 
kau, which are customarily regarded 
as the ultimate in this music. 
Britten has also conducted his 
opera A Midsummer Night’s Dream for 
records, with Alfred Deller, Eliza- 
beth Harwood, John Shirley-Quirk, 


Owen Brannigan, and Pears heading 


the large cast (London OSA-1385, 
stereo; A-4385, monaural: three rec- 
ords). Perhaps more than any other 
composer of our time, Britten is in- 
volved in a kind of love affair with 
the English language; his musical 
impulses have stemmed from writers 
as diverse as W. H. Auden, George 
Crabbe, Henry James, and Wilfred 
Owen. 

For A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Britten himself, in collaboration 
with Pears, drew the libretto from 
Shakespeare’s play, condensing the 
events in the **wood near Athens" 
with such skill that, while half the 
lines are eliminated, those that re- 
main are intact and unaltened. 4 
Midsummer Nights Dream is a play 
which exists on three levels — the 
worldly romance of the two pairs of 
lovers, the supernatural doings of 
Oberon and his fairy court, the 
down-to-earth farce of the rustics 
with their ludicrous performance of 
that “most lamentable comedy" 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Britten blends 
the three masterfully in his music 
so that they overlap and intertwine 
gracefully, without ever losing their 
identity. Peter Quince, Nick Bot- 
tom, and their crew of bumpkins 
enliven the opera enormously, just 
as they do the play; when Quince 
calls the roll at their first entrance, 
for instance, they respond “Ay” in 
the harmonies of a  barbershop 
quartet — a delectable touch. 

The whole of the opera is per- 
vaded by a sense of dreaminess and 
the subconscious. Its instrumental 
opening is one of the most remarka- 
ble in all opera — orchestral glis- 
sandi that produce swoops as mys- 
terious and unearthly as any manu- 
factured by an electronic music 
laboratory. And yet it is only the 
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lower strings of the orchestra at 
work, first the double basses, then 
the cellos, finally the violas and vio- 
lins, all playing muted and divided. 
The depiction of the fairy kingdom, 
with trumpet flourishes for Puck and 
chimelike patterns for Oberon, is 
similarly striking. And the vocal 
lines are always clear, fresh, and 
fanciful, with a particularly folksy 
quality being reserved for Peter 
Quince and his fellow players. With 
its close-woven texture illuminated 
by many inventive touches, it is an 
opera that repays attentive listening, 
and one that is eminently well suited 
to a recording, especially a recording 
as skilled and sympathetic as this. 

Is there an identifiably “Eng- 
lish”? quality about A Midsummer 
Nights Dream and other of Britten’s 
works? When the question was put 
to him, the composer said he wasn’t 
certain himself. “I am not aware of 
it," he said, “though oddly enough 
in England I am accused of not 
having it, and abroad of having it. 
If it does exist, it must come from 
this very beautiful language of ours, 
which must aífect and infect the 
music. Then, too, therc is a natural 
quality in our art which permits us 
to go easily from tragedy to com- 
edy. The Germans like to think of 
Shakespeare's plays as either one 
or the other. But Shakespeare can 
mix the two, and this can be reflected 
in music." 

A Midsummer Nights Dream, which 
is a full-length opera demanding a 
large cast, chorus, and orchestra, 
was first given at the Aldeburgh 
Festival in 1960. Since then, Britten 
has been evolving a smaller, more 
concise form of stage work, perhaps 
best represented in his Curlew River, 
based on a Japanese no play, and 
The Burning Fiery Furnace, which is 
the biblical story of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego. 

“TI really invented this form of 
church parable,” he said, “and I find 
there is a great demand for it. I am 
writing a third work, The Prodigal 
Son, to make a trilogy that can be 
performed on three successive eve- 
nings. I won’t give up other styles of 
writing, but I must say the response 
of young people in Europe, even in 
Russia, to this parable form has been 
very exciting indeed." 

Also in Britten's immediate plans 
is an opera for television. He was 
reluctant to discuss the subject of the 
work, which he said had already 
undergone one change, but indi- 
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cated that it would be a chamber 
opera on the scale of his Turn of the 
Screw, and one specifically designed 
to explore the television medium 
“thoroughly.” 

In the meantime, his older works 
have solidly established themselves as 
part of the everyday repertory in 
many countries. Peter Grimes last 
season proved even more of a public 
favorite at the Metropolitan Opera 
House than it had in its initial pre- 
sentation in 1948. Curlew River was 
an immediate success at the Cara- 
moor Festival in New York State. 
The Burning Fiery Furnace recently 
became the first opera ever given at 
the London Promenade Concerts, 
playing before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 6000, most of them young 
people. Albert Herring, a delightful 
comic opera which inexplicably is 
seldom given in the United States, 
has attained popularity throughout 
Europe. Britten said he recently 
attended its fiftieth performance in 
Budapest — translated into Hun- 
garian! 

With his activities undiminished 
and his creative powers at their 
height, Britten would seem likely to 
continue producing an unbroken 
series of major works for years 
to come. The Aldeburgh Festival, 
which last summer added a hand- 
some and acoustically admirable 
800-seat concert hall to its less for- 
mal facilities, will provide a natural 
site for many of these, substantiating 
Britten’s contention that one form 
of musical activity actually cross- 
fertilizes another. Britten the opera 
composer may well be kept busier 
than ever by Britten the festival 
impresario. 

Certainly he seems unlikely at any 
point in his career to lack for literary 
inspiration. “I read an enormous 
amount of poetry," he said. “I read 
poetry more than prose. And what I 
read I stuff away and store in my 
subconscious.” 

For a final question, I asked him, 
with some trepidation, “‘Are you 
conscious of creating masterpieces?” 

He seemed genuinely startled. 
*Good God, no," he said. *I write 
music as well as I possibly can. I 
don't ever pretend Pm a hundred 
percent satisfied with what I've 
done. But if by chance the music I 
write is of use to people in later years, 
Pd certainly be delighted. But I 
don't write for posterity. I write for 
my friends — and I hope there are 
many — of today." 


Record Reviews 


Mahler: Symphony No. 2 in € Minor 
(“Resurrection”) | 
Maurice Abravanel conducting Utah 
Symphony Orchestra and University of 
Utah Civic Chorale, with Beverly Sills, 
soprano, and Florence Kopleff, contralto; 
Vanguard VCS-10003 (stereo): two 
records 

This excellent album helps launch 
Vanguard’s new Cardinal series, 
priced at $3.50 a record, released in 
stereo, and utilizing the Dolby 
sound system, which virtually sup- 
presses background noise and which 
many companies are adopting. The 
sound of this recording is spectacu- 
larly good — clearly defined, sono- 
rous, and spacious. The Utah 
Symphony’s strings lack the lushness 
of, say, the Philadelphia’s, but 
Abravanel builds up some colossal 
climaxes that well convey the stride 
and sweep of this massively scaled 
symphony. And Beverly Sills and 
Florence Kopleff provide him with 
two first-rate soloists. By the evi- 
dence adduced here, Mahler is 
flourishing in Utah these days. 


Stan Getz & Arthur Fiedler at Tangle- 
wood 

Arthur Fiedler conducting Boston Pops 
Orchestra, with Stan Getz, saxophone; 
RCA Victor LSC-2925 (stereo) and 
LM-2925 

The adaptability of Arthur Fiedler 
never ceases to astonish. Here he is, 
at a Boston Pops Pension Fund 
concert, amiably making jazz music 
together with Stan Getz, in pieces 
written by Eddie Sauter, David 
Raskin, and Alec Wilder, Sauter’s 
Tanglewood Concerto being the most 
substantial. For all the skill of the 
writing, none of these jazz works 
seems likely to shoulder a piece like 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue out of the 
way. What does give this record its 
spark is the amazingly agile and 
expressive saxophone playing by 
Getz, and Fiedler’s aforementioned 
enthusiastic eclecticism. 


Poulenc: Banalités, Chansons Villa- 
geoises, and other songs 

Ravel: Histoires Naturelles; Three He- 
brew Songs 


Pierre Bernac, baritone, and Francis 
Poulenc, pianist; Odyssey 32-26-009 
(monaural only): two records 

Reissuance of these recordings will 
be good news to admirers of Pou- 
lenc’s ironic, elegant, and altogether 
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original songs. e Pemnan’s: s ge 
formances of them, with the com- 
poser at the piano, were one of the 
vocal adornments of the old Colum- 
bia LP catalogue, and now they are 
available once more, and in a bar- 
gain album to boot. Also included 
are songs by Chabrier, Debussy, 
and Satie — as fresh and bracing a 
collection of the modern French 
chanson as exists in the entire record 
catalogue. Unhappily, the package 
contains neither texts nor transla- 
tions, and the brief summaries of- 
fered are woefully inadequate. 


Yeats: Poems 

Read by Chris Curran, Jim Norton, 
Arthur O'Sullivan, and Sheila Mana- 
han; Argo RG-44J (monaural only) 
More than sixty long-playing records 
will eventually make up the series of 
"English Poets" being put out by 
Argo in association with the British 
Council and Oxford University Press, 
and this surely will be among the 
finest. The Yeats poems are read 
with exemplary clarity and just the 
touch of brogue necessary to establish 
their Irish identity. The selection of 
poems is a varied one — the long 
and the short, the famous and the 
obscure. It would be thankless to 
select a favorite reader among the 
four, but the bite and defiance Ar- 
thur O'Sullivan puts into the first 
poem on the record, “The Lamen- 
tation of the Old Pensioner,” estab- 
lishes an immediate sense of author- 
ity and authenticity. 


You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown 
With Bill Hinnant, Reva Rose, Karen 
Johnson, Bob Balaban, Skip Hinnant, 
and Gary Burghoff; MGM STE-9 OC 
(stereo) and 1E-9 OC 

Last April praise was accorded in 
this space to a record of the same 
title released on the Leo the Lion 
label, an MGM subsidiary. That 
record led to an off-Broadway show 
called Yowre a Good Man, Charlie 
Brown, which in turn has produced 
a second record bearing the identical 
name. This is the sort of confusion 
that drives Linus to his blanket, 
but it should not deter devotees 
of the **Peanuts" comic strip from 
investigating the new record. In 
fact, it’s even better than the old 
one, largely because of the presence 
of Reva Rose as the mean and saucy 
Lucy, bane of Charlie Brown's life, 
and of the addition of some new 
musical material. Outstanding 
among this is a latter-day contrapun- 


DINNER T e 
tal exercise called “Book Report,” in 
which four children simultaneously 
work out the same homework as- 
signment in four diagrammatically 
opposing ways. Every parent will 
recognize its truth instantly. 


Echoes of Childhood 

George Feyer, pianist, with rhythm 
accompaniment; Decca DL-74907 (stereo) 
and DL-4907 

George Feyer does the same thing 
over and over again, but he does it 
so well that each new record is a 
delight. At the piano keyboard 
he strings together a sparkling suc- 
cession of popular tunes, and with 
the help of a small rhythm band, 
makes listening to them an enchant- 
ing experience. On this record he 
has put together some forty songs 
of “childhood,” a term broad enough 
to encompass such diverse items as 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star," 
"London Bridge,” ‘‘Alouette,”’ 
"Waltz of the Flowers," ‘‘Who’s 
Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf,” 
"Rustle of Spring," and the Alla 
turca from Mozart's Piano Sonata 
in A, K. 331. Not a very important 
record, perhaps, but a highly enjoy- 
able one. 


Massenet: Werther (complete opera) 
Elie Cohen conducting Paris Opéra- 
Comique Chorus and Orchestra, with 


Georges Thill, tenor; Ninon Vallin, 
mezzo-soprano; Germaine Feraldy, 
soprano; and others; Pathé FCX- 
PM-35043/45: three records (mon- 
aural only) 

Some French operas, like some 


French wines, don’t travel well, and 
Massenet’s Werther is one of them. 
Only a Parisian company operating 
on its home grounds can do it justice, 
and a better one has never existed 
than the Thill-Vallin-Feraldy cast 
here assembled. So the doleful tale 
of the languishing youth who kills 
himself for love actually seems plaus- 
ible for once, and Massenet’s music 
takes on a certain strength to go with 
its sentimentality. Unfortunately the 
sound of this reissue, dating from the 
1930s, clouds over at times, such as at 
the climax of the famous tenor aria 
* Pourquoi me réveiller? Still, this is 
Werther as it should be, and once was, 
sung. 


Sophocles: Antigone 

Howard Sackler directing Dorothy Tutin 
as Antigone, Eileen Atkins as Ismene, 
Max Adrian as Creon, Geoffrey Dunn 
as Teiresias, Jeremy Brett as Haimon, 
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and others; Caedmon TRS-320-S (stereo) — 

and TRS-320: two records 
Greek plays in English translation . 
often pick up Shakespearean echoes, | 
and this happens to Antigone in the — 
version of Dudley Fitts and Robert — 
Fitzgerald’s. ‘There is more of a 
literary than a dramatic quality to ` 
the performance, though the essen- 
tial character of the moral conflict ` 
between Antigone, obedient to her - 

own conscience, and her father, 
Creon, ruled only by law and tradi- ` 
tion, is certainly made clear. The =~ 
chorus, sometimes the weakest ele- ` 
ment in modern presentations of © 
























strongest, with its voices, in various - 
comb nations, adding a welcome — 
element of excitement and tension. - 


phonic Picture); An American in Paris a 


William Steinberg conducting Pittsburgh = 
Symphony Orchestra; Command CC- © 
11037-SD (stereo) AC 
William Steinberg is more widely - 
renowned as an exponent of Bruck- | 
ner than of Gershwin, but the open- — 
ing notes of the Porgy and Bess score, — 
in an orchestral adaptation by - 
Robert Russell Bennett, dispel any | 
doubts about the conductor's affinity - “thy 
for this music, or for An American in ee 
Paris. Catfish Row and its denizens | 
come to life almost as vividly in this -~ 
instrumental version as in the origi- £ 
nal vocal score, and the excellent 
recorded sound adds another level _ 
of excitement. Incidentally, it was | 
the late Fritz Reiner, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, who com- 
missioned Bennett to arrange Porgy 
for orchestra in 1943; to that extent, - 
at least, his successor, Steinberg, 2 
comes to the music naturally. A 


Vienna, City of My Dreams 
Richard Tauber, tenor, with orchésteli 
accompaniment; Serabhim 60051 (mon- 
aural only) 
When Richard Tauber sings the - 
"Merry Widow Waltz" and “Dein a 
ist mein ganzes Herz," they sound, — 
simply, like the two greatest songs 4 
4 
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ever written by mortal man. Seldom 
has a singer been as perfectly 
matched to his material as was this 
remarkable tenor, who died in 1948, - 
to the lilting waltz music of Vienna. - 
These operetta and song recordings 
were made originally from 1928 
to 1935, but as set forth in this 
splendid reissue, their champagne 
sparkle retains all of its life and 
brightness. 
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books 


John O’Hara was born in Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, in 1905, and 
like most of us, he has a sentimental 
attachment to his home country. 
The son of an able, improvident 
doctor, he was brought up as a 
Catholic and had passed his entrance 
examinations for Yale when his 
father's death cut short this pros- 
pect. Working at any job that paid 
better than the last, he made his way 
eventually into Manhattan journal- 
ism, where he covered movies for the 
Morning Telegraph, sports for the 
Herald Tribune, football for the New 
lorker, and got his service stripe on 
Time. 

O’Hara wrote his first novel in a 
furnished room in New York using 
his bed for a desk, and when he had 
finished the first quarter, sent the 
manuscript to Harcourt, Brace, who 
banked him for his board and lodg- 
ing until he had finished Appointment 
in Samarra. Success came fast there- 
after, what with Butterfield 8 and the 
Pal Joey sketches, which were con- 
verted into one of the most amusing 
and durable of our musical comedies. 
His price tag in Hollywood is about 
as high as they come, his short stories 
are among the best, and as a novelist 
he has outgrown and outproduced 
most of his contemporaries. In 
his social novels he has Marquand’s 
gift for swift and easy dialogue and 
for creating characters that are rec- 
ognizable, but he is apt to indulge in 
lush, too abundant detail. In his 
leaner novels about the theater, the 
gambler, or the night spot, he has an 
almost obsessive interest in the man 
who lives on women and in the 
nymphomaniac girl; they bother 
him, and he disapproves of them 
both, for he is at heart a moralist. 

Mr. O’Hara’s new novel, THE 
INSTRUMENT (Random House, $5.95), 
is one of the lean, muscular ones, 
the story of a playwright on the 
make, which only a real pro could 
make so believable. Yank Lucas, a 
dropout from Spring Valley College 
in western Pennsylvania, has been 
washing dishes in New York res- 
taurants so that he can have free 
time for his writing. He has a good 
play going, all but the third act, and 
one night in his crummy flat, work- 
ing late on the revision, he falls 
asleep, the water for the coffee boils 
over, extinguishing the flame, and 
Yank, well on the way to asphyxia- 
tion, is just saved by the ex-convict 
in the flat above. Yank expresses 
his gratitude with a five-dollar bill, 


but this resurrection, when his head 
has cleared, is all the clue he needs 
for Act 3. 

Lucas will convert anything or 
anybody to his purpose, and on the 
first reading of his play by the cast, 
he makes an instant captive of 
Zena Gollum, the star and — tem- 
porarily — the wife of his producer; 
the sultry affair with her complicates 
the rehearsals, but not the success 
of the Boston opening. The screw- 
ing, financial and otherwise, that 
goes into the buildup of the smash 
hit Mr. O’Hara relates in the tough, 
sexy vocabulary of Broadway, and 
my only criticism is of Zena herself: 
she may have been as enticing as 
Marilyn Monroe, but I wouldn’t 
know; I believe in her craving but 
never her physical appeal. 

When Yank walks out on Zena 
and his success, he is being true to 
his only fidelity, his devotion to his 
writing. The replenishment he finds 
in East Hammond, Vermont, is pro- 
vided by a man-eating divorcée, a 
pert co-ed, and the village post- 
mistress, who might have played in 
Peyton Place, so many sexpots to be 
used or discarded as figments for 
the next play. The austerity in 
Vermont is refreshing after the ve- 
nality of New York, and Mr. O’ Hara 
draws the comparison skillfully. At 
the close, Yank’s morality is truly 
assessed by the two most vital women 
in the book: Anna Phelps, who runs 
the clean, quiet boardinghouse, and 
Peg McInerney, his sharp but loyal 
agent. The story leaves a wry taste, 
and there is not a dull moment in it. 


Beauty and the hogs 


A birthright Quaker who wrote 
her first short stories for the At/antic 
when she was recovering from tu- 
berculosis, substituting, in her words, 
“the horizontal for the vertical ap- 
proach to literature,’ JESSAMYN 
West early staked out her claim on 
the Ohio Territory and the deep 
forests of Indiana as they were a 
century and a half ago. Here she 
has placed her new novel, LEAFY 
RIVERS (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$5.95), with the spotlight falling 
on the Quaker family of Bass Con- 
verse. Bass is a testy and repressive 
man to have about the house, and 
that makes his children eager to be 
gone. 

Chancellor, the oldest turned 
twenty-two, has the gift of tongues, 
and if he can make his peace with 
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TOO STRONG FOR FANTASY 


Marcia Davenport. The author of The 
Valley of Decision offers a deeply per- 
sonal, vivid record of her life in music, 
literature, and politics over half a cen- 
tury. Memorable portraits of Toscanini, 
Alma Gluck, Jan Masaryk, etc. 
Photographs. $8.95 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUES AND THE 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


Louise Ade Boger and H. Batterson 
Boger. Completely updated, enlarged 
edition of the definitive reference in the 
field. Over 5,500 entries, 938 illustra- 
tions. $17.50 


THE SPANIARD AND THE 
SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


Fernando Diaz-Plaja. A Spaniard takes 
a witty and unsparing look at the vices 
and foibles of his countrymen. “Ole!” 
—Luigi Barzini. "Required reading for 
anyone contemplating a trip to Spain." 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. $4.50 


PULITZER 


W. A. Swanberg. The colorful life and 
times of the eccentric, dedicated genius 
who was the greatest figure in Ameri- 
can journalism. “A splendid biog- 
raphy.'’—N.Y. Times Book Review. 
Photographs. $8.95 


PORTS OF CALL 


Robert Carse. Fascinating, salty stories 
of life in Colonial America's bustling 
seaports, from Castine in Maine to New 
Orleans. Tales of piracy, slave-running, 
etc. Profusely illustrated with prints 
and drawings. $7.95 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 


Alan Villiers. Adventure-filled account 
of history's most amazing seaman-ex- 
plorer, told by today's greatest skipper 
of full-rigged ships. Records Cook's 
epochal voyages, feats of seamanship. 


Illus. $7.50 
BY-LINE: 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


William White, Ed. The best of Heming- 
way's reporting across four decades. 
Articles and dispatches concerning 
Paris in the twenties, the Spanish Civil 
War, hunting in Africa, etc. $8.95 


BRIDGE TO ASIA: The Greeks in 
the Eastern Mediterranean 


Helen Hill Miller. A delightful mixture 
of history, art, and architecture, as the 
author travels through the enchanting, 
legendary Greek colonies. 60 superb 
photographs, 6 in color. $8.95 


THE BEST FROM YACHTING 


The Editors of Yachting. A treasury of 
seagoing classics culled from 60 years 
of Yachting magazine. Famous Am- 
erica's Cup races, shipwrecks, sea res- 
cues, much more. Illustrated. $7.95 


536 PUZZLES AND 
CURIOUS PROBLEMS 


Henry Ernest Dudeney. Martin Gard- 
ner, Ed. In a single volume-two of the 
best books of brain-teasers by the un- 
disputed ‘‘Puzzle King". With solutions 
and over 400 drawings. $7.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





Venese, whom he has been courting 
in a leafy bower, he means to be a 
preacher. The daughter, Mary 
Pratt, nicknamed “Leafy,” is eager 
for responsibility; she wants a home 
of her own, and she picks the young 
marble-browed schoolmaster for her 
partner (an erratic pick). Howard, 
whom the family call **Offie," is too 
fat and too young to run away, but 
with his white lies and his stubborn- 
ness he takes every advantage he can 
get. Of the three it is Leafy who 
commands our attention. 

The Indians are gone from this 
woodsy primitive frontier, but the 
living is still hazardous for a man 
as high-minded and inept as Leafy’s 
husband, Reno, who would much 
rather set than act. In no time at all 
Leafy is wearing the pants of the 
family, housekeeping and fattening 
their drove of a hundred hogs, whose 
market value she hopes will clear the 

title to their farm. She intends to 
herd them all the way to Cincinnati. 

Miss West begins her story on the 

_ day when Leafy is suffering the birth 
pangs of her first child, and the 
novelist weaves the yarn back and 
"forth from that point, now turning 

to Leafy's girlhood and then forward 
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to those temptations of the flesh 
which assail her as a young bride 
who has discovered that her husband 
will always be a dependent. Child- 
bearing could be a dangerous busi- 
ness in the frontier, especially when, 
as in this case, the doctor had lost 
his own wife in childbirth and was 
to lose his courage midway through 
Leafy’s ordeal. 

Leafy’s torturous delivery may not 
be the longest birth in American 
fiction, but it seems to be, and it 
certainly leaves me no doubt of the 
girl’s courage and willpower; I am 
prepared to believe that in her 
lucid moments her mind would re- 
vert to the more lustrous scenes of 
her marriage. Her two tempters are 
the sheriff, who nearly seduces her, 
and Cashie, who does. Cashie at 
eighteen, the handsome young hog 
buyer, a master-hand with women 
and his Conestoga wagon, with its 
feather bed, oil lamp, and com- 
mode, is an invitation which few 
girls in the settlements can resist. 
What goes on within the privacy of 
that wagon I believe absolutely. 
I like Leafy and her passionate spirit, 
and making allowance for the piety 
and childbearing, this is an amiable 














A legend becomes a human being. 


EZRA POUND 
A close-up by Michael Reck 


Michael Reck, as a young poet, visited Pound 
in the hospital and in Italy over a period of 

15 years. Pound reminisced and Reck now 
records the fantastic intellectual journey that 
was Pound's life, revealing much that has 
never before been published. $5.95 


An intriguing biography of a 
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giant and an age. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
His Life, Work and Friends 


| by Philip Henderson 
m With a foreword by Allan Temko 

ki 92 Illustrations, 8 in color 
Here is the long-awaited, definitive biography 
of the man called *the Leonardo of the 
Victorians." Morris, poet, architect, designer, 
craftsman and visionary devoted his life to 
a passionate concern for a physical 
environment that is a source of beauty, 
pride and joy in today's world. $9.95 


ATALL BOOKSTORES 


MCGRAW-HILL 
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narrative, the dialogue flavored with 
quaintness and the rustic country 
vigorously recalled. 


The indestructible Bostonian 


lhere has been speculation as to 
which of Santayana's contemporaries 
served as models for his novel The 
Last Puritan, and it could be that 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot was one of 
them. Mr. Cabot was born in 1861, 
and his life spanned more than a 
hundred years. With what his 
biographer has termed his ‘‘whim 
of iron," his moral rectitude, his 
audacity in defying corrupt politi- 
cians, his acumen in compounding 
a large fortune in New England, 
much of it made in Texas, his pride 
in being Harvard's oldest graduate, 
he came to be a familiar figure to 
us whether at Commencement 
or as he swung aboard the com- 
muters' train to Beverly Farms. He 
had contempt for the New York 
millionaires of his era, for J. P. 
Morgan in particular; Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot would never have 
had a yacht named Corsair; he had 
no use for private cars — “‘palace 
cars" he called them — so long as 
he could patronize the subway and 
the Boston and Maine. 

I am an avid reader of biography, 
and I find that I am drawn more 
closely to the years when the steel in 
the character is being tempered. 
This has been my experience in my 
reading of ONLY TO GOD : THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY LIFE OF GODFREY LOWELL 
CABOT by Leon Harris (Atheneum, 
$8.95). Part of my fascination in 
watching the rearing of this Bos- 
tonian comes from Mr. Cabot’s 
Journal, which he kept from 1874 
until he was past fifty. There were 
times during the American Revo- 
lution when the Cabots had as many 
as eleven privateers in Beverly Har- 
bor, and some of that venturesome 
spirit runs through young Godfrey’s 
Journal, along with the disdain and 
brusqueness characteristic of his fam- 
ily. “The Cabots," as they enjoy 
saying of themselves, ‘are a Massa- 
chusetts tribe known to have many 
customs but no manners." 

It is hard to think of young God- 
frey Cabot as a runt, but he was, a 
slow starter, underweight, and so 
bumptious that “‘sitting on Godfrey" 
was a favorite pastime of his six 
older brothers and sisters. When at 
fifteen he had passed his examina- 
tions for Harvard, he weighed only 
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ninety-four pounds and stood barely 
five feet. But the exercises, the long 
walks, the push-ups he did every 
night, and his propensity to fight 
anyone built him up physically. He 
had the tenacity to do what was 
difficult again and again until he did 
it well. Here, for instance, is his 
comment upon himself at dancing 
school: “I have improved a great 
deal since I began to go... . If I 
can’t dance well with a girl I take | 
her out and dance with her as much 
as I can till I can dance with her." 
That toughening process may not 
have made him overpopular with 
his partners. 

Probably the greatest influence on | 
him at this time, as Mr. Harris says, 
was his *duty-ridden mother"; her | 
brothers had taken to the bottle, and 
she used their example to teach him | 
abstinence from both alcohol and. 
tobacco. The Unitarian God did 
not appeal to him; instead he lived | 
with a Puritan sense of being espe- | 
cially chosen. The books he trea- 
sured were the life of his great- 
grandfather Thomas Handasyd Per- 
kins, whose fleet of merchantmen 
was larger than that of the U.S. 
Navy; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King; 
and Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy 
Tales. His passionate interest in 
fairy tales, as Mr. Harris points out, | 
probably grew out of the struggle 
between the shining good and the. 
darkest evil, and he wrote a long 
fairy tale of his own, for which he 
could never find a publisher. 

His first job after graduation was 
making chemical experiments for his 
older brother Sam, particularly the 
conversion of crude petroleum into 
lampblack, or ''soot," as Godfrey 
called it, an experiment that led 
him to monopolize as far as a man | 
could the cheap gas in Pennsylvania | 
and then in Texas. He could not, 
have foreseen the enormous demand | 
for his carbon black in the automo- | 
bile age, but his mind was open to | 
changes in technology as it was not. 
to social and moral changes. | 

After an extended trip to Europe, | 
from which he emerged with a dis- 
taste for Europeans and much of 
what he saw, he applied himself. 
systematically to his courtship, and | 
was rejected three times before he | 
at last found his willing and devoted | 
partner in Minnie Moors. Minnie 
soon developed a nervous tic over 
her health, her servants, and her 
fear of being poor, but Godfrey, 
adored her. 
























Three gifts 
already gratefully 
received by the critics. 


"A superb novel" Eudora Welty 


NO PLACE FOR AN ANGEL 
by Elizabeth Spencer 
Author of Light in the Piazza 


"Nothing she has done is as good as 
No Place for an Angel. With the 
most delicate touch imaginable, 
Miss Spencer has given us a strong, 
solid story about real people in a real 
world...bewildering and bewitching." 
Granville Hicks in Saturday Review 


"Her achievement as a prose stylist 
is matched by few of her 
contemporaries." Carlos Baker in 
The N.Y. Times Book Review. $5.95 





, Beguiling...unique." 

The New Yorker 

IRISH JOURNAL 

by Heinrich Boll 

Author of The Clown 

Heinrich Bóll, one of postwar 
Germany's most important novelists, 
offers an enchanting, tender journal 
of his travels through Ireland. It will, 
says author Sean O'Faolian in 

The N.Y.Times Book Review, "give 
equal pleasure to both -philes and 
-phobes,” which should take care of 
everybody on your gift list. $4.95 


"Put Kluge in a class with Boll and 
Günter Grass." Book World 


: THE BATTLE 

~" hy Alexander Kluge 

Author of Attendance List for a 
Funeral 

In a cold, detached, documentary 
style this ingenious novel presents 

a powerful indictment of war. 


“Compels attention.” 
Saturday Review. $5.95 
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John OHara's 
new novel 


is a story of the theatrical 


world of Broadway—and one 
of John O’Hara’s greatest. 





A Literary Guild selection 
$5.95. Limited, signed edition $12.50 
Now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 





“The question is whether we are prepared to dare...” 


TO SEEK A NEWER WORLD 


confronts the crises we must face, 
defines the problems we must solve, 
and urges specific actions we must 
take — To SEEK A NEWER WORLD. 


Robert F. Kennedy d ; 


And because Senator Kennedy is 
prepared to dare, his just-published 
book is one of this decade’s most 
important and wide-ranging state- 
ments of national strategy and pur- 
pose. $4.95 at all booksellers now. 


Lawrence Fried 
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Only to God is a heavily detailed 
biography, and not every outlander 
can be expected to take such personal 
| interest in a Cabot, however extraor- 
dinary.  Godfrey's almost single- 
| handed destruction of the disrepu- 
table district attorney Pelletier, his 
| vehement support of the Watch and 
|Ward Society, his enterprise in 
| Texas, his love of flying, and his 
‘early offer of financial support to 
Ithe Wright Brothers are milestones 
‘in his long life, but the young man 
who was father to the centenarian 
‘is what delights me most. 


ManiAN LAWRENCE PEABODY, the 
| daughter of Bishop Lawrence, inher- 
ited from her father her tall, dark 
| good looks and a secure place in Bos- 
| ton society. She began keeping her 
| diary when she was twelve and is still 
lat it now in her nineties. For her 
| book, with its lyrical title TO BE 
YOUNG WAS VERY HEAVEN (Houghton 
Mifflin, $6.00), Mrs. Peabody has 
| selected those extrovert passages de- 
| picting her girlhood in Boston, Cam- 
| bridge, and Bar Harbor, and the 
‘somewhat more colorful travels she 
| made with her father. 
| As a girl, Marian Lawrence is 
| practical and fastidious; she does not 
| disclose a broad sense of humor, but 
| she can be sharply critical of people 
| who do things differently from what 
lis done in the Hub. The vignettes 
| which I most enjoy are her visit to 
Richmond, Virginia, and the amus- 
| ing way she takes off Southern man- 
| ners; her exasperation with high cir- 
‘cles in England; her boredom at 
| having to stand up so long in the 
| presence of the Princesses; and the 
| punishing silence which descended 
-upon her when she ran out of easy 
| talk. Her visit to 10 Downing Street 
| is appreciative, and her reaction to a 
ball in Cambridge is characteristic: 
“I don't see why English girls go to 





dances," she writes. “They are 
most exhausting affairs you 
have to pass exactly so much 
time with each partner and 


everyone must have just the same 
number, unless they are a hopeless 
pill.” 

A book in diary form is neces- 
sarily stop-and-go reading, and I 
am not one who likes to dwell for 
long in juvenilia. The author doesn’t 
really begin to grow until the last 
quarter, and the book ends with her 
marriage. I think it will mean more 
to the girls than to men, more to the 
ins than the outs. 
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Gifts for discerning readers - from OXFORD 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: Fourth Edition. Compiled and 
edited by Sır PAuL HARVEY, revised by 
Dorotny EAGLE, The first of the Oxford 
Companions has maintained its reputa- 
tion of excellence for over thirty years. 
This new edition has been completely re- 
vised and reset. $12.50 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THE- 
ATRE: Third Edition. Edited by PHYLLIS 
HARTNOLL. “The best reference work on 
the theatre available to the interested 
reader. . . . The third edition is a much 
more substantial work, having been re- 
vised and enlarged." — JOHN BARKHAM, 

Saturday Review Syndicate $15.00 


TECHNOLOGY IN WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION: Volume I: The Emergence of Mod- 
ern Industrial Society; Volume II: 
Technology in the Twentieth Century. 
Edited by MELVIN KRANZBERG and CAR- 
ROLL W. PURSELL, JR. In these two 
handsome volumes is a complete and well- 
planned account of the history of tech- 
nology in Western civilization from 
pre-historic man to the age of the com- 
‘puter. "Few will fail to profit from reading 
it." — Science. 400 illustrations. 

Two volumes, boxed, $27.50 


CASTLES AND CHURCHES OF THE CRUSAD- 
ING KINGDOM. By T. S. R. Boase, photo- 
graphs by RICHARD CLEAVE. "The vio- 
lence and the beauty of Christendom's 
razzle-dazzle years live on in Richard 
Cleave's photographs. We may regret the 
Crusades, but we cannot forget them, and 
Boase's text describes their era and their 
monuments in this gift book."— Christian 
Century. 24 colored and 24 monochrome 
illustrations, 19 line illustrations, 3 maps. 

$17.50 


A WORLD HISTORY. By WILLIAM H. Mc- 
NEILL. “He makes the interactions between 
different civilizations, in all periods of 
history, the main theme of his book. . .. 
In fact, he makes a complicated story lu- 
cid."— ARNOLD TOYNBEE. “A cogent and 
masterful over-view of the human story 

. a miracle of compression, proportion, 
and perspective."— JOHN BARKHAM, Sat- 
urday Review Syndicate. 48 pages of 
illustrations, 22 pages of world maps in 
color, 36 line maps. $9.75 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 1801-1917. By 
HucH SETON-WATSON. "Clear and com- 
pact — never a wasted or ambiguous word. 
It is unfalteringly accurate . . . contains 
every fact about Russian political history 
in the chosen period which any reason- 
able person can want to know."— The 
Times Literary Supplement. 17 maps. 
(The Oxford History of Modern Europe.) 

$10.00 
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WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. By GLYNDON 
G. VAN DEUSEN. “A monumental piece of 
scholarship, revealing intensive research, 
turning up many quite new facts and 
ideas, analyzing the special intellectual 
and temperamental qualities of Seward 
with penetration and skill, and telling an 
absorbing story with grace, dexterity, and 
color.”— ALLAN NEVINS $12.50 


EMINENT DOMAIN: Yeats Among Wilde, 
Joyce, Pound, Eliot, and Auden. By RICH- 
ARD ELLMANN. Writers don't "influence" 
each other, they expropriate — by force of 
youth or age — what they require. The 
author exhibits here the complicated atti- 
tudes of great contemporaries toward 
each other. With Yeats as the focus, he 
demonstrates the interactions among these 
figures in a series of sharp pictures of 
their personal meetings as well as their 
professional impingements. $4.95 


THE FUTURE AS NIGHTMARE: H. G. Wells 
and the Anti-Utopians. By Mark R. 
HILLEGAS. "A very important work, cer- 
tainly the best account we have of the 
Wellsian tradition in modern anti-utopian- 
ism. It will be an essential book for any- 
one working in twentieth-century science 
fiction and utopian and anti-utopian lit- 
erature.” — H. BRUCE FRANKLIN, 

Stanford University $5.75 


THE FABULATORS. By ROBERT SCHOLES. 
"May rescue readers from some confu- 
sions about current fictional styles. . . . 
clarifies and explains the new directions 
novelists are taking these days... . A use- 
ful, informal, thoughtful book." 

— Publishers’ Weekly $5,00 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: A Portrait 
in Paradox. By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. 
"Compact, meaty introduction to the 
mind, personality and writings of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. . . . A tightly organ- 
ized study, as sustainedly interesting as it 
is informative."— THOoMas Lask; N. Y. 
Times. "A sound judgment of the char- 
acter of an extraordinary man. . . . His 
praise is never fatuous; he combines 
empathy with a cold eye."—DOoNALD HALL, 

N. Y. Times Book Review $6.50 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO CANA« 
DIAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By 
NonaH Sronv, This volume is Canada's 
archives in miniature — the most valu- 
able single reference book of Canadian 
history or literature. The Companion con- 
tains 450 literary entries, 1500 historical 
entries, more than 2300 cross-references, 
innumerable bibliographies, a list of all 
the books mentioned in the body of the 
Work, and 9 pages of maps. $15.00 
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Fiction for Teen-agers 
by Nat Hentoff 





While I was working on my first 
novel for teen-agers, Jazz Country, 
several writer friends tried to dis- 
suade me from the project. Writing 
for small children, I was instructed, 
can be an art. Consider Maurice 
Sendak. But to try deliberately to 
reach an audience from twelve to 
sixteen is at best a craft, and a craft 
of a distinctly low order. No serious 
writer would expend creative energy 
on such a self-limiting assignment. 
Any teen-ager really involved with 
literature as pleasure has reached 
into the adult shelves. What were 
you reading when you were in your 
teens? Thinking back to that far 
distant country, I remembered 
enthusiasms for Arthur Koestler, 
Dostoevsky, Thomas Wolfe, and A 
Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man. 
See? Go write a novel, period, and 
if it’s worth their time, young readers 
will get to it too. 

I was persuaded they were right, 
but I went ahead anyway. I had 
not tried fiction before, and I 
thought this might be a trial run for 
a novel for grown-ups to follow. One 
such, Call the Keeper, did follow, and 
another will be published next year. 
But I am also involved in a second 
novel for teen-agers, and now my 
serious writer friends are even more 
scornful than before. OK, now you 
know you can write adult fiction, or 
at least you know you can get it 
published. So why waste more time 
on child craft? 

I had admitted to them that Jazz 
Country had indeed been diluted be- 
cause of my preconceptions of what 
ought to be left out of books for 12 + 
(as the dust jackets identify their 
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putative range). In the book, Pd 
explored some of the fierce ambi- 
guities in current relations — or 
rather, widening distances — be- 
tween blacks and whites; but the 
language of the novel would not have 
offended the most zealous inheritors 
of Anthony Comstock’s mission. Nor 
did the book deal with sex or drugs 
or anything else, except black na- 
tionalism, that might have alarmed 
the more insulated librarians. 

Yet, diluted as it was, the book 
did reach what seemed to me a 
surprisingly large number of the 
young. Some wrote to me, and I 
met more in schools — ghetto, and 
white “advantaged.” My visits to 
those schools were hardly unquali- 
fied triumphs. Criticisms were sharp 
and frequent, both of me and of 
other writers of books for 12 +. 
There were many more hang-ups in 
being young, I was told repeatedly, 
than were even intimated in most of 
the books they’d seen. 

I began to read what other writers 
in the field were doing and agreed 
with the young critics that little of 
relevance is being written about 
what it is to be young now. ‘There 
are occasional works of fiction about 
the past, about other countries, 
about the riddling truths in fantasy 
which do attract and hold some 
young readers; but the challenge is to 
make contact with the sizable num- 
ber of the young who seldom read 
anything for pleasure because they 
are not in it. 

For the past two years, in addition 
to these school visits, I have been 
asking others of the young what they 
read and what they would like to 
see in books. I start at home, where 
there are two teen-agers who know, 
it sometimes seems, hundreds more. 
And during the research for various 
articles I do on education, I also 
bring up in conversations with 
adolescents the subject of reading. I 
have no statistics to bear out what 
has become an increasingly strong 
impression, but it seems to me that 
this generation of the young reads 
much less often outside school than 
mine did. 

Granted that Marshall McLuhan 
is given to stating his *probes," as 
he calls his theories, in hyperbolic 
terms, but my casual research does 
bear out his contention that *'tele- 
vision has created a huge gap be- 
tween generations, between those 
who learned to read and write be- 
fore TV, and those who came to TV 


first." The TV generation, he as- 
serts, wants *depth and involve- 
ment" because it is attuned to an 
outer environment ‘‘charged with" 
messages." Substantial sections of it 4 
are therefore in rebellion against the 
print-oriented ways of acquiring 
knowledge and pleasure. Or, if you 

like, pleasure through knowledge. 

Of course there are exceptions, but 
most of the young I meet are more 
stimulated by television and by the 
pounding gestalt of tribal lyrics and , 
electronics in the rock groups whose 
records they buy than they are by 
books. In ghetto classrooms, chil- 
dren who have been turned off read- 
ing — by teachers who have turned. 
themselves off from the children — 
are bottomless repositories of radio 
commercials and song lyrics. The 
middle-class youngsters I see do their 
homework more or less, but once 
those books are shut, they gener- 
ally prefer the record player and 
television set as ways of involvement. 

Is it possible, then, to reach these 
children of McLuhan in that old- 
time medium, the novel? I believe 
it is, because their primary concerns ~ 
are only partially explored in the 
messages they get from their music 
and are diverted rather than probed 
on television. If a book is relevant 
to those concerns, not didactically, 
but in creating textures of experience 
which teen-agers can recognize as 
germane to their own, it can merit 
their attention. 

One such book, written by a 
seventeen-year-old girl from Tulsa, 
is SUSAN HINTON’S THE OUTSIDERS 
(Viking, $3.95). Any teen-ager, no — 
matter what some of his textbooks 
say, knows that this is decidedly f 
not a classless society, and 77e Out- 
siders examines the social and physi- | 
cal warfare between a group of | 
slum youngsters, “the greasers," and 
the progeny of the upper middle 
class in Tulsa, *the Socs.”? Miss 
Hinton, with an astute ear and a 
lively sense of the restless rhythms of 
the young, also explores the tena- 
cious loyalties on both sides of the 
class divide. Her plot is factitious at 
times, but the book has been widely 
read among heterogeneous sections 
of the young because it stimulates 
their own feelings and questionings 
about class and differing life-styles. 

Another book which will, I think, 
have a long active life in libraries 
in diverse neighborhoods is PAULA 
Fox’s HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? 
(David White, $3.95). This one is 
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Svetlana 
Alliluyeva 


TWENTY LETTERS 
TO A FRIEND 


"TwENTY LETTERS TO A FRIEND is fascinating from the 
first page to the last... a rich and absorbing memoir 
... We are the ‘friend’ eerily present in the household 
of one of the bloodiest rulers of modern times, hear- 
ing family stories from his daughter."— New York 
Times Book Review. $5.95 










Lost Towns and 
" Roads of America 


by J. R. HUMPHREYS 


~ To rejoice the shunpiker's heart — a revised edition of 
a well-loved book which recounts a journey, along for- 

gotten roads and through timeless towns, between 
New Jersey and California. Illustrated with 

photographs and containing selections from 

various authors concerning the countryside 

that lies hidden between freeways 

and turnpikes. $6.95 
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Courts and Kings 























MANNERS AND MoRars, 1558-1715 
by PHILIPPE ERLANGER 
A distinguished French historian re-creates life in 
Europe from the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the 
death of Louis XIV — an age of court intrigue and 
amours, of religious extremism and peasant 
r poverty, the heyday of the Venetian courtesans, 
a time of unprecedented splendor and misery. 
A History of With 96 pages of black-and-white 
W f th photographs. $9.95 
- American Revoluti 
by GEORGE C. NEUMANN W It 
Magnificently illustrated with more than 1200 photo- a er 
graphs and drawings, this handsome book is the most 
complete and authoritative reference ever published 
on the weapons employed during the years of the Or 
Revolutionary War. Ninety per cent of the 400 
weapons illustrated have never before 
appeared in any publication. $15.00 INCREDIBLE VICTORY 
THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY 
“No quotations can anticipate the thrill of excitement 
in Mr. Lord's text... a very human and fast-moving 
narrative." — EDWARD WEEKS, The Atlantic. “You are 
there, no doubt about it, an armchair adventurer 
: | e oe watching breathlessly as the great Japanese Pacific 
w as oo fleet is turned back by a handful of brave, dedi- 
— >n AT ALL BOOKSTORES cated Americans.” — Saturday Review. 


Illustrated. $5.95 
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Portal to America 


THE LOWER EAST SIDE 1870-1925 


Edited by ALLON SCHOENER. In this one-of-a-kind book, nostalgic 
text and a collector's gallery of period illustrations recall five decades of 
life on New York's Lower East Side — those few square blocks that, for 
millions of immigrants, meant America. "A grand human document 
with special appeal to second-generation Americans of any national 
origin. ... The photographs breathe life, bewilderment, protest, determi- 
nation, grit, and aspiration." — Publishers Weekly. With 148 superb 
illustrations from the exhibition at the Jewish Museum in New York. 
$12.95 


Printing and the Mind of Man 


THE IMPACT OF PRINT ON FIVE 
CENTURIES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by JOHN CARTER and PERCY H. MUIR. This unique, beau- 
tifully designed volume contains full descriptions of more than 424 
books of prime importance to the growth of Western culture — from 
Gutenberg’s Bible to Winston Churchill’s speeches. “Each book is skill- 
fully summarized. .. . Turning the pages gives one the sweep of Western 
ideas." — Saturday Review. “A work of rare value to the bibliophile as 
well as the common reader." — Los Angeles Times. 9V5" x 12%” format. 

Illustrated. $27.50 


Nobody Ever Tells You These Things 


ABOUT FOOD AND DRINK 


By HELEN McCULLY, columnist for House Beautiful. An inspired gift 
for both bride and expert! This new kitchen classic offers 1,200 tips that 
make every other cook book twice as useful. What's the trick of cleaning 
up a raw egg spilled on the floor? How do you prevent a skin from form- 
ing on a sauce? How can you instantly eliminate onion odor from your 
hands? How do you prevent boiled eggs from cracking? These are just 
some of the questions Helen McCully answers in the book Library Journal 
calls “a perfect combination of culinary wit, wisdom, and common sense 
. .. something no cook can afford to be without." $6.95 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER ( Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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marked 10 +, but it transcends any 
such confines. Miss Fox is an au- 
thentic novelist who can project her- 
self into the mind of a ten-year-old 
black boy in Brooklyn with an un- 
sentimental but deeply affecting 
understanding of what it is to be 
alone though loved, frightened though 
reasonably brave. Unlike most fic- 
tion for the young which is set in 
the ghetto, the book is not in the 
least homiletic. The boy, James, is 
himself, not a précis of sociological 
studies. And the ghetto is seen 
through him: 

He walked quickly. He was afraid 
of this street — the old brown houses 
were all shut up, boards nailed across 
the doors, windows all broken and 
nothing to see behind the windows 
except the dark rooms that always 
looked like night. There were piles 
of things on the street in front of the 
houses but each day there was a little 
less. The baby carriage he had seen 
last Friday was gone. The old stove 
was still there. Too big to carry, he 
guessed. Where had the people gone? 
One day he had seen a man up on one 
of the stoops kicking at the boarded-up 
door. My things, my things . . ." 
he had cried. 

I mention only two books because 
this is not intended as a survey of 
actuality writing for children. So 
much is not being written about that 
I prefer to focus on what is missing. 
To many children, for one example, 
school is a place of fear. In a 
sophomore class in a New York high 
school which is not known to be 
rigidly academic, a boy bites his lip 
to keep from crying because he has 
received a 67 in a math test. Will 
he be able to get into a *'good" 
college if this keeps up? And if he 
doesn’t, what will become of him? 
Is he already a failure? 

A high school girl writes to the 
New York Times Sunday magazine: 

I’m wasting these years of prepa- 
ration. I’m not learning what I want 
to learn. . . . I don't care about the 
feudal system. I want to know about 
life. I want to think and read... . 

My life is a whirlpool. l'm caught 
up in it, but I’m not conscious of it. 
I'm what you call living, but somehow 
I can't find life. Days go by in an in- 
stant. I feel nothing accomplished in 
that instant. So maybe I got an A on 
that composition I worked on for three 
hours, but when I get it back I find 
it means nothing. It's a letter you use 
to keep me going. 

Every day I come in well prepared. 
Yet I dread every class; my stomach 
tightens and I sit tense. I drink 


coffee morning, noon and night. At 
night, after my homework, I lie in 
bed and wonder if I've really done it 
all. Is there something I’ve forgotten? 

. I wonder what Pm doing 
here. I feel phony. . . . You wonder 
about juvenile delinquents. If I ever 
become one, Pll tell you why it will 
be. I feel cramped. I feel like I’m 
locked in a coffin and can't move or 
breathe. There's no air or light. All I 
see is blackness and I’ve got to burst. 
Sometimes I feel maybe something 
will come along. Something has to or 
Pm not worth anything. My life is 
worth nothing. It's enclosed in a few 
buildings. . . . It goes no further. 


And yet this far from uncommon 
sense of suffocation throughout the 
long years in which the young are 
"prepared" is muted, if it is present 
at all, in fiction about school life. 

Outside school, there are anxieties 
and moral conundrums endemic to 
today's youth which are only glanc- 
ingly acknowledged in books about 
them. For a young man near draft 
age, what is courage in America in 
1967? Does the state have the right 
to make him kill, and be killed, in a 
distant war which many in this 
country, including perhaps his par- 
ents, oppose? Is it cowardly of him 
to stay in college as long as he 
can? Is it cowardly or courageous 
to resist the draft or to apply for 
exemption as a conscientious ob- 
jector? Is it the war he's against or 
the possibility of his death in it? 
These are central, agonizing ques- 
tions and should quicken and com- 
plicate the imaginations of those 
who write fiction for the young. But 
so far as I know, no novel about this 
dilemma exists. 

lhere are the complex tempta- 
tions and fears about sex in a time 
of an alleged sexual revolution. In- 
creasingly, virginity has to be justi- 
fied, but stubbornly it is by far more 
girls than the rhetoric of the young 
would indicate. Where is the line 
between love and being used? If sex 
is so natural an act, why do so many 
doubts and guilts persist? What of 
the small but growing number of 
parents who are advising adolescent 
daughters on the most effective ways 
of avoiding pregnancy? Do I wish 
my parents were like that, and if I 
don't, what zs it Pm afraid of? 
Them or me? And for young males, 
‘making out" in sex is becoming as 
insistent a pressure as keeping grades 
high. And if you don't make out," 
what's wrong with you? Are you 
already a failure in that too? 
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THE JOURNALS AND PAINTINGS 
OF FATHER NICOLAS POINT 


New 


A genuine "first" . . . the lost journals of a young missionary — illustrated 
by him in full color — that re-create, for the first time, an authentic image 
of the American Indian 125 years ago. *A delightful and informative 
record of Indian life." — The Atlantic. “Clearly destined to become a 
collector's item." — Saturday Review Syndicate. “An outstanding pub- 
lishing project of undoubted historical and artistic value." — New York 
Times. With 280 illustrations — 230 in full color — reproduced from the 
priceless original manuscript. 9" x 12" format. Deluxe binding. 

ORDER NOW AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF $17.95, 
(Regular List Price, $21.95) 


York: The New Art Scene 


Text by ALAN SOLOMON. Photographs by UGO MULAS. “This 
lush, plush volume offers a camera-eye view of what is going on in 
studios from the Battery to Harlem. . . . Mulas took his camera to the 
studios of avant-gardists like Rauschenberg, Oldenburg, Duchamps, 
Lichtenstein, Warhol, Segal, and many others. . . . The result is a fasci- 
nating look at the ‘New Art Scene,’ the most comprehensive treatment 
of the field currently available.” — Saturday Review Syndicate. 10” x 
137^" format. More than 500 black-and-white photographs. $19.95 


The Difference of Man 
and the Difference It Makes 


By MORTIMER J. ADLER, best-selling author of How to Read a Book. 
"What really sets man apart from all other creatures in the animal king- 
dom?" asks Mortimer J. Adler in his provocative new work — already 
being hailed as the most stimulating and challenging book of the year. 
“I have read Dr. Adler's book with unqualified admiration. The Differ- 
ence of Man makes a difference in one's thought. Of how many books 
may this be said?" — CLIFTON FaDIMAN. “An original and important 
work.” — JACQUES BARZUN. $7.95 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER ( Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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Books worth 
keeping 


PUBLISHED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


LORD NORTH 


By ALAN VALENTINE. 
scale biography of the British 
Prime Minister during the Ameri- 
can Revolution—who played one 
of history’s more important roles 
in a pivotal era. 2 volumes, illus- 
Seated. Appendices, bibliography. 

$19.95 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


The Dream and the Reality. By 
DESMOND TARRANT. This critical 
study reexamines an American 
novelist whom the noted literary 
authority Vernon L. Parrington 
called “one of the great masters of 
English prose." $5.95 


LORDS OF CUZCO 


A History and Description of the 
Inca People in their Final Days. 
By Burr CARTWRIGHT BRUNDAGE. 
Many fascinating details of the 
daily life, food, warfare, engineer- 
ing, speech, and sex habits of the 
Incas are woven into this narra- 
tive of the events leading up to 
their destruction in 1572. Draw- 
ings by Huaman Poma. $6.95 


THE STORY OF FRITZ HABER 


By Morris Goran. The life of a 
Nobel Prize-winning German 
chemist whose work ranged from 
poison gases in World War I to 
the discovery of nitrogen fixation, 
which has helped keep mankind 
from starving. Illustrated. $4.95 


QUARTER HORSES 


A Story of Two Centuries. By 
ROBERT MOORMAN DENHARDT. 
The only complete history of this 
great American breed, which be- 
came the universal horse of the 
West. Illustrated. $5.95 


A full- 


Two new volumes in the 
Centers of Civilization Series 


AMSTERDAM 


In the Age of Rembrandt and 
Vondel. By Joun J. Murray. Cul- 
tural, economic, political, artistic, 
and religious factors that made 
l7th-century Amsterdam a great 
creative center. $2.75 


KYOTO 


In the Momoyama Period. By 
WENDELL Corr. The old capital 
of Japan from 1573 to 1615— 
when the tea ceremony, classic 
gardens, No Plays, and Kabuki 
were developed. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 


Norman, 


Okla. 73069 


What of the failures of adults? | 


gs Mi, y iM Remarkably absent from most fiction 


for the young is any real density 
‘of perception of the ways in which 
they look at and react to the adults 
with whom they live. The corroded 
| marriages; the chronic, dreary lies; 
| the business ‘‘deals’? and income-tax 
‘inventions; the squabbles about 
| money; the smallness of “grown-up” 
satisfactions. I know of no fiction 
for the young that convincingly digs 
into the effects of the high incidence 
of divorce on shifting families; that 
| perpetual stranger in the house, the 
stepfather; the varieties of ambiva- 
lent obligations to the real but out- 
side father; the half brothers and 
half sisters who have to be coped 
| with. Contemporary American fam- 
ily life is full of broken and loose 
ends, but where are the books about 
it in which teen-agers can recog- 
nize mazes similar to their own? 
The list of missed opportunities 
to involve the young in fiction about 
them also includes the microcosm of 
the hippie. Hippies not only are in- 
creasing in numbers, but their 
methods of encapsulation fascinate 
more and more of those who do not 
| make the I into inner space. At 
|least not yet nati are thoa d 
| like? There are 
arcane adventures in these enclaves | 
las traffic in pot and drugs becomes 
| big business not to be left entirely to 
amateur free-enterprisers. What 
happens to some of the ingenuous 
runaways to these Casbahs of the 
flower people? What is there to do 
between inner trips? How organic 
‘are the extended communities? 
What are the frictions inside them? 
| The Haight-Ashbury hippies held a 
| “funeral of the Hippies," heralding 
| the “birth of the Free People." But 
| what does that mean? Are they now, 
|as they say, really free of concern 
pues. the future? How free can 
you be? And what are their rela- 
| tions with the smoldering unfree 
| blacks and Puerto Ricans in the 
| neighborhoods in which they camp? 
| And as for books for and about 
young blacks and Puerto Ricans 
| themselves, so far nonfiction has 
‘been far more resonant of where 
'theyre at than most novels con- 
| cerning the underclass. Go Tell It on 
the Mountain and Invisible Man will 
last as literature; but the ghettos 
have changed, and there is nothing 
yet in fiction, for teen-agers or 
adults, that gets to the molten 
core of the rising pride in blackness 
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Traveling from coast to coast 
to search out details on the 
famous ghosts of our country, 
the author has compiled the 
most complete “Who’s Who of 
Ghostdom" ever published. 
Actual sightings at the White 
House, for instance, include the 
apparitions of Abigail Adams, 
Dolly Madison and the brood- 
ing ghost of Abraham Lincoln 
seen by, among others, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge. The author 
does not try to authenticate the 
existence of these ghosts, but 
her spine-tingling accounts are 
sure to absorb and mystify 
even the skeptic. And the au- 
thor? All she can say is, ““What- 
ever they are — ghosts are real." 


PROMINENT 
AMERICAN 
GHOSTS 


by Susy Smith 








$5.95 At your bookstore 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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among ghetto youth, the new di- 
rections of machismo, the thrust to 
build new nations within this nation, 
and the splintering frustrations 
which are baleful corollaries of that 
thrust. 

Having projected some of the 
possibilities in fiction for the young, 
I am left with the question of 
whether writing for teen-agers need 
be self-limiting. There is no reason 
it has to be if the writer can free 
himself of his own structures con- 
cerning what books for 12 + ought 
to leave out in terms of language and 
subject matter. That means — and 
my serious writer friends were cor- 
rect — writing a novel, period. The 
conflict then will not be inside the 
writer but between him and certain 
librarians and certain editors in the 
juvenile departments of publishing 
houses — at this stage, probably 
most librarians and most editors of 
books for the young. If they resist 
language and themes which the 
writer knows are essential if his book 
is to be real to the young, then he 
will find out if he has indeed written 
a novel, period. For if he has, it 
will interest adult readers too and 
can be published as part of the 
adult trade list. Adolescents will 
find the book if it speaks to them. 

In one junior high school I vis- 
ited, a librarian took me into her 
office and cautioned me not to be 
*too free and outspoken” with the 
youngsters I was about to meet. 
"They can absorb only so much," 
she said. “They have to grow into 
what life is all about. And I should 
tell you, they’re not very sophisti- 
cated. They don’t read much, or 
well.” For the next two hours, I 
was hit with a barrage of questions, 
opinions, and  counterarguments 
about sex, pot, race, capitalism, 
Vietnam, religion, violence, non- 
violence, revolution, black power. 
I’ve rarely been involved in so sus- 
tainedly intense an exchange of 
views, and at the end I was ex- 
hausted because they had forced me 
to look much harder at the con- 
sistency of some of my own con- 
victions than I had for some time. 

The librarian was unhappy at a 
number of turns the conversation 
had taken, and after a peremptory 
good-bye, she stalked off. “Hey,” 
one of the younger children said 
as I started to leave, “have you dug 
this?? He pulled from his pocket 
a beat-up paperback copy of The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X. 





Young Reader? 


Make your selection from this list of 
children's books published by Little, Brown 


EVERY TIME I CLIMB A TREE 
David McCord; illustrated by Marc 
Simont. The famous poet's selec- 
tion of 25 of his youngest poems, 
with spectacular pictures by the 
Caldecott Award-winning artist. 

Ages 6-8. $3.95 


"FROM KING BOGGEN’S HALL 
TO NOTHING-AT-ALL 


Blair Lent. The extraordinary 
houses found in classic nursery 
rhymes, selected and riotously il- 
lustrated by one of today's most 
imaginative artists. 

Ages 6-8. $3.95 
LONDON BRIDGE IS 
FALLING DOWN 
Ed Emberley. Never before has the 
favorite children’s game — its 
verses, variations, background, 
and rules — been so unusually and 
effectively presented. 

Ages 6-8. $3.50 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
TOLD IN JAPAN 


Virginia Haviland; illustrated by 
George Suyeoka. The 13th hand- 
Some book of tales retold by the 
Head of the Children's Book Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress. 

Ages 6-8. $2.95 


MACHINES FOR YOU 
F. Wenderoth Saunders. All the big 
fascinating machines a child sees 
in his own town, described in terms 
of the work they do and strikingly 
illustrated in color. 

Ages 6-8. $3.95 
THE TEAM THAT 
COULDN'T LOSE 
Matt Christopher; illustrated by 
Foster Caddell. This time the pop- 
ular sports story writer turns to 
football, with a mystery added for 
good measure. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


WHAT MAKES A 
PLANE FLY? 


Scott Corbett; illustrated by Leon- 
ard Darwin. The author of What 
Makes a Car Go? and What Makes 
TV Work? clearly explains the phy- 
sics of aviation. Ages 8-12. $2.95 





THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE JAY 
and Other Tales of India 

John W. Speliman; illustrated by 
Jerry Pinkney. Twenty-five memo- 
rable tales that mothers in India 
tell their children, collected first 
hand by the author. 


Ages 8-12. $3.50 


WHERE’S AGGIE? 
Betty K. Erwin; illustrated by Paul 
Edward Kennedy. An intriguing se- 
quel to Aggie, Maggie, and Tish, 
featuring the same entertaining 
blend of fact and fancy. 

Ages 8-12. $3.95 


MISSING MELINDA 

Jacqueline Jackson; illustrated by 
Irene Burns. The author of The 
Taste of Spruce Gum, a 1966 No- 
table Book, has now written a 
hilarious mystery about a missing 
antique doll. Ages 8-12. $3.95 


THE GHOST OF OPALINA 
Peggy Bacon. The absorbing story 
of a haunted house and the chil- 
dren who lived in it during 200 
years, told by the haunt herself. 
Ages lOup. $4.95 


STUCK WITH LUCK 
Elizabeth Johnson; illustrated by 
Trina Schart Hyman. The trouble a 
boy endures when a little lepre- 
chaun becomes his roommate 
turns out to be worth it. 

Ages 8-12. $3.50 


THAT REMARKABLE MAN 
Justice OliverWendell Holmes 
Edith Patterson Meyer; illustrated 
with photos. A short, dramatic bi- 
ography of the great Justice, with 
emphasis on his early years. 

Ages 12 up. $4.75 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE BROWN 
and COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


| illustrations by 
Marc Simont from 
Every Time | Climb A Tree 
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Reader’s Choice 
by Oscar Handlin 


The longing for perfection often 
turns men against the world as it is. 
Almost always, those who glimpse 
the possibility of sainthood determine 
to enter at once upon a state of com- 
plete love, harmony, and peace. 
They become impatient with the im- 
perfections of the living men and 
women about them. In some socie- 
ties the aspirants for holiness escape 
into total isolation; the anchorites 
and hermits seek a refuge in unin- 
habited places and bother no one. 
But in our crowded times, the wil- 
derness has ceased to be a refuge and 
no flight is possible from the com- 
pany of men. The insistence on 
being perfect more often than not 
has tragic consequences. 

These reflections emerge from a 
reading of HENRI Troyat’s TOLSTOY 
(Doubleday, $7.95), a monumental 
biography worthy of its subject. 
Troyat is a distinguished French stu- 
. dent of Russian literature and him- 
self a sensitive novelist. He has mas- 
tered the details of Tolstoy's long 
and complex life and has written a 
fascinating account both of the man 
and of his work. 

Tolstoy was born in 1828, the 
fourth son of a noble family. Russia 
was just emerging into modernity; 
and the combination of influences 
from the West and the traditional 
heritage of an old regime supplied 
the context in which he matured. 
Most of his early life passed in 
the usual round of aristocratic pur- 
. suits on his great estate at Yas- 
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naya Polyana. The pleasures of the 
chase, war, the presence of hordes of 
serfs, and violence without the ve- 
neer of polite manners were as 
familiar to him as the drawing rooms 
of his relatives in St. Petersburg. 
Orphaned at the age of nine, he bore 
the weight of many self-doubts and 
yearned for love and approbation. 
As a young man he sought to satisfy 
the need for savoir faire, for the skill 
to behave comme il faut, in sex and 
gambling as did others of his class. 
Although he did not marry until late 
in life, he remained a passionate man 
until his death at eighty-two. 

Yet Tolstoy also felt the romantic 
stirrings of a desire for cultural 
achievement. Slowly he discovered 
his vocation as a writer, and the sup- 
port of Turgenev quickly won him 
recognition. War and Peace, Anna 
Karenina, The Kreutzer Sonata, Resur- 
rection, and a torrent of other books 
and stories securely established his 
place in world literature. 

Troyat is particularly successful in 
demonstrating the connection be- 
tween Tolstoy's life and his work. 
The circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances supplied the raw materials for 
the characters of the novels. Again 
and again the incidents and people 
of fiction correspond to the events 
and the men and women of Tolstoy's 
career. The interplay between ex- 
perience and writing was basic to 
his success as a novelist. He was not 
learned in an academic sense, nor 
was he a fluent stylist. He worked 
and reworked his pages in the labori- 
ous effort to get down just how his 
characters should act and feel. And 
the knowledge of how this multitude 
should act and feel he derived from 
observation, from the shrewd and 
sympathetic perception of the life 
about him. Hence, more than in the 
case of most writers, the understand- 
ing of his personal experience illumi- 
nates his works. There is, for in- 
stance, a lucid explanation of how 
the conceptions of the men and 
women in Anna Karenina evolved as 
the events of T'olstoy's own life deep- 
ened his insight. 

In reconstructing Tolstoy’s career, 
Troyat was fortunate to have avail- 
able not only the autobiograph- 
ical elements in the novels but also 
the diaries and the correspondence, 
in which Tolstoy spoke with utter 
frankness and candor. He was given 
to introspection and to constant self- 
examination, so that these docu- 
ments form an immense repository 


of the man’s expressed thoughts and 
emotions; and Troyat has used them 
with remarkable skill. 

Few love stories in fiction, for 
instance, can match the beauty, the 
pathos, and the ultimate horror of 
Tolstoy’s relationship to the young 
girl who became his wife. That he 
was a conscious artist immensely 
complicated the love that unfolded 
between them. To the virginal bash- 
fulness of women of her class was 
added the offense to wifely dignity 
offered by the sensuality of the de- 
scriptions of love in his books. 
Sonya blushed as she read these 
passages, which seemed like an ob- 
scene exhibition in front of a crowd. 
At first married life seemed tolerable 
to her only because the inconven- 
ience of being mauled about now 
and then was a small price to pay 
for the satisfaction of dominating 
such a great man. 

In time, Sonya became involved 
in her husband’s work, copying the 
tortured pages as he revised them; 
War and Peace she transcribed seven 
times. And as he and she followed 
the lives of the fictional characters, 
the couple achieved total under- 
standing. Their relationship deep- 
ened. “We face each other with 
equanimity,’ Tolstoy wrote. “We 
have no secrets and no shame." 

So long as writing occupied him, 
he was sensitive to the human heart, 
of his wife and of others. When he 
became a prophet in the 1880s, va- 
porous abstractions obscured his 
perceptions of real people. ‘Turge- 
nev at once saw the danger. When 
a self-educated man like Tolstoy sets 
out to philosophize, the older novel- 
ist pointed out, he invariably *'in- 
vents some universal system that 
seems to provide a solution to every 
problem." The devotion to abso- 
lute ideals prevented Tolstoy from 
being a husband and father. In 
1900, when his daughter was having 
her skull trepanned, he was arguing 
that hospitals were evil because they 
saved only a few while thousands 
died because they could not afford 
treatment. 

The gospel ‘Tolstoy elaborated de- 
manded total perfection. - Always 
subject to surges of vague though in- 
tense piety, he nevertheless refused 
to submit to the Church, and was at- 
tracted by the natural freedom he 
thought Rousseau expounded. The 
search for moral perfection led him 
finally to a faith, derived from primi- 
tive Christianity, the cardinal ele- 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


With an Eye to the Present (Christmas) 
and a bow to With an Eye to the Future by Osbert Lancaster 


Give him what you'll 
want to borrow: 





WINSTON S. CHURCHILL: Young Statesman, 1901-1914 
Randolph S. Churchill $10.00 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL COMPANION VOLUMES 
Part |, 1874-1895 Part ||, 1896-1900 The set, $25.00 


THE HORIZON BOOK OF THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD 

Lacey Baldwin Smith and the Editors of Horizon Magazine 
Regular edition: $18.50 until Dec 31 $22.50 thereafter 
Deluxe edition: $21.50 until Dec. 31 $25.50 thereafter 


She reads Women's Wear Daily. 
Give her the best reviewed: 


THE LAST YEARS OF A REBEL: A Memoir of Edith Sitwell 
Elizabeth Salter $5.00 


A HALL OF MIRRORS 
Robert Stone $5.95 


A KILLING FROST 
Sylvia Wilkinson $4.95 


LAS R | 
l / 
: Serendipity: 


A GLIMPSE OF EDEN 
Evelyn Ames $4.95 


NORTH TOWARD HOME 
Willie Morris $5.95 


LOST NEW YORK 
Nathan Silver $12.50 until Dec. 31 $15.00 thereafter 





where we found these friends. 


By the best seller charts he 
already has this, give him one 
for his forgetful friends: 





MADAME SARAH 
Cornelia Otis Skinner $6.95 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE 
John Kenneth Galbraith $6.95 


TALES OF MANHATTAN 
Louis Auchincloss $4.95 


For someone whose bookshelves 
you know well: 





THE GRIMKE SISTERS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA: Rebels 
Against Slavery 
Gerda Lerner $6.95 


HERAKLES 
Archibald MacLeish $4.00 


THE SAVAGE AND BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
Alan McGlashan $4.00 


Coming late, worth the hunt, 
for the gift he'll reread: 





THE ROAD GOES EVER ON: A Song Cycle 
Poems by J. R. R. Tolkien Music by Donald Swann $3.95 


BIRD SONGS IN LITERATURE 
Joseph Wood Krutch and the Cornell Laboratory of 
Ornithology $6.00 


THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD 
Lacey Baldwin Smith $6.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


ments of which were complete non- 


This Christmas, lene: and poverty. Alas, Sonya 


remained in the real world, incapa- 


ut our E ideas | Tale. words. ble of following into his ethereal 
9, y g realm. His wish to divest himself of 
all his property was hardly persua- 
sive to a mother who thought of the 
| welfare of her numerous children. 
The tension intruded into their 
most intimate relationships. Over- 
plus historical, geographic, and whelmed with the horror of the hu- 
biographical information. Approved man condition, he rejected ‘‘this 


by colleges and universities | s 
oathsome flesh" and preached the 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. i i y 
necessity of total conjugal abstinence. 


it’s the gift they'll open 


Why not a dictionary for a gift? Almost anyone on your gift list will find it useful 
and lasting. Particularly Webster’s New World Dictionary. This one has all 
the information anyone is likely to need about words. 142, 000 carefully 


all year long. "Let everyone try not to marry," he 

9 ‘lida: 1MOEKED wrote, “and if he be married, to 

E $5.95 PLAIN live with his wife as brother and sis- 

Bd eiii ter" — harsh words for a wife whom 

| . M DICTIONARY he had just gotten with child for the 
P, erie thirteenth time. 

m The climax comes with the heart- 

Pd breaking events that led to his death. 

Lad end Contemplating the inconsistencies of 

5 p his life, the old man reels in horror. 

“He preached universal love — and 


made his wife miserable; poverty — 
and lived in luxury; forgetfulness of 
self — and recorded his every twinge; 
fusion with God — and wasted his 
life in domestic bickering.” He flees 
TN : Wi e | with the aid of fanatical disciples 
e THE wüp PUBLISHING COMPANY * ^ su&siDi ARY OF THE TIMES-MIRROR NES em Ohio 44102 and perishes miserably among stran- 
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gers, while Sonya, grief-stricken, is 
barred from his room. 


The young Churchill 


RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL in WIN- 
STON S. CHURCHILL: YOUNG STATES- 
MAN 1901-1914 (Houghton Mifflin, 
$10.00) carries the story of Chur- 
chill’s career down to the outbreak 
of the First World War. Biographies 
written by sons are rarely notable 
for either clarity or objectivity. This 
is an eminent exception, made so 
by the abundance of material quoted 
from the letters of the subject. Ran- 
dolph Churchill wisely stands aside 
and generally lets his father speak 
for himself, which he does vigorously 
and with unflagging interest. 

Considered from a purely his- 
torical point of view, the most sig- 
nificant revelation is the continued 
importance of the Crown.  Con- 
temporaries were all too ready to 
believe that parliamentary suprem- 
|acy had reduced the monarch to a 
mere ceremonial figure, particu- 
larly after the reign of Edward VII. 


the storyteller's art, 

stories that clearly 
demonstrate why the au- 
thor of The Liberation of 
Lord Byron Jones is among 
the finest of today's young 
novelists. 


Fishes, Birds and 
sons of Men 


10 superior examples of 
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A new novel of the 
London theatre world by 
the author of 
I Capture the Castle 


DODIE SMITH 


$5.95 at bookstores 
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$5.95 
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did his utmost to capitalize on =~ 
More important, the book reveals 
the working of a vibrant cy 





whose active mind was acutely sen- 
sitive to the realities of power. 
Churchill’s self-confidence and his 
family connections were invaluable. 
|, He could afford to propose to Ethel 
Barrymore, knowing that marriage 
ito an actress would not damage his 
future, yet not fearing the rebuff of a 





NEW GIFT BOOKS 


TREASURES OF SPAIN, 


Vol. I: From Altamira to the 
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LIGHT 


THE REACTION AGAINST 
EXPERIMENT IN THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL, 1950-1960 
Rubin Rabinovitz 


The novels and literary criticism 
of Kingsley Amis, Angus Wilson, 
and C. P. Snow are seen as rep- 
resentative of the English trend 
away from the experimental writ- 
ing of Joyce and Virginia Woolf, 
toward a revival of Victorian, 
Edwardian, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury fiction techniques. $7.50 





JAPAN’S FIRST MODERN 
NOVEL: Ukigumo of Futabatei 
Shimei; Translation and Critical 
Commentary by Marleigh Grayer 
Ryan 


“This is a valuable and intelli- 
gent book...Without Mrs. Ryan’s 
careful and perceptive commen- 
tary, the reader might fail to 
appreciate how remarkable 
Futabatei Shimei’s Ukigumo 
really is... her translation is ac- 
curate, frequently graceful, and 
sometimes ingenious.” — New 
York Times Book Review. $10.00 


JONES VERY: The Effective 
Years, 1833-1840 
Edwin Gittleman 


“A masterly biographical study 
of an undeservedly neglected 
American poet...This is a volume 
every student of 19th Century 
American literature and intellec- 
tual history will want to study." 
—Library Journal. $12.50 


HARDY OF WESSEX: 
HIS LIFE AND 
LITERARY CAREER 
(Second edition) 

Carl J. Weber 


“The carefully revised second edi- 
tion of this standard, detailed 
Hardy biography has been pro- 
voked by the discovery of numer- 
ous letters, some still unpublished, 
which were unknown when the 
1940 edition appeared... As good 
an introduction to Hardy as any 
available."— Choice. $8.50 


At better booksellers 
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JA University Press 
440 West 110th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 
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rejection. Impatient with the little 
he had achieved by the age of thirty- 
two, he consoled himself with the 
thought that he was nevertheless 
"younger than anyone else who 
counts." He accepted the fact that 
“we are all worms, but I do believe 
that I am a glow-worm.” 

Often Churchill gave the appear- 
ance of being dogmatic. He was a 
free-trader. Therefore the theory 
of protection was simply wrong. No 
two ways about it. In practice, 
however, he showed a singular 
malleability, a willingness to shift 
his position as information became 
available and as the balance of con- 
flicting interests changed. That is, 
he adapted himself to the necessi- 
ties of a situation. He entered 
Parliament as a Tory backbencher. 
Then he made his career in the 
Liberal Party and later would shift 
still again. On such questions as 
Irish home rule, his attitude seemed 
ambivalent and erratic. Yet it 
represented a shrewd, tactful effort 
to manipulate others while accom- 
modating himself to the demands 
of changing conditions. 

Churchill was a master of tactics 
and did not hesitate to use any 
means that came to hand. In exas- 
peration a critic wrote that he had 
“never known the time when sym- 
pathy was not asked for Winston on 
grounds of health" — a remarkable 
achievement for a man of robust 
physical powers. 

Churchill's interests were coming 
to focus on foreign policy. But he 
had also glimpsed the poverty of 
the great cities and in the Cabinet 
had to think of ways to do something 
about it. In 1906 he was shocked to 
observe a Manchester slum. 
"Fancy," he said, “living in one of 
these streets — never seeing any- 
thing beautiful — never eating any- 
thing savoury — never saying anything 
clever!” He was still a Liberal. But 
dealing **with petty and even squalid 
details, full of hopeless and insoluble 
difficulties" in the Home Office, he 
gradually began to perceive the out- 
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Catholic Kings 
by J. M. Pita Andrade 


This luxurious volume is devoted 
to the rich art of Spain, from pre- 
historic cave paintings up to the 
Renaissance in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The 120 stunning repro- 
ductions (85 in full color) combined 
with an informative text show how 
a great center of civilization has pro- 
duced its own vision of the world, 
its own image of man. 


10152 x 1234 $27.50 until Christmas, 
$29.50 thereafter 
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WHO WAS RAPHAEL? 
by Nello Ponente 


The first volume of a new series 
about great artists that is designed to 
trace the artists development step 
by step, showing how his work came 
into being, shaped by the traditions 
and circumstances of his time. 


One of the most influential artists 
of all time, Raphael created a world 
of order, beauty, and harmony an- 
swering to the humanist ideal of 
the Renaissance. 

90 plates, 28 in full color 
8144 x 9 $10.00 


NEW IN THE TASTE OF OUR TIME SERIES 
PICASSO DRAWINGS 

by Jean Leymarie 

51 plates in color and black and 





white 64 x7 $7.50 
INGRES 

by Gaétan Picon 

50 plates in full color 

64 x7 $7.50 


At your bookstore 
SKIRA Art Books are distributed by 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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This is the biography 

of the man whose analysis 
of the American South has 
stood unequalled for more 


than a quarter century 


His book* was, and is, an auda- 
cious tour de force, prophetic 
and profound. His brief but 
eventful life is traced here from 
his birth in 1900 through his 
newspaper career, to his myste- 
rious suicide at the age of 41, in 
Mexico. With writings by Cash 
never before in book form. 


W-]-CASH 
Southern 
Prophet 


A Biography and Reader 
By JOSEPH L. MORRISON 


$6.95 * now at better bookstores 


ALFRED*A*KNOPF > 
*The Mind of the South, a Borzoi book. 
ag $5.95; Vintage Book paperback 





In this witty, incisive memoir 
(replete with tales of the famous 
and notorious on the intellectual, 
political, and business fronts of 
the 30s), a wide-ranging non- 
conformist remembers it all as it 
really was — the Crash and the 
robber barons, the New Deal, 
and new morals, the men and 
burning issues in the incredible 
decade from that black day in 
October 1929 to World War II, 
the decade that changed the face 
and the fortunes of America 
forever. 
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by MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


author of The Robber Barons 
and Life Among the Surrealists 


544 pages 
$8.95 * now at better bookstores 
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for a minimum standard at which it 
|, was the obligation of government to 
provide some security to the popu- 
lation. To set up a system of labor 
‘exchanges, Churchill called on Wil- 
liam Beveridge, an Oxford don, 
whose recommendations took Britain 
on its first steps toward the modern 
welfare state. 

Churchill carried the faith in ex- 
perts into the Admiralty; under his 
leadership a naval war staff was 
first created. On the other hand, 
he was canny enough to know that 
experts were to be used, not trusted, 
and he learned to recognize when 
the admirals were procuring false 
information to frighten the civilian 
leaders. In 1914, as the volume ends, 
Britain is on the verge of the fate- 
ful events that will transform it. 
Churchill, whose great achievements 
still lay before him, had already left 
his mark on British history. 





Professional diplomat 


GEoncGE F. KENNAN’S MEMOIRS 
1925-1950 (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$10.00) is a thoughtful account of 


"Easily No. 1..." 


—The New York Times 


“Still the best in existence ” 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 





America's Favorite All-Purpose Cookbook 


at all bookstores 


REGULAR EDITION $6.50 
deluxe Gift Edition $10 


one of our earliest professional diplo- Ness Q Bobbs-Merrill mui 


mats. Until the First World War, 
the United States was represented 
abroad by amateurs — politicians, 
businessmen, sometimes even schol- 
ars, who chose to spend a few years 
in a foreign capital. Not until the | 
1920s, when it already bore the: 
responsibilities of world power, did | 
the country become aware that it 
needed a corps of trained career 
officers. Kennan, a Midwesterner | 
fresh from Princeton, was among the | 
first recruited for this purpose. En- 
couraged to concentrate on the 
Soviet Union, while most Americans 
were still innocently ignorant of the 
place and the people, he made con- 
tributions of genuine importance to 
the development of American foreign. 
policy in almost three decades of 
service. 

Kennan always conceived of him- | 
self as an intellectual, and even be- 
fore his withdrawal to an academic | 
career, devoted much thought to 
the general problems of international 
relations. This book sums up his 
views, drawing copiously upon his. 
diaries and the thoughtful political. 
reports he wrote from his various 
stations. There are interesting vi- 
gnettes of people and places; but 
Kennan, though modest, was always 
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JosephWood Krutch’s 


brilliant companion to 
If You Don’t Mind My Saying So 
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Brooks Atkinson greets the author 
of this yeasty, provocative book with 
"| have read nearly every word with 
admiration and enjoyment. There's a 
lot of wit and humor in this new book, 
as well as philosophy and informa- 
tion. Thanks, from a loyal reader who 
thinks of you as one of America's 
great men." $6.50 
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GEORGE F. KENNAN 
MEMOIRS: 1925-1950 

The personal and professional recollec- 
tions of “the most literate professional 
diplomat, at least in the English-speak- 
ing world, of this century. This first vol- 
ume ... is simply wonderful.” —John 
Kenneth Galbraith. A Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection. $10.00 


“OLD BRUIN” 

Commodore Matthew Calbraith 

Perry. 

By Samuel Eliot Morison. Ameri- 

ca’s most revered historian brings to life 

the most versatile sailor-diplomat of the 

19th century. ‘‘A fascinating story, full 

of delightful detail . . . and crowded with 

exciting incident." —Edwin O. Reischauer. 
Lavishly illustrated, $12.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
The best-selling memoirs of one of the 
towering figures of the century. “A long 
sweep of intellectual and social history, 
unsurpassed elsewhere in English litera- 
ture."—N. Y. Review of Books. 
Illustrated, $7.95 


FISHES, BIRDS AND 

SONS OF MEN 

By Jesse Hill Ford. 19 short stories 
that clearly demonstrate why the author 
of The Liberation of Lord Byron Jones is 
among the finest of today's young fic- 
tion writers. $5.95 


IT'S AN OLD COUNTRY 
By J. B. Priestley. A picaresque 
novel of modern-day ''Swinging Britain." 
"Mr. Priestley is irresistible."—The New 
Yorker. 


$5.95 





THE UNQUIET MIND 

By William Sargant, author of Bat- 
tle for the Mind. “A magnificent chroni- 
cle of a fierce and courageous thirty- 
year battle to bring about the accept- 
ance of effective physiological treatment 
for the mentally ill.'""—Michael Gorman, 
Executive Director, National Committee 
Against Mental Illness. $5.95 


THE QUICKSAND WAR 

Prelude to Vietnam. By Lucien 
Bodard. ‘‘The most thorough coverage 
of the pre-American intervention period 
of the Vietnam business that | have 
seen... | found it quite fascinating." 
—Gen. James M. Gavin. $7.95 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS 
A Study of Courage and Fear. 
By Robert Coles. The impact of inte- 
gration in the South, documented and 
analyzed by one of today's outstanding 
social scientists. “A book which enables 
us to confront those moments in our 
recent history in the deepest human 
sense.’’—Saturday Review. 

Illustrated, $8.50 


IT ENDS WITH REVELATIONS 
By Dodie Smith. The author of | 
Capture the Castle turns her piquant 
eye on life and love in the London the- 
atre. $5.95 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES 

By Sam Toperoff. ‘‘The fatal ties 

binding father to son and son to father 
. are the substance of this deeply 

moving autobiography of Sam Toper- 

off's boyhood in the thirties and forties." 

—N. Y. Times Book Review. $4.95 


THE COURTESY OF DEATH 

By Geoffrey Household. ''A first- 
rate and fascinating new suspense ca- 
per . . . certainly one of Household's 
best efforts since Rogue Male.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. $4.95 


THE GREAT BONACKER 
WHISKY WAR 

By Ralph Maloney. ''Sparkling stuff 
... The gifted Mr. Maloney's recipe calls 
for rumrunning, hijacking, the nostalgic 
melodrama of the golden age.'"—N. Y. 
Times. $4.95 


THE CONVERTS 

By Rex Warner. A highly original, 
brilliant historical novel of St. Augus- 
tine's tormented years before his con- 
version. By an author the N. Y. Times 
calls “our only outstanding novelist of 
ideas.” $5.95 


ANGEL PAVEMENT i 

By J. B. Priestley. Back in print — 
one of the great twentieth-century nov- 
els of city life, and the most famous by 
England’s foremost man of letters. With 
a new introduction by the author. $6.95 
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Acomplete guide to 


Walking 





on the trail of 
nature, of history, 
of serenity 


T's just out — a big charming 
I book of walking informa- 
tion, lore and literature to de- 
light everyone who refuses to 
believe that the automobile 
makes walking obsolete. 

It is called The Magic of 
Walking. Among its many 
pleasures: 


Where to walk — in Amer- 
ica, Canada, British Isles and 
Europe; how to plan if you 
have an afternoon, a day, or 
enough time for a walking 
tour in the grand manner; the 
joys of solitary walking; flora- 
and-fauna walks; architecture 
walks; what to take; good and 
bad walking companions (four- 
footed as well as two-footed). 
And to entertain the reader 
between his own adventures 
on foot, one third of the book 
is devoted to... 


a glorious ramble through 
the literature of walking 


...in the company of 42 great 
writers, from Emerson (walk- 
ing with Thoreau), Keats, 
(walking with Coleridge) and 
Dickens (walking at night), 
to Robert Frost, Chesterton, 
Lewis Mumford, Lin Yutang 
and Vladimir Nabokov. 
Aaron Sussman and Ruth 
Goode have provided every- 
thing here to guide, inform, 
and please the walker. A won- 
derful gift. 410 pages, $7.50. 


Simon and Schuster 








of these memoirs lies in his reflec- 
tions on the guiding principles of 
American foreign policy. 

Kennan goes to some length to 
dispel the myth that he was the 
author in 1947 of the doctrine of 
containment. His article ‘The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct" in 
Foreign Affairs that year was taken 
as a call for the vigilant application 
of counterforce at a series of con- 
stantly shifting points in order to 
offset the persistent tendencies of 
Soviet policy toward aggression. 
Kennan now rejects the meaning 
then given his essay. Yet the reader 
of that article twenty years later will 


still find that it says what its author 


does not wish it to say. 

The discrepancy does not arise 
simply from the fact that Kennan 
now shies away from the application 
of the containment idea to Vietnam. 
Nor is it the product of the *'careless 
and indiscriminate language" with 
which he now charges himself. ‘The 
discrepancy results from a much 
more complex issue: the difficulty 
of fitting the expert into the process 
of formulating foreign policy in the 
United States. 

Kennan’s underlying assumption 
is the desirability of a diplomacy 
dedicated to the maintenance of 
peace and the furtherance of the 
national interest, and administered 
dispassionately by men unentangled 
in politics and capable of dealing 
as a scientist does with the hard facts 
of life. Those facts in his view are 
primarily geopolitical, established 
by the position of the nation and its 
economic and military resources. 
He therefore places no weight at all 
on the influence of ideology. Thus, 
stationed though he was in Central 
Europe before 1941, he could not 
believe that the Germans were con- 
sumed with enthusiasm for the ruin 
and enslavement of the rest of 
Europe. Ideologies come and go, 
but states can behave only in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of their 
situation. Pre-Munich Czechoslo- 
vakia, for instance, was tragically 
slow in adjusting itself to its role. 

Hence, Kennan insists, we are 
Americans, not defenders of freedom. 
We deal with Germans not Nazis, 
with Russians not Communists. Of 
his personal abhorrence of totali- 
tarianism in any form there is no 
doubt. From his Presbyterian up- 
bringing and from his college studies 
he carried away a stern moral code 
which, indeed, enabled him to see, 








A collection of 
literary biographical 
essays by 


MARGARET LANE 


author of A Night at Sea 


Delightful sidelights about Dr. 
Johnson, W. H. Hudson, the 
Brontés, Beatrix Potter, and oth- 
ers. “To listen to her is both to 
relax and to learn. . . She writes 
with vivacity, irony, wit." 
— ERIC FORBES-BOYD, 
Christian Science Monitor 
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as others did not, the hypocrisy of 
welcoming Russia as an associate in 
he defense of democracy in 1941. 
But moral judgments of any sort, he 
argues, ought to be clinically sep- 
arated from the formulation of 
policy. As a result he cannot under- 
stand politicians like FDR or Tru- 
man whose acts *'often placed on 
American statesmanship the stamp 
of a certain histrionic futility . . . 
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and new meanings. This is the word author- 


| ity of your library, schools, courts of law, 
and the U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Insist on this genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


| The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
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the gusts of an inchoate public opin- 
ion. The Foreign Service Officer 
is particularly vulnerable because 
he spends much of his life abroad. 
Coming back from a summer’s visit 
to the United States in the 1930s, 
Kennan became * aware that I was 
no longer a part of what I had once 
been a part of — no longer, in fact, 
a part of anything at all. It was 
not just that I had left the world of 
my boyhood . . . it was also that 
this world had left me. It had left 
everyone else, for that matter; but 
. those who remained had .. . 
adjusted in varying degrees to the 
change. I, like all other expatriates, 
simply had been left behind." 

That isolation is part of the price 
the best of professional diplomats 
pay in serving their country. The 
rest of the price is acquiescence in a 
political process that sometimes uses 
their expertise, but at other times 
subordinates it to considerations 
they cannot wholly understand. 


Potpourri 
by Phoebe Adams 


ARROW OF GOD (John Day, $5.50), 
CHINUA ACHEBE’S latest novel, as 
usual concerns his native Nigeria. 
It is the fourth book in what begins 
to look like a sociological history of 
the place in fictional form, and the 
more volumes Mr. Achebe adds to 
the series, the better, for he has an 
extraordinary ability to speak for 
his country in the voice of a sophisti- 
cated European, while avoiding 
both chauvinism and condescension. 
Arrow of God 1s set in the early 1920s 
and describes the disintegration of 
the old order of village life under the 
impact of British colonial authority. 
The specific authority is a district 
administrator, a Kiplingesque old 
hand, honest, conscientious, and 
sincerely trying to do his duty 
beneficially. He is also totally and 
contemptuously ignorant of the lan- 
guage, laws, and customs of the Ibo 
villagers he has been sent to manage. 
Almost the same description could 
apply, in reverse, to the Ibo chief 
priest, who differs from the English- 
man not one atom in conscientious 
bigotry. He is, however, wary 
enough of British cannon to send 
one of his innumerable boys to the 
Christian mission with orders to 
learn the language of the enemy and 
find out what they are up to, for 
it Is altogether mysterious to the Ibo 
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that they should be set upon by 
strangers whom they have never 
injured and whose purpose is neither 
looting nor slave trading. The boy's 
little learning, combined with the 
intricate religious-political intrigues 
characteristic of the six villages, leads 
to general disaster and collapse of the 
social structure. Colonial authority 
remains unaware of what is happen- 
ing. The book is not comfortable 
reading, nor is it easy to keep track 
of three dozen minor characters with 
names like Ofuedu and Amoge, but 
Arrow of God is worth the effort. 
It is enormously informative. It 
crackles with ironic contrasts and 
the sour comedy of reciprocal mis- 
understanding. Old Ezeulu and his 
unreliable sons are vividly living 
people whose unfamiliar principles 
gradually become comprehensible 
and worthy of respect. One even 
grows fond of their proverbs. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
(McGraw-Hill, $44.50) is officially 
volume two of a monumental sur- 
vey of the whole wild flower popu- 
lation of the forty-eight continental 
states. I mean monumental. Volume 
two consists of two large, fat books, 
boxed, containing around 1900 good 
clear color photographs, a descrip- 
tion of each flower, a simplified in- 
troduction to botany for the ignorant 
like myself, and everything indexed 
under both Latin and vernacular 
title. No field guide unless one owns 
a pack mule, it is a splendid resource 
for checking finds at leisure. It is 
also a pleasure to read. The author, 
Hanorp WirLiAM Rickert of the 
New York Botanical Garden, writes 
gracefully, avoids technical terms as 
far as possible, and does not hesitate 
to throw in odd and amusing bits 
of nonbotanical information. He 
also confesses that the book is not 
truly comprehensive. It includes the 
seventy known species of goldenrod 
but ignores “a number of unattrac- 
tive weeds with small greenish 
flowers which are not likely to 
excite the interest of the amateur." 

AN ALPHABESTIARY (Lippincott, 
$5.95) is a book of verses, by 
Joun Crarpi, about animals and 
people. The two are not always 
readily distinguishable because Mr. 
Ciardi believes that if you ‘‘watch 
any animal... it will let you 
know something about mankind. It 
works the other way, too... ." 
Some of the verses ramble into more 
philosophy than wit, but the best of 


them are rewardingly disrespectfu 
The industry of the ant is briskl 
debunked, and as for the gnu, a SOx 
of antelope with a rump like a hors 
and a head like an ox, Mr. Ciard 
advises, 


. - . Write to your Senator 
for further information. 

Who is more likely 
to know how an ox-like mind may move 
with the speed of an antelope leaving 
to final view the rear end of a horse. 






ENID STARKIE’S FLAUBERT: T 
MAKING OF THE MASTER (Athenet 
$8.50) is more than a biograph 
It combines the events of F laubert': 
life, which were hardly exciting 
with an explanation of his aesthetie 
theories and considers how both 
formed his work. The book is live- 
lier than this summary suggests, foi 
Dr. Starkie is an indefatigable detec- 
tive, capable of digging up facts that 
have eluded every previous investi- 
gator, and a gingery critic of other 
people's inaccuracies, sentimentali- 
ties, and unproved assumptions. 

THE POSTERS OF TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
(Boston Book and Art Shop, $25.00) 
contains superbly accurate reproduc- 
tions of Lautrec's thirty-one litho- 
graphed posters (some of them 
looking quite different from the 
familiar coarse copies) and an intro- 
duction by Edouard Julien, former 
curator of the Albi Museum. Since 
the posters, subtle, violent, original, 
always supremely eye-riveting, speak 
for themselves, the introduction con- 
centrates on a summary history of 
lithography and poster-making and 
a description of Lautrec's habits of 
work. He demanded mere perfec- 
tion and was, consequently, a fero- 
cious battler with stone, time, and 
ink. As a boy, Lautrec was addicted 
to sketching running horses and 
sailors doing the hornpipe. By the 
time he got around to posters, he 
could set down all the action on a 
cabaret stage with five or six wily 
blocks of color. There had never 
been anything like those posters. 
Nobody has bettered them since. 





Drawing by Toulouse-Lautrec at the age of fourteen. Courtesy Boston Book and Art Shop. 


Not a diamond-chip watch. 

There are no chips in a Bulova diamond 
watch. Only whole diamonds. What's 
the difference? Plenty. 


A diamond is completely cut and polished. 


It has at least 17 facets on it. Which is 
a lot more facets than a chip has. 
It's the facets that reflect the brilliance, 
the color, the glow, all the things 
you look for in a diamond. 
Where do we buy our diamonds? 


We go to the diamond centers of the world: 


Antwerp and Amsterdam. 

Not because we like to travel. But because 
that's where all the best diamonds turn up. 

We're still fussy, though, about what we buy. 
So much so, that we reject more diamonds 
than other watch manufacturers use. 

For instance, we looked at 51 diamonds 
before we made this 1o-diamond watch. 
That takes a lot of time. 

But when you give her a Bulova diamond 
watch, you know you're giving her a 
diamond watch. Bulova 


When you give her a diamond watch, 
give her a diamond watch. 


Neo 
mo 


'ant, $175. Bulova Wotch Company, Inc., New 
ian, London, Frankfurt, Hong Kong. 9 1967. 
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“POLAROID” AND “SWINGER” & 


Polaroid’ 





Christmas Goodies 


(Arent they really all the same?) 


ate I reno 
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The answer is yes and no. Yes, they all make 
big, beautiful color prints in 60 seconds. But 
every model has something special to offer. 

I. Under $50. A no-fooling Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera that delivers color 
prints in a minute, black-and-white in sec- 
onds. Same great film, same electric eye, 
same fast loading as the more expensive 
models. 

2. Under $75. A lot of gift for the money. 
A superimposed-image range- and view- 
‘finder, and a transistorized electronic shut- 





ter that lets you shoot black-and-white 
pictures indoors without flash! 

3. Under $100. This sophisticated camera 
can make full use of the Polaroid Portrait 
and Close-up Kits and other accessories. 
Foldaway range- and viewfinder. An im- 
pressive gift. 

4. Under $130. Deluxe inside and out, 
right down to the all-metal body and 
brushed chrome finish. Like all the higher- 
priced models, it makes automatic time ex- 
posures up to 10 seconds. 


5. Under $160. Flashgun included. The 
finest automatic camera Polaroid has ever 
produced. Superb Zeiss Ikon single-win- 
dow range- and viewfinder automaticall 
corrects for parallax and field size. Perfec 
gift for someone you really want to bow 
Over. i 
And the Swinger. 
For under $20, 
beautiful black- 
and-white pictures 
in 15 seconds. 





